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piUed  and  unkiTowh. 

His  oompajiions  neyer  lilted' hini>  and  he  ma 
unlindl^  treated  by  all-^unkindljr  astbej  dared, 
—for  they  had  leigiraed  to  fear  the  mighty  spirit 
^fJKi^ttie'd  slamlNiring  ambng  flowers.  Yet 
thn^eyed' uuott  him.  That  fiery  spirit  could 
not  sink  and  drdop, — but  its  own  flames 
dsTQ^red  it.  I  felt  that  he,  was  doomed  to  be 
ttAhappy,  for  he  was,  as  it  were,  not  a  being  of 
t^  iiurth,'  at  leaA'not  of  this  age.  His  feeling 
was  called  sentim^lktklity;'  his  high  spirit,  morbid 
pride;  his  hoble  beiring,  haughtiness,-~thst  sat 
01^  it  w4s'  remarked,  on  oiie  whose  poverty 
would  force  hftn  te  fill  a  dependent  and  inferior 
MiGoa  in  lifbl '  And  there  were  many  among  hit 


led — though  he- wai  aa  highly  born  as  she.  An 
additional  dislike  war  felt  acitinst  Isbendorff 
from  that  moment,  and  1  trembled  lest  some  \fL' 
Solent  fop  should  intentionally  insult  him,  j;»er- 
haps  by  her  side.  I  trembled  every  morning, 
lest  I  should  hear  of  his  death,  or  see  his  glo^- 
ous  form  borne  past  me  pale  and  cold  on  a  bil^r, 
with  the  sword-wound  seal  of  death  upon  hia 
breast  I  watched  him  with  an  intensity  of  p<dn, 
as  his  brow  clouded  and  bis  eye  flashed  when- 
ever a  remark  of  doubtful  meaniDg  was  made 
by  an  empty  fool,  or  whenever  the  name  of 
Louisa  von  Adtlheim  was  mentioned.  And* 
how  often  was  that  word  spoken  by  the  frivo^ 
lous  and  depraved  !  he  felt  it  a  profanation  from 
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their  Um;  I  feared  leet  it  ihould  be  coupled  with 
■uj  ligBt  remark. 

How  unlike  w«i  Adolph  Ton  Adelheim  to  bii 
■liter  and  to  Isaendorff !  He  was  fully  u  proud, 
but  dissipated,  wild,  reckless,  and  addicted  to 
CTery  Tice — need  I  say  more  than  this,  he  was  a 
professed  duellist.  I  feared  that  issendorff  and 
he  would  never  be  on  friendly  terms, and  1  was 
not  deceiyed.  He  treated  the  suitor  of  his  sis- 
ter with  marked  rudeness,  nay,  almost  insult. 
All  wondered  at  Issendorff*s  forbearance  in  sub- 
mitting to  such  conduct,  and  detracting  remarks 
were  circulated  as  to  its  ciuse.  The  sneers  and 
cutting  jests  were  scarcely  concealed  in  his 
presence.  I  saw  the  indignation  that  over- 
whelmed him,  ready  to  burst  forth  every  mo- 
ment ;  but  he  restratned  it  still. 

The  young  student's  suit  bad  never  been  look- 
ed kindly  on  by  the  family  of  Adelheim,  who 
had  intended  a  more  wealtoy  and  powerful  al- 
liance for  their  daughter.  Her  mother,  it  is 
true,  favored  him,  (t^r  fkther  was  no  more),  but 
all  the  rest,  foremost  amongst  whom  was  Adolph, 
were  decidedly  agafnst  U.  Otto,  Count  of  Alt- 
weil  was  the  constant  companion  of  the  latter, 
and  never  were  two  ftiends  (if  they  can  thus  be 
called)  more  suited  to  each  other.  Count  Otto 
was  a  professed  admirer  of  Lonisa  von  Adel- 
heim, and  as  such  was  much  befHended  by  the 
family;  indeed,  Adolph  was  heard  to  say,  he 
was  determined  that  no  othei  than  his  friend 
should  be  the  husband  of  his  sister.  He  often 
brought  him  to  her:  reeking  from  intemperance 
and  tavern  brawls,  and  polluted  her  presence 
with  his  company.  O  heavens!  should  he  and 
Issendorff  meet  before  her !  But  the  firm  and 
haughty  conduct  of  Xouisa  somewhat  awed  him, 
and  moreover  he  had  a  deadly  fear  of  his  riral. 

Once,  however,  it  was  rumored  thev  had  met 
alone  in  the  house  of  Adelheim ;  Adolph  was 
fortunately  not  there,  and  it  is  said  the  interview 
finished  by  the  count's  being  snmmarily  ejected 
out  of  the  door  by  the  hands  of  Issendorff;  but 
the  former  never  divulged  the  secret,  and  it  is 
certain  he  never  resented  it  openly;  thoigh, 
firom  this  moment,  he  conceived  a  deadly  and 
implacable  hatred  to  his  rival,  and  doomed  hie 
destruction.  He  feigned  a  more  deep  and  fer- 
vent attachment  to  the  beantifbl  Louisa,  and 
assuring  her  brother  that  Issendorff  was  the  on- 
ly obstacle  to  his  success,  he  inflamed  his  mind 
against  the  predestined  victim  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  succeeded  in  making  him  pledge  his 
honor  never  to  sanction  an  alliance  between  the 
houses  of  Issendorff  and  Adelheim. 

4  will  soon  and  in  a  safe  way  put  an  end  to 
his  pretensions/  said  Adolph;  *  you  know  how  I 
get  rid  of  disagreeable  people.  I  never  failed 
yet. 

The  count  applauded,  and  the  deadly  conspir- 
acy was  formed. 

The  intentioiv  of  these  no  better  than  murder- 
er reached  the  ears  of  a  friend,  who  men- 
tioned them  to  me.  I  immediately  imparted 
them  to  Issendorff,  at  the  same  time  imploring 
him  to  avoid  any  altercation  with  the  count  or 
with  Adolph.  He  turned  deadly  pale  at  my 
words. 


*  It  is  &ted  V  he  said,  '  bat  nothing  on  earth 
shall  induce  me  to  fight  Adolph!' 

I  was  happ^  to  hear  bim  say  this,  and  tried  io 
strengthen  him  in  a  resolution  I  thoa|ht  almost 
impracticable  for  him  to  keep,  knowing  Adel- 
heim'e  character  and  his  own. 

A  few  days  afterwards  there  was  a  general 
convivial  meeting  of  the  students,  to  celebrate 
an  anniversary.  Issendorff  called  at  my  lodg- 
ing in  the  morning.  He  was  depressed  ana 
irritated.  A  paper  containing  the  most  insult- 
ing allusions  to  himself  had  been  nailed  to  bin 
door  during  the  night,  and  when  he  awoke,  a 
crowd,among  whom  were  the  count  and  Adolph, 
were  reading  and  laughing  at  it.  He  rushed 
down  and  had  it  torn  away^every  one  denied 
any  knowledge  of  the  author,  thongh  he  well 
knew  him  in  the  brother  of  his  beloved,  but  hm 
had  not  dared  to  ask  bim. 

4  know  that  some  dreadful  misfortune  will  be- 
fal  me--I  feel  it.* 

*  Cheer  up,'  I  replied.  <A11  will  end  well. — 
But  for  the  love  of  heaven  avoid  altercation  witli 
Adolph.' 

He  promised  to  follow  my  injunctions.  Fbeg- 
ged  him  not  to  go  to  the  meeting  that  day. 

4  must,'  he  replied;  *  it  woum  be  a  voluntary 
exclusion  from  their  circle;  besides,  I  have  re- 
tired enough  of  late.  I  mnst  brave  the  storm. 
And,  by  heaven,  let  any  one  but  say  a  word  of  . 
doubtfnl  meaning,  and  I  will  make  such  an  ex- 
ample of  him  as  will,  I  trust,  deter  the  rest  from 
venturing  too  near  me.' 

With  feelings  excited  to  agony,  I  joined  in  the 
gay  and  noisy  circle  assembled  on  that  day. — 
The  count  and  Adolph  were  there,  when  I  en- 
tered. They  were  speaking  of  Issendorff,  bat 
in  an  nnder  tone;  for  he  had  some  few  friends 
present,  though  very  few  among  the  many,  who 
would  not  be  backward  in  asserting  his  cause  ; 
but  I  beard  enough  to  fear  the  worst.  At  length, 
among  the  latest,  Issendorff  entered  with  hie 
usual  proud  and  haughty  step,  but  with  more 
than  dsual  fire  in  his  pale  blue  melancholy  eyee. 
I  hurried  to  him. 

'For  mercy's  sake  depart,  Frederic;  they  are 
exasperated  against  you,  and  something  dread- 
ful will  happen.  Got  and  we  will  try  and 
pacify  them,  or  intimidate,  for  yea  have  still 
some  trusty  friends  among  as.  Gol  the^  is  a 
conspiracy  against  yon.' 

Issendorff  frowned  upon  me ! 

<  What,  dare  you  think  I  fear  them?' 

«  No,  no  !    But  Adolph  1'— 

'  Fear  not;  I  have  already  told  you  that  noth- 
ing shall  provoke  me  to  quarrel  with  him.' 

He  left  me,  and  passed  into  the  centre  of  the 
saloon.  He  will  not  succeed,  thought  I.  Must 
that  glorious  spirit  die.'  mast  that  amiable  youth 
be  murdered  ? 

I  watched  him  with  intense  anxiety.  Fore- 
most among  the  groups  stood  Adolph  von  Adel- 
heim and  Count  Otto  von  Altweil. 

Frederic  advanced  to  the  former  in  the  most 
fViendly  and  courteous  manner,  extending  hia 
hand.  Adolph  stared  haughtily  at  him  wiUiout 
retornin|f  his  greeting,  and  then  turned  his  back 
apen  him ;  a  moat  deadly  insult    Isstndorfr 
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tintied  mshy  pmle,  bat  he  did  hot  reseat  iti — 
Witli  readj  preseoee  of  miad  he  addreased  a 
frieud  who  itoed  oeery  without  •ppetrio^  to  have 
ooticed  it.  B ut  a  scarcel j-sappreised  laugh  and 
aa  open  aneer  came  from  nearly  all  present.  I 
barned  with  aa  deep  an  indignation  as  m  j  friend. 
The  conntyfoarfal  of  offending,  sainted  him 
eourteonrij ;  he  retarned  the  salntation  with  an 
insolting  laugh,  and,  pushiag  him  rudely  aaide, 
eeened  trying  to  provoke  him  to  a  rejoinder, 
but  the  obaeqnieas  coward  drew  back. .  Thia 
action  aerred  to  divert  the  pleasantry  of  the 
company  into  another  channel,  and  a  sudden 
interest  seemed  awakened  in  favor  of  the  doom- 
ed Issendorff. 

For  a  time  all  remained  quiet,  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  repast,  when  perhaps  all  were  some* 
what  heated  with  wine. 

*What  say  yon,'  cried  Wilfaelm  von  Gandol^ 
to  Adelheim,  'if  we  drink  the  health  of  your 
Aitaie  brother-in-law  f* 

It  was  the  concerted  signal. 

•With  all  my  heart,'  was  the  reply. 

<  Well  then, — Frederic  von  Issendorff.' 

*Who?*  cried  Adelheim, — «de  ^ou  think  I 
will  ever  grant  my  sister  to  that  lying  coward  ? 
It  is  Otto,  Coant  of  Altweil.' 

•Who  said  those  words?'  Issendorff  asked, 
in  a  calm,  deep,  concentraAed  voice.  <(\>ant 
Otto,  you  know  the  Lady  liouisa  is  mine,  and  if 
you  dare  even  to  mention  her  name,  I  will  write 
oblivion  of  it  with  ray  sword  apon  your  heart. 
The  aame  of  Adelheim  shall  not  be  polinted  by 
coming  from  so  vile  a  mouth  as  years. 

<Aha !'  cried  one  of  the  company,  «I  will  be 
your  second.  Count.  The  sooner  this  Is  finish- 
ed the  better.' 

Coont  Otto  shuddered,  and  looked  to  Adel- 
heim ;  be  understood  him. 

•It  was  /  who  said,  those  words,'  he  thunder- 
ed, 'and  I  repeat  them.' 

•J^tract  Aem  then,  Adolph  !  for  the  love  of 
heaven;  I  will  not,  /  eannot  fight  with  you.— 
Tou  know  it,  and  it  is  uneeneroaa  in  you  to  in- 
sult me.  Now_  retract  those  words,  I  implore 
you!' 

•Dastardly  villian,  I  repeat  them,*  roared 
Adelheim.  •Leave  my  sight,  or  I  shall  strike 
you.' 

•Come  bat  near  me,  and  I  will  fell  yon  to  the 
ground,'  thundered  Issendorff,  now  rising  in  a 
vehement  passion— 'but  all  the  powers  of  hell 
shall  not  make  me  fight  yoa.* 

'Then  you  most  leave  this  room,'  shoated 
many  voices ;  •a  dishonored  coward  dare  not  be 
among  us.' 

•Come  one,  come  all,'  cried  Issendorff,  •I  will 
not  move  a  step,  and  liar  and  coward  in  the 
teeth  of  all  who  have  spoken  those  words  to  me. 
Ton  know  I  cannot  fight  him.  Here,  Count 
Otte !  yoa  are  the  first ;  bring  us  swords.' 

*  •^io,  no  *'  roared  Adelheim,  ^I  appeal  to  our 
seniors;  I  have  the  .first  right.  Silence,  and 
bear.' 

He  hud,  accordtng  to  their  laws  of  honor. 

•Frederic  von  Issendorff,  you  must  accept  the 
challenge  ef  Adolph  von  Adelheim,  or  leave  this 
room  branded  with  eternal  infamy,  never  more 


to  appear  before  us.  And  every  student  that 
meets  you,  shall  have  the  right  to  strike,  with- 
out giving  you  satistaction.' 

•Then  be  it  so,'  said  Issendorff,  with  a  deadly 
smile  ;  'Adelheim,  1  accept  your  ohalleofle.* — 
He  calmy  reseated  himself,  and  a  heavy  suence 
reiffned  lor  a  time. 

•Let  us  finish  this  business  at  once,'  sidd  the 
challenger. 

•No  ! — net  till  to-morrow  morning.  Senors, 
I  have  the  right  to  enforce  that.' 

They  agreed .  Then  Issendorff  filled  hlsgl  ass . 
He  raised  it  to  his  lips,  eiclaiming :  ''To  the 
health  and  long  lite  of  Adolph  von  Adelheim  !' 
I  knew  his  meaning — none  pledged  the  toast ; — 
the  feeling  of  all  was  turning  against  the  chal- 
lenger. 

Having  emptied  the  goblet,  he  rose  and  left 
the  room. 

He  immediatsly  went  to  his  lodgings,  and 
calmly  wrote  to  his  family  and  more  Intimate 
fViends,  and  having  arranged  his  afiairs,  he  has- 
tened to  the  house  of  Louisa,  though  already 
late  in  the  evening.  He  felt  cerUun  that  be 
should  fkll ;  for  Adelheim  was  one  of  the  first 
-masters  of  his  weapon  at  the  university,  and, 
though  himself  inferior  to  few,  he  had  resolved 
on  not  killing  the  brother  of  Leoisa,  and  had 
determined  on  perishing  himself,  if  otherwise 
that  dreaded  result  could  net  be  avoided. 

ti  may  therefore  be  aupposed  with  what  feel- 
ings he  entered  that  house.  The  lingering  rays 
of  the  summer  sun  were  on  the  linden  trees  that 
waved  ever  its  m  indows :  the  music  of  the  even- 
ing bird  floated  on  the  perfumed  air,  that  had  a 
magic  soothing  power,  as  though  it  was  fbr&ed 
ef  the  sighs  ol  angels;  but  oh!  sweeter,  far 
sweeter  than  the  night-bird  *s  note,  came  the 
yoice  of  Louisa  throngh  the  open  casement ! — 
Frederic  paused  on  the  threshold  and  listened — 
she  was  singing  a  song  of  his  own— a  shudder 
ran  through  him  as  he  thought  that,  in  the  noisy 
hall  he  had  just  quitted,  heartless  enemies  were 
discussing  his  death. 

•O  God !  must  I  leave  all  thisf  sighed  Issen- 
dorff. 

He  never  mentioned  what  had  passed,  what 
was  still  to  come  ;  a  miser  ef  his  still  remaining 
few^  short  moments  of  happinera,  he  would  not 
destroy  tbemv  betengthened  ihem  till  the  chim- 
ing hours  oae  by  one  warned  him  ajray  by  their 
knell-like  voice;  then  he  departed.  Iljs  had 
never  appeared  more  gay  than  on  that  evening, 
but  there  was  a  wildness,  a  sudden  burst  of 
melancholy,  mingling  with  his  gaiety,  that 
startled  the  unsuspecting  Louisa.  Alas !  she 
anderstood  it  all  on  the  morrow.  He  asked  her 
fbr  a  remembrance,  she  gave  him  her  scarf ;  an 
ominous  present,  for  it  was  a  war-gill. 

The  sun  rose  glorious  over  the  vine-dad  banks 
of  the  Neckar  that  came  sparkling  fVom  the  dis- 
tant hills,  as  though  it  was  a  vein  ef  light,  bear- 
ing celestial  radiance  to  the  earth. 

In  a  woodland  meadow  by  its  side,  Frederic 
von  Issendorff  and  Adolph  von  Adelheim  met  in 
deadly  combat.  The  count  was  the  second  of 
the  latter,  a  near  relation  was  by  the  side  of  the 
former. 
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Witk  his  Of aal  proivi  bearing  iMeodorff  step- 
ped before  his  opponent.  The  scarf  of  Louist 
waa  wound  ronnd  his  sword-arni)  tbat  he  might 
never  f«irget  it  was  her  brother  with  whom  he 
fought. 

He  spoke,  bat  this  time.sternlj  and  haughti- 
«Adelhe>m, what  jou  aa'd  yesterday  nay  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  wine.    Retract  i|.' 

Count  Otto  stepped  forward. 

*lt  is  to  yon  I  .speak,  Ton  Adelheiin.  I  ex- 
change notlung  but  blows  with  that  dastard  by 
yonr  side.    Answer  me !' 

'The  swords  !*  roared  Adelheim. 

The  swords  were  measured  and  given  to  the 
respectiye  parties. 

^En  garde  /'  And  with  the  swiftness  of  light- 
ning the  combatants  started  into  theposition  of 
^defence,  and  the  seconds  fell  back.  With  grace- 
ful courtesy  Issendorff  made  his  salute ;  it  was 
not  returned  by  AdcJheimy  whose  rapier  dicker- 
ed in  his  hand  as  though  instinct  with  life.  In 
an  inst^t  the  point  ^oyered  oyer  the  heart  of 
Issendorfl,  who  calmly  and  scornfully,  with 
scarcely  an  apparent  moTcment  ot  bis  blade, 
pairted  the  fierce  thrusts  of  his  adversary. — 
(lever  were  combatants  more  ably  matched.— 
The  sword  of  Adelheim  flashed  around  Issen- 
dorff in  the  morning  sun,  like  a  lightning  shower, 
as  it  quivered  in  his  grasp. 

4iave  a  care/  cried  Issendorff,  H>r  yov  will 
fall  on  my  blade  i' 

'Insolent  boaster,  then  thrust  it  home.* 

With  fresh  fury  he  rushed  upun  his  opponent ; 
none  could  see  the  rapid  motion  of  their  weap- 
onS|  none  could  guess  the  issue,  when  sudden- 
ly, 9J»  though  with  a  lightning  shock,  Adelheim 
leaped  high  into  the  air,  and  fell  a  corse  upon 
the  ground.  IssendorflTs  rapier  bad  passed 
through  hie  heart. 

At  this  unexpected  and  unintended  issne  the 
■nrvivor  stood  horror-strieken. 

*Tbe  murderer  of  her  brother  V  he  ejaculated. 
•Lost !  for  ever  lost.' 

*Fly/  cried  his  frieiid,  'before  the  minions  of 
Justice  come.  See!  that  dastard  Altweil  has 
deserted  bis  principal,'  pointing  to  the  count, 
who  was  galloping  away.  Fly !  I  will  take 
eare  of  the  Dody  !* 

Issendorff  paused  a  moment,  then  mounting 
his  horse,  galloped  off  with  frantic  speed,  break- 
ing through  every  obstacle. 

Whither  did  he  go?  Did  he  fly  to  save  his 
hte  Of  his  liberMr  ?  No !  A  few  moments,  vaA 
he  checked  the  fierce  career  of  hhi  panting  horse, 
hnfore  the  house  of  Adelheim.  He  leaped  from 
bis  se«t|  threw  the  reins  forward,  and  the  in< 
furiated  animal  darted  away-^the  last  chance  of 
escape.    In  an  instant  he  stood  before  Louisa. 

With  joyful  surprise  she  turned  towards  him; 
■he  threw  her  arms  around  him;  gently  and  slow- 
ly he  unwound  them.  He  shuddered.  'She 
embraces  the  murderer  of  her  brother,'  he 
ibongbt. 

He  would  not  let  her  touch  him,  but  he  stood 
and  gazed  upon  her  in  silent,  tearlese  agony .-^ 
Louisa  watf^  hurt — she  spoke  coldly. 

'O  Louisa,  Lonisa !    Look  not  thus !    Speak 


not  In  tbat  tone,  it  will  kill  me !— flpeak  kindl/ 
to  me.  No— do  not-!  you  eimiiol— jon  dart  notr 
Hutb !  I^et  me  still  be  with  yon,  one  minute 
only— thu  is  all  I  ask/ 

rale  and  startled^  Louisa  von  Adelheim,  ae 
though  a  spell  was  upon  her,  retwrned  the 
frezied,  intense  gase  of  Issendorff  without  the 
power  to  move,  and  then  sank  senseless  at  hie 
feet*  All  was  forgotten  in  that  hour--«y,  even 
the  dreadful  past.  The  moments  flew  by  un- 
heeded, and  again  Louisa  smiled  and  listened  to 
the  fond  words  of  Issendorfl.  Bnt  suddenly  %hia 
tramp  ef  feet  were  heard  without.  The  student 
started  and  gazed  in  terror  towards  the  case- 
ment. 

He  beheld  the  dreaded  object— be  felt  his  hour 
was  come. 

'They  have  followed  speedily,'  ha  «aid,  as  he 
started  from  the  side  or  Louisa.  'Once  more 
and  the  last,'  he  cried,  as  he  imprinted  a  burning 
kiss  on  her  lips ;  bnt  she  too  had  beheld  the 
frightful  object  approaching.  A  sudden  mxkd 
fearful  tboi^Eh^  etruek  her.  Mechanically  she 
advanced  to  the  door.  Slowly  winding  up  the 
road  was  borne  the  bier  with  the  ghastly  dis« 
figured  body  of  Adelheim  %  it  was  eet  down  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  garden  saloon,  and  the  officere 
of  justice  entered.  Issendorff  tried  to  clasp  the 
hand  of  Lonisa;  with  a  thrill  of  horror  she  drew 
it  back. 

'He  did  itr-^I  tried  te  eare  him— it  is  fete.'^ 
Issendorff  feltered.  Louisa  gazed  at  him  with  n 
look  of  agonizing  horror,  and  threw  herself  on 
the  death-wet  bier. 

'There  atands  the  murderer — arrest  him !'  ex' 
claimed  the  officers  of  justice. 

'I  eurrender,*  said  Issendorff,  in  a  cold  Toloe, 
such  ^a  one  might  expect  to  bear,  eould  a  mar- 
ble statue  speak. 

His  trial  was  short.  The  powerful  fkmily  of 
Adelheim  procured  his  incarceration  In  afortrees 
for  life— a  eevere  doom  for  the  challenged,  ac- 
cording to  the  Uwe  of  the  country. 

The  fortress  of  W was  situated  in  a 

beautiful  scene.  Owing  to  the  fever  of  the  goT- 
emor,  Issenderff  had  a  couple  of  chambers  sllot- 
ted  to  him  on  the  top  of  the  highest  tower. — 
There,  from  the  deepset  window  of  his  k>fty 
dwelling,  the  broken-hearted  captive  eould  \qA 
ever  the  populous  country,  and  hear  the  glad 
voices  of  men  ringing  up  from  below ;  thence 
conid  he  see  the  distant  towers  of  H  ,  and 

beheld,  at  its  setting,  the  sun,  that  high-priest 
of  nature,  waft  clouds  of  fragrant  incense  firom 
his  golden  censor  towards  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  that  atood  like  white-robed  listening 
Tcstals  in  God's  great  temple— earth. 

A  year  had  thus  passed — passed  in  sorrowing 
solitude — save  when  angels  visited  him  in  the 
revealini^i  of  his  tbonglds,  ^for  the  Tisits  of  his 
earthly  friends  were  few  and-far  betweeii,^wbeB 
one  morning  a  messenger  brought  him  the  fol- 
lowing note,  written  in  afeltering,  hurried  hand. 
They  were  from  Lonisa. 

'FaxDxaio, 
<  I  have  learned  the  truth— and  I  forgive  yoi^ 
Need  I  ^ay  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  you  ^— 
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0,  jrott  eoatd  not  dotil>t  it !  Come  U  me  once 
more — and  look  again  apdh  your  djinc  Louisa ! 
Htate — or  you  wiU  not  find  me  !  No  earthly 
obstacle  must,  nmu  thall  hinder  you.' 

A  smile^a  smile  of  hope  and  love  once  more 
and  for  the  first  time  since  that  fatal ^ay,  beam- 
ed on  the  pale  but  tonchingly  ezpressiTe  face  of 
the  student. 

£te  sent  for  the  goTemoi,  who  knew  his  tale. 

«I  will  see  her/  he  said ;  <grant  me  a  week — 
I  must  follow  her  to  her  graTOi'  he  added,  with 
a  faltering  Toice 

•I  dare  not.    Jf  y«n  alf^^ffk^  m^  ifetmn  ?' 

*I  pledge  my  honor.' 

*Tt  is  enough  1  you  may  depart.  Return  this 
day  week,  and  my  best  withes  attend  you,  my 
poor  yonnf  friend.' 

Issendorff  departed  ojb  his  melancholy  way.^^ 
A  few  hours  and  he  was  by  the  side  or  I^ouisa. 
She  lay  like  a  stricken  flewer,  but  more  beauti- 
ful than  oyer.  Her  gentle  heart  eould  net  bear 
the  dreadi«J  blow ;  ahe  lud  fmmd  and  fiided 
mwpjft  bat  every  day  she  bec^ame  mpre  Mud  more 
lovely.  She  was^  as  though  fiie  grosser  earthly 
particles  of  human  nature  had  dissolved  away, 
and  lefl  nothing  but  the  etfaeroal  spirit  in  its  pure 
halo-like  dwellings. 


Issendorff  was  with  herin  her  last  momenls; 
in  his  arms  that  beautitul  girl  breathed  her  last, 
and  glided  imperceptibly  into  the  land  of  eternal 
spirits ;  it  was  but  by  the  sweet  smile  of  resigna- 
tion fading  from  her  fair  pale  face,  like  evening 
beaite  from  anosr,  that  one  eould  tell  ahe  was  no 
more. 

Th^  buried  her  by  the.  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
in  a  simple  tomb.  There  were  few  mourners 
by  her  grave,  but  Ihey  were  true  ones.  She 
was  buried  in  vestal  white,  and  a  broken-heart- 
ed student  laid  a  wrei^th  of  white  rcwes  en  hfr 
tomb;  gently,  as  though  he  feared  to  wake  her 
pained  ipirit  from  its  blessed  sleep. 

True  to  his  word,  Isscndorff  rsturaed  to- the 
fortress.  On  the  particulars  of  ki*  aebie  ooo- 
doct  being  stated  to  the  government,  he  was 
offered  his  liberty,  but  he  always  refused  to  af - 
eept  it. 

4  have  done  with  this  world,'  he  said ;  Hhe 
broken-hearted  belong  to  it  no  more ;  and  if  ever 
duelling  was  a  fatal  xurse,  it  is  in  my  case.— 
Let  me,  though  innocent,  suffer  as  an  example.' 

He  remained  firm  in  refusing  his  liberty,  and 
still  lingers  in  his  lofty  prison,  till  grief  with  its 
dewy  wing  shall  lull  his  soul  into  toe  alumbers 
of  eternity.  Karl. 


CHANGE. 


[From  Tait*a  Maganne  for  December.] 


Change!  change!    The mooniful story 

Of  all  that's  gone  before ! 
The  wrecks  of  perished  glory 

Bestrewmr  every  shore. 
The  shattered  tower  and  palase. 

That  frown  o'er  evry  glcn, 
In  broken  janj^uage,  tell  as 

Of  the  fleeting  power  of  men. 

Change !  change !    The  scythe  is  sweeping 

O'er  many  a  cottage  hearth  } 
The  sickled  hand  is  reaping 

O'er  some  scene  of  household  mirth. 
The  sheaf  is  boond  where  daughters 

Round  their  mothers  ua^  to  spin ; 
And  where  their  little  feet  did  patter 

Full  often  oat  and  in. 

Change!  change!  for  all  things  lomaa ! 

IBLingdoms,  states  of  amplest  wing, 
Have  their  flight  and  fall,  m  common 

WtUi  the  me^mest  BKurtal  tUng  >- 
With  beau ty.  love,  and  passion  j 

With  all  of  earthly  trust ; 
With  life's  smallest  wavelet,  ruahing, 

Curling,  breaking  i^to  dust ! 

Where  arose,  in  marbled  grandeur, 

The  wall'd  cities  of  the  past, 
The  snllen  winds  now  wander 

O'er  a  rain-huddled  waste. 
Rent  is  the  palace  splendid , 

The  owl,  in  silence,  wings 
Cer  floors  where,  eye-attended. 

Paced  the  saadgdied  feet  of  kings. 


StilLchange !  go  thou  and  view  it 

All  desolately  sunk ; 
The  circle  of  the  Druid, 

The  cloister  of  the  monk  t 
The  abbey,  boled  and  squalid. 

With  its  grass-maned  staggering  wall } 
Ask'by  whom  these  were  anhallowed— 

'Twas  Change  that  did  it  all. 

Yet,  O  Cbanffe !  theogfa  the  destroyer 

Of  earth's  frail  things,  thou  art  not 
The  less  the  purifier 

Of  its  ever-living  thought : 
The  Druid  star  is  shrouded. 

The  monkish  overcast ; 
And  the  new,  thoueh  still  beclouded,    ' 

Is  less  clouded  than  the  last 

Frond  thrones,  noio  ruling  nations, 

Ye  would  shun  the  common  lot 
Even  noWf  at  your  foundations, 
•    Works  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
Ye  will  perish,  like  your  brothers 
Ofthe  elder  world,  all 
And  others,  and  still  o^era, 
WUl  follow  you  and  fall. 

Bat  Mmd.  the  ever-living. 

From  Time's  each  succeediqg  birth^ 
Will  receive  some  more  of  heaven, 

Will  retain  some  less  of  earth. 
More  of  truth  and  less  of  error; 

Less  of  bate  and  more  of  love  > 
Till  the  world  below  shall  mirror 

All  the  purity  above.  A.  M. 
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[OftlOUTAL.] 

LANGUAGE— AN    ODE. 
[Writteo  for  the  Boflmi  Notion.] 


Boon  M  the  brightening  of  the  finUborn  day 
Roused  earih*8  glad  animals  to  loving  play ; 
Tliat  young  Crektion  fireely  might  rejoice, 
Melodioofl  Nature  gave  the  world  a  Voice. 
Then  first  the  rirers  in  their  gurgling  made 
To  lisping  woods  a  nightly  serenade ; 
Then  the  wHd  chorus  of  the  hreesy  deep, 
Gently  disposed  the  nodding  seas  to  deep, 
On  every  branch  a  rustling  tune  awoke, 
The  beaste  all  murmured  and  the  ocean  spoke ; 
Wherever  life  in  any  form  was  found 
She  fixed  the  resting  place  and  realm  of  sound ; 
An  utterance  gave  to  all  possessed  of  breath, 
And  exiled  Silence  to  the  ceurte  of  Death. 
But  all  was  meaningless  till  Man 
To  learn  the  use  of  Speech  began, 
And  With  newly-granted  words 
Galled  the  bushes  and  the  birds. 
And  named  the  unbaptized  herds. 
Btill  in  his  midnight  walks  the  Poet  hears 
The  primal  anthem  of  the  chaunting  spheres; 
He  knows  how  full  the  foieste  are  of  notes 
In  concord  streaming  from  a  thousand  throate; 
Hushed  and  adoring  marks  th'  emboldened  Jays 
Of  insecte  worshipping  their  unknown  king. 
And  oounte  the  faint  varieties  of  praise. 
Their  lew— nocturnal  paeans  as  they  sing. 
But  what  joy- tumultuous  air 
Lightly  trembling— gaily  sung 
From  concekling  thickete,  where 
Orioles  whisUe  the  blossoms  among, 
With  Ihe  witeheraft  can  compare 
Of  a  man's  expressive  tongue  ? 

II 
One  faculty  by  Heaven  bestowed 
Made  man  vicegerent  of  the  world, 
Soon  as  in  Eden's  bright  abode 
He  walked  where  sacred  Pison  flowed. 
And  all  the  runnels  of  Euphrates  purled  j 

There  a  world  of  sounds  was  round  him 

That  in  happy  slumbet  bound  him ; 

Rivers  rushing  with  a  gushing 

Gladness  through  the  solitudes- 


Cedars  waking  with  their  shaking 
Fitfhl  echoes  o'er  the  woods. 
Thrushes  to  the  Knnete  calling. 
Through  a  labyrinth  of  trees^ 
And  the  drone  of  water  falling 
Drowning  half;  with  drowsy  brawling. 
The  drawling — dim  hum  of  the  bees. 
iTet  in  this  harmonious  home 
Adam  wandered  with  his  flocks. 
Pleased  with  the  tame-eyed  quadrupeds  to  renm 
Through  almond  shades  and  over  emerald  roekn; 
Chasing  now  th'  eniaptured  steeds 
Feat^  prancing— quickly  glancing, 
Oft  retreating  and  advancing 
O'er  the  hyacinthine  meads. 
Now  upon  an  ostrich  mounted, 
Laughing  at  the  antlered  throng. 
That  in  harmless  clans  unoounted 
Drive  the  cheery  chase  along. 
'Now  reposing  'mid  the  treops 
Of  slumb'rous  elephante  in  lasy  groups. 
Camels  and  oxen  resting  f^m  their  play. 
Scarcely  more  wise  or  beautiful  than  they. 
Such  was  our  father's  early  sUte 
If  holy  legends  truth  folate. 
For  horse  and  herd  a  fitting  mate. 
Not  yet  a  master  whom  the  beaste  obey. 
But  He,  whose  animating  hand 
Fashioned  sky  and  sea  and  land. 
With  all  their  populace,  and  then 
Shaped  fVom  himself  the  sire  of  men. 
His  own  celestial  handiwork  refined. 
And  gave  his  fkvorite  something  more  than  mind. 
A  boon  peculiar  to  the  copied  race 
That  shew  the  Godhead  shadowed  fh>m  their 

fiu^e: 
Even  by  himself  unshared— tis  only  theirs 
Who  tread  the  earth  or  mix  in  earth's  aflTairs ; 
To  mortals  only  and  their  genii  given. 
But  never  needed  in  the  walls  of  heaveu. 

in 
When  the  first  made  man  received 
This  instrument  divine, 
Hb  longing  spirit  was  relieved 
As  by  healing  tears  a  bosom  grieved. 
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Or  wearinMf  by  wine. 
And  M  regenerate,  with  a  atart 
Up  he  sprang  from  his  heathery  banka, 
Fretted  with  a  dewy  manna, 
And  in  a  long  indolged  hoeanna 
To  ehont  hie  load  exmltang  thanka, 
Waa  the  fint  impnlae  of  hia  new  bom  art ! 
*Twas  language  1  let  it  not  be  ealM 
An  art  to  instantly  that  flaahed 
On  the  wings  of  thought  no  more  enthralled, 
Or  io  bmte  siienee  like  a  felon  lashed. 
Speech !  a  minstrel  that  recorde 
Fancy's  pranks  in  fleeting  words : 
Alcbjmist !  with  wixard  wand 
Seeking,  o«itward  ken  beyonii. 
For  the  secret  ores  that  shine 
In  Coneeption's  hearted  mine. 
As  dives  the  oriental  sUto 
For  pearls  that  lurk  in  Ceylon's  wave. 
To  grace  the  feet  of  jewelled  kings ; 
Or  as  from  Idria's  peisonons  cave 
That  sparkles,  drenched  with  silrer  springs, 
The  serf,  as  fh>m  a  miser's  grave. 
His  medicinal  treasure  brings,  * 

Thus  Language  with  a  touch  dirine. 
All  the  bosom's  wealth  reyealing, 
Unfoldeth  firom  ita  ruby  shrine 
Each  fantastic  form  of  feeling. 
Sanctifying  earthly  passion, 
With  a  seraph-toned  expression ; 
Oiying  wishes  deeply  pent, 
Fears  and  hopes  harmonious  Tent, 
Or  with  gentlest  rise  and  fkll 
Making  sorrow  musical. 
Adam  slept — a  bushed  repose- 
Not  like  our  imperfect  sleep 
Where  the  dull  day's  imaged  woes 
Through  the  mist  of  slumber  creep. 
And  in  the  dreaming  mind  uneasy  yigil  keep ; 
Or  wherein  some  golden  yision. 
Fairy  sif  hts  and  sounds  Elysian 
'Mock  the  sealed  eye  of  those  that  daily  weep. 
For  ah !  how  few  that  waken  with  the  sun 
Kejoice  to  find  life's  game  afresh  begun ; 
Start  flrom  the  couch  and  would  not  linger  still 
In  listless  truce  from  cares  that  slowly  kill. 
How  few  that  hail  the  sunrise  with  a  song. 
Or  soon  aa  daylight  o'er  the  landscape  streams, 
And  in  the  shining  mart  an  early  throng 
Renew  their  trifles  in  the  dawning  beams. 
How  few,  their  down  abandoning  with  scorn, 
Rush  to  the  ruddy  bustle  of  the  mom ! 
But  Adam  woke  with  rapture  strange 


And  with  joy  delirioni  grew 

When  wildered— conscious  of  a  change. 

His  new-bom  sister  and  his  bride 

Rosy— breathing  at  his  side — 

For  the  first  time  he  knew  ! 

And  save  he  could  not  turn  from  her. 

He  would  have  raised  his  gratefid  gaie 

To  the  All-giver  throned  ahoTO, 

But  ere  his  thanka  imbosomed  were, 

Passion  anticipated  praise. 

And  thus  of  speech  the  second  use  was  leve. 
So  Language  first  as  elder  legends  tell 
On  Adam's  lipa  like  dropa  of  Mnale  fell ; 
Music  just  mehed  from  the  Nving  lyre 
Which  lulls  the  planeta  in  their  masy  round. 
And  young  Hyperion's  fingers  tipped  with  fire. 
In  Pagan  febles  was  believed  to  sound. 

But  not  Apollo  when  he  lay, 

All  a  sunny  summer  day, 

Hid  among  the  dewy  sedge 

On  Peneus'  winding  edge. 

Teaching  Thalia  like  himself  to  play  : 

Not  Hermes  when  Cithaeron  heard 

The  warbled  lessons  of  his  lute. 

While  not  a  fir-tree  bough  was  stirred, 

Rageless  paused  the  wondering  lion, 

And  coldly  through  Thessalian  snows 

The  creeping  streamlets  loitered  mute — 

Not  Arion  nor — Amphion, 

At  whose  ereative  call  the  Theban  turrets  rose ; 

Nor  Calliope,  descended 

From  her  starry  fount  of  song. 

By  celestial  airs  Attended, 

Tempo's  echoing  vale  along  \ 

Not  all  in  one  sweet  diapason  blended. 

Swelling  high — ascending  strongs 

Could  in  its  forceful  fury  rea^h 

The  magic  potency  of  speech. 
As  when  a  mother  to  her  infknt  speaks 
While  from  her  breast  his  life  the  suckling  sips; 
Or  a  young  virgin  hears  with  blushing  cheeks. 
The  words  "I  love  you,"  from  beloved  lips. 
What  carolled  measure  could  express 
More  than  willing  Beauty's  ««yes" 
Now  dfchying— half  consenting— 
Frowning  first  and  then  relenting — 
Oft  refusing— ofl  repenting— 
In  pain  until  the  timid  word  relieves  her  coy 
distress. 

«  Go  to  the  fight,  Lysander's  son !' 

A  Spartan  mother  said; 

By  thine  own  sure  spear,  be  the  battle  won. 

Come  laurelled  back !  or  dead— 
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<  Qo  to  the  fight  i'  8Bd»a4>«[|;l6't  blalt 
Could  not 'baT6  stimd  hi*  bloody- 
Nor  the  traa^-of  thefoe  wiv^mwsgfui^ 
.As  that  motherls  bidding  could. 
ThoBgh  the  clasfaiiigtcymbal'tbnMtti  jir 
And  the  qoiektap  of  the  diUai^  - 
And  the  loidly  cleikrti  eouBding  hx 
And  the  shrieking  fife  we)re  datth— 
Thoogh  toneless  trod  hi^troops-^thoogb  mute 
The  trumpet  and  the  Dorian  flute, 
That  mother's  teice  to  hie  ear  should  oeme^ 
Remembered — rinijring  in  his  brain, 
And  sound  him  o'er  the  man||;ied  plain 
A  victor  or  a  viotim-coi^se  to  swell  the  pilee 
of  slain. 
A  boy,  beside  his  father's  door 
Is  lingering  still,  though  'tis  time  to  part; 
He  lingers  to  embrace  once  more. 
With  a  farewell  kiss,  and  an  aching  heart. 
The  darlings  that  around  him  press 
To  dally  with  his  last  caress ^ 
And  as  their  bosoms  heave  and  swell, 
He  breathes  the  last  fi>nd  word  *  farewell.' 
Farewell !   ah,  by  whom  was  that  word  ever 

,    spoken 
With  a  tearless  eye  and  a  voice  unbroken  ? 
January'*  hollow  groan — 
Ocean's  long  despairing  tone — 
In  the  gale  the  mainmast's  moan-^ 
The  wailing  of  a  twisted  shell — 
Or  when  is  tolled  a  mother's  knell. 
The  dismal,  doleful,  djring  of  a  bell. 
Are  not  more  solemn  than  the  word  *  Fai«- 

w«U.' 
Melancholy  mingled  sound. 
Of  a  holy  prayer  profound ! 
Blessing  blended  with  a  fear. 
Faint  hope  struggling  with  a  tear  \ 


Love  and  doubt  and  terror  dwell 
In  the  sad  burden  pfthd  word  •  farewell ! 
Oh  rapture  1  iHien  from  wand'ring  far, . 
The  pilgrim  to  his  hearth  retumi, 
And  marks  the  light  whifch  likie  »  star^ 
In  his  own  casement  burnif. 
Oh  rapture  1  when  again  he  UMens 
To  each  hmuSnx  fifeeide  tongue, 
And  with  an  ey«  that  fimdiy  glisteni. 
Greets  his  own  children 'beaotilbl  and  yotfn^ ! 
If  chance  his  feet  on  foreign  soiU  have  trod 
Where  by  strange  tities,  stnngen  called  on  God; 
And  the  gay  ehstler  ofm  foreign  crowd 
Dinned  in  his  homesiGk  hearing — idly  loud— 
To  him  his  mother's  laagnafe  heard  again^ 
Shall  seem  the  tongue  of  chetubim  not  men. 
If  through  his  vein  an  English  current  strenins|. 
More  sweet  his  native  Baton  aoeent  seems^ 
Than  the  soft  cadence  of  a  Roman  mouth. 
Or  warbling  daughtcfrs  of  the  ferther  souths 
Perhaps  fkr  distant  from  the  parent  iale, 
His  household  fires  by  Susquehanna  sna^e. 
On  Erie's  breast  a  twinkling  lustre  shed 
Or  g^ld  the  snows  on  Alleghany's  head ; 
But  whether  pitched  on  Hudion'sclified height,-^ 
His  airy  dwelling  moeks  the  sea-gull's  flighfe,' 
Or— within  sound  of  lone  Kaskaekia'a  fiow,  ' 
He  bid  the  lilacs  rqund  his  threshold  blow ; 
What  then?    his  children    lisp  in  Spenser's 

phrase. 
And  all  is  English  wheresoe'er  he  strays : 
His  tongue   was  Dryden's— his  th'   immortal- 
strain 
That  Avon  heard,  in  chaste  Eliza's  reign; 
He  sees  the  oak  beneath  Ohio's  heaven. 
Hears  English  names  to  Indian  brooklets  given. 
And  in  those  names  a  fancied  promise  finds 
That  his  own  language  soon  shall  be  mankind's. 


SONG— FORGIVE    AND    FORGET. 
BT  samvbL  lovxb,  xsq. 


I'm  goings  Jessie,  fSur  from  thee, 
To  autant  lands  beyaad  the  sea; 
I  would  not.  Jessie,  have  thee  now 
With  angers  cloud  upon  thy  brow. 
RememMf  that  ihj  mbtbfnl  friend 
Bfigfat  sometimes  pique,  but  ne'er  oflend; 
^That  mirthful  friend  is  sad  the  while— 
Oh  Jessie,  give  a  parting  smile. 


Ah !  why  should  friendship  harshly  ehide 
Oiir  little  faults  on  either  side  ? 
From  friends  we  love  we  bear  with  those, 
As  thorns  are  pardon'd  f6r  ^e  rose ; 


The  sommer  bee,  on  busy  wing, 
Produoes  sweets— yet  bears  a  sting; 
The  purest  gdld  most  needs  alloly  ^ 
And  sokTow  »  the  nurse  of  joy. 

III. 
Then  oh  fbrigive  me,  ere  I  part  j 
And  if  some  comer  in  thy  heart, 
For  absent  friend,  aplaee  might  be, 
Oh  keep  that  little  plk^e  for  me! 
*  Fonrive,  fbr|{et,'  we're  wisely  tpld, 
Is  held  a  maxim  g[ood  and  old ; 
But  hat/  the  maxim's  better  yet,— 
THtiron  FOBoivi^BvT  neiv'T  roneir. 
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MY  CAPTAIN   MARRTAT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

tX   WHICH  THSRE   18   MORS  AZiX  THAIT  AROtT- 
MXNT. 

It  was  on  a  blusterous  windy  night  in  the 
early  part  of  Norember,  1812,  that  three  men 
were  on  the  hi|ch  road  near  to  the  little  village 
of  Grasford,  in  the  aouth  of  Deyonshire.  The 
moon  was  nearly  at  the  full,  but  the  wild  acud, 
and  occAionall?  \he  more  opaque  clouds  parsed 
over  it  in  such  rapid  succesaion,  that  it  was 
rarely,  and  but  for  a  moment  or  two,  that  the 
landscape  was  thrown  into  light  and  shadow  ;— 
and  the  wind  which  was  keen  and  piercing,  bent 
and  waved  the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees 
which  were  ranged  alonf  the  hedge-rows,  be- 
tween which  the  road  had  been  formed. 

The  three  individuals  to  whom  we  have  refer- 
red, appeared  all  of  them  to  have  been  indulg- 
ing too  freely  in  the  ale  which  was  sold  at  the 
publiu-hoose  about  halt  a  mile  from  the  village, 
and  from  which  they  had  just  departed.  Two 
of  them,  however,  comparatively  speaking,  so- 
ber, were  assistmg  hojna,  by  their  joint  efforts, 
the  third,  who,  supported  between  them,  could 
with  difficulty  nse  his  legs.  Thus  did  they  con- 
tinue on;  the  two  swayed  first  on  the  one  side  of 
the  road  and  then  on  the  other,  by  the  weight  of 
the  third,  whom  they  almost  carried  between 
them.  At  last  they  arrived  at  a  bridge  built 
over  one  of  these  impetuous  streams  so  common 
U  the  country,  when,  as  it  by  mutual  under- 
atanding,  for  it  was  without  speaking,  the  two 
more' sober  deposited  the  body  of  the  third 
against  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  then  for 
Bome  time  were  occupied  in  recovering  their 
breath.  One  of  the  two  who  remained  leaning 
t>n  their  almost  lifeless  companion  was  a  man 
of  about  forty  years  of  sge,  tall  and  alender, 
dressed  in  a  worn  out  black  coat,  and  a  pair  of 
trousers  ipuch  too  short  Tor  him,  the  original  co- 
lor of  which,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
surmised ;  a  sert  of  clerical  hat,  eaually  the 
worse  for  wear,  was  on  his  head.  Although  his 
habiliments  were  mean,  still  there  was  some- 
thing about  his  appearance  which  told  of  better 
days  and  of  having  mo?ed  in  a  different  sphere 
in  soeietv,  and  such  had  been  the  case.  Some 
years  ben^re,  he  had  been  the  head  of  a  grammar 
school,  with  a  comfortable  income;  but  a  habit  of 
drinking  had  been  his  ruin,  and  he  was  now  the 
preceptor  of  the  village  ot  Grasford,  and  gained 
his  livelihood  by  instructing  the  children  ot  the 
cottagers  tor  the  small  modicum  of  two  pence  a 
head  per  week.  This  unfortunate  propensity 
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remained  with  him,  and  he  no  sooner  received 
his  weekly  stipend  than  he  hastened  to  drown 
his  cares,  and  the  recollection  of  bis  former  po- 
sition, at  the  ale-house,  which  they  had  just  quit- 
ted. The  second  personage  whom  we  shall  in- 
troduce, was  not  of  a  corresponding  height  with 
the  ether;  he  was  broad,  square- chested,  and 
short — dressed  in  knee-breeches,  leggiors,  and 
laced  boots — his  coat  being  of  a  thica  fustian, 
and  cut  short  like  a  shooting  jacket;  his  profes- 
sion was  that  of  a  pedlar. 

•  It's  odd  to  me,'  said  the  pedlar,  at  last  break- 
ing silence,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  drunken 
man  who  laid  at  his  feet,  *wby  ale  should  take  a 
man  off  his  legs^  they  say  that  liquor  gets  into 
the  head,  not  the  feet.' 

•Well!'  replied  the  schoolmaster,  who  was 
much  more  inebriated  than  the  pedlar,  •  there's 
argument  even  in  that;  and  youaee,  the  per- 
pendicular deviation  must  arise  from  the  head 
being  too  heavy — ^that's  clear;  and  then,  yoa 
see,  the  feet,  from  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
destroyed,  beisome  too  light;  and  if  you  put  that 
and  that  together,  why,  a  man  can't  stand— yem 
understand  my  demonstration.' 

•  It  was  heavv  wet,  that  ale,  and  so  1  suppose 
it's  all  right,'  replied  the  pedlar t  'but  still  ale 
an't  poured  into  the  head  or  into  the  feet  of  a 
man,  but  into  the  internals,  which  are  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  man — so  how  do  yon  make  out 
your  case,  Mr.  Fumess  ?' 

•  Why  !  Byres,  you  talk  of  the  residuum.' 

•  Never  said  a  word  about  it;  and,  as  1  stand 
here,  never  even  heard  the  word  before.' 

•  Perhaps  not ;  the  residuum  is,yeu  seejfijrres, 
what  IS  left.' 

•  If  that's  residgnim,  I  didn't  mean  to  ssy  a 
word  about  it— there  was  none  left,  fbr  yen 
drained  the  pot.' 

« Good  Byres,  you  have  never  been  to  college, 
that's  clear.  Mow,  observe,  when  a  man  pours 
down  into  his  stomach  a  certain  quantity  of 
liquor,  the  spirituous  or  lighter  part  ascends  to 
his  head,  and  that  makes  his  head  heavy.  Do 
you  understand  ?' 

•  No ;  what's  light  cant  make  things  heavy.' 

•  Can't  it  f — you  know  nothing  about  the  mat- 
ter. Have  ^on  not  a  proof  before  you  ?'  replied 
the  schoolmaster,  reeling  and  eatchinir  hold  of 
the  parapet  fbr  support,  'Look  at  that  unfortunate 
man,  who  has  yielded  to  excess.' 

•  Very  true !  1  see  that  he's  drunk,  but  I 
want  to  know  how  it  is  that  he  got  drunk  ?' 

•  By  drinking.' 
•That!  knew  before.' 
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*  Then  why  tsk  any  mora  qaestioM  i  Had  we 
not  better  proceed,  and  take  bim  bome  to  bis 
expectant  and  unhappy  wife?  Tis  a  tad  tbin;, 
that  a  man  ahonid  *pat  an  enemy  into  hia^o^tb 
to  ateal  away  his  brains.' ' 

*  Haifa  pint  will  do  that  with  Rnshbreok/  re- 
plied  the  pedlar;  Hhey  say  that  he  wai  wound- 
ed on  his  bead,  and  that  half  bis  brains  are  gone 
already,  and  that's  why  he  has  a  pension.' 

*  Yes,  seventeen  pounds  a  year ;  paid  quarter- 
ly, without  deduction,  and  only  to  widk  four 
miles  to  get  it,'  replied  Furness,  *yet  how  mis- 
placed is  the  liberality  on  the  pftrt  of  the  goyera- 
raeut.  Poes  he  work '  No ;  he  does  nothing 
but  driiik  and  lie  in  bed  all  diiy,  while  \  ma«t 
he  9p  early  and  remain  late»  teaching  the  youiiig 
Ideas  at  two  pence  per  week.  Friend  Byrea, 
<  mercy  is  not  itself  which  oft  looks  so.'  Now, 
H  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to 
this  ^oor  wretch  il  we  were  to  toss  hlQ,  as  he 
now  IS,  over  the  bridge  joito  the  rnshing  stream 
— it  would  end  aU  Ui9  troubles.' 

^  And  saye  us  the  trouble  of  fpstjting  him  home/ 
replied  3yx^«i  vbo  determined  to  humor  his 

f^Qtp  jinebr^at^d  compeoion.  *  Well,  Mi  Furness, 
're  ne  objection.  Wh^  should  he  lire  ?  Is  he 
jiot  %  iijnecttrist— one  of  tl»s  locusts  who  fatten 
on  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  people,  as  the  Sua- 
<$«7  P^*"  **F*)  ^A*t  you  remember  my  read- 
ing i^  thi«  morning?' 

^ Very  true,  Maeler  Furness,  what  do  yom  say, 
then  ?  shall  we  oyer  with  himr' 

« We  must  think  a  little,*  replied  the  sehoel- 
^aster,who  with  his  hand  up  to  his  chin,  remain- 
ed silent  for  a  minnte  or  two;  *  No,'  resumed  he 
at  last, « on  second  thoughts  I  caanet  do  it.  He 
halves  his  beer  with  me.  No  pension,  ao  beer, 
that's  a  self  evident  proposition  and  conclueion. 
It  were  iagratitude  on  my  part,  and  I  eennot 
ponsent  to  yoor  proposal,'  continued  the  echool- 
master;  <nay,  more,  I  will  defend  him  against 
your  murderous  intentions  to  the  very  last.' 

*  Why,  Master  Furness,  yen  must  be  some- 
what the  worse  for  liquor  yourself;  it  was  yonr 
proposal  to  threw  him  ever  the  bridge,  not 
mine.' 

*  Take  care  what  yon  say,'  replied  the  school- 
master ;  *  would  you  accuse  me  of,  or  intent  to 
murder  ?' 

^  No,  not  by  no  means— -only  veu  proposed 
heaving  hUn  over  the  bridge ;  1  will  say  that' 

*Friend  Byres,  it's  my  opinion  yoii'll  say  any 
thing  but  your  prayers,  but  in  your  present  stale 
1  overlook  it.  Let  us  go  on,  or  I  shall  have  two 
men  to  carry  home  instead  of  onf .  Com«,  now, 
Uke  one  of  his  arms,  while  I  take  the  other,  and 
raise  him  up.  It  is  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  cottage.' 

Byres,  who  as  we  observed,  was  by  fti  the 
most  sober  of  the  two,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  reply  to  the  pedagogue.  Afier  a  few 
•taggers  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  their  oomrade 
was  raised  up  and  led  away  between  them. 

The  drunken  man  appeared  to  be  so  far  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  that  he  moved  his  legs 
mechanically,  and  in  a  short  time  they  uHved 
at  the  oottage-door,  which  the  pedagogue  struck 
with  his  fist  so  as  to  make  it  rattle  on  its  hinges. 


The  doer  w«s  opened  by  a  tall  handsome  wemto, 
holding  a  caudle  in  her  band. 

^  1  thought  so,'  said  the,  shaking  her  head, 

*  the  qld  itery  ;  now,  he  will  be  ill  all  night,  and 
not  get  up  till  noon.  What  a  weary  life  it  is 
with  a  drunken  husband.  Bring  him  in,  and 
thank  you  kindly  for  your  trouble.* 

4t  has  been  hard  work  and  hot  work,*^  observed 
the  schoolmaster,  sitting  down  in  a  chair,  after 
they  had  placed  their  comrade  on  the  bed. 

*  indeed  and  it  must  be,'  replied  the  wife. — 

*  Will  you  have  a  drop  of  small  beer,  Mr.  Fur- 
ness?' 

*Tes,  if  yen  please,  and  so  will  Mr  Byres,  too. 
Wtiat  a  pity  li  4s  that  year  good  man  will  not 
keep  to  small  beer.' 

<  Ves,  indeed,'  replied  the  wiCe,  and  went  into 
the  back  premises,  pnfl  soon  retarncd  with  a 
quart  max  of  beer. 

The  schoolmaster  emntied  half  the  mug,  and 
then  handed  it  to  the  pedlar. 

« And  my  little  friend,  Joe^,  ff«t  Mltep,  V\\ 
warrant.* 

*Tes,  poor  child,  and  so  should  I  have  been  by 
this  time ;  the  olopk  has  gone  twelve.' 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Bushbrook,  I  wiah  yon  a  good 
night.  Come,  Mr.  Byres,  Mrs.  Eushhrooh  must 
want  to  be  in  bed.' 

*6ood  nifiht,  Mr  Famess,  and  good  night,  sir, 
and  many  Uianhs.' 

The  schoolmaster  and  pedUr  quitted  the  cot- 
tage. Mrs.  Rushbrook,  after  having  watched 
them  for  a  minnte,  carefully  closed  the  door. 

•They're  gone  now,'  said  she,  aa  the  return^ 
to  her  husband. 

What  woald  have  created  mueh  astoaiabmeat 
eoald  aay  body  else  have  witnessed  it,  aa  soea 
aa  bis  wife  had  spoken,  Rashbrook  immediately 
spring  upon  his  fleet,  a  fine  looking  mani  six  feet 
in  height,  and  very  erect  in  his  bearing,  and 
prevea  to  be  perfectly  sober. 

*  Jane,  my  dear,'  said  he,  '  there  never  was 
auoh  a  night ;  but  1  mast  be  quick  aad  lose  no 
time.    Is  m^  gan  ready  ?' 

<  Evervthing's  ready ;  Joey  is  lyina:  down  on 
his  bed,  bat  all  ready  dressed,  and  he  awakea  in 
a  minate.' 

*  Call  him,  then,  for  there  is  ao  time  to  lose. — 
That  drunken  fool,  Furness,  proposed  throwing 
me  over  the  bridge.  It  was  lucky  for  them  that 
they  did  not  try  it,  or  I  should  have  been  obliged 
to  settle  them  both,  that  they  might  tell  ae  tales. 
Where's  Mum?' 

*  In  the  wash-hoDie.  I'll  bring  him  and  Joey 
directly.' 

The  wife  lefV  the  room,  whUe  Rashbrook  took 
down  his  gun  and  ammunition,  and  prepared 
himself  for  his  expedition.  4n  a  minate  or  two 
a  shepherd'a  dog,  which  had  been  released  from 
the  wash-house,  made  his  appearance,  and  qui- 
etly laid  dewa  close  to  his  master's  feet;  he  was 
soon  toUowed  by  Mrs.  R.  aceomjpanied  by  Joey, 
a  thin,  meagre-looking  boy  or  about  twelve 
years  old,  very  small  for  his  age,  bat  apparently 
aa  active  as  a  cat,  and  with  energy  correspond- 
ing. No  one  would  have  thought  he  had  been 
roused  from  his  sleep ;  there  was  no  yawning  or 
weariness  ot  motion —on  the  contrary,  hie  wge 
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«je  iraf  m  teifkt  m«ii  •igk^t  t0  ha  ^oietl j  «!« 

tboof h  qoieklj  provided  hioM^lf  with  t  Mck, 
whieli  k9  tlmw  over  hi*  slioukleri^  Mid  a  ooil«tf 
liae,  which  he  held  in  bit  hand,  waiting  mntii 
hif  faiber  wm  ready  to  #tmri.  The  wile  put  out 
the  lif  hca,  wMy  opened  the  cottage  door,  looked 
well  ronnd,  and  then  retOffned  to  her  hnthand, 
who,  giw'ing  a  low  whittle  as  aenramoas  to  Joey 
and  the  dog,  walked  out  of  the  door.  Not  a 
word  wat  apokea — the  doer  wat  sofUyehot  to^ 
and  the  trio  fiole  eteallhily  away. 


CM  WHICH  TRX  HSBO   OF  THB    f  ALB   If    FoaiT- 
▲LLT    IlTTRentFCBB. 

Before  we  proeeed  with  onr  narrative,  perhaps 
it'  will  be  better  to  explain  what  may  appear  yeiy 
etrange  to  the  reader.  Joseph  Rushbrook,  who 
had  just  left  the  cottage  with  his  son  and  his 
dog,  was  born  io  the  village  in  which  he  was 
then  residing.  During  his  younger  days,  some 
fbrty  years  previous  to  his  present  intro- 
duction to  the  reader,  the  law  was  not  so  se- 
vere er  the  measures  taken  against  poachers  so 
strong  ae  they  were  at  the  period  of  which  we 
vi^rite.  in  his  youth  he  bad  been  very  fond  of 
carrying  a  gun  -as  bis  father  had  been  before 
l^iin— but  he  never  iVae  discovered;  and  afler 
having  poached  for'  many  years  and  gained  a 
perfect  ktiowledge  of  the  country  for  miles 
round,  be  was  persuaded  in  a  fit  of  semi-intoz- 
i<Jation,  at'a'aeighboring  fair,  to  enlist  in  a  march- 
ing regiment.  He  bad  net  been  mure  than  three 
months  at  the  depot,  when  he  was  ordered  out 
to  India,  where  he  remained  eleven  years  before 
he  was  recalled.  He  had  soarcely  been  six 
months  In  England  when  the  exigency  of  the 
war  demanded  tbe  services  of  the  regiment  in 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  remained  for 
twelve  years,  and  having  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  head,  he  wa^  then  pensioned  o£t 
and  discharged.  He  resolved  to  return  to  hie 
naiire  village,  and  settle  down  quietly;  by  mod* 
erate  labor  and  his  pension  he  hoped  to  gain  ^ 
comfortable  liring.  On  his  return  he  was  hard- 
ly known;  many  had  emigrated  to  foreign  climes; 
many  had  t>een  transported  for  offences  against 
the  laws,  particularly  for  the  offence  of  poach- 
ing, and  as  most  of  his  former  allies  had  been  so 
employed,  he  found  himself  almost  a  strknger 
where  he  expected  to  meet  with  friends.  The 
property  al«o  about  the  village  had  changed 
hands.  People  recollected  Squire  so  and  so, 
and  the  Baroitet,  but  now  their  lands  were  held 
by  wealthy  manufacitarers  or  retired  merchants. 
All  was  newto  Joe  Rushbrook,  and  be  felthim- 
self  any  wher^  but  at  home,  Jane  Ashley^  a 
Tery  beautiful  young  woman,  who  wasinservice 
at  the  Hall,  the  mansion  appertaining  to  the  ad- 
jacent property,  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
earliest  friends,  who  had  been  transported  for 
poaching,  was  almost'the  only  one  who  could 
talk  totnni  after  hie  abnesco'  of  twenty  four 
yearev  noi  tisa*  shv  knew  the  pc  ye/h  et  the  time, 
for  she  was  then  au  infant,  but  she  had  grown 
up  with  them  after  Joe  had  lef\,  and  couldrelate 
anecdotes  of  them  and  what  had  been  their 


tventoai  daetittiM.  Juie'e  having  been  tibe 
daughter  of  a  man  who  had  been  transported 
for  peachiag,  w^  to  Joe  a  sort  of  reeommenda- 
thm,  and*  it  ended  in  his  taking  her  for  his  wifb. 
They  had  not  long  been  settled  in  their  cottage 
before  Joe*s  former  propeasHies  returned;  in 
faet  he  cwdd  not  be  idle  ;  he  bad  carried  a  mns- 
ketteo  long,  ahd  had  lived  suoh  a  life  of  ezoite- 
ment  in  the  servioe  of  his  Oomitry,  thai  he  found 
It  impossible  to  exist  without  shooting  at  some- 
thing. All  his  former  love  of  aoaehing  came 
strong  upon  him,  and  his  wife,  so  ihr  from 
eheckin^  him,  enoovragsfl  him  ia  his  fbelinis. 
The  eonsemrance  was  that  two  vears  after  his 
Bsarriage,  Joe  Knshbroek  was  the  most  deter- 
ihiued  p  jseher  in  the  eounty.  Although  often 
sospeo.ed, he  had  aever  been  detected;  one 
^eateaose  of  tMs,  was  his  appearing  to  be  such 
a  dru«kafti,^a  plan  hit  apea  by  his  wife,  Who 
bari  observed  thai  drtmken  men'  weie  sot  sus- 
pected of  bciBff  poaehers.  Tbkr  sefasiBe  had 
theiteforo  been  hit  npoa,  and  very  soecesslklly ; 
for  preving  before  a  magistrate  that'  a  men  was 
<Mried  home  dead  dmalt  and  speeehlese  at  mid- 
night, was  quite  as  good  an  aUH  as  eould  be 
hffodght  forward.  Joe  Rashbrook  had,therefofe, 
the  credit  of  bein^  a  worthlees,  dranketi  ftllow, 
who  Uttd  ttpoa  his  pension  and  what  his  wife 
could  earn;  but  no  one  had  an  idea  that  be  was 
not'  only  dtfntaf  his  livelihood^  bat  laying  by 
money  'from  bis  saccesefdl  argfat  labors.  Not' 
that  Joe  did  not  like  a  drop  occstldaafny;  on  the 


irary,  be  woutd'sonetimes  drink  f^eely^— but, 
generally  speaking,  the  wounds  in  kis  bead 
weia  complaiDed  of,  and  be  would,  if  the  wind 
was  flesh  aad  apt  in  tbe  right  ^aerti^,  coatrive 
to  be  carried  home  oa  the  night  in  which*  be  bad 
the  mdst  work  to  do.  Saeh  was  the  ease,  ak  we 
faaverepreseated  in  the  first  cbapCer. 

Little  Joey,  who,  as  thd  reader  may  anticipate, 
will  be  oor  Inture  hero,  was  bom  tbe  fliat  yeer 
aftor  marriage,  and  was  their  only  child.  He 
wasa quiet»  thongbtfbl,  reflective  boy, for  hii 
yaam^and  had  imbih^  his  fathers  lovet>f  wilk- 
lag  out  oa  e  dark  nighty  to  an  exfraordiaary  de- 
gree; it  was  strange  to  see  bow  much  prudence 
there  wais  minf^ecTwith  the  love  of  adventure  in 
this  lad.  True  it  is,  his  father  had  trained  him 
early,  Arst  to  examiae  the'  snaree  and  conceal 
the  gauM,  which  a  little  shrimp  like  Joey  could 
do  withontbeuig  suspected  to  be  otherwise  em- 
plojued  that  ia  picking  blnkbe»Ties.  Befeie  he 
wassevaa  years  old,  Joey  could  set  a  spring  as 
Well  as  his  fatherland  was  well  versed  in  ail  the 
mystery  and  art  of  unlawful  taking  of  game.'— 
Indeed  he  was  Tory  vateabte  te  bis  fkthei^  and 
coald  do  what  his  fiutber  eould'  not '  have  ven- 
tured upon  witkotit  exciting  suspicion.  It  wae, 
perhaps,  from  his  consUnt  vigils,  that  tbe  little 
boy  was  so  small  in  siie ;  at  all  events  his  dimin- 
utive sixe  was  the  eauie  of  there  being  no  sus- 
pielon  attached  to  him.  Joey  went  very  regu- 
larly to  the  day-school  of  MrFumess;  and,  al- 
theugfa  often  up  tlie  best  part  of  the  night,  he 
was  one  of  tbe  best  aad  most  diligent  of  tbe 
seholars.  Noae  could  have  suppoKd  that  the 
little  fair-haired,  quiet^looking  boy,  who  wse  so 
busy  with  his  beaks  or  his  writing,  could  have 
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been  out  half  the  night  on  a  periloaiezonnion, 
for  sach  it  was  at  tl^  tiin«  we  are  ^peakiDfr  of. 
It  ueed  hardly  be  observed  that  Joey  had  learn- 
ed one  iiuporiant  lesson,  which  waato  be  silent, 
— not  even  Mum  the  dogr,  who  could  not  apeak, 
was  more  secret  or  more  faithful. 

It  is  aatoniahinft  how  much  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  a  child  oiay  be  altered  by  early 
tuition.  Let  a  child  be  always  with  Hi  nurse, 
even  under  the  guidance  of  a  mother,  regularly 
brought  up  aa  children  uaually  are,  and  it  wtli 
continue  to  be  a  child,  and  e?en  childish  after 
childhoQ|i  is  gone,  fiat  take  the  sam»  child, 
put  it  by  degrees  in  situations  of  peril,  requiring 
thought  and  obeerration  beyond  ita  years,  ac- 
custom it  to  nightly  vigils,  and  to  watching,  and 
to  hold  its  tongue,  and  it  ia  aatonishing  bow  the 
mind  of  that  child,  however  much  its  body  may 
suffer,  will  develope  itself  so  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mand upon  it.  Thus  it  is  with  lads  who  are  sent 
early  to  sea,  and  thus  it  waa  with  little  Joey.-— 
He  waa  a  man  in  some  points,  although  a  cnild 
in  othera.  He  would  play  with  hie  companion!, 
laugh  as  loudly  as  the  others,  but  still  he  would 
never  breathe  a  hint  of  what  was  hia  father's 
employment.  He  went  to  church  every  Sun- 
day— aa  did  his  father  and  mother — for  they  con- 


sidered that  poaching  was  no  crime,  although 
puniahed  aa  such  by  the  laws,  and  he  of  course 
considered  it  no  crime,  as  he  only  did  what  hia 
father  and  mother  wished  Let  it  not  be  thought 
therefore,  that  the  morala  of  our  little  hero  were 
affected  by  his  father'a  profession,  for  such  waa 
not  the  case. 

Having  entered  into  this  neoesaarv  explana- 
tion, we  will  now  proceed.  No  band  of  North 
American  Indians  could  have  oba^rved  a  better 
trail  than  that  kept  by  our  little  party.  Ruah- 
brook  walked  firat,  followed  by  our  hero  and  the 
dog  Mum.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ;  they  con- 
tinued their  rente  over  grasslanda  and  plough- 
ed fielda,  keeping  in  the  shade  of  hedge-rows; 
if  Ruahbrook  atopped  for  awhile  to  re(k>nnoitre, 
BO  did  Joey,  and  so  did  Mum,  at  their  relative 
distances,  until  the  march  waa  resumed.  For 
three  miles  and  a  half  did  they  continue,  until 
they  arrived  at  a  thick  cover.  The  wind  whist- 
led through  the  branchea  of  the  bAre  trees,  chiefly 
oak  and  ash ;  the  cold  damp  fog  waa  now  station- 
ary, and  shrouded  them  aa  they  proceeded  cau- 
tiously by  the  beaten  track  in  the  cover,  until 
they  had  passed  thro|igh  it,  and  amved  on  the 
other  side,  where  the  cottage  of  a  game  keeper 
was  situated.  A  feeble  lignt  waa  burning,  and 
shone  through  the  diamond-paned  windows. 
Rushbreok  walked  out  clear  of  the  cover,  and 
held  lip  his  hand  to  ascertain  precisely  the  diree- 
tion  of^the  wind.  Having  satisfied  himself,  he 
retreated  into  the  cover  in  a  directien  so  as  to 
be  exactly  to  leeward  of  the  keeper'a  liottae,that 
the  noiae  of  the  report  of  hia  gun  might  not  be 
heard.  Having  broken  through  the  hedge,  he 
lowered  his  gun,  eo  as  to  bring  the  barrel  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  ground,  and  walked 
aiowly  and  cautiously  through  the  braahwood, 
followed,  as  before,  by  Joey  and  Mum.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 'a  walk,  a  rattling  of 
metal  wis  heard,  and  they  atopped  short;  it 


was  the  barrel  of  the  fowling-piece  which  had 
brunhed  one  of  the  wirea  attached  to  a  apring- 
gun,  aet  for  the  benefit  of  poachers.  Rushbrook 
litted  up  his  left  hand,  aa  a  aign  to  Joey  not  to 
move,  and  following  the  wire,  by  continually 
rattling  hia  barrel  against  it,  he  eventually  ar- 
rived at  the  gun  itself,  opened  the  pan,  threw 
out  all  tne  priming,  and  left  it  with  the  pan 
open,  ao  that  it  coum  not  go  off  in  case  they  fell 
in  with  another  of  the  wires.  Rushbrook  then 
proceeded  to  business ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
the  gun  would  be  set  where  the  pheasants  were 
most  accustomed  to  roost;  he  put  a  small  charge 
of  powder  in  hia  fowling-piece,  that,  being  so 
near,  he  might  not  abetter  the  birda,  and  because 
the  noise  of  the  report  would  be  much  less; 
walking  under  an  oak  tree,  he  aoon  discovered 
the  round  black  masses  which  the  bodies  of  the 
roosting  pheaaanta  preaented  between  him  and 
the  aky,  and  raising  hia  piece,  he  fired  ;  a  heavy 
bound  on  the  earth  at  hia  feet  followed  the  dia- 
charge.  Joey  then  slipped  forward  and  put  the 
pheaaant  into  hia  bag:  another  and  another 
ahot,  and  every  shot  brought  an  increase  to 
Joey's  load.  Seventeen  were  already  in  it, 
when  Mum  gave  a  low  growl.  This  wan  the 
signal  for  people  being  near.  Rushbrook  snap- 
ped his  finger ;  the  dog  came  forward  to  his 
side  and  stood  motionless,  with  ears  and  tail 
erect.  In  a  few  minutes'  time  was  heard  the 
rustling  of  branchea,  as  the  party  forced  their 
way  through  the  underwood.  Ruahbrook 
stood  still,  waiting  the  aignal  from  Mum,  for 
the  dog  had  been  taught  that  if  the  parties  ad- 
vancing had  another  dog  with  them,  always  to 
raiae  his  fore  feet  up  to  Rushbrook's  knees,  but 
not  otherwise  ;  Mum  made  no  such  sign,  and 
then  Rushbrook  laid  down  in  the  bruahwood, 
hia  motiona  being  cloaely  followed  by  his  aon 
and  his  dog. 

Voices  in  whispers  were  now  heard,  and  the 
forms  of  two  men  with  guns  were  to  be  seen 
not  four  yards  from  where  they  were  l^ing.— 
•Somewhere  about  here,  I'll  awear,'  aaid  one. 
*Tea,  I  think  ao ;  but  it  may  be  further  on — the 
wind  baa  brought  down  the  sound.'  Veiy  true, 
let's  follow  them,  and  they  may  tall  back  upon 
the  spring  gun.'  The  parties  then  advanced 
into  the  cover,  and  were  seen  out  of  sight ;  after 
a  time,  Rushbrook  held  his  ear  to  the  wind,  and 
satisfied  that  all  waa  aafe,  moved  homewarda, 
and  arrived  without  further  adventure,  having 
relieved  Joey  of  the  heavy  sack  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  the  open  fields. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  tapped  at 
the  back  door  of  the  cottage.  Jane  opened  it, 
and  the  spoils  of  the  night  having  been  put 
away  In  a  secret  place,  Siey  were  all  soon  in 
bed  and  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TrAIH  ▲  CHILD  IH  TBS  WAT  HX  SHOULD  GO, 
▲SO  HX  WILL  MOT  DXPART  FROM  IT. 

It  is  an  old  aaying,  that  *  if  there  were  no  re- 
eeivera  there  would  be  no  thieves,'  and  it  would 
have  been  of  very  little  uae  for  Ruahbrook  to 
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tiike  the  game  if  he  had  not  had  the  meani  of 
diipoting  of  it.  In  this  point,  Byres,  the  ped- 
lar, was  a  Talnable  acceaaary.  Byrea  was  a  ra- 
dical knaye,  who  did  not  admire  hard  work.  At 
first  he  took  up  the  profeaaion  of  bricklayer's 
laborer,  ontf  that  is  of  a  nature  only  affording 
occasional  work  and  moderate  wagea.  He  did 
this  that  he  might  spply  to  the  pariah  for  relief 
and  do  nothing  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
year.  Bat  eren  a  tew  montha'  work  wonld  not 
sait  him,  and  then  he  gained  hia  sustenance  by 
carrying  on  hia  head  a  large  basket  of  crockery, 
and  disposing  of  hia  wares  among  the  eottasera. 
At  last  he  took  out  a  pedlar'a  lieense — perhaps 
one  of  the  most  dangeroua  permita  ever  allowed 
by  a  goTcmment,  and  which  haa  been  the  cauae 
of  much  of  the  ill  will  and  discontent  fomented 
amon^;  the  lower  classes.  Lately,  the  eheapneas 
of  printing  and  of  circulation  haye  rendered 
the  profession  of  less  consequence— twenty 
years  ago,  the  village  ale  houses  were  not  pro- 
Tided  with  newspapers;  it  was  an  expense  ner- 
er  thought  ot;  the  men  went  to  drink  their  beer 
and  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  Ticinity,  and 
if  there  was  a  disturbance  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  fact  was  only  rain- 
ed by  rumor,  and  this  Tagoely  and  long  atler  it 
had  taken  place.  But  when  the  pedlar  Byrea 
maie  his  appearance,  which  he  at  laat  did, 
weekly  or  oftener,  aa  it  might  happen,  there  was 
a  great  change ;  he  was  the  party  who  aupplied 
information,  and  in  coiiaequenee,  he  was  always 
welcome,  and  looked  upon  aa  an  oracle ;  the 
best  seat  near  the  fire  was  reserred  for  him,  and 
baring  deposited  his  pack  upon  the  table  or  in  a 
corner,  he  would  then  produce  (he  PropeUer,  or 
some  other  publication  full  of  treason  and  blas- 
phemy, and  read  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor- 
ers assembled.  A  few  months  were  more  than 
safficient  to  produce  the  most  senons  efi^cts : — 
men  who  had  worked  cheerfully  through  the 
day,  tDd  retired  to  be('  satiafied  with  their  lot 
ftod  thankful  that  work  waa  to  be  obtained,  now 
remained  at  the  public  house,  canvaasing  the 
eoDduct  of  GoTernment,  and  leaving  the  ale- 
house, satisfied  in  their  own  minds  that  they 
were  ill-uaed,  harshly  treated,  and  in  bitter 
bsDdage.  If  they  met  their  superiors,  those 
^rypartiee  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
CBiploymeBt,  there  waa  no  reape<^  ahown  to 
them  as  Ibrmerly — or  If  so,  it  waaauilenand  for- 
ced acknowledgment.  The  church  was  gradu- 
ally deserted-^^he  appearance  of  the  paator  waa 
no  longer  a  aignal  for  every  hat  to  be  lifted  from 
the  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  boys  of  sixteen  sat  on 
the  walls  of  the  churchyard,  with  their  handa  in 
both  pocketa,  and  a  sort  of  leer  upon  their  faces, 
aa  though  thev  defied  the  paator  on  hia  appear- 
ance— and  there  would  they  remain  outaide 
during  the  aervice,  meeting,  unquailed  and 
Without  blushing,  his  eyes,  cast  upon  them  aa 
he  came  out  aeaia.  Such  was  the  state  of 
thinga  in  the  village  of  Grassford  in  one  year 
after  the  pedlar  had  added  it  to  hia  continual 
rounds— and  Byrea  was  a  great  favorite,  for  he 
procured  for  the  women  what  they  commission- 
ed him  to  obtain  —  supplied  the  girls  with 
ribbons  and  gewgawa— tmated  to  a  oonaidera- 


ble  extent — and  hia  M-appearaaoe  waa  always 
anxionaly  looked  for.  He  lived  acot-free  at  the 
public-honae,  for  he  brought  so  much  custom, 
and  was  the  occaaton  of  tM  drinking  of  ao  much 
ale— that  the  landlord  considered  hia  coming 
as  a  g9^  aend.  Hia  box  of  ware  waa  well  aup- 
plied in  the  aummer  months,  for  the  fine  weather 
waa  the  time  forthe  wearing  of  gay  ribbona; — 
but  in  the  winter  he  travelled  mere  to  receive 
orders,  or  to  carry  away  the  game  aupplied  to 
him  by  the  poachera,  with  whom  he  waa  in 
league.  Had  his  box  been  examined  during  the 
ahooting  aeaaon,  it  would  have  been  found  load- 
ed with  pheasants,  not  with  the  trinkets  and 
ribbona.  II  need  hardly  be  obaerved  after  thia, 
that  Byrea  waa  the  party  who  took  off  the  handa 
of  Rushbrook  all  the  ^me  which  he  procured, 
and  which  he  Jiad  notice  to  call  for  before  day- 
light, generally,  the  aecond  morning  ader  it  had 
be6n  obtained ;  for  Kuahbrook  waa  too  eautioua 
to  trust  Byrea  with  hia  secret,  that  of  never  go- 
ing out  of  a  night  without  having  previoualy 
Eretended  intoxication,  and  having  anffered 
imaelf  tobe  led  or  carried  home. 

Our  readera  will  acknowledge  that  little  Joey 
waa  phioed  in  a  very  dangeroue  poaitlon ;  it  in 
true  that  he  waa  not  aware  that  he  waa  doing 
wrong  in  assisting  his  father;  neyertheleaay 
being  a  reflective  boy,  It  did  tometimea  occur  to 
him  that  it  waa  odd,  that  what  waa  right  ahould 
be  done  ao  secretly ;  and  he  attempted  to  make 
out  how  it  waa  that  the  birda  that  flew  about 
everywhere,  and  appearec(  to  belong  to  every 
one,  might  not  be  shot  in  the  open  day.  He 
knew  that  the  lawa  forbade  it,  but  he  inquired 
of  himaelf  why  such  lawa  should  be.  Joev  had 
heard  but  one  aide  of  the  question,  and  waa 
therefore  puzzled.  It  waa  fortunate  for  him  that 
the  paator  of  the  parish,  although  he  did  not  re- 
aide  in  it,  did  at  least  once  a  week  call  in  at  Mr. 
F.'s  school,  and  examine  the  boy.  Mr  Fumesa, 
who  was  alwaya  sober  during  the  school  hours, 
waa  very  proud  of  tbese  visits,  and  uaed  to  point 
out  little  Joey  as  his  most  promising  scholar .-« 
Thia  induced  the  paster  to  take  more  immediate 
notice  of  our  hero,  and  the  commendation  which 
he  received,  and  the  advice  that  waa  beatowcd> 
upon  him,  waa  probably  the  greet  cauae  why 
Joey^  did  attend  aaaiduoualy  to  hia  leaaona, 
which  hia  otherwiae  vagrant  life  would  have 
disinclined  him  to  do ;  and  alao  kept  a  charac- 
ter for  honesty  and  good  principle,  which  he 
really  deserved.  Indeed,  his  father  and  mother, 
aetting  aaide  poaching,  and  the  secrecv  reaorted 
to  in  consequence,  were  by  no  meana  bad  exam- 
plea  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life ;  they  did  te 
their  neighbors  aathev  would  be  done  by,  were 
fair  and  honest  in  their  dealings,  and  invariably 
inculcated  probity  and  a  regard  to  truth,  to  their 
eon.  This  may  appear  anomalous  to  many  of 
our  readers,  but  there  are  many  atrange  anoma- 
liea  in  thia  world.  It  may  therefore  be  atated, 
in  a  very  few  worda,  that  altheuffh  our  little 
hero  had  ererj  chance  of  eventually  following 
the  road  to  ruin,  yet,  up  to  the  present  time,  he 
had  not  entered  it. 

Such  waa  the  life  led  by  little  Joey  for  three 
yeara  anbaaqnent  to  oar  introdootion  of  him  to 
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Um  Nftdcr»  eveiy  day  ^e  became  m«r«  HMfiilto 
]|M  fiufayar  ;^    ktterlj  na  had  not  attended  school 
but  in  the  forenoon^  for,  ae  me  have  before  eb- 
auved,  Joey  coald>  from  his  diiauiati?e  size  and 
nnausficioHs   apfearanee,  de   much   that  hi§ 
father  would  not  have  venUired  to  attempt-^ 
He  wae  ae  well  versed  in  the  ait  of  snarini;  as 
his  father,  and  sauntering  like  a  ehild  about  the 
fields  and  hedge  rows,  would  examine  his  noos* 
ei,  take  out  the  pOM,  and  hide  it  till  he  coold 
bring  it  home.    Sometimes  he  would  go  out  at 
night  attended  only  by  Mum,  and  the  dog  would 
invariably  give   him  mute  notice,  by    simply 
aianding  with  his  ears  and  tail  erect,  when  the 
keepers  had  discovered  the  snares,  and  weie 
lying  in  wait  for  the  poacher,  to  lay  hold  of 
him  when  he  came  to  ascertain  his  suocess. — 
£ven  in  such  a  case,  Joey  very  often  would 
not  retreat,  but,  orawUng  on  his  stomach,  would 
arrive  at  the  snaoe,  and  take  out  the  animal 
without  the  keepers  perceiving  him,  for  their 
•yeB  were   invariably  directed  to  the  horisoa, 
watching  the  appearance  of  some  stout  figure  of 
a  man,  while  Joey  crawled  along  beariug  away 
the  priie  unseen.    At  other  times,  Joey  would 
seap  a  ^ioh  harvest  in  the  broad  day,  by  me*ns 
of  hisfiivorite  game-cock.    Having  put  on  the 
animal  his  steel  spurs,  he  would  plunge  into  the 
thickest  of  the  cover,  and  selecting  some  small 
spot  of  cleared  ground  for  the  combat,  would 
throw  down  his  gallant  bird,  and  conceal  him- 
self in  the  brushwood ;  the  game-cock   would 
immediately  crow,  and  his  challenge  was  im- 
mediately  answered  by  the  pugnacious .  male 
pheMant  who  flew  down  to  meet  him ;  the  com- 
bat was  short,  for  the  pheasant  waa  soon  pier- 
eed  with  the  sharp  steel  of  his  adversarv,  and 
as  one  antagonist  fell  dead,  again  would  the 
game-cock  crow,  and  hit  challenge  be  accepted 
by  another,    lu  an  hour  er  two  tbe  nnall  arena 
was  a  field  of  blood  ;  Joey  would  creep  forward, 
put  his  victorious  cock  into  his  bag  together 
with  his  many  dead  adversaries,  and  watch  an 
opportunity  for  a  safe  retreat. 

Such  was  tbe  employment  of  our  hero,  and 
although  suspicion  had  often  been  attached  to 
his  father,  nene  had  an  idea  that  there  bad  been 
a  violation  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  the  son, 
wh^n  an  event  took  place  which  changed  our 
hero*s  destiny. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Iir  WHICn  THE  AUTHOR  HAB  nHDEAVOURED, 
WITH  ALL  HIS  POWXR  TO  SUIT  THE  PRKSKNT 
TA8TK   or   THK    PUBLIC. 

We  have  said  that  Byret  n  as  the  receiver  of 
the  game  obtained  by'  Rushbrook.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  in  these  accounts  fiyres  had  not  ad- 
hered te  his  duty  towards  hisneiKhbor  ;  in  fact, 
he  attempted  to  ofer-reach,but  without  suecees, 
and  firom  this  time  Byres  became  Rushbrook's 
determined,  but  secret  enemy.  Some  months 
had  passed  since  tbeir  disagreement,  and  there 
was  a  mutual  distrust,  as  both  men  were  equally 
revengeful  in  their  tempers;  when  they  hap- 
pened to  meet  late  on  a  Saturday  night  at  the 


ale-hooM,  whieh  was  their  usual  resort,  IHtf. 
Dees,  the  schoolmaster,  was  there ;  he  and  sMay 
others  had  already  drunk  toe  much,-- ail  were 
boisterous  and  noisy.  A  few  of  the  wives  of 
those  drinking  were  waiting  patiently  and  ser* 
rowfuUy  outside,  their  arms  folded  in  their 
aprons,  as  a  defence  against  the  cold,  wat^hiag 
for  their  husbauds  te  coaae  out,  that  they  might 
coax  them  home  before  the  major  part  of  tbe 
week 'a  earnings  had  been  spent  in  liquor.— 
Byres  had  the  paper  in  hia  hsjid — he  had  taken 
it  from  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  too  far  goae 
to  read  it,  and  was  declaiming  loudly  against 
all  governments,  monarchy,  and  laws — when  a 
stranger  entered  the  tap-room  where  the^  were 
all  assembled ;  Rushbrook  was  at  the  time  sit- 
ting down,  intending  quietly  to  take  a  pint  and 
wa&  home,  as  he  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
Sabbath  to  follow  his  profession  of  poacher  oa 
the  morning  of  that  day ;  he  did  not  intend, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  his  usual  custom  of  pre- 
tending to  be  intoxicated ;  but  when  the  stran- 
ger came  in,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  observed  a 
glance  of  recognition  between  him  and  Byres, 
after  which  they  appeared  as  if  they  were  perfect 
strangers.  Rushbrook  watched  them  caiefuUm 
but  BO  as  not  to  let  them  perceive  he  was  so 
doing,  when  a  beckon  from  the  stranger  te 
Byres  was  again  made.  Byrea  continued  to 
read  the  paper  and  to  harangue,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  took  ad  opportunity  of  making  a  signal 
in  reply.  There  was  something  in  the  stranger's 
appearance  which  told  Rushbrook  that  he  was 
employed  aa  a  keeper  or  something  in  that  way, 
for  we  often  single  out  our  enemies  by  instinct 
That  there  was  mischief  in  the  wind,  Rush- 
brook felt  sure,  and  his  heart  misgave  him — the 
more  so,  as  occasionally  the  eyes  of  both  were 
turned  towards  him.  After  a  little  reflection, 
Rushbrook  determined  to  feign  intoxication,  as 
he  had  so  often  done  before  ;  he  called  for  ano- 
ther pint,  fer  bome  time  talked  very  loud,  and 
at  last  laid  bis  head  on  the  table ',  af\er  a  time 
be.lifted  it  up  again,  drank  more,  and  then  fell 
back  on  the  bench.  By  degrees  the  company 
thinned,  until  there  was  no  one  left  but  the 
schoolmaster,  the  pedlar,  and  the  stranger. — 
The  schoolmaster,  as  usual,  offered  te  aasipt  the 
pedlar  in  helping  Rushbroo)L  to  his  cottage ;  but 
Byres  replied  that  he  was  busy,  and  that  he 
need  not  wait  for  Rushbrook;  the  friend  he 
had  with  him  would  assist  him  in  taking  home 
the  drunken  man.  The  schoolmaster  reeled 
home,  leaving  the  two  together.  They  sat 
down  on  the  bench,  not  far  from  Rushbrook, 
who  appeared  to  them  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of 
inebriety.  Their  converaation  was  easily  ever- 
heard  The  pedlar  stated  that  be  had  watched 
several  nights,  but  never  could  find  when  Rush- 
brook left  his  cottage,  but  that  he  had  traced 
the  boy  more  than  once ;  that  Rushbrook  had 
promised  to  have  game  ready  for  him  on  Tues- 
day, and  would  go  out  Mondav  night  for  it. — 
In  short,  Rushbrook  discovered  that  Byree  was 
about  to  betray  him  to  the  man,  who,  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation,  he  found  out  to  be 
agame-keeper  newly  hired  bv  the  lord  of  the 
manor.    After  a  while,  they  broke  up.  Byres 
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hating  promif  td  to  join  the  keeper  in  hie  ezpe- 
diitoo,  and  to  asaiat  in  fecunng  his  Ibrmer  ally. 
fla?in|r  BMuie  theie  amngeroentti  th«T  then 
took  hold  of  Roshhfook  hy  the  arme,  and  shak- 
ing him  to  reuse  hhn  as  ntoeh  as  they  ooald, 
they  led  him  home  to  the  eottage,  and  left  hks 
in  the  charge  ef  bis  wife.  As  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed,  Raskbreok*s  lonff-repressed  anger 
eonld  no  longer  be  restrained;  he  startsd  on 
his  feet,  and  striking  his  feet  en  the  table  so  as 
to  terrify  his  wHe,  swore  that  tlie  pedlar  should 
pay  dear  for  his  poaching.  Upon  his  wife's  de- 
manding an  explanation,  Rnshbrook,  in  a  few 
harried  eentonces,  explained  the  whole.  Jane, 
however  she  mi^ht  agree  with  him  in  his  indip 
nation,  like  all  women,  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  sbeddioff  blood;  she  persaaded  her  husband  to 
go  to  bed;  he  consented,  but  she  slept  not;  he  had 
but  one  feeling,  which  was  yengeance  towards 
the  traitor.  When  re^eage  enters  into  the 
breast  of  a  man  who  has  liTed  peaceably  at 
heme,  fiercely  as  he  may  be  impelled  by  the 
passion,  he  stops  short  at  the  idea  of  shedding 
blood.  But  when  a  man  who  had,  like  Rush- 
brook,  served  so  long  in  the  army,  Witnessed 
snch  scenes  of  carnage,  and  so  oftou  passed  his 
bayonet  through  his  adversary's  body,  is  roused 
up  by  this  faUl  passion,  the  death  of  a  fellow- 
creature  becomes  a  matter  of  indifference,  provi- 
ded he  can  gratify  his  feelings.  Thus  it  was 
with  Rushbroek,  who,  before  he  rose  on  the 
morning  of  that  Sabbath,  in  which,  had  he  gone 
to  church,  he  could  have  so  often  requested  his 
trespasses  might  be  forgiven,  as  he  ^forgave  them 
who  trespassed  against  him,'  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  nothing  short  of  the  pedlar*8  death 
would  satisfy  him.  At  breakfast,  he  appeared 
to  listen  to  his  wile's  entreaties,  and  promised 
to  do  the  pedlar  no  harm;  end  told  her  that  in- 
stead of  goinff  out  on  the  Monday  night,  as  he 
had  promised,  he  should  go  out  on  that  very 
night,  and  by  that  means  evade  the  snare  laid 
for  him.  Jane  persuaded  him  not  to  go  out  at 
all,  but  this,  Rushbrook  would  not  consent  to. 
He  told  her  that  he  was  detersained  to  show 
them  that  he  was  not  te  be  driven  off  bis  beat, 
and  would  naake  Byres  believe  on  Tuesdajr  night, 
that  he  had  been  out  on  the  Monday  night. — 
Rushbrook 'a  object  was  to  have  a  meeting  with 
Bjrres  if  possible,  alone,  to  tax  him  with  his  trea- 
ehery  and  then  take  summary  vengeance. — 
Aware  that  Byres  slept  in  the  ale-house,  he 
went  down  there  a  little  before  dark,  and  told 
him  that  he  intended  going  ont  on  that  night, 
that  it  would  be  better,  if  instead  of  coming  on 
Tuesday,  he  were  to  meet  him  at  a  corner  of 
one  of  the  covers,  which  he  described,  at  an  hour 
agreed  upon,  when  he  would  make  over  to  him 
the  game  which  he  might  have  procured.  Byres, 
who  saw  in  this  an  excellent  and  easy  method 
of  trapping  Rushbrook,  consented  to  it,  intead- 
ing  te  inform  the  keeper,  so  that  he  should  meet 
Rushbrook.  The  time  of  meeting  was  arranged 
for  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Rushbrook  was 
oertoin  Byres  would  leave  the  ale-house  an  hour 
or  two  before  the  time  proposed,  which  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  his  giving  infor ma- 
tton   to   the  keeper.    He   therefore  remained 


quietly  at  home  till  twelve  c*oIoek,  when  he 
loaded  his  gun,  and  went  out  without  Joey  or 
the  dog.  His  wife  perceiving  this,  was  convin- 
ced that  he  had  net  gone  out  with  the  intention 
to  peach,  but  was  purcuing  his  scheme  of  re- 
venge. She  watched  htm  after  he  left  the  cot- 
tage, and  observed  that  he  had  gone  down  in 
the  direction  of  the  alehouse,  and  she  was 
afraid  tliat  there  would  be  mischief  between  him 
and  Byres,  and  she  wakened  up  Joey,  desirinir 
him  to  follow  and  watch  bis  father,  and  do  all 
he  could  to  prevent  it.  Her  communtoation 
was  made  in  snch  a  kurried  manner  that  It  was 
difficult  for  Joey  to  knew  what  he  was  to  do, 
except  to  watch  his  father's  motions  and  see 
what  took  place.  This  Joey  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  he  was  off  in  an  instant,  followed  an 
usual  by  Mom,  and  taking  with  him  his  sack. 
Our  here  crept  slowly  down  the  pathway  in  the 
direction  of  the  alehouse.  The  night  was  dark, 
for  the  Otoon  did  not  rise  until  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  morning  broke,  and  H  was  bit- 
ter eokl;  but  to  darkness  and  cold  Joey  had 
been  accustomed,  and  although  net  seen  him- 
self, there  was  no  object  could  move  without 
being  scanned  by  his  clear  vision.  He  gained 
a  hedge  close  to  the  alehouse ;  Mum  wanted  to 
so  on,  by  which  Joey  knew  that  his  father  must 
be  lurking  somewhere  near  to  him — he  pressed 
the  dog  down  with  his  hand,  crouched  himself, 
and  watched.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  dark  figure 
was  perceived  by  Joey  to  emerge  from  the  ale- 
house, and  walk  hastily  over  a  turnip-field  be- 
hind  the  premises;  it  had  gained  about  halt 
over,  when  another  form,  which  Joey  recognised 
as  his  father's,  stealthily  folio r.ed  after  the  first. 
Joey  waited  a  little  time,  and  was  then,  with 
Mum,  on  the  steps  of  both;  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  each  party  kept|at  their  relative  distances, 
until  they  came  to  a  furze-bottom,  which  was 
about  600  yards  from  the  cover — then  the  steps 
of  Rushbrook  were  quickened,and  those  of  Joey 
in  proportion ;  the  coLsequence  was,  that  the 
three  parties  rapidly  neared  each  other.  Byres, 
for  it  was  him  who  had  quitted  the  alehouse, 
walked  along  leisurely,  having  no  suspicion 
that  be  was  followed.  Rushbrook  was  now 
within  fifteen  yards  of  the  pedlar,  and  Joey  at 
even  less  distance  from  his  father,  when  he 
heard  the  lock  of  his  father's  gun  click,  as  he 
cocked  it. 

•Father,'  said  Joey,  not  over  loud,  *don*t' 

•Who's  there  ?'  cried  the  pedlar,  turning 
round.  The  only  reply  was  the  flash  snd  repoit 
of  the  gun;  and  the'  pedlar  dropped  among  the 
furze. 

•Oh, father!  father!  what  have  you  done!' 
exclaimed  Joey,  coming  up  to  him. 

•You  here,  Joey !'  said  Rushbrook,  •why  are 
you  here  ?' 

•Mothei  sent  me,'  replied  Joey. 

•To  be  evidence  against  me,'  replied  his  fath- 
er, in  wrath 

•Qh  no !  to  stop  you.  What  have  you  done, 
father?' 

•What  I  almost  wish  I  had  not  done  now,' 
replied  he,  mournfully  ;  'but  it  is  done,  and**' 

•And  what,  father  r 
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<I  im  a  mnrderer,  I  mippofe/  replied  Rash- 
brook.  *  He  would  luiTe  Veached,  Joey — have 
had  me  transported,  to  work  in  chains  for  the 
rest  of  my  days,  merely  for  taking  a  few  pbeas- 
anti.  Let  us  go  home ;'  but  Rushbrook  did  not 
move,  although  he  proposed  so  doing.  He  leant 
upon  his  gun,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction 
where  Byres  had  fallen. 

Joey  stood  by  him — for  nearly  Un  minutes, 
not  a  word  was  spoken.  At  last,  Rushbrook 
aud— 

*Joey,  my  boy,  I've  kilted  many  a  man  in  my 
time,  and  I  have  thought  nothing  oi  it ;  I  slept 
as  sound  as  ever  the  next  night.  But  then,  you 
see,  I  was  a  soldier,  and  it  was  my  trade,  and  I 
could  look  on  the  man  I  had  killed  without  feel- 
ing sorrow  or  shame ;  but  I  can't  look  upon  this 
man,  Joey.  He  was  my  enemy ;  but — Pve  mur- 
dered him — I  feel  it  now.  Go  up  to  him,  boy — 
you  are  not  afraid  to  meet  him — and  see  if  he  be 
dead.* 

Joey,  although,  generally  speaking,  fear  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  did,  howerer,  feef  afraid ;  his 
hands  had  often  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a 


hare  or  of  a  bird|  hot  he  had  not  yet  semi  death  in 
his  fellow-creatures.  He  advanced  alowly  and 
tremulously  through  the  dark  towards  the  funs- 
bush  in  which  the  body  lay;  Mam  followed, 
raising  first  one  paw  and  pausing,  then  the  other, 
and  as  they  came  to  the  body,  the  dog  raised  bit 
head  and  gave  suoh  a  mournful  howl,  that  it  ia- 
duced  our  hero  to  start  back  again.  After  a 
time  Joey  recoyered  himself  and  again  advanced 
to  the  body.  He  leant  over  it,  he  could  distin- 
guish but  the  form;  he  listened,  and  not  the 
slightest  breathing  was  to  be  heard  ;  he  whis- 
pered the  pedlar's  name,  but  there  was  no  reply; 
he  pnt  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  removed  it, 
reeking  with  warm  blood. 

•Father,  he  must  be  dead,  quite  dead,'  whis- 
pered Joey,  who  returned  trembling.  •  What 
shall  we  do  ?' 

<We  must  go  heme,'  replied  Rushbiook ;  *this 
is  a  bad  night's  work;'  and  without  ezchanginc 
another  word  until  their  arrival,  Rushbrook  and 
Joey  proceeded  back  to  the  oottsge,  followed  by 
Mum. 
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A  NIGHT  EXCURSION  WITH  MARTIN  ZURBANO. 

[From  Blackwood's  Magasiive  for  Deeember.] 


Darinff  the  Idte  ciTil  wnr  in  Soain,  one  of  Uie 
meani  adopted  by  both  parties,  for  their  mutual 
annoyance,  waa  the  formation,  or,  more  properly 
■peaking,  Uie  permitting  to  be  formed,  of  Tari- 
oas  *Cuerpo8  Francos'  or  Free  Corps,  thfe  men 
WloBging  Xm  which  generally  partook  in  pretty 
equal  proportions  or  the  chancter  of  briffancu 
and  or  soldiers.  There  was,  howcTer,  a  difTer- 
snce  in  the  composition  and  nature  of  these 
hands,  according  as  they  belonged  to  the  one  or 
to  tha  other  of  the  two  parties,  who  for  seven 
years,  made  Spain  the  arena  of  their  strife,  and 
a  Una  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 

The  Carlist  ftee  corps  were  in  fkr  greater 
nomber,  and  much  less  scrupulous  than  those  of 
the  Chnstinos ;  in  fiust,  assimilating  more  to  the 
robber.  They  were  of  many  kin£.  The  par- 
^da  or  corps  of  several  hundred  men,  usually 
vom  two  hundred  to  a  thousand,  and  command- 
td  in  most  instances  by  chieft  who,  in  addition 
to  great  boldness  and  recklessness  of  character, 
had  pretensions  to  some  degree  of  military 
knowledge — ^these  parties,  augmented  by  volun- 
leefs  and  deserters,  and  driven  by  the  Chnstinos 
from  the  district  where  they  carried  on  their 
dtpredations,  were  not  mnfreqnently  formed  in- 
to a  ie|alar  battalion  and  attached  to  a  Carlist 
Wff9  itamue.  Sometimes  beaten  and  decimat- 
ed o^  the  troops  of  the  queen,  and  by  the  nation- 
al guards,  who  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
wiu  them  wherever  they  appeared,  the  remnants 
of  two  or  three  partidas  would  unite  under  one 
leader  and  recommence  their  excursions.  Be- 
sides these  large  bodies  of  men,  there  were  small- 
er ones,  ehiefly  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  horse,  who  would  appear  suddenly  in 
tdkges  where  their  coming  was  unexpected,  and 
<heir  very  existence  unknown,  and  after  plun- 
^lerin|^  the  unfortunate^habitants,  contrive  by 


forced  marchesi  and  an  intimate  f^cquau^UttO^ 
with  the  country,  to  baffle  for  the  time  the,  puc« 
suit  of  the  troops  sent  after  them.  The  relHueSt 
or  flying  guerilla  parties,  are, hardly  to  be  named, 
as,  although  they  were  to  be  found  m  most  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain  during  the  war,  they  Wf  re 
seldom  of  more  Uian  from  tf  n  to  twenty  meni  asu« 
ally  armed  peasants ;  and,  although  calUlw  mp- 
selves  Carlists,  ff»te  frequent^  di^own^d  by  the 
latter,  and  snot  as  robbers  when,  laken  by  thf 
queen's  troops  or  authoritieSr.  The  mulelee^ 
unapprehensive  of  danger,  and  singing  gfkUy.M 
he  guided  his  well-laden  team;  tfie  solitary  dra- 
goon bearing  a  despatch  ;  the  foot-fore  ftraggj^r 
from  an  escort  party ;  the  officer  attended  by. hip 
servant,  and  rejoining  hia  regin^nt  on  horsehiusli 
afler  a  short  leave  of  absence^  dearly  purehasc;d 
by  some  severe  wound ;  these  were  usually  the 
prey  sought  after  by  the  volanUM,  A  gleaming 
of  musket-barrels  in  the  copse  bordering  the 
road,  did  not  warn  the  lonely  traveller  sufficients 
ly  early  to  avoid  the  quickly  following  discharge, 
fatal  to  rider  or  horve,  or  both,  and  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  time  he  was  stripped  of  every  thing 
worth  taking,  and  the  plunderers  in  fUll  retreat 
to  their  fastnesses,  or  perhaps  in  ambush  for  an- 
other victim. 

The  Cuerpos  francos  of  the  Chnstinos  weiO* 
better  disciplined  and  orgftnized,  and  most  of 
the  officers  were  allowed  a  rank  in  the  .  queen's 
service,  one  ^ade  below  tha^  which  they  held  an 
free  companions.  In  the  course  e|f  the  war  more 
than  one  of  these  corps  were  xna4fi  regimenta  of 
the  line,  being  equal  in  discipUne  and  appear* 
ance  to  nearly  any  of  the  Spanish  regular  in 
fantry.  But  not  any  of  the  free  c;i>rps  have  more 
distinguished  themselves,  or  bepome  more  known 
throughout  Spain,  than  that  of  the  volunteers  of 
La  Rioja,  under  Martin  Zurbano,  called  Barea. 
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Martin  Zurhmna. 


Tbia  intrepid  and  fortnnata  &dyentarer  is  a  na- 
ti70  of  the  district  of  La  Rioja,  from  which  his 
corps  takes  its  name,  and  which  comprises  small 
portions  of  the  prorince  of  Alaya  and  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Nayarre.  In  time  of  peace  a  contra- 
hafiista^  or  smuggler,  he  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  songht  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  raise  a  body  of  men  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  queen's  troops  against  the  Carlists. 
His  standard,  once  displayed,  was  resorted  to  by 
smugglers,  robbers,  and  outcasts  of  all  descrip- 
tions, attracted  by  the  prospect  of  ^plunder  and 
adventure.  These  were  increased  by  deserters 
from  the  faction,  until  at  last  he  numbered  five 
or  six  hundred  men  under  his  orders.  It  is  not 
intended  at  present  to  give  a  memoir  of  Zur- 
bano,  and  we  shall  therefore  not  follow  him 
through  the  numerous  bold  exploits,  and  daring 
and  successful  enterprises,  which  have  raised 
him  from  chief  of  a  handful  of  banditti-like 
guerillas,  to  be  a  general  in  the  Spanish  senrice, 
at  the  head  of  soTeral  thousand  fine  troops.  His 
distingubhing  characteristics  are  a  reckless  per- 
sonal bravery,  entire  deyotion  to  the  cause  he 
haf  espoused,  and  ^[reat  conduct  and  cunning,  in  sian 
carrying  through  his  enterprises,  which,  whilst  ^'^' 
onljr  in  command  of  a  small  force,  were  neces- 
■aruy  limited  to  harassing  the  enemy,  cutting  off 
convoys  and  surprising  detachments ;  exploits 
in  which  he  was  highly  successful,  greatly  aid- 
ed no  doubt  by  his  minute  knowledge  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Basque  provinces,  more  es- 
pecially &f  the  Alava  and  Navarrese  bank  of  the 
£bro.  It  is  one  of  these  exploits  that  is  about 
to  be  recounted :  and  the  few  observations  that 
have  preceded  were  necessary,  in  order  to  dis- 
pense with  too  great  a  detail  in  the  narrative. 

It  was  a  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1836. 
The  gates  of  the  city  of^Vittoria  had  been  shut 
*  about  an  hour,  when  an  orderly  sergeant  passed 
under  the  high,  gloomy  arch  wnich,  according  to 
the  fkshion  of  building  in  most  Spanish  towns 
of  a  certain  antiquity,  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
narrow  and  dirty  lane  known  as  the  Calle  Nueva. 
From  the  dingy  windows  and  half  open  doors  of 
the  wine-shops  and  less  reputable  places  of  re- 
sort, which  abound  in  that  street,  issued  forth 
sounds  of  boisterous  merriment,  united  with  the 
tinkling  of  cracked  guitars  and  the  rattling  of 
castanets.  An  occasional  deep  oath  and  noisy 
scuffle  betokened  that  the  reveUers  were  getting 

2uarrelsome  over  their  cups,  and  that  the  caehU- 
»*  might  chance  to  be  brought  into  play.  It 
was  in  these  houses  that  were  biUeted  the  volun- 
teers of  La  Rioja;  and  the  sergeant,  whose  arri- 
Tal  we  have  noted,  came  charged  with  an  order 
to  march  that  night.  His  communication  soon 
changed  the  occupations  of  the  men.  Glasses 
and  bottles  were  deserted,  guitars  thrown  aside, 
women  dismissed  with  almost  as  little  ceremony, 
and  the  careful  examination  of  the  musket,  the 
changing  of  the  dama^d  flint,  the  filling  the 
leathern  belt  with  cartridges,  were  the  pressing 
cares  of  the  moment.  The  soldiers  of  Zurbano 
were  too  well  habituated  to  the  sudden  orders  of 
their  restless  chief  to  be  easily  taken  unprepared; 

*  Knife. 


and  on  this  .occasion  Martyn  had  purposely  kept 
his  intended  sortie  a  secret  from  all  until  the 

fates  were  closed,  lest  some  spy  or  peasant  might 
ave  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  the  enemy. 
The  church  clocks  had  chimed  the  eleventh 
hour  of  the  night,  and  *  sentinels  alerti't  was 
running  round  the  line  of  the  well  guarded 
walls  of  Vittoria,  when  Martin  Zuri»ano  rode 
along  the  firont  of  his  little  band,  drawn  up  with* 
in  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  Could  an  in- 
habitant of  peaceful  and  highly-civilized  coun* 
tries,  a  Lonaen  or  Paris  lounger,  for  instance, 
have  been  transported  suddenly  to  the  side  of 
the  guerilla  chief,  and  have  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve himself  in  the  thirty-sixth  century,  and 
within  a  week's  traveling  of  either  of  the  above 
named  capitals ;  still  less  would  he  have  been 
inclined  to  account  the  title  of  soldiers  to  the 
wild-lookin|r  troops    before   him,  whose  only 

E»int  of  uniformity  consisted  in  their  arms< — 
ere  were  to  be  found  the  natives  of  every 
part  of  Spain ;  Basques  and  Navarrese,  with 
their  high,  shairply-cut  profiles,  sinewy  limbs, 
and  spare  bodies,  side  by  side  with  the  Andalu- 
and  Valencian,  easily  distinguished  by  their 
delicate  features,  slight  frame,  and  generally 
low  stature,  the  beautifUlly-pencilled  eyebrow 
and  mustach^  setting  off  their  clear  but  almost 
copper-colored  skins;  the  Gallego,  powerful 
and  heavily  limbed,  but  generally  of  a  dull  and 
inexpressive  countenance ;  the  grave  Castilian, 
and  the  passionate  Aragonese,  Cafalonians  and 
Manchegos,  and  some  few  Portuguese  and 
Frenchmen.  So  much  for  the  varieties  of  race. 
Nor  was  their  dress  less  motley  and  hizarre. — 
Some  had  the  loose  grey  coat  of  a  Christine  in- 
fantry soldier ;  some  the  dark  jacket,  laden  with 
metal  buttons  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape,  which  was 
the  uniform  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Carlist 
army ;  and  others  again  wore  the  Zumara,  or 
sheepskin  jacket,  so  generally  used  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  and  by  the  Pyrenean  moun- 
taineers. The  boina  or  beret,  'bonnets  de  poUet^ 
forage  caps  of  every  description,  formed  the 
head-dress  of  these  desperadoes,  some  of  whom 
had  adopted  also  a  sort  of  hussar  c^,  with  bag 
and  tassel  of  a  red  or  yellow  cloth,  hanpring  on 
^one  side.  On  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  were 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cavalry,  for  the  most  part 
badly  mounted  and  equipped,  but  fully  armed 
with  lance  and  sabre,  carbine  and  pistol. '  On  the 

t  On  the  summit  of  the  highest  church-tower  in  Viuo- 
ria  was  established,  during  the  war,  an  observatory, 
for  the  purpose  of  notinr  the  movements  of  the  Car- 
lists.  It  was  fitted  up  with  ssveral  telescopes,  by  means 
of  which  everything  that  occurred  within  some  leagues 
around  the  town  was  discernible  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  keep  a  look-out,  and  to  communicate  to  the 
governor  of  the  town  any  movements  they  might  observe 
among  the  enemy's  forces.  At  night  a  watcher  was 
stationed  in  this  observatory  with  a  speaking-trumpet, 
through  which  he  belloweo,  at  the  end  of  every  half- 
hour,  'sentinels  alerta/  literally,  the  sentinel  is  alert, 
eciuivalent  to  our  'all's  well;'  fuid  this  cry  was  imme- 
diately taken  up  by  the  whole  of  the  sentries  on  the 
walls  and  fortifications,  who  were  very  numerous.  The 
noise  made  by  the  man  with  the  speakiiM^-tnimpet  was 
prodigious,  and  sufficient  to  drive  sleep  from  the  pillow 
of  any  new-eomer  to  that  quarter  of  the  town. 


Martin  imrhmM» 
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iinfiie<)iate  left  of  tkete  came  the  liffht  company, 
composed  of  about  forty  of  the  finest  men  of 
the  cofpa,  amount  whom  were  some  who  might 
ha?e  senred  as  models  for  the  painter  or  the 
statuary.  The  li^ht  company  was  well  and  uni- 
formly clothed  with  grey  frock  coats,  secured 
round  the  middle  by  a  belt,  and  having  a  short 
scarlet  cape,  which  just  covered  the  shoulders. 
On  their  heads  they  wore  a  scarlet  cap,  resem- 
bling the  French  cap  of  liberty,  and  fastened 
under  the  chin  by  a  broad  black  Yehret  band, 
which  completely  encircled  the  fkce,  and  form- 
ed a  sort  of  fVame  to  their  sunburned  and  fre- 
quently picturesque  countenances.  With  alpar- 
^ala#*  on  their  feet,  and  rifles  in  their  hands, 
these  men  appeared  and  were  the  beau  ideal  of 
guerillas. 

After  entering  into  these  details  of  the  men, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  the  appearance 
of  their  leader.  Zurbano  is  a  trifle  under  the 
middle  size,  and  about  forty-five  to  fifty  years  of 
affe.  Square-built,  and  muscular,  he  possesses 
ail  the  activity  and  strength  of  a  man  of  thirty, 
whilst  the  lines  on  his  bronzed  and  weather- 
beaten  countenance  appear  more  the  result  of 
&tigue  and  anxiety,  than  indications  of  the  ap- 
proach of  old  age.  His  face  is  clean-shaven, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  whisker,  which 
as  well  as  his  hair,  and  thick,  shaggy  eyebrow, 
is  of  a  dark-brown,  or  rather  a  tawny  black.  A 
deep  set  and  very  quick  grey  eve,  and  thin  com-  ^ 
plressed  lips,  give  something  fierce  and  almost 
cruel  to  his  aspect :  which  expression  is,  how- 
ever, redeemed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  frank- 
ness of  his  broad,  open  brow,  and  by  a  sunny 
■mile,  rendered  more  pleasing,  perhaps,  by  the 
rarity  with  which  it  flits  across  bis  features.  It 
is  a  coontenance  that  would  be  j^dsed  different- 
Ivby  men  of  difiTerent  parties.  The  Garlist, 
detesting  the  very  name  of  Barea,  would  prob- 
ably denounce  his  physiognomy  as  that  of  a 
savage  and  bloodthirsty  assassin,  and  convey- 
ing the  expression  of  every  bad  passion; 
whilst  the  Liberal,  full  of  gratitude  to  the  man, 
and  mindful  of  the  manifold  services  he  has 
rendered  the  cause,  would  find  much  to  admire 
in  the  soldier-like  features  and  determined  bear- 
ing of  this  hardy  partisan.  How  often  is  judg- 
ment swayed  by  feelings  and  predilections  ! 

Martin  rode  to  the  head  of  the  column, 
mounted  on  a  powerful  black  stallion,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  son,  a  slight  boy  of  fifteen,  whose 
lance,  at  the  period  we  now  write  of,  had  alrea- 
dy been  dyed  by  the  blood  of  more  Carlists  than 
he  had  years  over  his  head.  The  gate  was 
opened,  and  the  little  troop  filed  through  and 
advanced  upon  the  high-road  to  Salvatierra. 

AfVer  proceeding  alMut  a  mile  on  this  route, 
they  inclined  te  the  right,  and  struck  off  across 
the  country  nearly  in  as  straight  a  line  mm  the 
erow  flies.  And  now  the  greatest  caution  was 
observed,  in  order  that  their  advance  might  be 
unobserved  by  the  enemy.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  nor  a  cigar  allowed  to  be  alight ;  and  in 


*  A  sort  of  sandal  of  plaited  hemp,  mnch  used  by  the 
lower  order  of  Spaniards^  especially  by  the  Basque 
peasantry. 


the  deepest  ailenee  these  five  hundred  men  ad- 
vanced  across  fields,  over  hedge  and  over  ditch, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Cu'list  country.—* 
They  were  greatly  favored  by  the  night,  which 
was  pitch  duk,  and  a  high  wind  rattled  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  caused  a  rustling 
amongst  the  decayed  leaves,  which  served  in 
some  degree  to  drown  what  little  noise  wis  un- 
avoidably occasioned  by  the  march. 

At  a  lonely  farm-house,  about  ten  miles  from 
Vittoria,  they  halted;  and  five  or  six  men,  open- 
ing the  door,  entered,  and  presently  returned, 
bnnging  with  them  two  peasants  half  clothed, 
and  nearly  dead  with  terror.  These  were  to 
serve  as  guides,  when  Zurbano  had  drawn  from 
them,  by  minified  threats  and  promises^  whatp 
ever  information  they  might  possess  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  Carlists  on  the  preceding 
day.  After  a  few  moments  of  interrogatory, 
the  march  was  resumed.  A  cbuple  of  miles  tu» 
ther,  the  route  led  across  large  stubble  fields, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  thick  coppice  and 
brushwood  cover.  A  slight  scuflle  was  heard, 
two  lancers  suddenly  left  the  main  body,  and 
after  galloping  about  a  htmdred  yards,  reUirned, 
bearing  a  man  between  them.  \i  was  one  of  the 
peasant  guides,  who  had  chosen,  as  he  thought, 
a  favorable  moment,  and  had  endeavored  to  nuko 
his  escape. 

^Mi  eommandMnte^'  said  one  of  the  laneers  who 
'  had  brought  hhn  back,  addressing  himself  to 
Zurbano,  Hhis  prisoner  was  escaping.' 

*Mata  U  r  (kill  him)  was  the  brief  reply. 

A  lance-flag  waved  in  the  air— a  *ror  Dioe* 
senor,  por  la  santissima  vir^n  !'— 'the  dull 
sound  of  the  lance-thmat  as  it  pinned  the  un^ 
happy  wretch  to  the  ground — a  stifled  groan—* 
and  the  body  was  left  to  the  crows  and  the  dogs* 

After  nearly  five  hours'  march,  at  a  pao«  fni^ 
ft  w  but  Spanish  soldiers  could  have  sustailled|t 
the  troops  halted  on  a  road  which  they  had  bef^g^ 
for  some  time  following.  At  seatcely  mtlt^et-. 
shot  from  the  front  rose  the  ehcifi  of  niotmtaina: 
that  form  the  southern  boondary  of  the  province : 
of  Guipuscoa;  and  at  about  a  quarter  of^that  die— 
tance  was  situated  a  small  aliea  or  hamlet    JPif-. 

t  Whatever  fimlts  may  be  attributed  to  the  Spamih 
troops  of  the  prescut  day,  who,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
are  Uttle  more  tbaa  half  disciplinei:!  wh«m  compared 
with  most  other  Enxopean  armies,  it  would  be  most  un- 
just to  refute  them  the  credit  they  reaHy  deserve  for 
their  powers  of  endariag  fotiinie,  even  wiiea  accompa« 
nied  by  hunger  and  thirst.  Willi  a  morsel  of  coarse 
brown,  almost  black,  bread  in  their  heaversack^  they 
will  march  cheerfelly  a  whole  day,  ^peoeraUy  suging. 
and  occasiooally  beguiling  the  weariness  of  the  road 
with  the  favorite  ci|^tto.  The  pace  they  go  at  is  le- 
ally  surprising.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  four 
good  miles  an  hour  is  less  than  their  average  rate :  and 
pedestrians  will  acknowledge  that  to  sostam  this  (or  the 
whole  day,  and  day  after  day,  with  not  more  than  ov^ 
short  halt  in  the  twelve  hours,  it  is  necessary  to  ha>e 
first-rate  muscle  and  bottom.  The  writer  has  seen 
Spanbh  battalions,  after  a  forty-five  mile  march,  ondsc 
a  Duming  sun,  and  over  uneven  and  often  momitainoos 
ground,  arrive  perfectly  fresh,  and  with  scarcely  a  strag- 
gler, and  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  same  men  would 
be  dancing  with  ftie  peasant  girls  as  gayly,  and  appa- 
rently as  littl«  fatigued,  as  if  returned  ftnom  a  short  pro* 
menade. 


Martin  Sfuriana* 


ty  men  and  two  officer*  deUched  themselyec 
mm  the  main  body,  and  spreading  oyer  the 
fields  to  the  ri^t  and  left,  advanced  stealthily, 
and  atailtng  themselres  of  the  cover  of  hedges 
and  trees,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  cloom. — 
When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enahle  them 
to  make  the  circuit  and  station  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  the  houses,  Zui'bano  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  handful  of  horse,  and  charged  at 
fhll  gallop  into  the  village,  followed  at  umost 
equu  speed  by  the  light  company.  He  halted 
In  firont  of  a  house  which,  although  small,  ap- 
pieared  superior  to  the  other  habitations  of  which 
the  hamlet  Was  composed.  It  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  riflemen  so  as  to  render  es- 
cape impossible.  The  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
had  alarmed  the  inmates)  for  a  window  was  open 
and  several  beads  appeared  at  it,  apparently  en- 
deavoring to  discover  the  nature  of  this  noisy 
nocturnal  visit.  In  reply  to  the  summons  of 
Zurbano,  a  man*s  voice  inquired,  Qt<»en  esta  ayf 
Ijuego  sabroM^t  was  the  laconic  answer  of  the 
guerrilla.  At  the  same  moment  the  heavy  oaken 
door  gave  way  under  the  butt*ends  of  three  or 
four  muskets;  and,  springing  from  his  horse, 
Martin  rushed  up  the  stairs,  foUoWed  by  half  a 
dozen  men.  The  whole  had  occurred  in  &r  less 
tune  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  sixty  sec- 
onds had  barely  elapsed  from  the  time  the  word 
gaUop  wae  given  to  the  cavalry  to  the  moment 
when  2^urbano  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  occupants  of  the  house  were  assem- 
bled. It  Was  a  large  sitting-room,  comfortably, 
almost  elegantly,  furnished  in  the  French  style, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  &r  more  fux- 
rur  and  refinement  than  would  have  been  infer- 
red from  the  exterior  of  the  house.  An  open 
pianoforte,  with  music  and  lights  placed  upon  it, 
■ome  drawings  suspended  from  the  waUs,  a  gui- 
tar, with  a  blue  riband  attached  to  it,  and  an 
embroidery  finune,  indicated  fisminine  tastes  and 
(>ooiipation«.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
t66iSi  Were  a  lamp,  some  cards,  and  a  few  books. 
Grouped  together  in  the  reoe«i  of  an  open 
window,  and  with  &ces  betokening  alarm  and 
anz&etj,  stood  seven  persons.  An  elderly  man 
im  plam  clothes,  but  of  militaiy  appearance,  two 
very  youn^  officers  in  stafi*  uniforms,  three  very 
beautiful  girls,  and  a  lady,  who,  fVom  her  mature 
age  and  a  strong  family  resemblance,  might  be 
their  mother,  composed  the  party.  These  were 
the  Carlist  General,  Ituralde,§  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughters,  and  the  lover  and  affianced  husband 
of  one  of  the  gi^le*  The  two  young  men  were 
quartered  not  &t  from  the  residence  of  Itundde; 
and,  having  obtained  a  few  hours  leave,  it  was 
to  make  tber  liost  of  their  hurried  visit  that  the 

%  Who  is  there  T    You  will  toon  know. 

^  lioralde  had  been  j>Iaeed  in  Doo-activitv  a  few 
months  ptevioiuly  to  ht  capture,  by  way  of'^panish- 
ment  for  a  blonder  he  had  eommitted  m  Navarre,  where 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised,  with  1200  men 
muler  his  command,  by  900  laaeers  of  the  guard,  headed 
by  Leon.  The  Carlists,  consisting  entir^  of  infantry, 
were  reposing^  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  their  arms 
piled,  and  qmte  unsuspicious  of  danger.  They  were 
taken  prisoners  to  a  man,  Ituralde  alone  escaped  with 
his  staff  and  mounted  orderlies. 


family  had  remained  till  nearfy  fbtir  o'eloek  ia 
the  morning  without  retiring  to  rest. 

*Mi  general,'  said  Zurbano  with  mock  reapcctf 
and  preserving  perfect  gravity  of  muscle,  al- 
though a  laugh  of  exultation  twinkled  in  hi* 
deep-set  restless  eyes,  that  this  moment  appeared 
to  flash  fire ;  *mi  general,'  said  he,  ironically, 
raising  his  hoina  from  his  head,  *when  your  ex- 
cellency is  at  leisure,  I  would  venture  to  re- 
quest you  to  accompany  me  below  stairs,  mm 
there  are  persons  outside  waiting  anxiously  to  see 
you.* 

'Who  and  what  are  you?'  said  Ituralde,  Had 
what  means  this  outrage  and  intrusion?* 

*I  am  Martin  Zurbano,  called  Barea,'  was  the 
reply. 

At  this  name,  so  dreaded  by  every  Carlist,  a 
shriek  of  horror  bnrst  from  the  females,  wiio 
crossed  themselves  as  if  they  had  beheld  an  evil 
spirit  Even  the  three  men  started,  and  a  deep 
shade  of  gloom,  almost  of  despair,  came  over 
their  countenances. 

*1  am  ready  to  accompany  you,'  said  Itunldey 
after  a  moment's  pause ;  'but  I  beseech  yon,  if 
you  have  the  heart  of  a  man,  protect  my  wife 
and  daughters  f^om  outrage.' 

*  I  do  not  make  war  upon  women,'  sternly 
answered  Barea,  *and  these  are  safe — ^but  for 
yourself  and  those  two  young  cubs  of  rebellion, 
make  your  peace  with  God,  for  in  five  minute* 
you  die.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
heart-rending  scene  that  followed  this  abrupt 
and  cruel  declaration  of  the  Christine  chiefUin. 
The  three  daughters  save  way  to  the  most  fran- 
tic sorrow,  beating  meir  bosoms,  tearing  their 
hair,  and  throwing  their  arms  round  their  nither, 
brother,  and  friend,  as  if  to  shield  them  frona 
the  clutch  of  the  executioner.  The  grief  of 
their  mother,  although  perhaps  stronger,  wae 
more  subdued,  and  of  another  character.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix  that 
stood  in  a  small  niche  of  the  apartment;  and 
whilst  the  biff  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes,  and 
an  occasional  deep  and  choking  sob  burst  from 
her  bosom,  her  lips  moved  in  supplication  to 
Him  who  alone  could  afibrd  her  aid  in  that 
dreadful  moment. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  of  tears  and  wailinga 
the  allotted  five  minutes  slipped  by,  and  on  an 
intimation  fh>m  Barea,  Itundde  and  the  two 
young  men  tore  themselves  from  the  embraces 
of  the  fainting  women,  and  mournfully,  but  firm- 
ly, descended  the  stairs.  In  the  open  air  the 
scene  was  most  picturesque,  and  worthy  the  pen- 
cil of  an  artist.  The  troop  of  cavalry  were 
drawn  up  opposite  the  house,  and  four  of  them 
held  large  pine  torches,  which  shed  a  glaring 
light  for  a  few  yards  around,  throwing  into 
strong  relief  objects  in  the  foreground,  and 
causing  the  surfounding  darkness  to  appear  still 
blacker.  The  strongly  marked  features  and 
fierce  mustaches  of  the  soldiers  were  seen  in  the 
red  light,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  pallid  and  terror-stricken  visages  of  four  or 
five  peasants  who  had  been  taken  prisoners. — 
The  house  was  still  surrounded  by  the  riflemen, 
and  every  house  in  the  village  had  in  like  man* 


Utui  t^  tk$  i^teimeH  Rojfol, 


ner  badi^ntriM  placed  round  it,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  inhabitants;  for  the  Carlists  were 
in  considerable    foroe   at  varioaf  neighborin|^ 
points,  and,  had  the  alarm  been  ffiven,  thej 
might  have  rendered  the  retreat  of  the  adTentu* 
rons  little  band  exceedingly  insecure,  not  to  saj 
impossible.    At  half-a-dozen  yards  from  a  dead 
wall  was  drawn  up  the  firing  paitv  of  twelre 
men,  leaning  on  their  mnskets,  and  waiting  to 
perform  their  Bangrainary  dnty.      Opposite  to 
them,  and  close  under  the  wall,  the  three  Car- 
lists  were  made  to  kneel  down,  their  hands  be- 
ing bound  behind  them — and  one  word — the 
short  word  *Ftre,'   was  all  that  intenrened  be- 
tween them  and  eternity.    At  the  moment  that 
word  was  about  to  be  giyen,  Madame  Ituralde 
and  her  three  daughters  darted  from  the  open 
door  of  t^  house  and  threw  themseWes  between 
the  prisoners  and  their  executioners,  sobbing 
forth  supplications  for  mercy  to  Zurbano,  who 
wras  standing  on  the  right  of  the  firing  party 
with  his  naked  sabre  in  his  hand.    He  stamped 
with  impatience  at  this  fresh  delay,  and  ordered 
some  s<ddiers  to  remove  the  women;  but  the 
latter  clung  together  so  firmly  to  the  Tiotims  as 
to  render  their  remoral  imposible  without  the 
use  of  great  violence.     Whether  the  stem,  but 
not  callous  nature  of  Zurbano  was  touched  by 
tbegrief  of  these  helpless  creatures,  or  whether 
he  reflected  that  the  noise  of  the  firing  might 
alarm  the  Carlists,  or  whether  he  had  no  serious 
intention  to  shoot  his  captives,  it  would  be  diffi^ 
cult  to  say.    Perhaps,  too,  it  occurred  to  him 


that  his  entry  inte  Vittoria  would  be  more  tri- 
umphant if  ^Traced  with  some  prisoners  of  rank 
However  this  may  have  been,  he  ordered  hi* 
sentries  and  videttes  to  be  called  in,  and  the 
battalion  to  be  drawn  up;  and  in  less  than  twelve 
minutes  from  the  time  he  had  entered  the  village 
he  was  on  his  march  back  to  Vittoria,  bearing 
with  him  as  prisoners  Ituralde,  his  son,  and  in- 
tended  son-in-law,  who  was  a  captain  in  the 
Carlist  service.  Madame  Ituralde  chose  to  ao- 
company  Tier  husband;  but  her  daughters  re- 
mained behind  by  the  will  of  their  parents,  and 
in  spite  of  their  ur^nt  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  share  their  imprisonment  aud  sufi*erings. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  Zurbano  march- 
ed into  the  plaza  of  Vittoria,  and  delivered  up 
his  prisoners  to  the  military  authorities  of  the 
town.*  Jn  the  short  space  of  twelve  hours  he 
had  effected  a  march  of  fifty  miles,  not  on  a 
high-road,  but  over  a  rough  and  broken  country. 
With  a  handfril  of  men  he  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  territory,  passing  with- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  several  strong  bodies  of  Car- 
lists,  leaving  in  his  rear,  between  him  and  the 
Christine  lines,  towns,  villages,  and  fortifica- 
tions occupied  by  the  enemies*  troops;  and  final- 
ly esoapingr  all  dan^rs,  and  returning  with  the 
object  of  his  expedition  fully  accomplished. 

*  Ituralde  was  sent  to  the  depot  of  priioiien  at 
finrgofl,  and  died  looa  after,  it  wai  taid,  of  a  broken 
heart. 


UNES  TO  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL. 


BT  M Aunicx  o'rOBXUTT, 


Ocb^blessiiis  upon  you,  my  swafe  little  Hirhness, 
Good  luck  to  the  day  that  you  came  to  tne  fore} 

Bat  shure  Fve  forgotten  my  national  shyness, 
Thus  rhymin'  away  like  my  crony  Tom  Mooie. 

In  Fraser's  last  Mag.  there's  Sir  Morgan  CDoherty 
Has  lipped  you  some  versee— and  so  has  I^igh 
Hunt- 
Thin  why  shouldn't  I,  Mr.  Maurice  OTohcrty  ?— 
Be  aisy ,  my  darlin  ,  I  mane  no  affront 

amre,  havn't  all  beefdwhat  the  great  Dokeof  Sntb- 
eriaod 

Diseoarsedto  the  beys  at  some  matin'  ooe  mom— i 
'Tve  seed  her,"  (says  be)  "  and  troth  in  my  motherland 

A  baVby  so  beautiful  mvir  was  bom." 

Oeh,  bowkl  will  ye  prove,  for  you've  come  amidst 
fSgfatin', 

And  powderin',  and  U^n',  and  all  war's  alarms- 
Tour  aorse  may  look  out  for  the  squall  day  and  night  in, 

For  sure  its  yourself  that  is  now  up  in  arms. 

Says  the  order  at  Coort,  'Put  no  kiss,  mind,  upon  her*— 
WeH,  darlin',  111  make  that  no  matter  of  strife, 

Form  just  take  it  out  from  the  first  maid  of  honor — 
There's  nothing,  my  jewel,  more  aisy  in  life. 

Bat,  troth,  in  concaiving  which  way  'ud  be  betther 


To  sind  von  this  poem,  Vm  bothered  a'most^ 
Will  I  stick  on  a  pictur,  or  pray  pay  the  letther, 
And  slip  it  ginlalely  some  day  ni  the  post  T 

Or.  will  I,  whUe  walking  down  Lord  street,  make 
of  it, 

And  drop  it  by  accident— that's  by  intint  7 
Them  Editors,  musha^  are  s^ure  to  ^t  hold  of  it, 

And  whip  it  convanient,  next  monun',  in  print. 

It  is  thin  your  attindaats,  dames  LiBy  and  Packer^ 
In  the  papers  to  see  it  wUl,  faiz,  fed  amazed ; 

¥^hew,  ma^be  it  won't  be  read  off  like  a  cracker. 
And  thin  it's  meself  will  be  mightily  plaaed. 

Newflourwh,  alanna,  in  years  getting  ripef, 
While  we  are  divartm'  at  patthems  and  rows— 

A  female  John  Bull  as  you  are,  bv  the  piper, 
No  wondher  your  nurse  was  ^elected  from  Cowes. 

Tlmt's  all  mighty  well  for  a  babby  that^s  growin*. 

But  whin  a  bit  ouider,  now  listhen  to  me.  ^ 
Just  take  the  laste  dhrop  of  the  pore  Innishowan, 
>  For  that's  the  tbrue  mother's-milk,  coshlamachiee^ 

Tin  stanzas  complatedj— troth,  sorrow  another 
Will  I  add,  plase  the  pigs,  to  this  illigant  song  5 

Butjist  tell  me  darlin',  pray  How  is  your  mother  f 
We've  not  had  a  Bally  Tbi  iver  so  loi^. 
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THE    TWO    FRIENDd 

BT   MRf .   CO&VWKLL  BAROll   WILSON  . 

Fir$t  .imeriean  R»-print, 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  Still  putin^  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign, 
More  joy  it  gives  to  Woman's  breast, 
To  make  ten  frigid  Coxcombs  vain . 
Than  one  true  manly  Lover  blest  T' 

MOORB. 

It  is  said  that  no  Portrait  painter  could  hit 
the  likeness  of  Ganick's  yarying  fbatores;  but 
puzzling  as  their  trained  expressions  must  haTe 
been  it  were  a  harder  task  to  paint  the  ehangefhl 
face  of  young  Caroline  Morton.  Her  whole  aspect 
was  a  riddlej  she  always  pleased — often  fascinat- 
ed; but  ever  made  you  think,  ponder,  and  doubt,  if 
jou  had  been  deli|^hted  by  a  woman  or  a  child. 
Young  and  beautiful  she  always  seemed;  but  at 
one  moment  she  looked  a  mere  romping  girl,  at 
another  a  prudish  but  accomplished  woman. — 
To  see  her  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  a  few 
Bohool  girls;  her  tossing  hair,  flushed  cheek,  and 
sparkling  eyes,  with  i&  wild  buoyancy  of  her 
petite  figure,  and  the  cries  of  joy  which  she  ut- 
tered ever  and  anon,  would  mske  you  smile  that 
you  had  ever  for  a  moment  treated  her  as  a  wo- 
man, then  a^fain  to  see  her  pensively  seated, 
leaning  her  brow  upon  her  hand,  or  conversing 
calmly  with  full  grown  men  and  women,  her 
whole  manner,  expression  of  countenance,  and 
even  figure  seeming  to  have  changed  to  the 
aspect  of  womanhood,  would  make  you  feel  that 
to  address  her  in  any  other  character  would  be 
almost  insulting.  And  the  suddenness  of  these 
metamorphoses  perplexed  one  the  more.  In  a 
moment,  without  giving  the  least  warning,  her 
little  month,  from  smiling  at  the  light  badinage 
addressed  to  her  as  a  ffiiT,  would  suddenly  as- 
sume a  cold  and  haughty  expression;  her  fine 
eyes  and  beautiful  features  look  calm  and  staid, 
and  what  von  uttered  the  instant  before  as  an  in- 
nocent raillery,  now  seemed,  to  your  confusion, 
to  have  been  an  impertinence.  Such  a  girl  was 
Caroline  Merton. 

Frank  Elton  was  nine  and  twenty,  the  heir 
to  a  good  fortune,  and  endowed  with  most  of 
those  qualities  ef  mind  and  bod v  which  serve  to 
make  a  man  shine  in  the  world.  He  was  ac- 
complished, talented,  and  high  spirited;  had 
travelled,  seen  what  is  called  'life,*  and  indeed, 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  almost  *death'  as  well; 
for  in  his  early  manhood  his  temper,  natundly 
warm  and  petulant,  had  led  him  into  quarrels 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  knowledge  of  the 
world  amended  this,  but  his  natural  character 
united  to  great  refinement  of  thought,  changed 
his  temper  iVom  petulance  to  fastidiousness— yet 
not  to  any  offensive  degree.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
disposition  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  character, 
for  his  good  sense  and  generous  sentiments 
alike  prevented  anything  approaching  to  mo- 


roseness,  peevishness,  or  any  act^  whether  of  im- 
patience or  deliberation,  whidh  selfishness  could 
call  her  own. 

Tetthis  feeling  tempered  his  reflections  more 
perhaps  than  he  was  aware  of,  and  in  no  in- 
stanoe  more  so  than  in  his  ideas  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Like  most  youn^  men  he  had  his  own  pe- 
culiar thoughts  re^ardm^  them,  for  this  b  a  sub- 
ject upon  which,  like  religion,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  two  reflecting  men  who  think  alike.  Frank 
had  many  serious  cogitations  on  this  subject; — 
the  former  one  we  mean^-many  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties as  to  the  matrimonial  venture,  the  prreat- 
est  era  of  life.  Being  rich,  he  had  no  desire  to 
marry  wealth,  being  handsome,  he  wished  for 
be^utv,  and  being  intelligent,  he  had  a  horror 
of  uniting  himself  *for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life' to  a  fool. 

Now  it  seemed  easy  for  such  a  man  as  he  to 
find  a  *■  conjugal  dove,'  who  was  tolerably  *  beau- 
tiful and  wise,'  but  Frank  wished  for  something 
more  than  that.  His  opinion  of  the  sex  was, 
perhaps,  as  little  flattering  to  his  own  discern*- 
ment  as  it  was  to  them,  out  such  as  it  was  it 
made  him  jealous  of  their  influence.  >  His  ex- 
perience of  the  world  made  him  regard  them 
as  light-headed  and  light-hearted,  prone  to  love, 
and  prone  to  forget.  Frank  Elton  required  per- 
fect devotion  of  heart — the  kind  of  love  we  read 
of  in  romances, — he  scorned  a  place  in  a  heart 
that  ever  harbored  another  guest;  he  wished  for 
a  first  affection— like  Adam  to  have  a  mate  cre- 
ated fer  himself.  He  could  not  understand  the 
give  and  take  principle  of  fiirtation;  the  eyes 
Uiat  had  ever  smiled  kindly  upon  another,  might 
just  as  well  attempt  to  fascinate  the  Duke  o€ 
York  on  the  top  of  his  monument,  as  to  bring 
Frank  Elton  to  their  owner's  feet. 

He  had  a  friend  of  exactly  the  same  way  of 
thinking.'  Both  gentlemen  had  an  exoellenl 
opinion  of  themselves  and  of  each  other,  and 
matrimony  by  both  was  regarded  in  the  light, 
rather  of  a  surrender,  than  an  acquisition.  Har- 
ry Melford  ^such  was  the  name  of  Frank *8 
friend)  was  also  blest  vrith  many  advanta^  of 
nature  and  fortune.  They  had  both  a  desire  to 
marry,  but  in  the  meantime  they  did  nothing 
but  deliberate.  « 

^ '  Well  now,  Harry,'  said  Elton  one  gay  ere- 
ning,  as  they  stood  together  commenting  on  the 
beauties  that  flitted  past  them  in  the  brilliant 

saloon  of  the  exclusive  Ladv  N .    *  I  ^- 

clare  that  Caroline  Merton  improves  every  Ume 
I  see  her.  Wjiat  eyes!  what  a  lovely  head,  and 
what  a  figure  the  fairy  has.  Don't  you  notice 
her,  Hal  ?'  continued  he,  keeping  his  eye  glass 
fixed  upon  Caroline.    • 
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^  Pshaw !  a  child,  a  bread-and-butter  darling— 
%  mere  nnnerj  beauty.' 

*  Naj,  bj  mj  faith,  but  look  at  her !  Heav- 
em,  she's  an  angel.' 

*  Whj,  Frank,  yon  are  mad)  the  girl  is  a 
child.' 

*  Only  look  at  her.' 

*■  Well — I  had  no  idea  she  had  grown  a  girl 
like  that.  Why  yes,  she  is  beautinil.  But  then 
she  must  be  very  young.* 

*  I  wish  to  heaven,'  resumed  Elton,  *  I  knew 
her  afe.  Let  me  see.  I  was  a  boy  in  the  nurs- 
ery when  Colonel  Merton  married  Lady  Mary 
Singleton.  I  can  remember  it,  Hal>— Now  how 
old  would  that  make  her  ?' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  what  a  foolish  question  ? — 
How  can  I  possibly  tell  her  see  from  that .'  But , 
I  dare  say,'  continued  Metford  with  a  suppressed 
yawn^  *  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  know  the 
youngr  ledy's  age,  she  will  tell  it  you  herself.' 

<And  1  will  ask  it,'  said  Elton,  resolutely.  «I 
was  Once  a  favorite  with  little  Cary,  and  now 
that  she  has  become  a  woman  perhaps  I  may  be 
a  fiivorite  still.  Harry,'  continued  he,  looking 
gravely  towards  his  fHend,  •  I  think  I  shall  mar- 
ry that  girl.' 

*Tott  are  mad,  Frank,  essentially  mad.  Marry 
a  girl  hardly  emancipated  from  the  nursery  ?' 

*  Nay,  she  is  a  woman — and  the  ^loveliest  too 
in  the  room.' 

*  Well,  Frank,  if  yev  think  so,  why—' 
*Nay,  but  you  must  be  blind  not  to  admit  it' 
*Ah  well,  marry  then,  by  all  means,  many; 

buy  a  new  edition  of '  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,' 
for  your  bride  to  study;  open  an  account  with  a 
confectioner,  and  advertise  for  a  music  master. 
Bat  you're  off.  And  as  I  live,'  continued  Mel- 
finrd,  looking  after  his  friend,  ^  he  is  at  Caro- 
line's side,  and  I  declare  she  welcomes  him  with 
a  smile,  blushes  too, — now  they  are  walking  to- 
gether. Humph  V  continued  the  soliloquist, 
walking  slowly  away, '  I  wonder  if  there's  mad- 
ness in  r^rank  s  fiimily  ?' 

A  brief  hour  had  passed  and  Caroline  Mej- 
ton  still  hung  on  the  arm  of  the  fascinated 
Elton.  He  seemed  anxious  at  every  pause  to 
ask  her  sontething,  but  aa  oflen  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pronounce  the  words.  At  length,  ^- 
most  trembling,  he  said  with  husky  abruptness, 
— *Miss  Merton,  how  old  are  you  ?' 

Caroluie  neither  frowned,  pouted,  nor  appear- 
ed surprised,  but  looking  calmlv  up  to  his  face, 
answered— ^Sixteen,  and  some  few  months.' 

^Caroline,'  said  Elton  fervently,  *I  loye  you.' 

The  young  lady  blushed  crimson  at  the  words; 
the  next  moment  looked  as  if  she  would  give  a 
laugh  and  rush  from  his  side ;  but  no,  the  little 
round  arm  still  remained  linked  in  his  own — she 
hung  her  head,  and  had  there  been  no  one  by, 
Caroline  Merton  would  have  wept. 

It  matters  not  to  tell  what,  or  bow,  she  an-  ' 
swered.  On  the  following  day  Caroline  looked 
ead ;  but  her  eyeu  Ibrightened  when  she  saw  a 
handsome  cab  drive  up  to  her  father's  ^r. — 
Then  she  blushed,  and  then  again  looked  paler 
than  before.  These  visits  continued  for  a  few 
months,  and  ended  in  Caroline  Merton 's  leaving 
I^ndon  as  Frank  Elton's  bride. 


CHAPTER  II. 
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It  was  a  fitir  May  morning,  a  few  years  i 
his  marriage,  and  Elton  sat  lolling  m  his  easr 
chair  m  the  breakftst  parlor  of  his  handsome 

mauMon  in  G Square,  looking  listlessly 

over  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  whUe  his  lady, 
who  had  not  yet  finished  the  morning  repast,  sat 
at  the  table,  glancing  sometimes  at  her  husband, 
but  more  frequenUy  at  her  own  white  and  jewel- 
led hands. 

1^  *^i?S^  ^^  ^f'*  ^  ^^y^  "y  ^•'^  ?'  enquired 
Frank  Elton,  allowmg  the  p^»er  to  drop  upon  his 

«I  accompany  Lady  Protege  to  Squelim's 
morning  concert  at  two.' 

*Humph.  •  And  afler  that  ?' 

'I  think  J  shall  drive  down  to  t^  Countess  of 
Somerton's  Fete  Chiunpetre.' 

'And  so  end  the  day  ?' 

•No,  I  cannot  possibly  sUy  long,  as  I  must  re- 
turn to  dress  for  the  Opera,  for  I  promised  faith- 
fully to  meet  Lucv  Lennox  there ;  and  after  the 
Opera  we  may  look  in  at  Mrs,  Howard's  rout.' 

•Morning  concert,  fete,  opera,  and  rout,  all  in 
one  day — upon  my  word  my  dear,  you  are  run- 
ning a  race  of  gaiety  against  time.' 

•Why  Frank,  yen  know  I  married  at  sixteen. 
I  am  yet  hardly  twenty,  and  if  I  do  not  enjoy 
some  little  recreation  now— pray  when  shall  I  r 

•Some  UUle  recreation  ?' 

•I  declare,  Frank,  you  are  grown  so  morose, 
there  is  no  living  with  you.' 

•I  should  think  not,  my  dear,  for  you  seldom 
do.  But  really,  Caroline,  I  wish  to  heaven  you 
would  not  run  so  much  about.' 

•My  most  sage  Mentor,  would  you  have  one 
at  my  age  coop  herself  up  like  a  dowager  of 
seventy?'  ^ 

•Tour  age,  humph  V 

•And  you  know  I  never  knew  what  gaiety, 
as  you  call  it,  was,,  until  I  .was  married.' 

•Exactly,  my  love.  It  is  all  quite  true- 
hut  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  me,,  neverthe- 
less— I  have  no  domestic  comfiJrt,  none  in 
the  world,'  oontinaed  the  disappointed  hus- 
band. 

Caroline's  hand  stopped  in  the  act  of  lifting 
her  coffee  cup  tc  her  Kps,  and  placing  it  again 

on  the  table,  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter 

•Domestic  comfort!'  continued  she  still  laughing. 
•Domestic  comfort.' 

Tes,'    repeated  Elton,    •domestic    comfort, 

idam.  But  I  have  no  doubt  the  words  have 
a  strange  socmd  to  you.  There  is  np  husband 
in  Eni^Tand  who  would  more  gladly  renounce 
all  society  than  I ;  clubs,  meetings,  and  race- 
course, I  would  give  up  all,  could  I  but  find  thai 
cahn. — ' 

•Nay,  nay,  nay,  dear  FTank,  do  not  become 
sententious.    I  am  sure  you  cannot    say  that  I 

£*ve  you  much  trouble.  There  is  Mrs.  Colonel 
9nox,  now,  who  is  always  teasing  that  unfor- 
tunate husband  of  hers  even  before  strangers, 
with,  •Where  were  you  last  night,  my  dear  ?' 
•Where-did  you  dine  yesterday  ?'  •When  shall 
jrou  return  this  evening  ?'  There  is  Lady  Stu- 
art, who  gambles  deeply,  Mrs.  Forrester,  who 


Ummjkrjmuifi, 


wMildUTMhtheweiaAi^Otfiai  indieMUMl 
jewels— mj  old  friend,  Ellen  HamUton«  who 
makes  herhnebuid  morlftfe  hM  eetele  onee  a 
year  to  pay  debtftfaat  I  sCooAd  be  aahanwd  ef— 
Lady  Mary— • 

<Ay,  ay,  CaroUne,  but  what  consolation  is  all 
this  to  me  ?.  Am  I  better  for  Gel.  Lenox  beinf^ 
bored,  and  Tom  Hamilton  mintd  ?  Serionsly, 
Caroline,  when  you  see  that  I  go  so  little  ent, 
you  real^  ouffht  to-^' 

«Bat,  Frank,  you  know  that  yon  are  many 
years  my  senior,  and  you  oannot  expect  that  at 
my  age  I  should  shut  myself  up  from  all  amuse* 
ment.'  ^ 

'Humph !  Because  yon  are  a  foolish  girl,  I 
am  to  be  considered  old  befbre  I  am  thirty- 
three.  Well,  well,  my  lore,  go  on  rour  own 
way,  I  hope  my  sorrows  may  be  sanotiAed,  that's 
all.' 

Rap,  rap,  rap— rap,  rap,  rap  ! 

*  Who  toe  deuce  is  this  now .'  it  is  too  early 
for  your  fjriends,'  continued  Frank,  goin|^  to  tM 
window.    *Ah  I  it's  Harr^  Melford.' 

*By  the  bye,  I  hear  he  is  on  Che  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  Clara  Morley,'  said  Caroline  rising. 
But  good  bye,  now  Frank.  I  may  dine  at  hMne 
to-day — ^but^-but— you  needn't  wait  for  me.' 
So  saying  the  beautiful  but  thoughtless  wife 
glidea  away,  humming  an  Opera  air. 

*Ah,  Frank,  my  dear  fellow,  how  are  you  ?' 
cried  Melford,  entering  the  room,  holding  out 
both  hands,  and  shaking  those  of  his  friend 
heartily.  *  How  are  you  ?  But  why  should  I 
ask  that,'  continued  he  as  they  seated  them- 
selves, *with  such  a  wife  as  you  hare,  you  must 
be  happy.    Tou  are  a  lucky  dog,  Frank.' 

*  Fiery,'  rejoined  the  other  drily. 

*Toung,  beautiful,  and  aoeomplished— a  first 
love  too.  £ffad  now,  Frank,  I  consider  yon  to 
be  the  most  fortunate  man  in  England.' 

Mr.  Frank  Elton  threw  himself  back  hi  his 
chair  and  looked  at  the  jGeUmw, 

*l  presume,'  continued  Melford,  *  you  have 
heara  that  I  too'am  about  to  become  a  Benedict. 
Deaths  and  marriages  are  public  news,  eh  .'* 

*I  have  just  this  moment  heard  it.' 

•And  the  lady?' 

«Oh,  the  lady,  yes,  I  heard  that  too,  but  I  have 
forgot  it — I  have  no  curiosity  in  these  matters 
now,  Hal.' 

<I  dare  say  not.  Envy  no  man,  eovet  no 
man's  possessions,  happy  in  your  own ;  but  the 


lady's  am*  fiCkmifwiiy^-fM  ksewheronte 
Ithink.' 

*  Ah,  yes    yes,  tthink  I  remember  the  name.' 
<  You  must  remember  the  lady,  too,  for  we 

both  used  to  dance  and  flirt  with  her  some  years 
ago.  No  first  love,  I  fear,  mine  Frank — baft 
then  few  can  hope  to  be  so  fortunate  as  yourself.' 
*It  is  a  modest  wish,*  rejoined  Frank,  thought- 
fkHy. 

*  You  remember  you  used  to  say  that  a  wo- 
man's heart  was  worfhtoss  unless  it  gave  you  its 
first  lees.' 

*If  I  said  so,  it  was  a  grievous  error,  and 
•grievously  has  Cesar  answered  it.'  ^ 

•How,  now,  Frank,  whait  do  you  mean  ?* 

•That  you  lose  nothing  by  losing  your  bride's 
first  love.' 

•Ay,  Frank,  but  Clara  has  flirted  with  half  the 
town.' 

•So  mu6h  the  better— h«d  she  fliHed  widi  hilf 
the  ceAntry  too.' 

•By  heaven,  you  surprise  me,  Ftunk.  But  I 
don't  quite  see  your  minuiing' 

•It  IS  this,  Harry.  All  women  fkir%  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  and  if  they  have  not  done 
so  before  marriage,  take  my  word  for  it  they 
will  after.  It  is  a  disease  like  the  small  pox, 
mildest  when  taken  younr— and  not  so  apt  to 
leave  marks  either.  Thank  vour  stars,  Hal,  that 
vour  bride's  flirting  fit  will  be  over ;  she  has 
learned  enough  of  Uie  worthlessness  of  conquest 
and  the  caprice  of  men's  hearts  to  appreciate 
your  aflection — I— I  am  now  convinced,'  add^ 
poor  Elton,  •there  is  no  woman  makes  such  a 
good  wife  as  an  old  flirt.' 

•Old!  Ay  there's  another  ^ung.  Clara  is 
rather  passee — she'i  now  six  or  seven  ttid  tweU" 
ty— but  then  such  eyes  f ' 

•Oh,  never  mind  ner  eyes.  Six  or  seten  and 
twentv !  Harry  give  me  your  hand — ^you  will 
be  a  happy  man.  I  wish  yoil  joy  sincerely- 
most  sincerely.' 

•But  Frank.' 

•Nay  never  mind,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 
But  I  see  yonr  cab  is  at  the  door.  Just  wait  tifl 
I  draw  on  my  boots,  we'll  take  a  drive  together 
— «nd  then  come  back  here  and  have  a  tete-a-tete 
dinner.* 

•A  tete-a-tete  dinner!  Mrs.  Elton,  is  not 
she — ' 

•She's  gone  to  the  dev —  that  is,  I  uMan,  I 
dont  know  where  she  is  gohe ; — ^but,'  eontimied 
Frank  drily,  •but  she  told  me— •not  to  wait.* ' 


LINES    FOR    MUSIC. 


The  winds  are  huibed— the  summer  iky. 

Is  eloudlett  and  serene; 
Each  twinkling  star  its  vigil  keeps 

Around  nigfat't  Stiry  Qnaen; 
The  sound  of  muiie,  soft  and  dear, 

Steals  o'er  yon  silver  lake- 
Such  strains  of  sweetest  melody, 

Can  ne'er  of  eaith  partake. 


O,  yes,  'tis  Zurich's  sweetest  song* 

That  wakes  the  evening  air, 
The  menks  at  yeadsr  eeuvent  cbaat 

In  sdemn  strains,  their  prajer; 
neir  mingling  voices  seem  to  vie 

With  the  Eolisn  lyre, 
Such  strains  would  surely  we^l  compare 

With  the  Ang^e  Choir.  L.  B. 
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THE  SAD  BIRD  OF  THE  ADRIATIC— A  TALE. 


BT   BXirmT  T.  TVCKZ&MAV. 


« lk)Ye^ Iwr  from  my  boylwod— die  to ■» 
Wii  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart.' 

No  complacent  hero  of  chiralric  timea  erer 
aallied  forth  from  his  caatle-domain  with  a  more 
free  or  self-BoataiBed  feeling,  than  Gioyanni 
Deltini  left  the  Mokforti  Palace — the  abode  of  a 
branch  of  his  fiunily,  on  a  calm  aummer  ere- 
ning,  at  a  period  aubaequent  to  the  era  when. 
'  knightly  enterpriae  waa  rife  in  Enrojpe.  It  had 
been  a  day  oi  featiraJ  in  Venice ;  of  which  the 
young  man  was  reminded  by  the  unusual  num- 
beTof  passing  gondolas,  indicating  that  their 
▼arious  occupants,  weaned  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Piaxxa,  were  hastening,  at  an  un-' 
wontedly  early  hour,  to  enjoy  the  more  rational 
delights  of  the  eomversmxwtu.  The  exhilaration 
or  rather  hopefulness  of  his  mood  was  not  un- 
obserVed  by  one  of  his  associates,  whose  gon- 
dola slowly  approached  the  palace,  while  he 
stood  in  moBMntary  hesitation  upon  the  steps, — . 
then  pointing  the  expectant  gondolier  toward 
the  grand  canaJ,  wrapt  his  lifht  cloak  about 
him,  and  disappeared  beneath  the  awning.  The 
aspect  of  Giovanni  would  not,  indeed,  have  ex- 
cited the  notice  of  a  less  circumspect  or  inter- 
ested obtferrer  >  but  this  cavalier  waa  not  un- 
read even  in  the  conventional  signs  of  auceeas, 
and  his  own  mind  being  filled  with  the  image 
of  the  lovelj  heiress  of  the  Monforti  honors,  it 
was  not  svurprising  that  the  happy  aspect  of  his 
friend,  as  he  made  his  e'greas  m>m  that  lady's 
portal,  should  awaken  his  passing  and  perhaps 
^  painful  attention.  He  remembered,  also,  Gio- 
vanni's habitually  serious  if  not  sad  expression — 
a  characteristic  which  in  boyhood  had  obtained 
him  the  appellation  of  Signor  Preta^  and  con- 
trasting it  with  his  present  cheerfulness,  he  im- 
aediateljr,  in  accordance  with  his  Italian  phi- 
loaophy,  ascribed  the  miraculous  change  to  the 
mtgie  influence  of  the  aame  passion  which  now 
possessed  his  own  bosom.  And  a  abade  of  dis- 
pleasure darkened  his  brow,  as  his  former  inti- 
mate retomed  his  formal  greeting  with  familiar 
a&btlitj.  Utterly  without  the  least  foundation, 
however,  were  the  jealous  thoughts  awakened 
in  the  breast  of  Signorina  Monforti's  suitor  by 
this  casual  meeting.  Ny  Tival  of  his  was  Gio- 
vanni; not  having  even  seen  or  sought  to  see, 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  fair  denizen  of  the 
palace*.  His  frequent  visits  thither,  however, 
were  not  without  an  object  and  an  interest.  His 
favorite  recreation  was  discussion  with  Father 
Teodoro— the  old  confessor  whom  the  duke  of 
Monforti  had,  many  yeara  before,  adopted  as  a 
friend  and  counsellor.  Giovanni  had  been  earlj 
attracted  to  the  old  man's  side  by  the  fund  of 
'  story  which  he  pictured  out  with  dramatic  ef- 


feot,  to  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  enihoai- 
astic  boy ;  and  the  fountain  which  had  quench- 
ed his  childish  thirst  for  novelty,  now  minis- 
tered to  his  manly  appetite  for  knowledge,  and 
excited  into  pleasurable  activity,  the  reflective 
sentiment,  which  was  the  deepest  resource  ef 
his  nature. 

Giovanni  had  resided  Ihr  several  yenrs  in  Pa* 
dua,  and  at  the  then  flourishing  university  of 
that  city  had  obtained  an  education  beyond  that 
which  many  of  his  elders  oould  boast,  since  it 
had  Bobeerved  the  acquisition  of  habits  of  mind 
and  the  formation  of  tastes  of  a  high  and  felici* 
tons  character.  He  had  been  but  a  fiiw  days  in 
his  native  oitv  *,  and  his  fikmily  being  at  their 
estate  on  tba  borders  o€  the  Brenta,  the  young 
Venetian  freely  devoted  the  hours  to  reviving  h^ 
acquaintance  with  the  varied  hatmts  of  earlier 
years.  With  the  exception  of  the  good  padre's 
society,  his  enjoyments  had,  thus  far,  been 
chiefly  of  a  solitary  kind. 

The  converse  of'^this  evening  had  been  pecu* 
liarly  hampy .  The  young  Deltini  had  passed  thfe 
morning  m  the  rtgtUia  sports  and  ehuroh  oe»- 
monies.     He  had  entered  eheerfklly  iate  the ' 
spirit  of  the  daT-4br  he  was  neither  ttnaoeial 
nor  morose,  altaough  thouffhtftill^  inclined,  nad 
ideal  in  his  tendencies.    The  frisiid  to  whoat 
companionship  be  had  trusted,  far  his  chief 
pleasure,  during  tike  lesta.  deserted  him  with  a 
hasty  a^ogy,  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  rich 
senator  whom  Giovanni  despised  for  his  arro- 
gance.   And  the  youth  bad  passed  the  remain- 
der of  the  dav.in  a  listless  and  dissatiafied  state 
of  mind,  and  retired  from  its  festivities  with 
acarcely  an  inkling'  of  the  alacrity  whieh  was 
fresh  and  eager  wiUiin  himat  the  morning  hour. 
In  a  word,  the  sad  recollection  which  the  sus- 
ceptible as  well  as  the  unrefined  must  endure, 
had  began  to  dawn— we  should  rather  sa^  low- 
er— upon  him,  even  froin  what  the  unthmking 
would  call  the  trivial  experience  of  a  da^.  '  He 
had  felt,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the  solitude  of 
a  crowd  ;  he  had  deeply  recognized  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  world.    He  was  an  incipient  misan- 
thrope.   And  yet  from  a  communion  with  a 
kindred  but  more  mature  spirit,  he  came  fi^rth 
with  the  bearing  of  one  who  had  fomething  ta  ' 
live  for,  and  much  to  hope.    His  Mentor  nad 
vividly  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  philan- 
thropy, and  excited  a  consciouaness  of  personal 
ci^iacity.    A  splendid  vista  was  opening  to  hia 
mind's  eye ;  a  beautiful  spirit  was  rising  from 
the  subsiding  tide  of  past  emotion ;  a  rich  vis- 
ion was  ahaping  itself  from  the  mists  of  futuri- 
ty, and  the  sun  of  Hope  was  arrajing  it  in  its 
golden  hues     And  the  outward  scene  marred 
not  the  world  of  musing ;  for  <be  goa49U  had 
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quietly  shot  out  firom  among  the  buildings,  and 
was  gliding,  almost  alone,  upon  the  moon-lit 
bay  of  Venice. 

The  epoch  which  preceded  the  downfall  of 
the  Adnatic  Queen,  although  it  witnessed  the 
gradual  resignation  of  her  foreign  conquests, 
was  not,  for  a  considerable  period,  marked  by 
any  prominent  indications  of  decay  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Osean  City.  The  immense 
riches  which  the  enjoyment  of  such  noble  com-i 
mercial  facifities  had  induced,  still  filled  the 
coffers  and  displayed  itself  in  the  magnificent 
estiU>li8hments  of  the  Venetians.  And  their 
wealth  was  probably  nerer  more  apparent  to 
the  stranger,  than  when  the  inactivity  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  external  advantages,  and 
the  cessation  of  war,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
that  dire  foe  against  which  even  the  powers  of 
imperial  Rome  proved  unavailing  —insidious 
Luxury.  No  entertainment  commanded  so 
high  a  price  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, or  was  more  universally  sought  and  en- 
joved,  than  music.  The  fondness  for  the  art 
which  characterizes  the  Italians,  was  gratified 
to  an  extent  easily  imagined,  at  a  period  when  the 
means  of  procuring  it  in  perfection,  were  so 
abundant  as  among  the  wealthy  children  of  the 
Sea-Cybele.  Many  a  family  who  could  not 
boast  of  a  eoja  granda  on  the  Great  Canal,  or 
whom  circumstances  had  precluded  from  shar- 
ing the  perils  and  profits  of  commerce,  thanked 
the  Virgin  for  the  dolce  voce  with  which  one  of 
its  members  was  endowed,  whereby  the  hand- 
some support  of  all  of  them  was  secured. 

Giovanni  was  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  see 
a  small  gondola  propelled  by  a  single  gondolier, 
pass  the  silvery  track  several  rods  in  advance  of 
his  prow.  The  size  and  equipment  of  the  lit- 
tle bark,  and  the  evident  aim  of  the  oarsman  to 
keep  at  a  little  distance  and  in  the  line  of  the 
breeze,  prepared  him  to  expect  a  serenade,  for 
which  he  was  not,  indeed,  disinclined.  His 
bargeman  almost  involuntarily  slackened  the 
sweep  of  the  oars,  and  even  repressed,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  their  measured  breathing,  when  the 
first  notes  were  audible.  The  precise  words  of 
the  eavatina  may  not,  indeed^  be  given ;  but  the 
idea  has  been  happily  embodied  in  a  more  mod- 
em ^fimn: — 

Sensa  pace,  e  lensa  tpeme 
Coo  OB  cor  ebe  troppo  tente, 
In  vedro  V  eta  ndente 
Consumani  nel  dolor. 
Ah !  per  mi  noa  v'e  ma  speme, 
Noav'epace,  non  v^amor! 

These  words,  chanted  by  a  voice  modulated  to 
the  sweetest  intonations,  found  their  way  directly 
.  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners.  The  oars  were 
suffered  to  trail  till  the  gondola  became  almost 
stationary.  Giovanni  leaned  from  the  little 
window,  and  when  the  song  ceased,  cleared  his 
gaze  to  mark  distinctly  the  fair  musician.  The 
inimitable  pathos  of  the  vocalism  had  moved 
him  deeply,  and  he  was  sensible  of  a  spontane- 
ous and  respectful  interest  in  the  songstress! 
He  could  only  discover,  however,  through  the 
blinds  of  the  opposite  goi^dola,  the  fi>lds  of  a 
white  gannent.    <}iving  the  signal  to  approach. 


and  throwing  a  coin  into  the  pro^red  cap  of  the 
gondolier,  he  bade  him  ask  the  sweet  vocalist  to 
come  forth,  that  he  might  thank  her  for  a  more 
congenial  melody  than  had  blest  him  for  years. 
That  personage  replied  to  his  request  onljr  b^  a 
grave  movement,  intimating  the  impossibility 
of  acceding  to  it ;  ^et  there  was  so  much  gen- 
tleness in  the  decisive  refusal,  that  even  one 
less  kindly  disposed  than  Giovanni  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  irritated  thereby.  The  manner  of 
the  gondolier,  therefore,  only  served  to  exeite 
hb  interest  more  deeply ;  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  bestowed  upon  him  the  attention  hia 
appearance  was  well  calculated  to  awaken.  He 
was  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  and 
his  figure  so  well  proportioned  and  lightly 
firamed  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  youth— an  im- 
pression which  his  white  hair  and  the  bland 
seriousness  of  his  ftce  at  once  dissipated.  In- 
stead of  the  decorated  iacket,  gay  sash,  and  tas- 
seled  cap  of  the  craft,  his  habiliments  were  of  a 
dark  hue ;  and  but  for  his  embroidered  vest  and 
the  evidence  his  complexion  and  thin  but  mus- 
cular arms  gave  of  his  avocation,  one  might 
have  taken  the  old  man,  as  his  form  was  half, 
concealed  in  shadow,  for  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent Armenian  fhitemity,  as  readi^  as  for  a  gon- 
dolier of  Ventoe  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 
Having  surveyed  him  a  moment,  he  was  about 
to  renew  his  request,  when  he  was  startled  by 
the  hurried  whisper  of  h(s  own  gondolier  at  the 
stem.  <  Pardon,  signer,*  said  be,  'you  are  a 
stranger  in  Venice — we  had  better  away.* 

*  Paztenza,  Pietro,'  replied  his  master.  *  Old 
man'  he  continued,  addressing  the  aged  oars- 
man, *  I  would  see  the  melodist  beneath  the 
awning.* 

'  Thou  knowest,  signor,  the  finest  Warblers 
have  not  the  richest  plumage,'  quickly  again 
whispered  his  officious  adviser.  ^Signtrrmio^ 
this  parley  is  dangerous.  St.  Mark  protect  us!— 
ah,  he  is  off! ' 

« Follow ! '  was  the  reply ;  and  the  gondolas 
continued  side  by*side. 


Speak,  I  pray  you,'  said  the  young 
but  the  veteran  answered  only  b^  a  sad  smile 
and  a  gaze  of  anxious  scrutiny  directed  toward 
the  distant  and  fiiiry-llketsity. 

'  He  is  dumb,  signor,'  svd  one  of  the  boat 
men  with  obvious  awe. 

^ Foverino^*  exclaimed  Giovanni;  •friend,  I 
desire  to  behold  thy*  precious  charge,  because  it 
would  bring  pleasure  to  one  fkmiliar  with  sor^ 
row,  to  look  upon  the  only  vocalist,  among  the 
many  whose  voices  have  echoed  beneath  this 
sky  to-day,  whose  music  has  proved  a  balm.' 

A  pause  followed,  broken  only  by  the  gentle 
splash  of  the  oars,  and  the  muttered  invoca- 
tions of  those 'Who  manned  the  gondola  of  Gio- 
vanni. *  Father  Teodoro  was  nght,*  at  Jength 
he  murmured  ;  '  1  must  leara  to  be  distrasled  ;* 
and  helhrew  himself  back  upon  the  cushions, 
with  the  intention  of  directing  Pietro  to  aban- 
don the  useless  pursuit,  when  a  slight  noise 
made  him  hesitate :  the  oars  were  simultane- 
ously lifted,  their  bearers  hastily  made  the  mm 
of  the  cross,  and  the  gondolas  swaged  gently 
apart,  and  were  at  rest.    Giovanni  noted  not 
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theie  phenomena.  That  low  rattling  eoond  eo 
well  known  to  his  ear,  was  now  electrical ; — it 
was  produced  by  slipping  aside  the  blind  of  the 
'  opposite  xrondola.  Thither,  as  to  a  revelation  of 
wonder,  his  eyes  were  instantly  turned.  The 
face  which  appeared,  produced,  at  first,  simply 
a  strong  impression  of  surprise.  He  had  an- 
ticipated the  siffht  of  beauty ;  and  though  his 
quick  fancy  haa  buf  vaguely  imaged  its  details, 
the  half-formed  portrait  which  that  active  limn- 
er had  already  created,  was  naturally  instinct 
.with  the  peculiar  species  of  loveliness  that  most 
commonly  |[reeted  him.  He  had  unconsciously 
endowed  his  invisible  consoler  with  eyes  elo- 
•  quently  dark^  and  hair  of  the  same  hue.  Bat 
these  Italian  characteristics  he  failed  to  discover. 
The  hair  of  the  sweet  melodist  was,  indeed, 
dark,  but  not  deeply  so,  and  the  eyee  were  Ital- 
ian only  in  £heir  expressiveness — so  deep,  full 
and  varying,  that  the  idea  of  ascertaining  their 
color  never  obtruded  itself  upon  his  mind ;  all 
that  was  distinctly  realized  was  their  witch- 
ery— their  mystic  and  moving  power.  Giovan- 
ni was,  at  the  first  glance,  only  surprised  that 
they  were  not  jet-black,  like  the  eyes  of  Padua 
donnas  he  had  heard  sing,  or  the  e^es  of  his 
sisters,  who  were  doubtless  then  singing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brenta.  It  was  not  remarkable 
that  fine  vocalism  and  black  eyes  were  nearly 
associated  in  his  mind.  Fond  as  he  was  of  ana- 
lyzing his  feelings,  and  predetermined  as  he  had 
bsen  to  make  his  gaze  a  searching  one,  the  re- 
currence of  those  tones  sent  a  new  thrill  to  his 
heart,  and  banished  his  newly  regained  self- 
possession. 

^  *  Heard  I  not  the  name  of  Father  Teodoro, 
signor  ?  "*  asked  the  stranger. 
*Thou  didst,  sweet  lady.' 
'  Dost  thou  know  him  ?  * 
*  He  is  m^  friend — and  perchance  thine.' 
The  inquiry  seemed  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense 
of  indiscretion ; — for  she  compressed  her  lips, 
seemed  inwardly  chiding  herself,  and  moved  as 
if  about  to  cut  short  the  interview.  Giovanni 
hastened  to  check  even  the  latent  intention,  and 
with  respectful  earnestness,  thus  addressed 
her : — *■  Lady—for  it  is  in  vain  that  thou  appear- 
est  pursuing  an  avocation  generally  followed  by 
peasant  fflrls  firom  the  shore,  or  plebeians  of  the 
city — lady,  let  me  thank  thee  for  so  sweet  a  se- 
renade, and  pardon  one  who  deeply  sympathizes 
with  the  sorrowful  spirit  thy  melody  indicates, 
for  asking  what  motive  induces  thee  thus  richly 
to  minister  to  the  by-way  pleasure  of  Venetians, 
when  thou  shouldst  grace  the  innermost  circle 
of  their  patrician  society.* — She  who  was  thus 
addressed,  as  the  kindly  words  were  uttered, 
leaned  from  her  gondola,  and  the  clear  moon- 
light rendered  beautifully  apparent  her  regular 
features,  calm  and  finely  arched  brow — the 
sweet  smile  which  stole  upon  her  lip,  and  the 
^teful  tenderness  which  spoke  in  her  eye.  An 
mstant  elapsed  afler  he  had  spoken,  when  in 
the  same  touching  voice  she  pronounced  the 
brief  but  meaning  reply,  *  The  love  of  my  moth- 
er.* Then  gracefully  waving  her  hand,  she 
drew  back  the  lattice;  and  while  Giovanni, 
completely  lost  in  his  own  feelings,  looked  list-  . 


kssly  on — her  light  barge  swiftly  sped  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  nearest  shore. 

As  hit  gondola  approached  the  city,  Giovan- 
ni emerged  from  beneath  its  sable  covering,  and 
leaning  upon  the  frame- work,  applied  himself 
Uh  elicit  from  Pietro  intelli^nce  which  inter- 
ested him  to  a  degree  of  which  he  was,  as  yet, 
quite  unaware.  *  Thou  wast  wont  to  be  faithful 
to  me,  Pietro,  when 'thy  fidelity  was  of  little 
importance,  and  my  favor  of  no  advantage  to 
thee ;  and  methinks  that  now  thou  canst  scarcely 
prove  otherwise.'- 

'  Will  the  signor  question  his  noble  father  as 
to  Pietro  ?  *  asked  the  old  gondolier,  with  the 
confidence  of  one  unjustly  suspected. 

^No,  Pietro;  'tis  needless.  I  did  but  try  thee. 
But  hasten  to  inform  me  respeotins  the  myste- 
rious occupants  of  yon  strange  bark.' 

*  It  is  little  more  than  a  year,  signor,  since 
aught  was  known  of  them  on  the  Quay  or  in  the 
Piazza.  She  is  tailed  the  Sad  Bird  of  the  Adri- 
atic .  One  of  those  melancholy  serenades  which 
.so  much  delighted  you  to-night,  equally  pleased 
one  of  the  senators  who  encountered  herjron- 
dola  on  his  return,  about  this  hour,  from  Fusi- 
na.  His  efibrts  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  were 
without  success,  although  it  is  said  he  proffered 
a  treble  salary  if  she  would  join  his  palace  band. 
Many,  afler  this,  sought  and  enjoyed  her  music; 
but  all  attempts  to  ifivade  her  incognito  were 
avoided  from  the  fact  which  was  promulgated 
that  she  was  performing  a  vow,  being  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  church.  Hence  she  is 
reverenced  by  every  one.  Her  gondola  glides 
about  between  the  Lido  and  the  Quay  from  sun- 
set till  dawn,  in  weather  like  this.  She  never 
enters  the  city.  Where  she  abides  we  know 
not ;  although  many  say  at  St.  Lazarus.  Her 
huonamanos  are  very  great,  and  I  think  this 
night,  for  tl}e  first  time,  has  her  face  been  seen 
on  these  waters.  Ah,  signor,  I  tremble  for  the 
consequences  of  this  adventure.  '  Nicolo,  the 
most  daring  gondolier  in  Venice,  is  undergoing 
severe  penance  for  having  pledged  himself  to 
track  out  her  retreat.  St.  Mark  grant  it  may 
bode  us  no  evil.' 

*  Amen,'  exclaimed  Giovanni ;  '  and  remem- 
ber, Pietro,  this  meeting  is  a  secret.' 

*  Deep  as  mid-ocean,  signer.' 

'But  the  knaves  yonder' — pointing  to  the 
other  bargemen.    . 

*  Signor,  they  are  mine  ! ' 

Pietro  had  merely  imparted  the  tale  which 
circulated  among  his  fellows.  Camilla  Goretti, 
for  such  was  the  true  name  of  the  *  Sad  Bird ' 
was  the  only  daughter  of  a  Tuscan  lady  of  no- 
ble origin,  who  had,  a  few  months  before  the 
date  of  our  story,  followed  her  husband  to 
Venice,  to  await  with  him  the  result  of  a  com- 
mercial speculation — the  last  of  a  series  of  at- 
tempts to  amend  their  fallen  fortune.  The  ex- 
periment totally  failed ;  and  the  depressed  no- 
bleman sank  slowly  to  his  grave.  The  fair 
mourners  had  since  sojourned  in  one  of  the  re- 
tired islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Venice.  The 
mother's  afflictions  and  feebleness  were  obvi- 
ously Bubduinff  her  vital  powers;  and  the 
daughter,  in  the  pure  spirit  of  filial  devotion. 
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with  the  aid  of  the  mute  ^rondolier,  who  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  cnurch,  adopted  the 
•oheme  we  have  seen  she  managed  so  success- 
fiiUy,  and  by  this  means  ministered  to  her  pA.- 
rent>  every  comSbrt,  and  yet  preserved  the  se- 
clusion so  congenial  to  her  sorrowing  heart  and 
native  delicacy.  She  had  but  one  relative  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  whose  welfare  she  man- 
aged to  Iteep  herself  informed,  but  whose  socie- 
ty the  stricken  family  had  not  sought  since  their 
arrival.  He,  thereibre,  remained  ignorant  of 
the  abode  of  his  relations,  though  aware  of 
their  misfortunes.  Camilla  was  consoled  by  the 
title  and  story  which  the  superstitious  fancj  of 
the  Venetians  had  attached  to  her  name,  since 
they  threw  around  her  the  protecting  halo  ef  a 
sacred  mystery.  She  was  onlv  surprised  that 
the  mourmiil  strain  with  which  her  oppressed 
fbelings  forced  her  to  begin  her  enterprise, 
should  have  proved  so  eTOOtive,  for  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  gaiety  of  the  Venetian  tem- 
perament. -She  might  have  understoM>d ,  the 
eharm^  however,  by  reverting  to  the  peculiar 
interest  which  the  human  mind  takes  in  deep 
feeling,  however  sad— especially  when  the  pre- 
vailing language  which  addresses  it  is  of  a  su- 
perficial kind,  as  was  then  the  case  in  Venice. 
But  unacquainted  as  she  was,  with  the  cause 
which  rendered  her  airs  so  attractive,  she  re- 
joiced that  it  was  so,  since  she  could  then  sing 
ftom  the  heart.  Joyful  music  was  but  mockery 
to  one  who  was  watching'the  departure  from  the 
world  of  the  only  being  with  whom  she  could 
claim  near  alliance.  *■  "Hie  love  of  her  mother ' — 
the  beautiful  motive  she  had  designated  as  her 
inspiration-— she  believed  the  last  which  would 
excite  her  to  effort  on  earth.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  destiny  of  her'  house,  that  its  last 
hope  should  be  so  speedily  extinguished.  And 
when  a  few  months  passed  away,  and  the  or- 
phan lifted  herself  from  the  first  despair  of  be- 
reavement, she  found  one  lingering  and  saving 
sentiment  shining  up,' like  a  gem  of  light,  fh>m 
the  troubled  depths  of  her  soul.  OMying  its 
impulse,  after  weeks  of  lone  mourning,  a  new 
day  dawned  upon  her.  But  of  this  we  must 
vpeak  anon. 

To  a  common  observer,  the  life  of  the  young 
Deltini,  after  the  return  of  his  family,  was  of 
the  same  tenor  as  that  of  the  generalftv  of  no- 
ble Venetians  whose  youth  pronibited  their  en- 
gaging in  the  state  duties  of  the  period,  and 
whose  fHvolty  rendered  permanent  mental  ap- 
plication of  any  kind  equally  onerous.  Giovan- 
ni was  often  encountered,  at  the  usual  hours,  on 
the  promenade  beneath  the  arcades  of  St.  Mark, 
and  his  gondola  occasionally  seen  moored  to 
the  steps  of  the  Rialto  or  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  superior  edifices.  None  of  his  gay  ac- 
quaintances, however,  were  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  notice  the  regulari^  and  length  of  his 
evening  excursions }  and  if  the  thoughtfulness 
of  his  demeanor,  now  and  then,  drew  a  gaze  af- 
ter him,  the  spectator,  if  young,  only  Siought 
what  a  marvel  it  was,  that  one  so  recently  ar- 
rived should  not  be  joyous  in  ffestive  Venice — 
and,  if  old,  shrugged  meaningly  at  the  idea  of 
the  early  involvement  in  her  political  intrigues 


which  the  anxious  though  unruffled  brow  de- 
noted. Giovanni  lived  only  between  morning 
and  evening  twilight.  The  setting  sun  called 
him  to  conscious  and  glad  being.  The  long 
summer  day  was  to  him  a  season  of  dreaming ; 
not  that  the  levee,  the  feast,  or  the  duties  ot 
citizenship  were  neglected;  but  their  formal 
routine  was  formally  gone  through  with,  and 
gladly  escaped.  But  Sie  fareweU  rays  of  the 
orb  of  day  seemed  'to  awake  the  spirit  of  the 
Venetian,  as  they  did,  of  old,  the  latent  har- 
monies of  Memnon's  image.  With  the  eager- 
ness of  a  light-hearted  boy,  he  entered  his  richly 
adorned  gondola  at  sunset,  gazed  fondly  ov^ 
the  waters  and  flitted  from  point  to  point,  seem- 
ingly on  the  wings  of  caprice.  But  his  erratic 
course  was  guided  b^  Love  and  Prudence.  He 
lospt  almost  ever  within  sight  and  hearing  of 
Camilla,  and  without  seeming  to  do  so.  Thrice 
only  had  he  approached  sufficiently  near,  to 
throw  a  bunch  of  orange  blossoms  upon  her 
awning ;  but  these  experiments  had  so  evident- 
ly induced  the  venerqhle  gondolier  studiously 
to  avoid  him,  that  he  Jong  remained  contented 
with  nightly  hearing,  in  common  with  others, 
the  melody  of  the  stranger,  and  watching  her 
gondola  till  it  disappeared  in  the  gloom  at  mid- 
night, or  was  veiled  bv  the  morning  mist. 

At  length  Giovanni  declared  to  the  alarmed 
Pietro  his  determination  to  seek  a  second  inter- 
view at  all  hazards.  The  evening  selected  was 
unfortunate  ;  gondola  after  gondola  skimmed 
athwart  the  bay ;  each  lingered  as  the  voice  of 
Camilla  floated  by;  and  from  each  her  dumb 
boatman  received  tribute  tendered  without 
query  or  comment.  Giovanni  awaited  compar- 
ative solitude  till  his  patience  was  exhausted. 
Then  motioning  his  gondolier  to  fall  into  the 
wake  of  a  senatorial  barge,  he  was  soon  within 
hail  of  the  vocalist.  Never  did  her  voice  sound 
BO  rich  and  moving.  He  longed,  when  it  had 
ceased,  to  hear  the  broad  sweep  of  the  oars  be- 
fore him ;  but  thev  fell  gently,  as  if  beguiled 
by  the  strain ;  and  looking  around,  Giovanni 
beheld  the  calm  surface  of  ue  water  dotted  with 
various  craft,  and  heard  the  long  nervous 
strokes  of  the  dumb  man's  paddle.  ^Restate!  ' 
he  exclaimed,  but  the  skiff  was  soon  contiguous 
to  a  long  line  of  advancing  prows.  Giovanni, 
in  despair,  could  only  hurl  his  signet  ring 
through  Camilla's  lattice,  before  twenty  eyes 
were  marking  his  movements. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  the  mysterious  mel- 
ody which  had  charmed  Venice  was  hushed. 
No  one  beheld  the  sacred  frequenter  of  the  Adri- 
atic waters ;  and  conjecture  was  busy  in  weav- 
ing fables  which  should  explain,  without  ac- 
counting for  her  disappearance.  The  gondo- 
liers doipted  not  that  her  vow  was  completed, 
and  that  she  had  gone  home  ;  many  sagely  sug- 
gested that  she  nad  descended  into  a  marine 
abode ;  and  not  a  few  believed  that  her  mystic 
bark  was  riding,  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Theodore,  upon  other  and  far  distant  seas.  But 
all  that  waji  known  was  the  fact  of  her  depar- 
ture, and  like  every  event  of  joy  or  sorrow  of 
terrestrial  occurrence,  when  wondered  at  a  little 
time,  it  was  seemingly  nncared  for  and  forgot- 
ten. 


n«  and  Bird  if  Ike  Mrkaic. 


*  New  Heayen  grant  that  my  teamed  eoxutiii 
be  hot  fearAil  of  crocsing  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
to-Digfat ! '  said  the  yivacious  heiress  of  Bion- 
forti,  as  she  encoumered  GioTaimi  in  the  cor- 
ridor. 

*  And  whj  should  my  fkir  Ellena  dream  of 
such  a  catastrophe  f*  inquired  the  youth. 

*  For  want  of  any  more  probable  way  of  ac- 
counting for  thy  sober  yisage,'  she  rephed,  in  a 
rallying  tone. 

*Tbou  art  eyer  thus  sportiye,  cora,'  he  re- 
tamed,  oberying  her  with  interest ;  <  Felice  voi!  * 

'Come  to  the  saloon,  and  perchance  my 
guests  or  poor  self  can  cheer  eyen  thee.' 

He  smiled  his  thanks,  and  passing  on,  en- 
tered the  cabinet  of  Father  Teodoro. 

*■  My  eon,'  said  the  priest,  after  greeting  his 
yisitor,  <  knowest  thou  how  it  fares  with  Fos- 
carini  now  ? ' 

« The  feyer  has  left  him,  I  am  told,'  answered 
Gioyanni. 

*  Oraziea  Deo.''  ejaculated  the  old  man,  as 
he  drew  aside  the  beayy  folds  of  a  curtain,  and 
admitted  the  chastAied  light  and  soothing 
breeze  of  eyen-time  into  the -apartment;  *but 
Gioyanni  thou  art  ill,'  ht  continued,  regarding 

*  the  flushed  countenance  and  troubled  expres- 
sion of  his  younff  ft'iend;  *  beware  that  thou 
art  not  added  to  the  list.' 

*  Only  fatigued.  If  I  remember  right,  we  were 
speaking  yesterday  of  sympathy.  Father  I 
haye  thought  much,  in  the  night-watches,  of 
thy  theory.  One  is  not  to  expect  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  multitude ;  some  will  be  eyen  mis- 
interpreted by  the  few,  thon  sayest.  I  know 
how  different  thou  art  from  thy  brethren  in 
many  things,  and  therefore  will  I  venture  a 
question:  Is  what  is  called  loye-at-first-sight, 
one  of  the  dreams  thou  spakest  of? ' 

*  What  is  thus  called,  Gioyanni,  is  often  hut 
a  fancy.' 

*  But  is  there  a  foundation  for  such  an  expe- 
rience in  the  soul  ?* 

*  My  son,  there  is  deep  affinity  between  spirits, 
eyen  when  humanly  embodied.  When  two 
beings  thus  pre-united  meet  on  earth,  they  irpon- 
taneously  recognize  their  unity;  and  this  is 
loye  in 'its  purity  and  power.' 

*  And,  Ikther,  suppose,  fh>m  the  intenrention  of 
circumstances,  they  follow  not  out  the  intima- 
tion; suppose  they  remain  disunited,  dissey- 
ered?' 

*  They  irretrieyably  wrong  themselyes  ;  their 
being  wants  completeness ;  there  remains  a  yoid 
in  tl^ir  bosoms  wealth  and  honors  may  occupy, 
qualified  aflfection  amuse,  but  neither  can  satis- 
Tj  them.' 

'  But,  father,  are  the  indications  sure  ? ' 
*lnftllible  to  the  unpenrerted;  not  indistinct 
to  any  who  can  feel  or  will  think.' 

FUIed  as  was  the  breast  of  Deltini  with  the 
■pirit  of  meditation,  and  necessary  as  repose 
had  become  to  his  languid  though  feyered  fhune, 
he  was  mindful  of  his  cousin's  inyitation  and 
wished  not  to  leaye  her  palace  without  indicat- 
ing at  least  his  remembrance  of  her  wishes. 
Tet  was  he  greatly  indisposed  for  general  socie- 
ty, and  hoped,  by  stealing  in  at  a  side  door,  to 


hold  a  momeBfls  parieyirith  her,  and  retira. 
Tlie  first  sound  which  straek  his  ear,  as  he  en- 
tered unobseryed,  was  his  father's  yoice.  He 
hesitated,  and  saw  that  a  jtroup,  among  which 
he  recognized  al»other  of  the  siek  Foscarini, 
and  seyeral  senators,  were  engaged  in  a  oonier- 
eiice  of  great  wparent  interest.  *  Yes^  eignor,' 
said  the  elder  Deltini,  addressing  the  latter  per- 
sonage, *Giacomo*s  conyalescence  is  truly  a 
subject  of  congratulation  among  aJl  who  hold 
Venice  dear.  The  time  is  coming  when  she 
will  need  the  unimpaired  energy  of  all  her 
children.  In  the  strength  of  her  nobility  at 
home,  we  are  te  trust,  and  not  in  the  extent  of 
her  external  possessions.  With  more  care  tim^ 
eyer  sheidd  we  consolidate  the  aatriciaa  power. 
I  am  already  negociating  an  alliance  for  Gioy- 
anni, which  eyen  thou,  signor,  wilt  deem  no 
small  effort  of  state  policy.^ 

The  indiyidual  most  interested  in  this  newly- 
broached  design,  paused  only  to  note  the  com- 
placency and  determination  with  which  the  du« 
ty  of  the  parent  i^as  thus  lost  in  that  of  the 
patriot,  and  then  hastened  to  cool  his  throbbing 
temples  in  the  night  air,  and  still,  if  possible, 
the  tumult  in  his  iHMom.        «        •        V       • 

The  gtKY  light  of  early  morning  reyeated  the 
kneeling  figure  of  an  aged  servant  of  the  cross, 
with  his  fa^  buried  in  th^  drapery  of  a  ceuch, 
on  which  one,  stricken  with  cUsease,  was  rest- 
lessly extended,  in  the  chamber  of  a  Venetian 
palace.  <  It  is  as  I  feared,'  said  the  priest,  ris- 
ing.   '  Gioyanni,  thou  hast  the  infection  ! ' 

« Art  thou  still  beside  me,  father?  ' 

*  Yes,  my  son,  and  if  earnest  prayers  can  carry 
thee  safely  .through  this  trial,  thou  art  safe.' 

*  Desire  it  not,  fkther,  as  thou  loyest  me. 
Hear  me  ere  this  heated  brain  refuse  its  just 
office.  Life  is  not  desirable  to  Gioyanni  Delti- 
ni. I  loye  ;  but  days,  weeks,  months  hare  past, 
and  these  eyes  haye  not  beheld  the  only  l^ing 
they  can  fondly  contemplate.  The  weariness  of 
disappointment  has  induced  this  malady.  The 
same  hour  that  revealed  to  me  the  justice  of  my 
passien^assured  me  it  had  been  cherished  in 
vain.  Thy  blessinl^  and  thy  prayers,  father,  be- 
fore this  creeping  lethargy  overpowers  me.  I 
have  thus  spoken,  that  one  may  shed  a  tear 
over  the  tomb  of  the  Deltinis  for  its  new  occu- 
pant, who  knoweth  something  of  the  woes 
which  reconcile  him  to  death.' 

From  the  deep  sleep  that  succeeded  the  at- 
tack of  this  peculiar  Levantine  epidemic,  the 
sole  heir  of  the  honors  and  wealth  of  the  Del- 
tini family  awoke  with  a  decree  of  physical  en- 
ergy, and  an  absence  of  unfavorable  symptoms, 
which  warranted  the  medical  attendants  in  as« 
sertin^  that  the  prospect  of  his  recovery  was 
flattering.  The?r  disappointment,  however,  was 
extreme,  at  finding  no  apparent  improvement, 
afler  the  lapse  of  several  hours.  The  recur« 
rence  of  strength  and  expressiveness,  whieh 
had  occurred  at  a  similar  stage  in  other  instan- 
ces, appeared  not  in  this.  Giovanni,  indeed, 
gave  evidence  of  consciousness,  but  the  morbid 
apathy  of  sickness  was  alarmingly  obvious. — 
Meantime  the  sudden  illness  of  his  child,  the 
altemations  of  hope  and  fear,  the  mournful  tone 
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of  the  invdid^i  rariiigs,  uid  the  letUed  indifl^r- 
ence  to  life  which  he  evinced  in  lucid  intervals — 
the  course  of  the  malady — ^the  expected  catas- 
trophe— all  combined  to  work  a  revolution  in 
the  father's  heart.  He  knew  his  son  for  the 
first  time.  He  heard  from  Father  Teodoro  the 
iast  rational  words  he  had  uttered,  and  solenruilj 
pledffed  himselr  to  consult  only  the  peace  of 
his  cnild,  should  he  recover.  Of  this,  howev- 
er, there  seemed  less  and  less  probability.  And 
the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  since  the  cessa- 
.  tion  of  the  fever,  found  the  inmates  of  the  pal- 
ace in  the  same  state  of  quiet  but  deep  despon- 
dency. The  afiectionate  padre  was  in  attend- 
^ce  while  Count  Deltiai  slept.  He  had  mus- 
mglj  watched,  for  an  hour,  the  play  of  the 
chequered  lifl;ht  upon  the  varieipited  ana  marble- 
like  floor,  when  the  voice  of  Pietro  caused  him 
to  raise  his  head.  ^  Father,'  said  the  old  servant, 
*  there  is  a -youth  in  the  hall — a  Paduan,  I 
think — who  would-  fain  look  upon  the  face  of 
our  young  master.  Vainly  have  I  told  him  that 
Jie  is  nigh  unto  death,  and  cannot  be  seen.  He 
demands  admittance  as  a  near  fijend  of  Signer 
Giovanni.' 

'  It  matters  little,'  ;seplied  the  priest ;  <  the 
^poor  youth  will  soon  be  beycmd  the  reach  of  dis- 
turbance.    Let  the  Paduan  enter.' 

So  intent  was  the  afflicted  confessor  upon  his 
own  thoughts,  that  he  was  again  lost  in  reverie 
in  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  so  that  the  visi- 
tor's step  first  aroused  him  to  a  consciousness  of 
his  presence.  Notwithstanding  the  obscuri^ 
of  the  apartment,  and  the  sadness  of  his  spirit, 
the  priest  was  struck  with  tlie  gracefulness  of 
the  stranger *a  mein,  and  the  delicate  contour  of 
ius  form.  He  bowed  as  the  father  turned  to^ 
ward  him,  but  without  doffing  the  cap  of  black 
velvet  which  shaded  his  face.  Stealing,  with 
an  easy  but  subdued  air,  around  the  &ad  of 
the  couch,  and  takin|f  a  taper  from  the  table, 
he  slipped  upon  it  a  jeweUed  ring,  and  gently 
Mparating  the  curtains,  passed  it  through  upon 
the  pillow,  directly  before  the  eyes  of  the  sick 
man.  The  alarmed  father  had  moved  forward 
to  check  the  proceeding,  but  was  startled  by  a 
sudden  movement  and  exclamation ;  and  with 
ne  little  surprise  beheld  his  patient  raise  him- 
melf  on  his  elbow,  and  glance .  inquiringly  about 
Ihe  apartment. 

*  Thank  Heaven!  my  sob,  thou  appearest 
somewhat  like  thyself;  what  dost  thou  desire  ?  ' 

^  Father,  are  we  alone  ? ' 

*  There  is  a  joung  man  present,  one  of  thy 
Paduan  friends ;  but  thou  art  not  able  to  con- 


'  Good  father,  leave  as,  for  a  moment.' 

His  careful  and  devoted  friend  hesitated ;  but 


re-assured  by  the  bright  gleam  of  intelligence 
visible  in  his  eye,  he  entered  an  adjoining  ora- 
tory, there  to  invoke  the  blessiAg  of  Heaven 
upon  the  reviving  son  of  his  adoption. 

The  sound  of  the  count's  earnest  voice  recall- 
ed him  to  the  sick  room.  And  there  a  scene 
presented  itself,  which  would  have  been  rife 
with  inspiration  to  a  true  votary  of  the  rainbow 
art.  The  invalid  was  in  a  half-sittiuff  posture, 
his  cheek  slightly  colored,  and  his  brflliant  eye 
bent  upon  the  rich  tresaos  of  one  who  kneeled 
beside  the  couch.  His  father  stood  by,  glancing 
benignantly  from  one  to  the  other  figure.  Upon 
the  damask  covering  lay  the  taper,  upon  which 

S^istened  the  signet  ring  of  the  Deltinis.  And 
e  flush  of  sunset  threw  over  the  dark  furni- 
ture, rich  paintings,  and  polished  floor,  a  varie- 
ty of  mellowed  tints^  which  enhanced  without 
generalizing  the  combined  efiect.  The  'Sad 
Bird  of  the  Adriatic'  had  folded  her  wings  in 
despair,  and  brooded  over  her  desolate  nest 
The  mother  whose  love  sustained  her  was  no 
more;  and  ere  she  followed  her  to  her  long 
rest,  she  went  forth  to  heboid  once  again  the 
being  of  her  dreams.  Hoping  to  accomplish  her 
object  without  being  known,  she  sought  him  in 
disguise,  in  the  public  places  of  the  city  ;  but 
learning  his  sickness,  and  not  doubting  its  fatal 
issue,  she  hastened  to  assure  him  how  speedy 
would  be  their  reunion*  She  had  proved  an 
angel  of  mercy.  Count  DeHini  had  joined  the 
hands  of  the  lovers. .  And  on  the  succeeding 
moment  of  delight,  the  priest  had  intruded.  «It 
is  a  vision  !'  he  exclaimed — 'the  daughter  of  my 
poor  sister,  and  the  son  of  my  adoption  !'  He 
read  an  explanation  in  their  eyes.  'My  child 
ren,'  he  continued,  'my  prayers  arye  granted, 
but  no  part  was  allotted  me  in  their  fulfil 
ment.' 

'Father,  thou  errest,*  exclaimed  Giovanni , 
'thy  lecture  on  the  affinity  of  spirit  revealed  to 
me  my  love.' 

'And,  uncle,'  said  Camilla,  'at  the  name  of 
Father  Teodoro,  I  slipped  the  blind  of  my  gon- 
dola.' 

It  was  the  unhi^piness  of  Giovanni  to  be- 
hold, and  of  his  immediate  descendants  more 
nearly  to  reafixe  the  wane  of  Venetian  glory. 
Yet  many  of  his  brother  patricians,  with  less 
than  his  patriotic  sensibility,  as  they  walked 
away  the  night  hours  in  their  gorgeous  halls, 
lamenting  the  vain  sacrifice  of  their  most  indi- 
vidual prerogatives  to  ambitious  policy,  ardently 
longed  for  the  lot  of  Deltini ;  for  the  grief  of 
the  citizen  was  neutralized  by  the  happmesa  of 
the  man  ; — and  many  an  hour  of  joy  was  won  to 
him  by  the  melody  and  companionship  of  the 
the  then  blithe  Bird  of  the  AdriaHc, 
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Tbe-freasurev  of  the  deep  are  lot  ta  precfons 
As  are  the  concealed  eonierts  of  a  maa 
LoekM  up  in  woman's  love.    1  scent  the  air 
Of  blesBings,  when  1  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  deTicioos  breath  marriage  sends  forth — 
The  violet  bed*s  not  sweeter !  Mipdlktoh. 

I  baye  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  for- 
titnde  with  which  women  sustain  the  moatov^^- 
whelming  reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasters 
whieh  broak  down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  pros- 
trate him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such  intre- 
pidity and  elevation  to  their  character,  that  at 
times  it  approachea  to  sublimity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  touching,  than  ta  behold  a  soft  and  ten- 
der female,  who  nad  been  all  weakness  and  de- 
pendence, and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness^ 
while  treading  the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  sud- 
denly rising  in.  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband  tinder  misfortune, 
and  abiding,  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bit- 
terest blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  grace- 
fill  foUag^  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it 
into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is 
rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  ding  round  it  with  its 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  ita  shattered 
boughs  ;.  SQ  is  it  beautifully  ordered  by  .Provi- 
dence, tiiat  woman,  who  is  the  mere  dependent 
and  orsaoMnt  of  man  in  his  happier  hours,, 
should  be  his  stay  and  solase  when  smitten  with 
sudden  calamity;  winding  herself  into  the  rug- 
ged recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supportii^ 
me  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the  oroken 
heart. 

1  wa»  once  congratulating  a  fiiend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  &mily^  knit  together  in 
the  strongest  affection.  ^I  can  wish  you  no. bet- 
ter lot,*  said  he,  with  enthusiaam,  ^than  to  have 
a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous^ 
there  they  are  to  share  your  prosperitar ;  if  other- 
wise, there  they  are  to  comtcnrt  you.  And,  in- 
deed, I  have  observed  that  a  married  man  falling 
into  misfortune^  ia  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situa- 
tion in  the  world  than  a  single  one ',  partly,  be- 
.  cause  he  is  more  stimtUatetfto  exertion  by  the 
neoesslties  of  the  helpless  and  beloved  beings 
who  depend  i^>on  him  for  aobsistenee;  but 
chiefly,  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  re- 
lieved by  domestic  endearment,  and  hia  self-re- 
ipeet  kept  alive  by  finding,  that  though  all  abroad 
is  darkness  and  humiliation^  yet  there  is  still  a 
little  world  of  love  at  home,-  of  which  h^  is  the 
monarch.  Whereas,  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run 
to  waste  and  self-neglect;  to&ncy  himself  lone* 
ly  uid  abandoned,  and  bis  heart  to  fall  to  ruin^ 
like  some  deaerted  mansion  >  for  want  of  an  iiv- 
habitant. 


nese  observations  call  to  mind  a  littfo  do- 
mestic story,  of  which  I  was  once  a  witness. — 
My  intimate  fViend,  Leslie,  had  married  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  giil,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fiwbionable  life.  She 
had.  It  is  true,  no  fortune,  but  that  of  my  friend 
was  ample;  aud  he  delighted  in  the  anticipation 
of  indulgiujg  her  in  every  elegant  pursuit,  and 
adminstering  to  those  delieate  tastes  and  fan- 
cies that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery  ^>out  the- 
Mx.— ^Her  life,'  said  he,  SihaU  be  Hke  a  fiury 
tale.'  ^ 

The  very  difiTerence  in  their  characters  pro- 
duced a  harmonious  combination;  he  was  of  a 
romantic,  and  somewhat  serious  cast;  she  wa# 
all  Kfe  and  gladness.  I  have  often  iioticed  the 
mute  rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon 
.her  in  company,  of  which  her  sprightly  powers 
made  her  the  delight;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of 

Stplause,  her  eye  would  still  turn  to  him,  as  if 
ere  alone  she  sou^rht  fiivor  and  acceptance.-^ 
When  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  slender  form  con- 
trasted finely  with  his  tall  manly  person.  The 
fbnd  confiding  air  with  which  she  looked  up  to 
him  seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  of  triumphant 
pride  and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  he  doated 
on  his  lovely  burthen  for  its  very  helplessness. 
Never  did  a  couple  set  forward  on  the  flowery 

Sith  of  early  and  well-suited  marriage  with  a 
irer  prospect  of  felicity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however^ 
to  have  embarked  his  property  in  large  specula-' 
tions;  and  he  had  not  been  married  many  months,, 
when,  by  a  succession  of  sudden  disasters  it  was 
swept  from  him,,  and  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  almost  penury.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  situa- 
tion to  himself,  and  went  about  with  a  haggard 
countenance,  and  a  breaking  heart.  His  life 
was  but  a  protracted  agony;  and  what  rendered 
it  more  insupportable  was  the  necessi^  of  keep- 
ing up  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife;  for 
he  could  not  bring  huhself  to  overwhelm  her 
with  the  news.  She  saw,  however,  with  the 
quick  eyes  of  ailection,^  that  all  was  not  well 
with  him.  She  marked  his  altered  looks  and 
stifled  sighs,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his 
sickly  and  vapid  attempts  at  cheerfhlness.  She 
tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers  and  tender 
blandishments  to  win  him  back  to  happiness;  but 
she  only  drove  the  arrow  deeper  into  his  soul. — 
The  more  he  saw  cause  to  love  her,  the  more 
torturing  was  the  thought  that  he  was  soon  Uy 
make  her  wretched.  A  little  while,  thought  he^ 
and  the  smile  will  vanish  firom  that  cheek — the 
song  win  die  away  ftom  those  lips^the  lustre 
of  those  eyes  will  be  quenehed  witn  sorrow — and 
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the  happj  heut  whieh  now  betta  lightlj  in  that 
boflom,  will  b«  wei^rhed  dQwn,  like  mine,  by 
the  cares  and  miseries  of  the  world. 

At  lenj^  be  came  to  me  one  day,  and  relat- 
ed his  whole  sitoation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
despair.  When  I  had  heard  him  thronffh,  I  in- 
ijoired,  *Does  your  wife  know  all  this  r  At  the 
qnestion  he  borst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  *For 
CkNi's  sake  !'  cried  he,  *if  you  naTe  any  pity  en 
me,  don't  mention  my  wiie;  it  is  the  thonght  of 
her  that  almost  driyes  me  to  madness !' 

*And  why  not.^'saidl.  «She  most  kitotr  it 
sooner  or  later ;  yen  cannot  keep  it  long  from 
her,  and  the  intelligence  may  break  upon  her 
in  a  more  startling  manner  than  if  imparted  by 
yourself;  for  the  accents  of  those  we  loye  soften . 
the  harshest  tidings.  Besides,  yon  are  depriyinff 
yourself  of  the  eom^rts  of  her  sympathy;  and 
not  merely  thai,'bui  also  endangering  the  only 
bond  that  can  keep  hearts  together— an  unre- 
senredcomraunity  of  thought  and  leeling.  She 
will  soon  peroeiye  that  somethinff  is  secretly 

Ereying  upon  your  mind;  and  true  loye  will  not 
rook  reserve :  it  feels  underyalued  and  outrag- 
ed, when  eyen  the  sorrows  of  those  it  loyes  are 
concealed  from  it.' 

*Oh,  but  my  friend  !  to  think  what  a  blow  I 
am  to  giye  to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I  am 
to  stril^  he^  yery  soul  to  the  eaith,by  telling  her 
that  her  husband  is  a  beggar  ! — Uiat  she  is  to 
forego  all  the  elegancies  of  life-— all  the  pleas- 
ures of  society — to  shrink  with  me  into  indigence 
and  obscurity !  To  tell  her  that  I  haye  dragged 
her  dewn  from  the  sphere  in  which  she  might 
have  continued  to  moye  in  constant  brightness — 
the  light  of  eyery  eye — the  admiration  of  eyery 
heart! — How  can  she  bear  poyerty  ?  She  has 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of  opu- 
lence. How  can  she  bear  neglect  ?  She  has 
Qben  the  idol  of  society.  Oh,  it  will  break  her 
heart — it  will  break  her  heart!' 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  1  let  it  haye 
its  flow;  for  sorrow  reUeyes  itself  by  woids. — 
When  his  paroxysm  had  subsided,  and  he  had 
relapsed  into  moody  silence,  I  resumed  the  sub- 
ject gently,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situa- 
tion at  once  to  his  wife.  He  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  but  positiTely . 

^But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her?  It  is 
necessary  she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take 
the  steps  proper  to  the  alteration  of  your  circum- 
stances.   Tou  must  change  your  style  of  living 

jUny^*  ohBeTYina  a  pang  to  pass  across  his 

countenance,  ^donl  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am 
sure  you  haye  never  placed  your  happiness  in 
outward  show — ^you  have  yet  friends,  warm 
friends,  who  will  not  think  the  worse  of  you  fer 
being  less  splendidly  lodged  :  and  surely  it  does 
not  require  a  palace  to  be  happy  with  Mary — 
*I  eould  be  haa>py  with  her,'  cned  he  convulsive- 
ly, » in  a  hovel !— I  could  go  down  with  her  into 
poyerty  and  the  dust !— I  could— 1  could— Ged 
bless  her! — God  bless  her!'  cried  he,  bursting 
into  a  transportof  grief  and  tenderness. 

'And  believe  me,  my  friend,*  said  I,  stepping 
]ap,  and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  «be- 
)ieye  me,  she  can  be  the  same  with  you.  Ay, 
fnore  :  it  will  be  i^  source  <^  pride  and  triumph 


to  her— jtwilleall  fbrth  all  the  latent  energies 
and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  nature;  lor  she  will 
reioioe  to  prove  that  she  loves  you  for  yourself. 
There  is  in  every  true  woman's  heart  a  spark  of 
heavenly  fire,  which  lies  dormant  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  prosperity;  but  which  kindles  up, 
and  l)eanis  and  biases  in  the  dark  hour  of  adver- 
sity. No  man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel 
she  is — ^nntil  he  has  gone  with  her  through  Uie 
fiery  triab  of  this  world.' 

There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my 
manner,  and  the  figurative  style  of  my  langoa^pe, 
that  caught  the  ezoited  imagination  of  LesUe. 
I  knew  the  auditpri  had  to  deal  with;  ahd  fol- 
lowing up  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished 
by  persuading  him  to  go  home  and  unburthen 
his  sad  heart  to  his  wne. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said, 
I  felt  some  little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who 
can  calculate  on  the  fortitude  (rf*  one  whose 
whole  life  has  been  a  rocmd  of  ^asuves  ?  Her 
gay  spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark,  downward 
path  of  low  hmnility,  suddenly  pointed  out  be- 
fore her,  and  might  cling  to  the  sunny  regions 
in  which  they  \m  hithertd  revelled.  Besides, 
ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  aecompanied  by  so 
many  galling  mortifications,  to  which,  in  other 
ranu,  it  is  a  burden.  In  short,  I  could  not 
meet  Leslie,  the  next  morning,  without  trepida- 
tion.   He  had  made  the  disclosure. 

'And  how  did  she  bear  it?' 

'Like  an  angel !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  n 
relief  to  her  mmd,  for  sIvb  threw  her  arms  round 
my  heck  and  asked  if  this  was  all  that  had  late- 
ly made  me  unhappy.  But,  poor  girl,'  added 
he,  *she  canilot  realize  the  change  we  must  un- 
dergo. She  haj  no  idea  of  povertjr  but  In  the 
abstract;  she  has  only  read  t>f  it  in  poetry, 
where  it  is  allied  to  love.  She  feels  as  jret  no 
privation;  she  sufibrs  no  losi(^  accustomed  con- 
yenienees  nor  elegancies.  When  we  oome  prae- 
tically  to  experience  its  sordid  cares,  its  paltry 
wants,  its  petty  humiliations — then  will  he  the 
real  trial.* 

'But,'  said  I,  'now  that  you  have  got  over  the 
severest  task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the 
sooner  you  let  the  world  into  the  secret  the  bet- 
ter. The  diselosure  may  be  mortifying;  bat 
then  it  is  a  single  misery,  and  soon  over;  where- 
as you  otherwise  suffer  it,  in  anticipation,  eyeiy 
hour  in  the  day.  It  is  not  poverty,  so  much  as 
pretence,  that  harasses  a  ruined  man  —  the 
struggle  between  a  proud  mind  and  an  empty 
purse — the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that  must 
soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  coura^  to  ap- 
pear poor,  and  you  disarm  poyerty  of  its  sharp- 
est sting.'  On  this  point  I  fi>und  Leslie  per- 
fectly prepared.  He  had  no  false  pride  himself, 
and  as  to  nis  wife,  she  was  only^  anxious  to  con- 
form to  their  altered  fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards,  he  called  upon  me  in 
the  evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling- 
house,  and  taken  a  small  cottage  in  the  country 
a  few  miles  from  to#n.  He  had  been  bneie^' 
all  day,  in  sending  out  furniture.  The  new  es- 
tablishment required  few  articles,  and  those  of 
the  simplest  kind.  All  the  splendid  furniture 
of  his  late  residence  had  been  sold,  excepting 
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his  wife^s  hafp.  That,  he  said,  was  too  closely 
associated  with  the  idea  of  herself;  it  belon^red 
lo  the  little  story  of  their  loves;  for  some  of  the 
sweetest  momeiits  of  their  courtship  were  those 
when  he  had  leaned  over  that  instrttment,  and 
listened  to  the  melting  tones  of  her  voice.  1 
coald  not  bat  smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic 
gallantry  in  a  doating  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where 
his  wife  had  been  all  day,  superintending  its  af - 
rangement.  My  feelings  had  become  strongly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  this  family  story, 
and  as  it  was  a  fine  evening,  I  offered  to  accom- 
pany him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
and  as  we  walked  out,  fell  ioto  a  fit  of  gloomy 
moaiag. 

'Poor  Mar^!*  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy 
Bigh,  from  hjs  lips. 

^And  what  of  her?'  asked  I,  *has  any  thing 
happened  to  her  ?* 

*\Vhat,'  aaid  he,  darting  an  impatient  glasoe, 
^is  it  nothing  to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situa- 
tion— to  be  caged  in  a  miserable  cottage-^to  be 
obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerm  €»f 
her  wretched  habitation  ?' 

'Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  '* 

'Repined!  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweet- 
ness and  good  humor.  Indeed,  she  seems  in 
better  spirits  than  I  have  ever  known  her;  she 
has  been  to  me  all  love,  and  tenderness,  and 
comfort  !* 

^Admirable  girl!*  exclaimed  I.  *You  call 
yourself  poor,  my  firiend;  you  never  were  so 
rich — ^you  never  knew  the  boundless  treasures 
of  excellence  you  possessed  in  that  woman.^ 

Oh  !  but  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at 
the  cottage  were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be 
eomfortable.  But  this  is  her  first  day  of  real  ex- 
perience :  she  has  been  introduced  into  a  hum- 
ble dwelling — she  has  been  employed  all  day  in 
arranging  •its  miserable  eqnipments^-she  has  for 
the  fint  time  known  the  fatigues  of  domestie 
employment — she  has  for  the  first  time  looked 
around  her  on  a  home  destitute  of  every  thing 
elegant — almost  of  every  thing  eonwnient;  and 
may  now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and  spirit- 
less, brooding  over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty.' 

There  was  a  degree  of  probability  m  this  pic- 
ture that  I  could  not  gainsay^  so  we  walked  on 
ift  silence. 


After  turning  fVom  the  main  road,  up  a  nar- 
row lane,  so  thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees  as 
to  give  it  a  complete  air  of  seclusion,  we  came 
m  sight  of  the  cottage.  It  was  humble  enough 
tn  its  appearance  for  the  most  pastoral  poet;  and 
vet  it  had  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine 
had  overrun  one  end  with  a  profusion  of  foliage; 
a  few  trees  threw  their  branches  moefUly  over 
it ;  and  I  observed  several  pots  of  flowers  taste- 
fVilly  disposed  about  the  door,  and  on  the  grass- 
plot  in  front.  A  small  wicket-gate  opened  upon 
a  footpath  that  wound  through  some  shrubbery 
to  the  door.  Just  as  we  approached,  we  heard 
the  sound  of  music — Lesbe  grasped  my  arm; 
we  paused  and  listened.  It  was  tftary^s  voice, 
singing,  m  a  styie  o£  the  most  touching  simpUei- 
ty,  a  little  air  of  which  her  husband  was  peco^ 
liarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  mj  arm.  He 
stepped  forward  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His 
step  made  a  noise  on  the  gravel-wa^.  A  bright 
beautiful  face  glanced  out  at  the  window,  uid 
vanished — a  light  footstep  was  heard— ^and  Ma- 
ry eame  tripping  forth  to  meet  us.  She  was  in 
a  pretty  rural  dress  of  white;  a  few  wild  flowers 
were  twisted  in  her  fine  hair;  a  ftesh  bleoBk  was 
on  her  cheek;  her  whole  countenance  beamed 
with  smiles  ■■■I  had  nev^r  seen  her  look  so 
lovely. 

'My  dear  George,*  cried  she,  'I  am  so  glad 
jon  are  oome;  I  have  been  watching  and  watch- 
ing for  you;  and  running  down  the  lane,  and 
looking  out  for  you.  I've  set  out  a  table  under 
a  beautiful  tree  behind  the  oottaffe;  and  Tvv 
been  gathering  some  of  the  most  delicious  straw- 
berries, for  I  know  vou  are  fond  of  them — and 
we  have  such  excellent  cream — and  every  thing 
is  so  sweet  and  still  here. — Oh!'  said  she,  pu^ 
tang  her  arm  witiiin  his,  and  looking  up  bright- 
ly m  his  face,  'Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy  !' 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome  — He  caagfather  to 
his  bosom — he  folded  his  arms  round  her — he 
kissed  her  again  and  again — he  could  not  speak, 
but  the  tears  gushed  into  his  ejewr,  and  he  has 
often  assured  me,  that  though  the  world  has 
since  gone  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  lifb 
has  indeed  been  a  happy  ^ne,  yet  never  has  he 
experienced  a  moment  of  more  exquisite  feli<^ 
ity. 


WHEN  OTHER  FRIENDS  ARE  ROUND  THEE. 

[Contributed  to  the  Boston  Notion.] 


When  other  frieads  are  round  thee, 

And  other  hearts  are  thine, 
When  other  bajrs  have  crownM  thee. 

More  fresh  and  green  than  mine ; 
Then  think  how  tad  and  lonely 

This  doating  heart  will  be, 
Which,  while  it  beaU,  beaU  only 

Beloved  one,  for  thee. 
9 


Yst  do  not  think  I  doubt  ths^ 

I  know  thy  tnith  remains : 
I  would  not  live  without  thee 

For  all  the  world  contains. 
ThoQ  art  the  star  that  goides  roe 

Along  life's  troubled  sea, 
And,  whatever  fate  betides  me, 

This  heart  still  turns  to  thee. 
Nem- York,  Jan.  VtA^l- 


G.  P.  M. 


IMAGINATION. 

A    TALE    FOR   TOUNG    WOMEN, 
BY  J.  FENNDfOBE  COOPER. 


TO  THB 

It  if  with  UDodngltd  feclisgi  of  pleamire  that 
w«  this  day  prefent  to  oar  readers  the  feUowinf 
interetting  tale  from  the  pen  €»f  our  talented 
eoQBtrjmaiiy  Mb.  €oorKa.  It  ia  written  ia  his 
beat  atjle,  thoagh  among  hie  earliest  prodac- 
tkms,  is  fmU  of  interest  and  incident;  and 
though  long,  will,  we  are  confident,  be  read  hj 
Tetj  oae  of  our  nnmeroas  readers.  /We  onr- 
•elyes  haye  pemsed  it,  and  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it;  and  we  confidently  assert  that  not 
MM  will  be  disappointed,  who  will  but  read  it 
with  attention* 

Of  Mr.  Cooper,  as  a  noyelist,  we  shall  not 
•peak,  as  his  reputation  is  known  &r  and  wide, 
he  taking  rank  among  the  first  of  the  living 
writen  of  fietion.  A  botcI  endorsed  by  his 
name  ftdl  soon  finds  its  way  to  the  reading  com- 
munis. 

IMAGINATION 

A   TALE   FOR  TOUNO    WOMKH. 

Ipray tbee, gentle norta],  sinr again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamored  of  thy  notOi 
So  if  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 
MuUummer  Nigh^  Drtam, 

<(  Do-^o  write  to  me  often,  my  dear  Anna !" 
said  the  weeping  Julia  Warren,  on  parting,  for 
the  first  time  since  their  acqnaintance,  with 
the  young  lady  whom  she  had  honored  with  the 
highest  place  in  her  affections.  •'Think  how 
dreadfully  solitary  and  miserable  I  shall  be 
here,  without  a  single  companion,  or  a  soul  to 
oonterse  wiUi,  now  you  are  to  be  removed  two 
hundred  miles  into  the  wilderness.' ' 

"  Oh  t  trust  me,  my  love,  I  shall  not  forget 
yeu  now  or  eyer,"  replied  her  friend,  embrac- 


ing the  other  riightly,  and,  perhaps,  rather  Inw- 
tily,  for  so  tender  an  adieu ;  at  the  same  time 
^ancing  her  eye  on  the  figure  of  a  youth,  who 
stood  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  scene. 
^  And  doubt  not  that  I  shall  soon  tire  you  with 
my  correspondence,  especially  as  I  more  than 
suspect  it  will  be  subjected  to  the  criticisms  ol 
Mr.  Charles  Weston."  As  she  concluded,  the 
young  lady  curtsied  to  the  youth  in  a  /nanner 
that  contradicted,  by  its  flattery,  the  forced 
irony  of  her  renuirk.  "  Never,  my  dear  girl ! " 
exclaimed  Miss  Warren  with  extreme  fervor. 
'*  The  confidence  of  our  friendship  is  sacred 
with  me,  and  nothing,  no,  nothing,  could  ever 
tempt  me  to  violate  such  a  trust.  Charles  is 
very  kind  and  very  indulgent  to  all  my  whims, 
but  he  never  could  obtain  such  an  influence 
over  me  as  to  become  the  depositary  of  my  se- 
crets. Nothing  but  a  friend,  like  jrourself,  can 
do  that,  my  dear  Anna." 

"  Never  !  Miss  Warren,"  said  the  youth,  with 
a  lip  that  betrayed  by  its  tremulous  motion  the 
interest  he  took  in  her  speech—"  never  includes 
a  long  period  of  time.  But,"  he  added  with  a 
smile  of  good  humored  pleasantry,  '•  if  admitted 
to  such  a  distinction,  I  should  not  feel  myeelf 
competent  to  the  task  of  commenting  on  so 
much  innocence  and  purity,  as  I  know  I  should 
find  in  your  correspondence." 

<•  Yes,"  said  Anna,  with  a  little  of  the  ener- 
gy of  her  friend's  manner,  "you  may  with 
truth  say  so,  Mr.  Weston.  The  imagination  of 
my  Julia  is  as  pure  as — as  "—but  turning  her 
eyes  fit>m  the  countenance  of  Julia  to  that,  of 
the  youth,  rather  suddenly,  the  animated  pleas- 
ure she  saw  delineated  in  his  expressive,  though 
plain  features,  drove  the  remainder  of  the 
speech  from  her  recollection. 

"  As  her  heart !  "  cried  Charles  Weston  with 
emphasis. 

"  As  her  heart.  Sir,"  repeated  the  young  la- 
dy coldly. 

The.last  adieus  were  hastily  exchanged,  and 
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Anna  Miller  was  handed  into  ber  father's  gig  by 
Charles  Weston  in  profound  silence.  Miss  Em- 
menon,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Julia,  withdrew 
from  the  door,  where  she  had  been  conversing 
with  Mr.  Miller,  and  the  travellers  departed. 
Julia  followed  the  vehicle  with  her  eyes  until  it 
was  hid  by  the  trees  and  shrubbery  that  cover- 
ed the  lawn,  and  then  withdrew  to  her  room  to 
give  vent  to  a  sorrow  that  had  sensibly  touched 
her  affectionate  heart,  and  in  no  trifling  degree 
haunted  her  lively  imagination. 

As  Miss  Emmerson  by  no  means  held  the 
good  qualities  of  the  guest,  who  had  just  leil 
them  in  so  high  an  estimation  as  did  her  niece, 
she  proceeded  quietly  and  with  great  composure 
in  the  exercise  of  her  daily  duties ;  not  in  the 
least  suspecting  the  real  distress  that,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  this  sudden  separation  had 
caused  to  her  ward. 

The  only  siste^  of  this  good  lady  had  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  female  infant,  and  the  fever  of 
1805  had,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  death 
of  the  mother,  deprived  the  youthful  orphan  of 
her  remaining  parent.    Her  fhther  was  a  mer- 
chant,   just  sommencing  the   foundations    of 
what  would,  in  time,  have  been  a  large  estate ; 
and  LB  both  Miss  Emmerson  and  her  sister  were 
possessed  of  genteel  independencies,  and  the 
aunt  had  long  declared  her  intention  of  venAin- 
ing  single,  the  fortune  of  Julia,  if  not  brilliant, 
was  thought  rather  largre  than  otherwise      Miss 
Emmerson  had  been  educated  immediately  after 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  intellect  of  the  women   of  this  country  by 
no  means  received  that  attention  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  bestow  on  the  minds  of  the  future 
mothers  of  our  families  at  the  present  hour  ; 
and  when,  indeed,   the  country  itself  requir- 
ed  too  much   of  the  care  of  her  rulers  and 
patriots  to  admit  ef  the  consideration  of  lesser 
ol^ts,     "With  the  best  of  hearts  and  affections 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  her  niece.  Miss  Em- 
merson kmd  early  discovered  her  own  incompe- 
tency to  the  labor  of  fitting  Julia  for  the  world 
in  which  she  was  to  live,  and  shrunk  with  timid 
modesty  from  the  arduous  task  of  preparing 
herself,  by  application  and  study,  for  this  sa- 
cred duty.    The  fashions  of  the  day  were  rapid- 
ly running  into  the  attainment  of  accompHsh- 
ments  among  the  young  of  her  own  sex,  and 
the  pianoforte  was  already  sending  forth  its  so- 
neroQS  harmony  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 


the  other,  while  the  glittering  usefblness  of  the 
tambour-frame  was  discarded  for  the  pallet  and 
brush.    The  walls  of  our  mansions  were  begin- 
ning to  groan  with  the  sickly  green  of  imagin- 
ary fields,  that  caricatured  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture 'f  and  skies  of  sunny  brightness,  that  mock- 
ed the  golden  hues  of  even  an  American  sun. 
The  experience  of  Miss  Emmerson  went  no 
further  than  the  simple  evolutions  of  the  eoon- 
try  danee,  or  the  deliberate  and  dignified  pro- 
oessien  6t  the  minuet.    No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  her  faculties  were  bewildered  by  the  com- 
plex movements  of  the  cotillon ;  and,  in  short, 
as  the  good  lady  daily  contemplated  the  im- 
provements of  the  fhmale  youth  aroond  ber, 
she  became  each  hour  ipore  convinced  of  her 
own  inability  to  control,  or  in  any  manner  teso- 
periuted,  the  educationof  her  orphan  niece.  Ju- 
lia, was,  eonsequently,  entrusted  to  the  gevem- 
meat  of  a  select  boasdiAg-sehool ;  and,  as  even 
the  morals  of  the  day  were,  in  some  degvee, 
tinetured  with  the  existing  fashions,  her  mind 
as  well  as  her  manners  were  absolutely  submit- 
ted to  the  discretion  of  an  hireling.    Notwith- 
standing this  willing  concession  of  power  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Emmerson,  theie  was  no  defi^ 
ciency  in  ability  to  judge  betweett  right  and 
wrong  in  her  character ',  but  the  homely  natuiw 
of  her  good  sense,  unassisted  by  any  confidsnoo 
in  her  own  powers,  was  unable  to    compete 
with  the  daxzUng  display  of  accomplishments 
which,  met  her  in  every  house  where  she  visi- 
ted ;  and  if  she  sometimes  thought  that  she 
eoold  not  always  di«cover  much  of  the  use- 
ful amid  this  excess  of  the  agreeable,  she  ralher 
attributed  the  deficiency  to  her  own  ignoranee 
than  to  any  error  in  the  new  system  of  instruc- 
tion. From  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  sixteen,  Julia 
had  no  other  communications  from  Miss  Em- 
merson than  those  endearments  which  neither 
could  suppress,  and  a  constant  and  assiduous 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  aont  to  the  heaUh 
and  attire  of  her  niece. 

Miaa  Emmerson  had  a  brother  residing  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  was  a  man  of  eminenoe 
at  the  bar,  and  who,  having  been  educated  fifly 
years  ago,  was,  from  that  circumstance,  just  so 
much  superior  to  his  successors  of  his  own  sex 
by  twenty  years,  as  his  sisters  were  the  loaera 
from  the  same  cause.  The  family  of  Mr.  Em- 
merson was  large,  and,  besides  several  sous,  he 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  remained  atiU 
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mutuuTfed  in  the  hotue  of  ber  father, 
riue  Emmenon  wmm  bat  eighteen  months  the 
flenior  of  Juli*  Warren ;  but  her  father  had 
adopted  a  diflferent  conine  from  that  which  waa 
ordinarily  puraned  with  girU  of  her  expecta- 
tionfl«  He  had  married  a  woman  ef  aenae,  and 
BOW  reaped  the  riehcat  bleaaing  of  ancha  con- 
nexion in  her  ability  to  anperintend  the  edoca- 
tionof  her  danghter.  A  mother 'a  care  waa  em- 
ployed to  correct  errora  that  a  mothcr'a  tender- 
neaa  eoold  only  diacover ;  and  in  the  place  of 
genera]  ayateraa,  and  compreheDatye  theories, 
was  snbatitated  the  close  and  rigorous  watch- 
fblnesa,  which  adapted  the  remedy  to  the  dia- 
eaae ;  which  atndied  the  diapoaition ;  and  which 
knew  the  ftilinga  or  merita  of  the  pnpil,  and 
oould  beat  tell  when  to  reward,  and  how  to  pun- 
ish. The  consequences  were  eaaily  to  be  aeen 
in  the  manners  and  character  of  their  daughter. 
Her  accompliahmsnta,  even  where  a  maater  had 
been  employed  in  their  attainment,  were  natur- 
ally displayed,  and  suited  to  her  powers.  Her 
manners,  instead  of  the  artificial  moyements  of 
prescribed  rules,  exhibited  the  chaate  and  deli- 
cate modesty  of  refinement,  mingled  with  good 
prinoiples-^snch  as  were  not  worn  in  order  to 
be  in  character  as  a  woman  and  a  lady,  but  were 
deeply  seated,  and  formed  a  part,  not  only  of 
her  habits,  but,  if  we  may  uae  the  expression, 
of  her  nature  also.  lAiss  Emraerson  had  good 
sense  enough  to  perceive  the  Talue  of  such  an 
aequaintanee,  for  her  ward ;  but  unfortunately 
for  her  wish  to  establish  an  intimacy  between 
ber  nieees,  Julia  had  already  formed  a  friendship 
at  sehool,  and  did  not  conceive  her  heart  was 
large  enough  to  admit  two  at  the  same  time  to 
ite  sanctuary.  How  much  Julia  was  mistaken 
the  sequel  of  our  tale  will  show. 

So  long  as  Anna  Miller  was  the  inmate  of  the 
fehoolf  Julia  was  satisfied  to  remain  also,  but 
the  filthar  of  Anna  having  determined  to  re- 
move to  an  estate  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, his  daughter  was  taken  ftom  school ;  and 
while  the  arrangements  were  making  for  the  re- 
eeption  of  the  family  on  the  banks  of  the  Gen- 
Anna  was  permitted  to  taste  for  a  short 
oy  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Emmerson  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hiideon. 

Charles  Weston  was  a  distant  relative  of  this 
geod  avnt,  and  was,  like  Julia,  an  orphan,  who 
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Kathe-    was  moderately  endowed  with  the  goods  of  fof 


tune.  He  was  a  student  in  the  office  of  ber  un-» 
cle,  and  being  a  great  favorite  with  Miss  Em* 
merson,  spent  many  of  his  leisure  houn,  during 
ths  heats  of  the  summer,  in  the  retirement  of 
her  country  residence. 

Whatever  might  be  the  composure  of  the 
maiden  aunt,  while  Julia  was  weeping  in  her 
eharaber  over  the  long  separation  that  was  now 
to  exist  between  herself  and  her  friend,  young 
Weston  by  no  means  displayed  the  same  philo- 
sophieal  indiflbrence.  He  paced  the  hall  of  the 
building  with  rapid  steps,  cast  many  a  longing 
glance  at  the  door  of  his  cousin's  room,  and  then 
seated  himself  with  an  apparent  intention  to  read 
the  volume  he  held  in  his  hand;  nor  did  he  in 
any  degree  recover  his  composure  until  Julia  re- 
appeared on  the  landing  of  the  staira,  moving 
slowly  towards  their  bottom,  when,  taking  one 
long  look  at  her  lovely  fiice,  which  was  glowing 
withyouthfhl  beauty,  and  if  possible  more  charm- 
ing from  the  traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  he  cool- 
ly pursued  his  studies  Julia  had  recovered  her 
composure,  and  Charles  Weston  felt  satisfied. 
Miss  Hmmerson  and  her  niece  took  their  seats 
quietly  with  their  work  at  an  open  window  of 
the  parlor,  and  order  appeared  to  be  restored  - 
in  some  measure  to  the  mansion*  After  pursu- 
ing their  several  oceupations  for  some  minutes 
with  a  silence  that  had  lately  been  a  stranger  to 
them,  the  aunt  obserired — 

*«  Tou  appear  to  have  something  new  in  hand, 
my  love.  Surely  you  must  abound  with  trim- 
mings, and  yet  you  are  working  another  al- 
ready?"   ^ 

*'*'  It  is  for  Anna  Miller,"  said  Julia,  with  a 
blush  of  feeling.  **I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
perform  your  promise  to  your  cousin  Katherine, 
now  Miss  Miller  is  gone,  and  make  your  portion 
ofthe.  garments  for  the  Orphan  Asylum,**  re- 
turned Miss  Emmerson  gravely. 

"  Oh  !  cousin  Katherine  must  wait,  I  promised 
this  trinmiing  to  Anna  to  remember  me  by,  and 
I  would  not  disappoint  her  for  the  world." 

<*  It  is  not  your  cousin  Katherine,  but  the  Or- 
phans, who  will  have  to  wait;  and  sorely  a 
promise  to  a  relation  is  as  sacred  as  one  to  an 
acquaintance." 

"Acquaintance,  aunt !"  echoed  the  niece  with 
displeasure.  ^<Do  not,  I  entreat  yon,  call 
Anna   an  acquaintance  merely.     She  is    my 
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friend— my  veiy  best  friend,  and  I  love  her  tm 
•tich." 

"Thank  yon,  my  dear,"  said  the  aunt,  dryly. 

*<Oh  !  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  your- 
•elf,  dear  aunt,"  continued  Julia, — ««Tou  know 
bow  much  I  owe  to  you, «nd  ought  to  know  that 
I  love  you  as  a  mother.*' 

'*And  would  you  prefer  Miss  Miller  to  a 
mother,  then?" 

'*SureIy  not  in  respect,  in  gratitude,  in  obe- 
dience ;  but  still  I  may  love  her,  you  know. — 
Indeed,  the  feelings  are  so  very  different,  that 
they  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  each  other — in 
my  heart  at  least." 

'^o  V*  said  Miss  Emmerson,  with  a  KttTe  cu- 
riosity— <*  I  wish  yon  would  try  and  explain  this 
dlfierence  to  me,  that  I  may  comprehend  the 
distinctions  that  you  are  fond  of  making.  " 
,  "Why,  nothing  is  easier,  dear  aunt!'*  said 
Julia,  with  animation.  "You  I  love  because 
you  are  kind  to  me j  attentive  to  my  wants,  con- 
siderate for  my  good  ;  affectionate,  and — and — 
from  habit — and  you  are  my  aunt,  and  take 
care  of  me." 

"Admirable  reasons !"  exclaimed  Oharles 
Weston,  who  had  laid  aside  his  book  to  listen 
to  this  conversation. 

"They  are  forcible  ones  I  must  admit,"  said 
Miss  Emmerson,  smiling  afibotionately  on  her 
niece  ;  **bnt  now  for  th^  other  kixni  of  love." 

"Why,  Anna  is  my  friend,  you  know,"  cried 
Julia,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  enthusiasm.  "1 
love  her,  because  she  has  feelings,  congenial 
with  my  own  ;  she  has  so  much  wit,  is  so  amu- 
sing, BO  frank,  so  like  a  girl  of  talents,  so  like — 
like  every  thing  I  admire  myself.*^ 

"It  is  a  pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted  cannot 
famish  herself  with  frocks,"  said  the  aunt,  with 
a  little    more  than  her    ordinary    dryness  of 
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manner,  "and  suffer  you  to  work  for  those  who 
want  them  more." 

"Toa  forget  it  is  in  order  to  remember  me," 
said  Julia,  in  a  manner  that  spoke  her  own  ideas 
of  the  value  of  the  gift. 

"One  would  think  such  a  friendship  would 
not  req;aire  any  thing  to  remind  one  of  its  ex- 
istence," returned  the  aunt. 

"Why !  it  is  not  that  she  will  forget  me  with- 
out it,  but  that  she  may  have  something  by  her 

to  reniind  her  of  me "  said  Julia  rapidly, 

butpanaiiig  ae  the  contradiction  stmok  even 
herself 


«*I  understand  you  perfbctly,  my  chHd,"  in- 
terrupted the  aunt,  "merely  as  an  unnecessary 
security,  you  mean." 

*<To  make  assurance  doubly  sture,"  cried 
Charles'  Weston,  with  a  laugh. 

"Oh !  you  laugh,  Mr.  Weston,"  said  JuTia, 
with  a  little  anger ;  "but  I  have  often  said, 
you  were  incapable  of  friendship  ^ 

"Try  me !"  exclaimed  the  youth  fervently. 
^Do  not  condemn  me  without  a  trial." 

"How  can  I  ?**  said  Julia,  laughing  in  her 
turn.     "You  are  not  a  girl." 

"Can  girls  then  only  feel  friendship  ?"  in- 
quired Charles,  taking  the  seat  which  Miss  Em- 
merson had  relinquished. 

"I  sometimes  think  so,"  said  Julia,  with  her 
own  good-humored  smile.  "You  are  too  gross 
— ^too  envious — in  short,  you  never  see  such 
friendships  between  men  as  exist  between  wo- 
men." 

"Between  girls,  1  will  readily  admit,"  re- 
turned the  youth.  "But  let  us  examine  this 
question  after  the  manner  of  the  courts " 

"Nay,  if  you  talk  law,  I  shall  quit  you,"  in- 
terrupted  the  young  lady  gaily. 

"Certainly  one  so  learned  in  the  subject,  need 
not  dread  a  cross  examination,"  cried  the  youth, 
in  her  own  manner. 

"WeU,  proceed,"  cried  the  lady.  "I  have 
driven  aunt  Margaret  from  the  field,  and  you 
will  fiure  up  better,  1  can  assure  you." 

**Men,  you  say,  are  too  gross  to  feel  a  pure 
friendship ;  in  the  first  place^  please  to  explain 
yourself  on  this  point." 

"Why,  I  mean,  that  your  friendships  are  gen- 
erally interested  ;  that  it  requires  services  and 
good  offices  to  support  it." 

"While  that  of  woman  depends  on  — " 

"Feeling,  alone." 
•^But  what  excites tius  feeling?"  asked  Charles, 

with  a  smile. 
"What?  why  sympathy— and  a  knowledge  of 

each  other's  good  qualities." 

"Then  you  think  Miss  Mill^  ha»  more  good 
qoaliUes  than  Katherine  EmmersoiL,"  said 
Weston. 

"When  did  I  ever  say  so  ?**  cried  Julia,  in 
surprise* 

"I  infer  it  from  your  loving  her  better,  mere- 
ly," returned  the  young  man,  with  a  Uttle  of 
Miss  Emmerson's  dryness. 
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«lt  would  be  difficult  te  compare  them,"  said 
Julia^  after  a  moment's  pause.  ^'Katherme  is 
in  the  world,  and  has  had  an  opportunitj  of 
•bowing  her  merit,  that  Anna 'has  never  en- 
joyed. Katherine  is  certainly  a  most  excellent 
girl,  and  I  like  her  very  much  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Anna  will  not  preye  as  fine 
a  young  woman  as  Katherine,  when  put  to  the 
trial." 

*'Pray,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  with  great 
gravity,  **how  many  of  these  bosom,  these  con- 
fidential firi^ds,  can  a  young  woman  have  at 
the  same  time?" 

"One,  only  one — any  more  than  she  could 
have  two  lovers,"  cried  Julia,  quickly. 

**Why  then  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  take 
that  one  from  a  set,  that  was  untried  in  the 
practice  of  well-doing,  when  so  excellent  a 
subject  as  your  cousin  Katherine  offered?" 

"But  Anna,  I  know,  I  feel,  is  every  thing 
that  is  good  and  sincere,  and  our  sympathies 
drew  us  together.  Katherine  I  loved  natu- 
raUy." 

"How  naturally  ?" 

"Is  it  not  natural  to  love  your  relatives  ?" 
said  Julia,  in  surprise. 

"No,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

"Surely,  Charles  Weston,  you  think  me  « 
simpleton.  Does  not  every  parent  love  its 
child,  by  natural  instinct  ?"  . 

"No ;  no  more  than  yon  love  any  of  your 
amusements,  fVom  instinct.  If  the  parent  was 
present  with  a  child  that  he  did  not  know  to  be 
his  own,  would  instinct,  think  you,  discover 
their  vicinity  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  if  they  had  never  met  before; 
but  then,  as  soon  as  he  knew  it  to  be  his,  he 
would  love  it  from  nature." 

"It  is  a  complicated  question,  and  one  that 
involves  a  thousand  connected  feelings,"  said 
Charles.  "But  all  love,  at  least'aU  love  of  the 
^eart,  springs  from  the  causes  you  ittentioned 
to  your  aunt—good  offices,  a  dependence  on 
each  other,  and  habit." 

"Tes,  and  nature  too,"  said  the  young  lady, 
rather  positively ;  "and  I  contend,  that  natural 
love,  and  love  from  sympathy,  are  two  distinct 
things." 

"Very  different,  I  allow,"  said  Charles 
"only  I  very  much  doubt  the  durability  of  that 
affection  which  has  no  better  foundation  than 
fkncy." 


"You  use  such  queer  terms^  Charles,  thatyoU 
do  not  treat  the  subject  fairly.  Calling  innate 
evidence  of  worth,  by  the  name  of  fancy,  is  not 
candid." 

"Now,  indeed,  your  own  terms  puzzle  me," 
said  Charles,  smiling.  "What  is  innate  evi- 
dence of  worth  ?" 

"Why,  a  conviction  that  another  possesses 
all  that  you  esteem,  yourself,  and  is  discovered 
by  congenial  leelings  and  natural  sympathies." 

"Upon  my  word,  Julia,  you  are  quite  a  casu- 
bt,  on  this  subject.  Does  love,  then,  between 
the  sexes,  depend  on  this  congenial  sympathy 
and  innate  evidence  ?" 

"Now  you  talk  on  a  subject  that  1  do  not  un- 
derstand," said  Julia,  blushing  ;  and,  catching 
up  the  highly  prized  work,  she  ran  to  her  own 
room,  leaving  the  young  man  in  a  state  of  min- 
gled admiration  and  pity. 


CHAPTER  II. 

An  anxious  fortnight  was  passed  by  Julia 
Warren,  after  this  conversation,  without  bring- 
ing any  tidings  from  her  friend.  She  watched, 
with  feverish  restlessness,  each  steamboat  thai 
passed  the  door,  on  its  busy  way  towards  the 
metropolis,  and  met  the  servant,  each  day,  at  the 
gate  of  the  lawn,  on  his  return  from  the  city  ; 
but  it  was  only  to  receive  added  disappointment. 
At  length,  Charles  Weston  good-naturedly 
offered  his  own  services,  laughingly  declaring, 
that  his  luck  was  never  known  to  fail ;  Julia 
herself  had  written  several  long  epistles  to 
Anna,  and  it  was  now  the  proper  time  that  some 
of  these  should  be  answered,  independently  of 
the  thousand  promises  from  her  friend,  of  wri- 
ting regularly  from  every  post-office  that  she 
might  pass  on  her  route  to  the  Genessee.  But 
the  happy  moment  had  arrived  when  these  dis- 
appointments were  to  cease.  As  usual,  Julia 
was  waiting  with  eager  impatience  at  the  gate, 
her  lovely  form  occasionally  gliding  from  the 
shrubbery,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  passengers 
on  the  highway,  when  Charles  appeared,  riding 
at  full  gallop  towards  the  house ;  his  whole 
manner  announced  success,  and  Julia  sprang 
into  the  middle  of  the  road,  to  take  the  letter 
which  he  extended  towards  her. 

"  I  knew  I  should  be  successfhl,  and  it  gives 
me  almost  as  much  pleasure  as  yourself,  that  I 
have  been  so,"  said  the  youth,  dismountiBg  from 
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hiB  hone  a^d  opening  the  gate,  that  his  compan- 
ion might  pais. 

«*Thank  yon— thank  you,  dear  Gharlea,"  Mud 
Julia,  kindly.  *^I  never  can  forget  how  good 
yoo  are  to  me — how  mnch  yon  love  to  oblige  not 
only  me,  but  every  one  around  yon.  Ezenae 
me  now,  I  have  this  dear  letter  to  read :  anoth- 
er  time  1  will  thank  you  as  I  ought.*' 

So  saying,  Julia  ran  into  the  sununer  house, 
and  fastening  its  door,  gave  herself  up  to  the 
pleasure  of  reading  a  first  letter.  Notes  and 
short  epistles  from  her  aunt,  with  divers  let- 
ters from  Anna,  written  slyly  in  the  school- 
room and  slipped  into  her  lap,  she  was  already 
acquainted  with ;  but  of  real,  genuine  letters, 
stamped  by  the  post-office,  rumpled  by  the  mail 
bags,  consecrated  by  the  steamboat,  this  was 
certainly  the  first.  This,  indeed,  was  a  real 
letter }  rivers  rolled,  and  va«t  tracts  of  country 
lay,  between  herself  and  its  writer,  and  that 
writer  was  a  friend  selected  on  the  testimony 
of  innate  evidence.  It  was  necessary  for  Julia 
to  pause  and  breathe  before  she  could  open  her 
letter ;  and  by  the  time  this  was  done,  her  busy 
kncy  h&d  clothed  both  epistle  and  writer  with 
so  mnch  excellence,  that  she  was  prepared  to 
peruse  the  contents  with  a  respect  bordering  on 
enthusiasm ;  every  word  must  be  true — every 
idea  purity  itself.  That  our  readers  may  know 
how  accurately  at  sixteen  a  brilliant  fancy  had 
qualified  her  to  judge,  we  shall  give  them  the 
letter  entire : 
•Wt  D  barest  Lovi,-* 

**  Oh,  Julia !  herie  I  am,  and  such  a  place  !^ 
no  town,  no  churches,  no  Broadway,  nothing 
that  can  make  life  desirable ;  and,  1  may  add, 
no  fnend — no  body  to  see  and  talk  with,  but  pa- 
pa and  mama,  and  a  house  full  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  Ton  can't  tlunk  how  I  miss  you,  every 
minute  more  and  more ;.  but  I  am  not  without 
hopes  of  persuading  pa  to  let  me  spend  the 
winter  with  your  aunt  in  town.  I  declare  it 
makes  me  sick  every  time  I  think  of  her  sweet 
kouse  in  Park-Place.  If  I  ever  marry,  and  b^ 
sure  I  will,  it  shall  be  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
eity ;  and  next  door  to  my  Julia.  Oh  I  how 
charming  that  would  be.  Each  of  us  to  hav9 
one  of  those  delightful  new  houses,  with  the 
new-fashioned  basement  stories ;  we  would  run 
in  and  out  at  aU  hours  of  the  day,  and  it  would 
be  so  convenient  to  lend  and  borrow  each  oth- 


er's things.  I  do  not  think  there  it  any  pleas- 
ure  under  heaven  equal  to  that  of  wearing 
things  that  belong  to  your  fHend.  Don't  you 
remember  how  fond  I  was  of  wearing  ybur 
clothes  to  school,  though  you  were  not  so  fond 
of  changing  as  myself;  but  that  was  no  wond- 
er, for  pa's  stinginess  kept  me  so  shabbily  dres- 
sed,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  let  you  be  s^n  in 
them.  Oh,  Julia  I  I  shall  never  forget  those 
happy  hours;  nor  you  neither.  Apropos— I 
hope  you  have  not  forgot  the  frock  you  promis- 
ed to  work  for  me,  to  remember  you  by.  I  long 
for  it  dre^fully,  and  hope  you  will  send  it  be- 
fore the  river  shuts.  I  suppose  you  and  Charles 
Weston  do  nothing  but  ride  round  among  those 
beautifbl  villas  on  the  island,  and  take  comfort 
I  do  envy  you  your  happiness,  I  can  tell  you, 
for  I  think  any  beau  better  than  none,  though 
Mr.  Weston  is  not  to  my  taste.  I  am  going  to 
write  you  six  sheets  of  paper,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing that  1  so  delight  in  as  communing  with  a 
friend  at  a  distance,  especially  situated  as  I  am 
without  a  soul  to  say  a  word  to,  unless  it  be  my 
own  sisters.  Adieu,  my  ever,  ever  beloved  Ju- 
lia—be to  me  as  I  am  to  you,  a  friend  indeed, 
one  tried  and  not  found  wanting.  In  basts, 
jour  Ahha. 

"Genessee,  June  15, 1816. 

*^  P.  8.  Don't  forget  to  jog  aunt  Emmer  son's 
memory  about  asking  me  to  Park  Place. 

^<  P.  S.  June  25th— Not  having  yet  sent  my 
letter,  although  1  am  sure  you  must  be  dying 
with  anxiety  to  hear  how  we  get  on,  I  must  add 
that  we  have  a  companion  here  that  would  do- 
light  you^-a  Mr.  Edward  Stanley.  What  a  de- 
lightful name !  and  he  is  as  delightful  as  his 
name  ;  his  eyes,  his  nose,  his  whole  counten- 
ance are  perfect.  In  short,  Julia,  he  is  'just 
such  a  man  as  we  used  to  draw  in  our  imagina- 
tion, at  school.  He  is  rich  and  brave,  and  I  do 
nothing  but  talk  to  him  about  you.  He  says  he 
longs  to  see  you;  knows  you  must  be  hand- 
some, is  sure  you  must  be  sensible;  and  fiiels 
that  you  are  ^ood.  Oh !  he  is  worth  a  dozen 
Charles  Westons.  But  you  may  give  my  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Weston,  though  I  don't  suppose 
he  ever  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  remember 
such  a  chick  as  me.  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
he  says  about  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  Edward 
Stanley  says  of  you.  Once  more,  adieu.  Your 
letters  get  here  safe,  and  in  due  season.  I  let 
Edward  take  a  peep  at  them." 


:  nefintttflM  i«lift  fMdtlui  letter  abe  was 
•erteinlj  diMppointed.  It  eontaised  «o  de- 
ecriptien  ef  f]ie  lovelj  eeeneiy  «f  tlie  wc^.— 
Tbe  iDOMi  ltftdnani,asd  the  eon  had  sat  on  tJie 
kkea  of  tJie  ioterior,  asd  Amoa  had  aaid  not 
one  word  of  either.  But  the  third  aad  laiorth 
tiipe  of  fea£]ig  befaa  to  ailbrd  more  pleaanre, 
and  at  the  thirteenth  pemaal  ahe  presoanced  H 
ehanniof .  There  waa  eridentlj  moch  te  be 
ondentoeod ;  Tacnonui  that  the  ftnc j  eovU  ea- 
aiJj  fill ;  and,  befi>re  Jnh^  had  left  the  simiiDer 
honae,  the  letter  waa  extended,  in  her  imiginap 
tion,  to  tbe  promiaed  aix  sheeta.  She  walked 
alow^  throogh  tbe  shrubberf  towarda  the 
hooae,  muaing  on  the  contenta  of  her  letter,  or 
rather  what  it  might  be  aoppoaed  to  eontain, 
and  oneonac/onaljr  repeating  to  herself^  in  a  low 


•«  Toong,  handsome,  rich,  and  aensible — jnat 
aa  we  naed  to  paint  in  our  conreraation.  Oh, 
how  delightful !" 

'•Delightftil  indeed,  to  poateaa  all  thoae  fine 
iinaJitiea ;  and  who  is  the  happy  individual  that 
is  ao  blessed  ?"  asked  Chailes  Weston,  who  bad 
been  lingering  in  the  walks  with  an  umbrella  to 
ahield  her,  on  her  return,  from  an  approaching 
ahower. 

i<Oh  !*'  said  Julia,  atarting,  *^l  did  not  know 
jou  were  near  me.  I  have  been  reading  Anna's 
•weet  letter,"  pressing  the  paper  to  her  bosom 
•a  she  spoke. 

'^Doubtless  you  must  be  done  by  this  time, 
Julia,  and,^'  pointing  to  the  clouds,  "you  had 
better  hasten  to  tbe  house.  I  knew  you  would 
be  terrified  at  the  lightning,  all  alone  by  your- 
self in  that  summer  house,  so  1  came  to  protect 
you." 

**Tou  are  yery  good,  Charles ;  but  does  it 
lighten  ?"  said  Julia,  in  terror,  and  hastening 
her  retreat  to  the  dwelling. 

"^Your  letter  muat  have  interested  you  deeply 
not  to  haTe  noticed  the  thunder — ^you,  who  are 
so  timid,  and  fearful  of  the  flashes.'* 

**  Fbolisbly  fearful,  you  would  say,  if  you 
were  not  afVaid  of  hurting  my  feelings,  I  know," 
said  Julia. 

-•^It  is  a  natural  dread,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
laughed  at,^  answered  Charles,  mildly. 

**Then  there  is  a  natural  fear,  but  no  natural 
love,  Mr.  Charles;  now  you  are  finely  caught," 
cried  Julia,  exultingly. 

*•  Well^  be  it  so.    With  me  fear  is  rery  natu- 


ral, sad  1  am  aloKiat  peraoade  myKtf  lo?t 
alM." 

^'I  hope  yoa  are  not  a  aoward,  Charles  Wes* 
too.  A  eowmrdly  man  is  yeiy  despicable.  I 
eoold  nerer  love  a  cowardly  man,"  aaid  Julia, 
laaghiogly. 

**I  don't  know  whether  I  am  what  you  call 
a  coward,"  aaid  Charies,  gravely ;  '<but  when 
in  danger  I  aa  always  afraid." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  hefote  a  flash 
of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  tremen- 
dously heavy  clap  of  thundef,  nearly  stupefied 
them  both.  The  suddennesa  of  the  ahock  had, 
for  a  moment,  paralyzed  the  energy  of  the 
youth,  while  Julia  was  nearly  insensible.  Soon 
recovering  himself,  however,  Charles  drew  her 
afier  him  into  the  house,  in  time  to  escape  a 
torrent  of  rain.  The  storm  was  soon  over,  and 
their  natural  fear  and  surprise,  were  a  source  of 
mirth  for  Julia.  Women  are  aeldom  ashamed 
of  their  fears,  for  their  firight  is  thought  to  be 
feminine  and  attractive  ;  but  men  are  less  easy 
under  the  imputation  of  terror,  as  it  is  thought 
to  indicate  an  absence  of  manly  qualities. 

"Oh !  you  will  never  make  a  hero,  Charles," 
cried  Julia,  laughing  heartily.  "It  is  well  you 
chose  the  law  instead  of  the  army  as  a  profes- 
aion." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  youth,  a  little  net- 
tled ;  "I  think  I  could  muater  courage  to  face  a 
bullet." 

"But  remember  that  you  shut  your  ejeB^  and 
bent  nearly  double  at  the  flash — now  you  own 
all  this  yourself." 

"At  least  he  waa  candid,  and  acknowledged 
his  infirmities,"  said  Miss  Emerson,  who  had 
been  listening. 

"I  think  meat  men  would  have  done  aa  I  did, 
at  so  heavy  and  sudden  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 
80  very  near  too,"  said  Charles,  striving  to  con- 
ceal the  uneasiness  he  felt. 

"When  apprehension  for  Julia  must  have  in- 
creaaed  your  terror,"  said  the  aunt  kindly. 

"Why,  no— I  rather  believe  I  thought  only  of 
myself  at  the  moment,"  returned  Charlee  ;  "but 
then,  Julia,  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  say, 
that  instantly  I  thought  of  the  danger  of  your 
taking  cold,  and  drew  you  into  the  house." 

"Oh  !  you  ran  fVom  another  cli^),"  said  Julia, 
laughing  till  her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  pleas- 
ure, and  shaking  her  head  until  her  glossy  hair 
fell  iii  ringlets  over  her  shoulders ;  «^ou  will 
never  make  a  hero,  Char  lea." 
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^^Do  yott  knew  in  j  one  who  would  hftTe  be- 
iuired  better,  MiBS  Wftiren?'*  aaid  the  /oung 
man.  angrily. 

•♦Tee— why— -I  don't  know.  Ye«,  I  bave 
heard  of  rach  an  one,  I  think/*  ana#ered  Jalia^ 
■lightly  cc^oring;  ••bat,  dear  Charles,  etcnfee 
my  laughter,*'  she  continued,  holding  out  her 
hand ;  •*!£ you  are  not  a  hero,  you  are  vety,  very 
good." 

Bat  Charles  Weston,  at  the  moment,  would 
nthef  be  thought  a  hero  than  very,  very  good ; 
he,  therefore,  rose  and  aBTecting  a  smile,  en- 
deavored to  say  something  trifUng  as  he  retired. 

^•Tou  hate  mortified  Charles,'*  said  Miss  Em- 
merson,  so  soon  as  he  #a8  out  oi  beaf  ing. 

*•!  am  sure  I  hope  not,*'  said  Julia,  with  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety ;  ••he  is  the  last  person  t 
would  wish  to  oflfend,  he  is  so  vety  kind." 

'•No  yonng  nftan  of  t#enty  is  pleased  with 
being  thought  no  hero,*'  returned  the  aunt. 

••And  yet  all  are  not  so,'*  said  Julia. 

••I  hardly  know  #hatyou  mean  by  a  here ;  if 
you  mean  such  men  as  Washington,  Greene,  or 
Warren,  all  are  surely  not  so.  These  were  he- 
roes in  deeds,  but  others  may  be  equally 
brave.*'     . 

••I  mean  by  a  hero,  a  man  whose  character  ii 
unstained  by  any  low  or  degenerate  vices,  or 
even  fbelings,*'  said  Julia,  with  a  little  more 
than  her  ordinary  enthusiasm ;  ••whose  courage 
is  as  natural  as  it  is  daring ;  who  is  above  fear, 
except  of  doing  wrong ',  whose  person  is  an  in- 
dex of  his  mind,  and  whose  mind  is  filled  with 
images^  of  glory;  that*s  what  1  call  a  hero, 
aunt*' 

••Then  lie  must  be  handsome  as  well  as  val- 
iant,*' said  Miss  Emerson,  with  a  smile  that  ^ras 
hardly  perceptible. 

*»Why  that— is— not  absolutely  material,*'  re- 
plied Julia,  blushing ;  ^•but  one  would  wish  to 
have  him  handsome,  too." 

^•Oh !  by  all  means ;  it  would  render  his  vir- 
tues more  striking.  But  I  think  you  intimated 
that  you  knew  such  a  being,*'  returned  Miss 
Emmerson,  fixing  her  mild  eje^  on  Julia  in  a 
manner  that  denoted  great  interest. 

••Did  1,'*  said  Julia,  coloring  scarlet ;  •'I  am 
sdre  I  have  forgotten — ^it  mast  be  a  mistake, 
surely,  dear  aunt.*' 

^Very  possibly  I  misunderstood  jrou,  my 
dear,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  rising  .and  with- 
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drawing  firom  the  room,  in  apparent  indiibr* 
enee  to  the  subject. 

Julia  continued  musing  on  the  dialogue  which 
had  passed,  and  soon  had  reoourse  to  the  letter 
of  her  ftiend,  the  postscript  of  which  was  all, 
however,  that  she  thought  necessary  to  read : 
on  this  she  dwelt  until  the  periods  were  length- 
ened into  paragraphs,  each  syllable  into  words, 
and  each  letter  into  syllables. 

Anna  Miller  had  furnished  the  outlines  of  a 
picture,  that  the  imagination  of  Julia  had  nom- 
pleted.  The  name  of  Edward  Stanley  was  re» 
peated  internally  so  often,  that  she  thought  it 
the  sweetest  name  she  had  ever  heard.  His 
eyes,  his  nose,  his  countenance,  were  avowed 
to  be  handsome ;  and  her  fimcy  soon  gjive  a  ool* 
or  and  form  to  each.  He  was  sensible ;  how 
sensible,  her  firiend  had  not  expressly  stated ; 
but  then  the  powers  of  Anna,  great  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  could  not  compass  the  mighty 
extent  of  so  gigantic  a  mind.  Brave,  too,  Anna 
had  called  him.  This  she  must  have  learnt 
from  acts  of  desperate  courage  that  he  had  per- 
formed in  the  war  which  had  so  recently  termi* 
nated ;  or  perhaps  he  might  even  have  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  presence  of  Anna,  by 
some  exploit  of  cool  and  determined  daring.^- 
Her  heart  burned  to  know  all  the  particulars, 
but  how  was  she  to  inquire  them.  Anna,  dear^ 
indisoreet  girl,  had  already  shown  her  letters, 
and  her  delicacy  shrank  f^om  the  exposure  of 
her  curiosity  to  ito  ol^eet.  After  a  multitude  of 
expedients  had  been  adopted  and  rejected  as 
impracticable,  Julia  resorted  to  the  course  of 
committing  her  inquiries  to  paper,  most  sol- 
emnly enjoining  her  friend  never  to  expose  her 
weakness  to  Mr.  Stanley.  This,  thought  Julia, 
she  could  never  do;  it  would  be  unjust  to  n^e 
and  indelicate  in  her.  So  Julia  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, first  seeking  her  own  apartment,  and  care- 
fully locking  the  door,  that  she  might  devote 
her  whole  attention  to  friendship,  and  her  let- 
ter: 

••DxAnXST   AlTHA,— 

Your  kind  letter  reach*d  me  after  many  an 
anxious  hour  spent  in  expectation,  and  it  re- 
pays me  ten-fold  for  all  my  uneasiness.  Surely , 
Anna,  there  is  no  one  that  can  write  half  so 
agreeably  as  yourself.  I  know  there  must  be  a 
long,  long  epistie  for  me  on  the  road,  contain- 
ing those  descriptions  and  inoidente  you  prom- 
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lied  to  favor  me  with ;  how  I  long  to  rea4  them,  haa  pven  me  ;  1  really  hegin  to  look  mofe  lik# 

and  to  shew  them  to  my  aunt  Margaret,  who,  a  milk-majd  than  a  lady.    Dear,  good  aunt  Mar' 

I  beliere,  does  not  suapect  yoa  to  he  capable  of  garet  has  been  quite  sick  since  yon  left  as,  and 

doing  that  which  I  know,  or  rather  feel  ycm  for  two  days  1  wis  hardly  ont  of  her  room ;  Unm 

'can.    Knowing  f^m  any  thing  bat  ^ling  and  has  pal  me  back  a  little  in  color,  or  I  ihoald  be 

the  innate  eyidence  of  oar  sympathies,  seems  as  raddy  as  the  morn.    Bat  nothing  oaght  e^er 

to  me  something  like  heresy  in  friendship.  Oh,  to  tempt  me  to  neglect  my  aaat,  and  I  hope 

Anna  \  how  coald  yoa  be  so  ernel  as  td  Mhow  nothing  ever  will.  Be  aasared  that  I  shall  beg  her 

my  letters  to  any  one,  and  that  to  a  geHUeman  to  write  to  yoa  to  spend  the  winter  with  as,  for  I 

'imd  a  itiranger  ?    I  nevet  wooM  faaye  serred  feel  already  that  withoat  yon,  life  is  a  perfect 


yoa  so,  not  eyen  to  good  Charles  Weston,  whom 
I  esteem  so  highly,  and*  Who  really  wants  neither 
Jadgment  nor  geod-natare,  thoagh  he  is  dread- 
jfally  deficient  in  fency .  Tet  Charles  is  a  most 
excellent  yoan|r  man,  and  I  gaye  him  the  com- 
pliments yoa  desired ;  he  was  se  moch  flattered 
by  yoar  notice  that  he  coald  make  no  reply, 
thoagh,  I  doabt  not,  he  priced  the  honor  as  he 
oaght.  We  are  all  yery  happy  here,  only  for 
the  absence  of  my  Anna ;  bat  so  long  as  miles 
of  we%ry  roads  and  endless  riyers  ran  between 
OS,  perfect  happiness  can  neyer  reign  in  the 
breast  of  yoar  Jalia^  Anna,  I  conjare  yoa,  by 
an  the  sacred  delicacy  that  consecrates  oar 
friendship,  never  to  shew  this  letter,  nnless  yoa 
Woold  break  my  heart :  yoa  neyer  will,  I  am 
certain,  and  therefore  I  will  write  to  my  Anna 
in  the  nnreseryed  manner  in  which  we  con- 
Versed,  when  fate,  less  crael  than  at  present, 
■ofiered  as  to  liye  in  the  sanshine  of  each  oth- 
er's smiles.  Ton  speak  of  a  certain  person  in 
yoar  letter,  whom,  for  obvioas  reasons,  I  will  in 
frttore  call  Antonio.  Ton  describe  him  with 
the  partiality  of  a  fHend  \  Vat  how  ean  I  doabt 
of  his  being  worthy  of  all  that  yoa  say,  and 
more— sensible,  braye,  rich  and  handsome. — 
From  his  name,  I  suppose,  of  coarse,  he  is  well 
eonnected.  What  a  constellation  of  attractions 
to  centre  in  one  man!  Bat  yoa  have  not 
told  me  all — his  age,  his  family,  his  profession ; 
thoagh  I  presnme  he  has  borne  arms  in  the 
seryice  of  his  coontry,  and  that  his  manly 
breast  is  already  coyered  with^  scars  of  honor. 
Ah !  Anna,  *«he  jests  at  «cars  that  neyer  felt  a 
woond.*'  Bat,  my  dear  ereatare,  yoa  say  that 
he  talks  of  me ;  what  onder  the  sun  can  yoa 
ibidtosayofsachapoorgiriasmjTself?  Thoagh 
I  sappose  yoa  have,  in  the  ibndness  of  affeotien, 
described  my  person  to  bin  already.  I  wonder 
if  he  likes  black  eytu  and  fkir  complexion. — 
Tou  oan't  eonceiye  what  a  bloom  the  country 


blank.  Ton  indeed  mast  haye  something  to 
enliyen  it  with  a  little  in  your  new  companions ; 
bnt  here  is  nobody,  jost  now,  bat  CharU  s  Wes- 
ton. Tet  he  is  an  excellent  companion,  and 
does  eyery  thing  he  can  to  make  us  all  happy 
and  comfortable.  Heigho !  how  I  do  wish  I 
could  see  yon,  my  Anna,  and  spend  one  sweet 
half  hour  in  the  confidence  of  mutual  synq>a- 
thy.  But  lie  quiet,  my  throbbing  heart,  the 
day  approaches  when  I  shall  meet  my  friend 
again,  and  more  than  receiye  a  reward  for  all 
ourgriefe.  Ah!  Anna,  neyer' betray  your  Ju- 
lia, and  write  to  me,  JuUy^  amfiiingly^  and 
often.  Tours  with  all  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
ship that  is  founded  on  mutual  sympathy,  con- 
genial souls,  and  innate  eyidence  of  worth, 

Julia. 

**r.  8.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Anto- 
nio has  any  scars  on  his  face,  and  what  battle* 
he  was  in.  Only  think,  my  dear,  poor  Charlee 
Weston  was  frightened  by  a  clap  of  thunder — 
but  Charles  has  an  excellent  heart." 

This  letter  was  written  and  read,  sealed  and 
kissed,  when  Miss  Emerson  tapped  gently  at  the 
doer  of  her  neice  and  begged  admission.  Julia 
flew  to  open  it,  and  receiyed  her  aunt  with  the 
girlish  pleasure  her  presence  eyer  gaye  her.  A 
few  words  of  introductory  matter  were  excban|f- 
ed,  when,  being  both  seated  at  their  needles 
again.  Miss  Emmerson  asked — 

•*  To  whom  haye  you  been  writing,  my  loye?" 

"To  my  Anna." 

"  Do  you  recollect,  my  child,  that  in  writing 
to  Miss  Mellen  you  are  writing  to  one  out  of  your 
own  family,  and  whose  interests  are  difierent 
from  yours  ?" 

**I  do  not  understand  you,  aunt,"  cried  Julia 
in  surprise. 

"  I  mean  that  you  should  be  guarded  in  your 
correspondence — ^tell  no  secrets  out" — 

'*  Tell  no  secrets  to  my  Anna  1"  exclaimed  the 


imMgimHon. 

niece  in  a  ■peoies  of  horror.    **ThAt  would  be  & 
death-bjow  to  our  friendship  indeed.*' 

^'  Then  let  it  die,"  laid  Miss  Emmemon,  cool- 
ly; *^  the  affection  Uiat  cannot  suryiye  the  lou 
of  such  an  excitement,  had  better  be  auffered  to 
expire  as  soon  as  pofsible,  or  it  niaj  raise  false 
expectations." 

M  Whj,  dear  #nnt,  19  deitrojiiig  ^nfidence  of 
this  nature,  ^on  destroy  the  gre^t  object  of  friend- 
■hip  Who  ever  heard  of  a  friendship  withoat 
■ecrets  ?" 

**  I  nerer  had  a  secret  in  mj  life,"  said  Bfiss 
Enunerson,  simply,  ^*  and  yet  I  have  had  many 
a  friend  " 

*•  Well,"  said  Julia,  "your*  must  l^ive  been 
queer  friends ;  pray,  ddar  aunt,  name  one  or  two 
of  them." 

"  Tour  mother  was  my  friend,'*  said  MissEm- 
merson,  with  strong  emotion,  **  and  I  hope  her 
daughter  also  is  one  " 

"Me,  my  beloyed  aunt !"  cried  Julia,  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Enunerson  and 
bursting  into  tears;  "I  am  more  than  a  friend,  I 
am  JO^I  child — your  daughter." 

"  Whatever  be  the  name  you  flrive  it,  Julia, 
jou  are  Tery  near  and  dear  to  me,"  said  the  aunt 
tenderly  kissing  her  charge  *,  "but  tell  me,  my 
love,  did  you  ever  feel  such  emotion  in  your  in- 
tercourse with  Miss  Miller  ?" 

Jt  was  some  time  before  Julia  could  reply } 
when,having  suppressed  the  burst  of  her  feelings 
she  answ^ered  with  a  smile — 

"Oh I  that  question  is  not  fiu'r.  Tou  have 
brought  me  up;  nursed  me  in  sickness;  are  kind 
and  good  to  me;  and  the  idea  that  you  should 
suppose  I  did  not  love  you,  was  dreadf\il — But 
ypu  know  I  do." 

"  I  firmly  believe  so,  my  child ;  it  is  you  that 
I  would  have  know  what  it  is  that  you  love :  I  ^ 
am  9atiiified  for  myself.    I  repeat,  did  Anna  Mil- 
der ever  excite  such  emotions  ?" 

"  Certainly  not :  my  love  to  you  is  natural ; 
but  my  friendship,  for  Anna  rests  on  sympathy 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  character." 

"  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you  know  her  so 


evil  to  you  would  afflict  me  the  same  as  if  doaa 
to  myself-— this  is  pure  nature,  you  know." 

"  I  know  it  is  pleasing  to  leam  it,  come  from 
what  it  will,"  said  the  aunt,  smiling,  and  rising 
to  withdraw. 


CHAPTER  UL 
SeYoral  days  parsed  #ft«r  this  eeiiT9M|ibm  in 
the  ordinary  qmat  of  ^  weU  r«f«Ut«d  flMwly— 
Notwithstanding  the  |iq^«e  of  Wm  &Qiiiess«|| 
iltood  in  the  mdU  of  the  auinbeiles«  ^iUa*  t)M4 
9doru  M«nhattM  Island,  the  M^'Ui^  of  it§  n^ 
tisfs  were  retiring  and  fl^mestic.  Julia  wm  910I 
of  Ml  4ge  ta  mingle  m^ch  in  «ncieiy,  iM^d  Am^ 
M  fHrnifh#d  h«r  witi|  a  ihtnm  fot  kex  n^Utt^ 
tian«>  that  rather  tendered  her  arexae  to  t|^  can* 
fusion  of  company,  tier  mind  was  cqnftanMf 
employed  in  panvaaaing  the  quat^iea  of  th#  i^ 
seen  Antonip.  Her  friend  hfid.  ftimifhttd  h#v 
with  a  eatah^pie  of  hia  perfiwtipnf  ii|  fffOfh 
which  her  active  thoughts  were  husUy  an^pgipf 
into  forni  and  eubstanoe.  :Qut  little  |Kraoti«e4  in 
the  world  or  its  disappointments,  the  viaionaif 
gill  had  already  figured  to  h^aalf  f  y/un^^  t# 
iHit  thee^  qualities,  ^^4  th^  animid  WM  wo  1^ 
p)e4sing^  th#n  ^e  mof^l  being  fiS  )mt  ftiMi^T- 
Wh^  pri9«if»lly  delighted  ^9lia  in  thpee  eon- 
temf^iqns  on  the  apqusiyitsnre  of  Annf^  VM 
the  strong  inclin^qn  he  had  e4:preiw4  to  knpir 
fierpelf.  This  flatlnrpd  btst  te^i^eney  tq  heUeiw  m 
the  strength  of  mcU^al  sympathy,  and  the  effipn- 
oy  of  innate  evidence  of  merit.  Jn  the  mJM  of 
this  plessing  em^oyment  of  her  &noy,  she  ssh 
ceived  a  second  letter  from  her  frie^  in  answer 
to  the  one  we  have  alresdy  gi^n  to  our  res^d^ic^ 
it  was  couched  in  the  following  words  : 

"  My  own  dear  Julia,  my  friend, 

"I  received  your  letter  with  the  pleasure  I  shall 
always  f^ear  from  you,  snd  am  truly  obliged  t9 
you  for  yo^r  kind  o^r  to  make  intswst  wiih 
yous  aunt  to  have  me  spend  the  winter  in  Utwu^ 
To  be  with  you  is  the  greatest  pleasjuxe  I  h%v» 
on  e,^h  ;  besides  as  I  know  I  6»n  wrilie  tfo  jfiu 
as  freely  as  I  €»n)th4nk,one  eaa  readiiy  teU  what 


well,  since  you  are  so  intimate.    What  testimony  ^  tiresome  pfaoe  this  must  be  to  pass  a  winter 

have  you  of  all  this  excellence  ?"  in.    There  sre,  absolutely,  bu^  three  young  men . 

"  Innate  evidence.    I  see  it — I  feel  it — ^Yes,  j^  ^^  whole  county  who  can  Ua  thought  in  ^y 

that  is  the  best  testimony — I  feel  her  good  qua!-  juanner  as  proper  p^hes  for  us ;  ^d  one  hss 

ities.    Yes,  my  friendship  for  Anna  forms  the  j^  chance  here  of  fjortfiu^  »nch  an  association 

spring  of  my  existence ;  while  any  accident  of  ^^  gj^e  ^  g^i  ^^  opportunity  of  meeting  wM^ 


tmaginaUmi. 


lidr  eonj^nial  spirit.    80  that  I  hope  and^troit 
jour  desire  to  see  me  will  continue  as  strong  as 
mine  eyer  will  be  to  see  my  Julia.    Tou  say  that 
I  haye  forgotten  to  give  you  the  description  of 
our  journey  and  of  the  lakes  that  I  promised  to 
•end  you.    No,  my  Julia,  I  haye  not  forgotten 
the  promise  nor  you ;  but  the  thought  of  enjoy- 
ing such  happiness  without  your  dear  company, 
has  been  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.    Of  this  you 
may  judge  yourself.    Our  first  journey  was  made 
in  a  steamboat  to  Albany;  she  is  a  moving 
worid.    The  yessel  ploughs  through  the  billowy 
waters  in  onward  progress,  and  the  soul  is  left 
in  silent  harmony  to  enjoy  the  change.    The 
passage  of  the  Highlands  is  most  delightful. — 
Figure  to  yourself,  my  Julia,  the  rushing  waters, 
lessening  fVom  their  expanded  width  to  the  de- 
generacy of  the  stagrnant  pool — crocks  rise  on 
locks,  in  OTcrhanging  mountains,  until  the  weary 
•ye,  refusing  its  natural  office,  yields  to  the  fkn- 
ey  what  its  feeble  powers  can  neyer  conquer. — 
Clouds  impend   over  their  summits    and  the 
thoughts  pierce  the  yast  abyss.    Ah !  Julia,  these 
are  moments  of  awful  romance ;  how  the  soul 
longs  for  the  consolations  of  friendship.    Alba- 
ny is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the 
world ;  situated  most  delightfully  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  which  here  meanders  in  sylyan 
beauty  through  meadows  of  eyergreen  and  de- 
sert islands.    Words  are  wanting  to  paint  the 
melancholy  beauty  of  the  ride  to  Schenectady, 
through  gloomy  forests,  where  the  silyery  pine 
wayes  in  solemn  grandeur  to  the  sighings  of  Bo- 
lus, while  Boreas  threatens  in  yain  their  firm 
tooted  trunks.    But  the  lakes!    Ah!  Julia— the 
lakes !    The  most  beautii\il  is  the  Seneca  nam- 
•d  after  a  Grecian  King.    The  limpid  water, 
ne'er  ruffled  by  the  rude  breathings  of  the  wind, 
shines  with  golden  tints  wit^  the  homage  of  the 
rising  sun,*  while  the  light  barque  gallantly  lash- 
es the  surge,  rocking  before  the  propelling  gale, 
and  forcibly  brings  to  the  appalled  mind  the  fleet- 
ing hours  of  time.    But  I  must  pause — ^my  pen 
ref\ises  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  furnish  us  hours  of  conyersation 
durmg  the  tedious  memento  of  the  delightful 
yisit  to  Park-Place.    You  speak  of  Antonio- 
dear  girl,  with  me  the  secret  is  hallowed.    He  is 
yet  here ;  his  whole  thoughto  are  of  Juliar— fVom 
my  description  only,  he  has  drawn  your  picture 
which  is  the  most  striking  in  the  world;  and 


nothing  eaii  tear  the  dear  emblem  firom  his  keep^ 
ing.  He  called  here  yesterday  in  his  phetonf 
and  insisted  on  my  riding  a  few  short  miles  in 
his  company:  I  assented,  for  I  knew  it  was  to 
talk  of  my  friend.  He  already  feels  your  worth, 
and  he  handed  me  the  following  yerses,  which 
he  begged  me  to  offer  as  the  sincere  homage  of 
his  heart  He  intends  accompanying  my  fiither 
and  me  to  town  next  winter — ^proyided  I  go. 


'  Oh !  charming 
Wbote  eyes,  with 


of  SB  BitlcM  fmr, 

:,  fire  the  very  soul ; 


Whose  face  portrays  the  mmd,  sad  ebon  hair 
GKtcs  grace  and  narmony  unto  the  whole. 

"  In  vain  I  gate  tntranc'd,  in  yarn  deplore, 
The  league*  that  roll  between  the  maid  and  me ; 

Lonely  I  wander  on  the  desert  shore, 
And  Jolia's  lovely  form  can  never  see. 

"But  fly  ye  fleeting  boars,  I  beg  ye  fly, 
And  bnog  the  time  when  Anna  seeks  her  fiiend} 

Haste — Oh  baste,  or  Edward  sure  must  die. 
Arrive— end  quickly  Ekhrard's  sorrcyws  end." 

**  I  know  that  you  will  think  with  me,  that 
these  lines  are  beautiful,  and  mei^ly  a  ftint 
image  of  his  manly  heart.  In  the  course  of  our 
ride,  during  which  be  did  nothing  but  conyerse 
on  your  beauty  and  merit,  he  gave  me  a  detailed 
narrative  of  his  life.  It  was  long,  but  I  can  do 
no  less  than  &yoT  you  with  an  abridgement  of  it 
Edward  Stanley  was  early  left  an  orphan ;  no 
fkther*s  guardian  eye  directed  his  footsteps ;  no 
mother's  fostering  care  cherished  his  inftney.— 
His  estate  was  princely,  and  his  family  noble,  be- 
ing a  wronged  branch  of  an  English  potentate. 
During  his  early  youth  he  had  to  contend  against 
the  machinations  of  a  malignant  uncle,  who 
would  have  robbed  him  of  large  possessions,  and 
left  him  in  black  despair,  to  have  eaten  the  bread 
of  penury.  His  courage  and  understanding 
however,  conquered  this  difficulty,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  quietly  admittsd 
to  an  university.  Here  he  continued  peacefViUy  io 
wander  amid  the  academic  bowers,  imtil  the  blast 
of  war  rung  in  his  ears,and  called  him  to  the  field 
of  honor.  Edward  was  ever  foremost  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  It  was  his  fate  to  meet  the  ene- 
my often,  and  as  often  did  *^  he  pluck  honor 
from  the  pale-faced  moon.'*  He  fought  at  Chip- 
pewa—bled  at  the  side  of  the  gallant  Lawrence 
— and  nearly  laid  down  his  lifi9  on  the  ensan- 
guined plains  of  Marengo.  But  it  would  be  a 
fruitless  task  to  include  all  the  scenes  of  his  dan- 
ger and  glory.  Thanks  te  the  kind  fttes  which 
shield  the  life  of  the  brave,  he  jret  lives  te  adme 


my  Jnlm.  That  you  may  be  aa  happy  aa  yon 
dnerre,  and  happier  than  yoor  heart*atricken 
friend,  ia  the  eonatant  prayer  of  your 

Ahiia." 

P.  8.  Write  me  aoon,  and  make  my  rery  best 
reipecta  to  your  aont.  It  waa  laughable  enough 
that  Charlea  Weaton  ahonld  be  afraid  of  a  flaah 
of  lightning.  I  mentioned  it  to  Antonio,  who 
aried,  while  manly  indignation  clouded  hta  brow, 
*  0  hill  penury  repreaaed  hta  noble  rage,  and  froze 
the  genial  current  of  hia  aoul.'  Howeyer,  aay 
nothing  to  Charlea  about  it,  I  charge  you." 

Julia  &irly  gasped  for  breath  aa  she  read  thia 
epiatle :  her  yery  seal  waa  entranced  by  the  aong. 
Whateyer  of  aeemiog  contradiction  there  might 
be  in  the  letter  of  her  friend,  her  actiye  mind  soon 
reconciled.  She  was  now  really  beloyed  and  in  a 
manner  most  grateful  to  her  heart — ^by  the  sole 
power  of  sympathy  and  congenial  feeling. — 
Whateyer  might  be  the  adoration  of  Edward 
Stanley,  it  waa  more  than  equalled  by  the  admi- 
ration of  thia  amiable  girl.  Her  yery  aoul  seem- 
ed to  her  to  be  deyoted  to  his  worship;  she 
thought  of  him  constantly,  and  pictured  out  hia 
yarioua  diatresses  and  dangers;  she  wept  at  his 
suilerings,  and  rejoiced  in  hia  prosperity — and 
•11  thia  in  the  short  space  of  one  hour.  Julia 
was  yet  in  the  midat  of  thia  tumult  of  ieeling^ 
when  another  letter  was  placed  in  her  handa^ 
and  OB  opening  it  ahe  read  aa  followa: 

**  DsAR  Julia. 
I  nliould  haye  remembered  my  promiae,  and 
coma  out  and  spent  the  week  with  you,  had  not 
one  of  Mary'a  little  boya  been  quite  aick ;  of 
course  I  went  to  her  until  he  recoyerad.  But  if 
you  will  aak  aunt  Margaret  to  aend  for  ma,  I  will 
come  to-morrow  with  great  pleaaure,  for  I  am 
sure  you  must  find  it  solitary,  bow  Miss  Miller 
has  left  you.  Tell  aunt  to  send  by  the  aeryant 
a  liat  of  such  books  aa  ahe  wants  froom  Good- 
neh'a,  and  I  will  get  them  for  her,  orindeed  any 
thing  else  that  1  can  do  for  her  or  you.  Oiye 
my  leye  to  aunt,  and  tell  her  that,  knowing  her 
ayes  are  beginning  to  fiul,  1  haye  worked  her  a 
e^,  which  I  ahall  bring  with  me.  Mamma  de- 
sires her  loye  to  you  both,  and  belieye  me  to  be 
aflbetionately  your  eouain, 

KATHXBIirB  £mMXR80V.** 

Thia  waa  well  enough,— but  aa  it  waa  merely 
a  letter  of  buaineaa,  one  perusal,  and  that  aome- 
what  a  haaty  one,  waa  soffiaient.    Julia  loyed  ita 


writer  more  than  ahe  auapeoted  herself,  but  thei« 
waa  nothing  in  her  manner  or  charActer  that 
aeemed  calcolafeed  to  excite  strong  emotion.  In 
sh(»t,  all  her  excellenciea  were  ao  eyident  that 
nothing  was  left  dependent  on  innate  eyidence ; 
and  our  heroine  seldom  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
any  "character  that  did  notgiye  acope  to  her 
imagination.  In  whateyer  light  she  yiewed  the 
conduct  or  disposition  of  her  cousin,  rile  waa 
met  by  obatinate  facta  that  admitted  of  no  cayil 
nor  of  any  exaggeration. 

Taming  quickly,  therefore,  from  thia  barren 
contemplation  to  one  better  auited  to  her  incli- 
nations, Julia*a  thoughta  reaumed  the  agreeable 
leyerie  from  which  ahe  had  been  awakened. — 
She  could  alao  paint,  and  after  twenty  trials  she 
at  length  aketched  an  outline  of  the  figure  of  a 
a  man  that  anawered  to  Anna'a  description,  and 
aatiafied  her  own  eye.  Without  being  conscious 
of  the  theft,  she  had  copied  from  a  print  of  Apol- 
lo, and  clothed  it  in  the  imifbrm  which  Bona 
parte  ia  said  to  haye  worn.  A  amall  scar  waa 
traced  on  the  cheek  in  auch  a  manner  that  al- 
though it  might  be  fancied  aa  the  rayagea  of  a 
bullet,  it  admirably  answered  'all  purpoaes  of  a 
dimple.  Two  epaulettes  graced  the  ahouldera 
of  the  hero ;  and  before  the  picture  waa  done, 
although  it  was  somewhat  at  yariance  with  re- 
publican principlea,  an  ariatocratical  star  glitter- 
ed on  ita  breast  Had  he  hia  birthright,  thought 
Julia^  it  would  be  there  in  reality ;  and  thia  idea 
amply  juatified  the  innoyation.  To  thia  image, 
which  it  took  aeyeral  daya  te  complete,  certain 
yeraes  were  addressed  also,  but  they  were  neyer 
submitted  to  the  confidence  of  her  friend.  The 
whole  subject  waa  now  beginning  to  be  too  sa- 
cred eyen  for  auch  a  communication ;  and  aa  the 
mind  of  Julia  eyery  hour  became  more  entranc- 
ed with  ita  new  master,  her  delicacy  ahrunk 
from  an  expoaure  of  her  weakneaa ;  it  waa  get- 
ting too  serioua  for  the  light  eompoaitiona  of 
epiatolary  correapondence. 

We  frimiah  a  copy  of  the  lines,  aa  they  are  not 
only  indicatiye  of  her  feelings,  but  may  giye  the 
reader  aome  ideaof  thepoweraof  her  iraagina- 
tion. 

"  Bdoyed  hnage  of  a  god-like  miad. 

In  sacred  pnyacy  tb^  power  I  feel ; 
What  bright  perfectioii  in  thy  form's  combined  ! 

How  tore  to  injure,  and  liow  kind  to  baal. 

"  Thine  eagle  eye  bedazslet  e'en  the  brain, 
Thy  gaUant  brow  bespeaks  the  front  of  Jors; 
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Wliile  mm\n  enfhuit  me,  teon  in  torventi  r«ii^ 
Andeacn  seductive  charm  impelf  to  love. 

<'Ah!  haple«9miud,wby  faring dosi^oupr^TO 
The  hidden  dang;ers  of  the  urchin's  dart ; 

Why  fix  thine  eye  on  this,  the  god  of  love, 
And  beecUeM  thiftk  t^  to  leMin  Off  heart  V* 


Thii  was  bat  one  of  the  fifty  limilar  effosionf , 
in  which  Julie  poured  forth  her  aoul.  The  flame 
was  kept  alive  by  frequent  letters  from  her  friend, 
in  all  of  which  she  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the 
moment  of  their  re-union,  and  never  failed  to 
mention  Antonio  in  a  manner  that  added  new 
fuel  to  the  fire  that  had  already  began  to  con- 
sume Julia,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  undermine 
her  health,  at  least  she  thought  so. 

In  the  mean  time  Katherine  Emmerson  paid 
her  promised  risit  to  her  friends,  and  our  hero- 
ine was  in  some  degree  drawn  from  her  musings 
on  love  and  friendship.  The  manners  of  this 
young  lady  were  conspicuously  natural;  she 
had  a  confirmed  habit  of  calling  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  never  dwelt  in  the  least  in  su- 
perlatives, fler  affections  seemed  centered  in 
the  members  of  her  own  family;  nor  had  she 
ever  given  Julia  the  least  reason  to  believe  she 
prefered  her  to  her  own  sister,  notwithstanding 
that  sister  was  married,  and  beyond  the  years  of 
romance.  Tet  Julia  loved  her  cousin,  and  was 
hardly  ever  melancholy,  er  out  of  spirits  when 
in  her  company.  The  cheerful  and  aieCf 
tionate  good  humer  of  Katherine  was  catching, 
and  all  were  pleased  with  her,  although  but  fisw 
discovered  the  reason.  Charles  Weston  soon 
forgot  his  displeasure,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Julia's  hidden  uneasiness,  the  house  was  one 
quiet  scene  of  peaceful  content.  The  party 
were  sitting  at  their  work  the  day  afler  the  arriT- 
al  of  Katherine,  when  Julia  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  intimate  her  wish  to  have  the 
society  of  her  friend  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

**  Why  did  Mr.  Miller  give  up  bis  house  in 
town,  I  wonder  ?"  said  J^a;  **  I  am  sure  it  was 
inconsiderate  to  his  family." 

**  Rather  say,  my  child,  that  it  was  in  consid- 
eration to  his  children  that  he  did  so,"  observed 
Miss  Emerson ;  <*  his  finances  would  not  bear  the 
expense,  and  suffer  him  to  provide  for  his  family 
after  his  death." 

**  I  am  sure  a  little  money  might  be  spent  now, 
to  indulge  his  children  in  society,  and  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  less  hereafter,"  continu- 
ed Julia.  «*  Mr.  Miller  must  be  rich ;  and  think. 


aunt,  he  has  seren  grown  up  daughters  that  he 
has  dragged  with  him  into  the  wilderness ;  only 
think,  Katherine,  how  solitary  they  must  be." 

**Had  I  six  sisters  I  could  be  solitary  no- 
where," said  Katherine,  simply ;  *<  besides,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  country  where  Mr.  Miller  re- 
side* is  beautiful  and  populous." 

**  Oh !  ther^  are  men  and  women  enough,  I 
dare  say,"  cried  Julia ;  "  and  the  family  is  large 
— «leven  in  the  whole ;  but  they  must  feel  the 
want  of  friends  in  such  a  retired  place." 

**  What,  with  six  sisters !"  said  Katherine, 
laughing  and  shaking  her  head. 

**  There's  a  difference  between  a  sister  and  a 
friend,  you  know,"  said  Julia,  a  little  surprised. 

**  I — ^indeed  I  have  yet  to  learn  that,"  exclaim- 
ed the  other  in  a  little  more  astonishment. 

**  Why  you  feel  affection  for  your  sisters  from 
nature  and  habit;  but  friendship  is  voluntary, 
spontaneous,  and  a  much  stronger  feeling — 
friendship  is  a  sentiment." 

"  And  cannot  one  feel  this  sentiment,  as  you 
call  it,  for  a  sister  ?"  asked  Katherine,  smiling. 

"I  should  think  not,"  returned  Julia,  musing; 
**  I  never  had  a  sister ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  very  familiarity  of  sisters  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  friendship." 

**  Why,  I  thought  it  was  the  confidence — the 
Ikmiliarity — ^the  secrets — which  ferm  the  very  es- 
sence of  friendship,"  cried  Katherine ;  **  at  least 
so  I  have  always  heard." 

«« True,"  said  Julia,  eagerly,  **you  speak  true 
—the  confidence  and  the  secrets— but  not  the — 
the — I  am  not  sure  that  I  ezpnss  myself  well — 
but  the  intimate  knowledge  that  one  has  of  one's 
own  sister — ^that  I  should  think  weald  be  de* 
stniotive  to  the  delicacy  of  friendship. ' 

•*  Julia  m^ans  that  a  prophet  has  never  honor 
in  hia  own  country,"  cried  Charles  with  a  laagh 
-^a  somewhat  deobtfkl  compliment  to  year 
sex,  ladies,  under  ker  application  oCit." 

"  But  what  becomes  ^  your  innate  eridenoa 
of  worth  in  friendship,"  asked  Miss  Enunerson; 
I  thought  that  was  the  most  infiOlible  of  all  kinds 
of  testimony:  surely  that  most  bring  you  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  each  other's  seosei 
feibfes  too. " 

M  Oh !  no— that  is  a  species  of  sentimental 
knowledge,"  letnmed  Julia;  "  it  only  dwells  on 
the  loftier  parte  of  the  character,  and  never  de- 
scends to  the  minute  knowledge  which  makei 
d«  toibr  so  much  in  each  other's  estimation;  it 


leavei  all  these  to  be  filled  by  the— by  th^— by 
the-what  shall  I  call  it>*' 

<^  Imagination,"  said  Katherine,  dryly. 

<«  Well,  by  the  imagination  then ;  btit  it  \k  aii 
imagination  that  is  purified  by  iet&tiiiMhtf 
and •» 

**  Already  rendered  partial  by  the  innate  eti- 
denee  of  worth,"  interrupted  Charles. 

Julia  had  lest  herself  in  the  maies  of  hei*  own 
ideas,  and  changed  the  subject  under  secret  sus- 
picion that  her  companions  were  amusing  them- 
selyes  at  her  expense ;  she,  therefore,  proceed- 
ed directly  to  urge  the  request  of  Anna  Miller. 

**Oh!  aunt,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
IHends,  I  wish  to  request  that  you  would  author- 
ise me  to  invite  roy  Anna  to  pass  the  next  win- 
ter with  us  in  Park  Place.*' 

**  I  confess,  my  loye,"  said  Miss  Emmerson, 
glancing  her  eye  at  Katherine,  ^  that  I  had  dif- 
ferent yiewsfbr  ourselves  next  winter;  has  not 
Miss  Miller  a  married  sister  living  in  town?'* 

**'  fee,  but  she  has  positively  refused  to  ask  the 
dear  girl,  I  know,"  said  Julia.  **  Anna  is  not  a 
favorite  with  her  sister.*' 

«*Very  odd  that,"  said  the  aunt  gravely: 
"  there  must  be  some  reason  for  her  dislike  then; 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  unusual  distaste 
for  each  other?** 

«<  Oh  !^  cried  Julia, «« it  is  all  the  fault  of  Mrs. 
Welton;  they  quarrelled  about  something,  I 
don*t  know  what,  but  Anna  assures  me  Mrs. 
Welton  is  entirely  in  fiiult.'* 

"Indeed! — and  you  are  perfectly  sure  that 
Mrs.  "Welton  is  in  fiiult — perhaps  Anna  has,how- 
ever,  laid  too  strong  a  stress  upon  the  error  of 
her  sister,*'  obsen^ed  the  aunt. 

**  Oh !  not  at  all,  dear  aunt.  I  can  assure  you, 
on  my  own  knowledge,"  continued  Julia,  "  An- 
na was  anxious  for  a  reconciliation,  and  ofiTered 
to  come  and  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister, 
but  Mrs.  Welton  declared  positively  that  she 
would  not  have  so  selfish  a  creature  round  her 
children  ;  now  this  Anna  told  me  herself  one 
day,  and  wept  nearly  to  break  her  heart  at  the 
time." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Welton  was  right  then,**  said 
Miss  Emmerson,  **  and  prudence,  if  not  some 
other  reason,  justified  her  refusal." 

**  How  can  yoU  say  so,  dear  aunt  ?"  interupt- 
ed  Julia  with  a  little  impatience,  **  when  I  tell 
you  that  Anna  herself— my  Anna,  told  me  with 
her  own  lips,  here  in  this  very  house,  that  Mrs 


fmagikaiwfii.  y| 

W^ltbn  was  entirely  to  blame,  tiid  that  she  had 
never  done  any  thing  in  her  lifb  to  justify  the 
treatment  or  the  remark — ^now  Anna  told  me 
this  with  her  own  m6ttth." 

As  Julia  spoke,  the  krdor  of  hei  ftelin^ 
brought  the  fcolor  to  het  bh^ks  and  an  aniUiA- 
tion  to  heir  eyes  that  rtod*red  her  doubly  hand- 
some ;  and  Charles  Weston,  Who  had  watched 
her  varying  countenance  with  delight,  sighed  it 
she  concluded,  and  rising,  left  the  room. 

•(  I  understand  that  your  father  intends  spend- 
ing his  winter  in  Carolina,  for  his  health ;  said 
Miss  Emmerson  to  Kaiheiine. 

"  Tes,"  returned  the  other  in  a  low  tone,  and 
bending  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  feelings ; 
**  mother  has  persuaded  him  to  avoid  our  win- 
ter." 

**  And  you  are  to  be  left  behind  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so,**  was  the  modest  reply. 

**  And  your  brother  and  sister  go  to  Washing- 
ton together  ?*' 

"That is  the  arrangement,  1  believe." 

Miss  Emmerson  said  no  more,  but  she  turned 
an  expressive  look  on  her  ward,  which  Julia 
was  too  much  occupied  to  notice.  The  illness 
of  her  father,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  separa- 
tion fVom  her  sister,  were  too  much  for  the  forti- 
tude of  Katherine  at  any  time,  and  hastily  gath-^ 
ering  her  work  in  her  hand,  she  left  the  room 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  tears  wh&eh  streamed 
down  her  cheeks  from  meeting  the  eyes  of  her 
companions. 

"  We  ought  to  ask  Katherine  to  make  one  of 
our  &mily,  in  the  absence  of  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter,*' said  Miss  Emmerson  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed. 

"Ah!  yes,"  cried  Julia,  fervenUy,  "by  all 
means :  poor  Katherine,  how  solitary  she  would 
be  any  where  else — I  will  go  this  instant  and  ask 
her." 

"  But — stop  a  moment,  my  love  ;  you  will  re- 
member that  we  have  not  room  for  more  than 
one  guest.  If  Katherine  is  asked.  Miss  Miller 
cannot  be  invited.  Let  us  look  at  what  we  are 
about,  and  leave  nothing  to  repent  of  hereafter." 

"Ah!  it  is  true,"  said  Julia,  re-seating  her- 
self in  great  disappointment;  "  where  will  poor 
Katherine  stay  then  ?" 

"  I  knew  my  brother  expects  that  I  will  take 
her  under  my  charge ;  and,  indeed,  I  think  he 
has  a  right  to  ask  it  of  me." 

"  But  she  has  no  such  right  as  my  dear  Anna, 
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who  is  mj  bosom  friend,  you  know.  Katherine 
has  a  right  here,  it  is  true,  b«t  it  is  onljr  sach  a 
right " 

"  As  your  own,^*  inlemipted  the  aimt  graTe- 
Ij ,  « jou  are  the  daughter  of  mj  sister,  and 
Katherine  is  the  daughter  of  mj  brother^" 

«« True— true — ^ifitbe  right,  lawful  rights  that 
is  to  decide  it,  then  Katherine  must  come,  l 
suppose,"  said  Julia,  a  little  piqued. 


<*  Let  us  proceed  with  caution,  mj  love/*  iaU 
Miss  ^mmerson,  kissing  her  niece—**  Do  yod 
postpone  jour  inritation  until  September,  when, 
if  you  continue  of  the  same  mind,  we  will  gire 
Anna  the  desired  inritation ;  in  the  meanwhile 
prepare  yourself  for  whai  I  know  will  be  a  most 
agreeable  surprisev*' 


THE    MONASTERY. 

(Cootribated  to  the  Bottoo  NoUoo.] 

•Y  H.  T.  TVCUCBlfA«% 


As  aneienl  convent  stands  in  tranquil  grace 
Beside  the  sea  at  iEtna's  yerdant  base; 
Wild  heaps  oflava  this  fair  scene  enfold 
Like  ebon  billows  frocen  as  they  rolled  ^. 
The  old  volcano's  snowy  brow  by  day 
Tempers  the  breezes  m  their  sultry  play) 
Now  the  fierce  crater-flames  blace  high  and  fu, 
And  now  they  sleep  beneath  the  morning  star, 
While  rising  smoke-wreathes  tinge  the  sunny  gtare. 
And  float  like  banners  through  the  lucid  air. 
Down  the  wide  slope  arched  by  a  cloudless  sky, 
Unnumbered  hamlets  cheer  the  stranger's  eye, 
While  vineyards  spread  around,  with  yellow  cans, 
The  stragglmg  oactas  and  broad  fields  of  grain) 
Catania's  doaies  thence  stretch  along  the  vale 
To  the  blue  waters,  flecked  with  many  a  saiL 

Science  and  Art  in  this  serene  retreat. 
Weave  varied  charms  to  sti^  the  wanderer's  feet; 
Here  are  rich  tomes  of  quaint  and  sacred  lore. 
Rare  trophies  gleaned  from  distant  sea  and  shot%$ 
And  men  of  noble  birth  and  studious  frame. 
Blighted  in  love  or  sick  of  fortune's  game. 
Have  gathered  there  to  muse  long  years  away, 
And  heal4he  chafing  of  their  bonds  of  clay 
With  music,  books  and  flowers^— converse  sweet 
Of  bards  whose  wisdom  makes  the  moments  fleet, 
Calm  orisons  at  eve  and  break  of  day. 
And  peaceful  graves  where  they  were  wont  to  pray. 

You  enter  by  a  temple;  down  the  aisles 
Through  painted  glass  the  chastened  snn-llgfatsmilei. 
And  iu  clear  beams  in  full  refulgence  pour 
From  the  high  dome,  upon  the  marble  floor. 
O'er  every  altar  saintly  legends  glow. 
By  the  soft  gleam  of  silver  lamps  below, 
From  every  gilded  niche  and  pillared  shrine 
Starts  the  pale  statue  of  some  form  divine; 
Brave  martyrs  writhe,  yet  smile  in  patient  love, 
With  fisods beside,  andcheiubims  abov^ 


Beneath,  worn  tablets,  guard  man^s  honored  dust, 
On  high  across  proclaims  his  spint's  trust; 
While  firom  the  organ  solemn  anthems  roH 
Through  the  vast  |Mle,  to  wake  the  living  sn)]. 

Pass  to  the  garded;-'»on  the  orange  trees 
Blossoms  and  fhiit  perfume  the  vagrant  t>feese; 
The  cassia's  velvet  leaves  serendy  wave 
Over  a  sage's  bust,  the  gold-fish  lave 
Their  glistening  scales  in  vases  broad  and  dear, 
And  of\ento  the  mossy  brim  draw  near. 
To  cluster  gravel}^  like  a  council  band, 
Or  catch  the  crumbs  from  some  old  friar'#  hand. 
Vistas  of  hving  green  cool  twilight  keep. 
Where  chequered  sunbeams  tremulously  sleep; 
The  gratefiil  flutter  of  die  citron  trees. 
The  plash  of  founts  and  murmuring  of  bees, 
Birds  in  the  foliage  and  the  passing  song 
Of  the  bland  peasant  carolling  aloi^, 
With  some  faint  echo  of  a  vesper  strain 
Floating  from  cell  or  shrine,— 40  other  sound 
Invades  the  silence  of  this  Floral  ground. 

I  sat  there  in  the  noontide,  and  methougfat 
There  was  a  spell  by  gentle  spiriu  wrought 
To  consecrate  the  plac^  such  scenes  wiH  creep 
Into  the  weary  bosom  like  a  sleep, 
To  nerve  our  faulting  courage  aad  impart 
Primeval  fireshness  to  the  bafBed  heart 
There  is  a  wisdom  in  communion  lone 
With  earth's  enchantments,  every  hue  and  tone 
Comes  to  the  sense  benignly,  care  is  mute. 
And  Passion's  trumpet  yields  to  Fancy's  kite. 
O  were  it  not  for  Love— that  deepest  thirst, 
80  slow  to  quench,  and  Hope's  inciting  trust. 
To  thoughtful  souls  how  heavenly  a  lot 
To  dwell  secluded  u  this  pleasant  spot. 
Nursed  in  the  lap  of  beauty  andimbued 
With  all  (he  mystic  charms  of  solitude! 


TkB  hadUetiud  R^tMie, 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  REPUBLIC. 
THE  PRIZE  POEM  WRITTEN  FOR  AND  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  BOSTON  LYCEUM. 

ST   THOMAS    W.   PARIOITS,  JIU 


We  haTe  been  fiiTored  by  the  officers  of  the 
Boston  Lyceom, — an  institation  which  takes  a 
pronunent  rank  amon^  the  literary  societies  of 
tke  city — with  the  poem  which  obtained  the 
priae  of  fiffy  dollars  o^red  by  the  Lyceum,  for 
the  best  poetical  production.  The  number  of 
writers  for  the  pnie  was  thirty-ene.  Their  po- 
ems were  submitted  to  a  committee  of  literary 
gentlemen  consisting  ef  Messrs.  ,F.  C.  Gray, 
Geo.  S.  Hillard,  and  Charles  Bumner,  and  the 
prize  lias  unanimously  awarded  to  Bir  Parsons, 
— ^his  performance  deserying,  in  theit  opinion, 
the  highest  rank,  **  from  its  vigor  arid  originality 
ef  thought,  its  poetical  tone,  and  the  felicity  of 
some  of  its  illustrations.'"  The  poem  was  pro> 
nouneed  before  the  Lyceum  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  exercises  this  season,  and  a  desire 
was  expressed  at  the  time  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished. We  think  that  it  will  lose  nothing  by 
publication,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal.  The 
author  evidently  possesses  a  highly  educated  and 
classical  mind,  and  will  undoubtedly  produce 
much  which  the  public  **  will  not  willingly  let 
die,**  if  he  continue  nis  courtship  of  the  muses. 
We  would  tetum  our  thanks  to  G.  W.  Coffin, 
Esq.  the  Secretary  of  the  Lyceum,  and  the  other 
gentlemen,  who  favored  us  with  the  copy. 

Aheady  graced  with  Bravery's  martial  crown, 
Our  young  republic  panu  for  fresh  renown  j 
IVhen  idle  Prowess  finds  no  scene  for  fame, 
Some  lofUer  glory  beams  in  Virtiie's  name  5 
Beposing  ▼ak>r  wantons  in  a  trance 
Of  calm  philosophy,  or  gay  romance; 
Refinement  blooms,  and  Wisdom  claims  the  wreath 
Which  Nestor's  hairs—not  scars  are  hid  beneath. 
One  ii^telleetaa],  one  heroic  age, 
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Must  shine  on  every  state's  historic  page. 
Now  madd'ning  nations  quit  their  tranquil  fams 
To  sweO  the  fighl-^  universe  in  arms ! 
Now  Strife,  his  work  beginning  to  abher,  ^ 
Bids  tired  Augustus  close  the  gates  of  War; 
Hushed  is  the  trump— a  milder  sway  succeeds. 
While  peacefiil  Georgics  wake  the  Blaatuan  leeds. 
Such  days  beheld  the  stoic  porch  arise, 
With  Academia's  garden  of  the  wise ; 
Then  Epicurus  taught  his  gentle  train 
The  dulcet  musings  of  a  doubtfiil  brain, 
And  Plato— bee-lipped  oracle!  beguQed 
His  loved  Ljrceum,  listening  like  a  child. 

Thus  eras  change,  and  such  a  shange  is  eors ; 
So  waning  winter  dies  at  last  in  flowers. 
Forth  springs  the  godlike  intellect,  unchained; 
Guard  it,  good  angels !  keep  it  unprofaned; 
Guide  it,  lest  lured  by  politics  or  gold, 
lis  rights  be  bartered,  and  its  empire  sold. 
Wide  spreads  the  rule  of  educate^msa. 
Swill  as  the  conquests  of  the  Corsican ; 
No  let,  no  limit  to  its  march  sublime. 
In  space,  save  ocean— in  duratioo.  Time. 
Haply  some  fearfiiJ  prophet  may  c<mtead, 
So  swiA  its  progress  that  it  soon  must  end ; 
No— Kke  Niagara's  changeless  current  whirled, 
ft  snoves — ^yet  stays,  eternal  as  the  world ; 
That  mighty  torrent,  in  iU  angry  play. 
Forever  flows,  but  never  flows  away  ; 
Unaltered  still,  it  rushes  and  it  rears. 
Each  moment  losing  what  the  next  restores ; 
The  waves  you  gazed  at  yesterd&y,  are  gone. 
Yet  the  same  restless  deluge  plunges  on. 

As  crumble  Custom's  raouldering  chains  away, 
Power's  gilded  idol  turns  to  common  clay. 
Heart  flies  to  heart,  no  longer  Reason  heeds 
The  weak  resistance  of  established  creeds ; 
Tradition  totters  iirom  her  misty  throne. 
And  sll  the  impostures  of  the  past  are  known. 
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Hardly  can  we  lend  eradenea  to  tlie  tal« 
Of  llwir  long  woes  who  first  rent  Error's  veil ) 
What  rojal  spite,  what  corses  from  the  Chureb 
Seared  tbe  pale  scholar  tn  hif  cknslered  seareh> 
How  many  from  tbemselTes  their  visions  hid. 
Or  fiMwDess,  ejuled,  outcast  and  foiind, 
Like  Dante,  seating  with  de)eeled  tread 
A  tyrant's  stairease,  broke  a  tyrant's  bread! 
Ov  tutored  mtads  &mi]iar  ways  explore, 
Til'  imaiortal  pioneers  have  gone  before. 
As  tbe  worn  bark,  no  more  to  storms  a  sport. 
Just  wms  her  eatranee  to  the  opening  port, 
ShaDowB  and  recft  tbe  timid  master  fears, 
Aad  with  eoBtraeted  canvas  aazioos  steers; 
TOI,  to  the  piloi  yieUing  up  the  hehn, 
He  stands  a  wv^ect  in  his  floating  realm : 
Sobauss,  tbe  seamen  their  new  chief  obey, 
Aad  wfaid  confiding  on  their  sboaly  way. 
Like  tbea  we  wander,  safely  gliding  by 
Opinioa'i  tboasaad  wrecks  that  round  us  lie. 

Nottboe  were  you,  ye  leader  spirito!  Uugfat 
A  pathway,  beaconed  through  tho  wilds  of  thought. 
For  you  ao  Newton  yet  had  poised  the  world, 
Mo  sage  La  Place  heaven's  glitieriag  leaves  unfoiled  i 
But  eaeh  sospldoa  of  the  truth  was  bom 
A  dim  coBjackue^hefalduig  the  mom. 


For  a  lai^s  . 

Hence,  from  his  height  bewDdered  Kepler  strayed. 


To  toy  with  vain  Chaldaea's  mystic  trade. 
And  sought  in  yon  bhie  labyrinth  to  behold 
Man's  Hie  and  fortunes  lustrously  foretold. 
So  Danish  Tycho's  heavenly  city  swarmed 
With  crudest  phantasies  and  dreaaos  defomed. 

But  now  the  Soul,  from  ancient  ialsebood  woke. 
Abjures  old  Superstition's  rotten  yoke: 
No  wrathfiil  threat  in  Nature's  thunder  foars. 
No  lale  foreboded  in  the  falling  spheres. 
All  fablcsi.  Fancy's  fond  impertinence, 
Fade  from  tbe  cold  arithmetic  of  Sense : 
No  jocund  Fauns  through  copse  or  prairie  rove. 
No  dripping  Naiads  haunt  the  godless  grove ; 
And  had  no  holier,  new  ReKgion  given 
More  certain  tokens  of  a  purer  heaven. 
By  fount,  and  rock,  and  wave-eompbaning  sbom 
Nothing  were  left  to  dream  of  and  adore. 

Now  to  Troth's  courts,  a  never  &hering  tbraag 
Thy  torch,  O  Seaeoce!  lights  aod  leads  along. 
No  sluggard  sens  this  ageof  labor  owns, 
In  earth's  great  workshop  solitary  drones. 
But  every  mind  the  general  task  must  share. 
Brave  the  long  toil  and  mingle  in  the  care, 
In  love  with  Knowledge,  thait  alone  can  be 
Our  country's  hope— «ole  safeguard  of  the  free. 


FOR    A    LADY'S    ALBUM. 
[Contributed  te  1fa«  Boitoa  Notton.] 

BT  1 AMUXL  WOOOWORTH. 


Among  the  flotrerg  of  sentiment 

Which  forms  tUf  bright  bouquet, 
The  hamUe  tribtife  I  present. 
May  elaim  a  pbu!«— for  it  I  meant 

My  friendship  to  pourtray. 
But  be  it  not,  I  pray,  united 

With  hyacinth  or  yew, 
Emblentf,alasl  of  friendship  sUgfatwl, 
Of  pure  afiectioa  unrequited. 

And  cold  indiflerence  too. 

Bat  let  the  olbpring  bloom  beside 

The  muse's  eglantine, 
Between  the  lilac's  purple  pride. 
And  one  more  delicately  dyed. 

The  fragrant  j«B8amine } 


For  me,  in  these,  the  emblem  traee 

Of  poeiy  and  youth. 
And  that  inestimable  grace 
Which  guards  the  heart,  and  lights  the  ftee 

Of  modesty  and  troth. 

The  constant  myrtle  may  be  near, 

The  timid  violet  too, 
The  amaranth  to  virtue  dear, 
And  the  sweet  rose,  which  all  revere, 

Of  thee,  an  emblem  true. 
But  let  no  cold  Narcisnu  bloom. 

Dear  maid,  to  Ui^t  the  rest. 
For  ah !  9el/4ovt  b  sure  to  doom 
Our  virtues  to  an  eariy  tomb. 

If  cherished  in  the  breant. 


(CoBtribolsd  to  tlie  BmIob  Notioo4 

»T  AL^MBD    B.    ITHXST. 


Thesiuaet  casts  its  faieireU  sksM 

epos  a  loveijr  forest  s«eiiec 

The  hiU^slope  shows  its  trunk  aU%m*d  m/kM 

Heap'd  for  the  faUow-blasa; 
Here  is  the  hollow's  lap  of  grass, 
Aod  there  the  spreutiiig  matse. 
A  cluster  of  low  roofs  are  prcist 
Against  the  moaatain'a  leaning  breast, 
But  each  mde  porch  is  «los'd  and  bcrr'di 

For  teaderest  T outh  and  Age  alone 
Are  left  those  humble  roo&4o  guard, 

Till  day  resumes  his  bbuuag  throne. 
Where  deepest  shade  the  forest  flings, 

The  buBlers  seek  4hat  fbrest^  g«Be> 
Men,  tireless  as  the  eagle's  wii^, 

Of  damidess  heart,  and  iron  fjrame. 

The  sunset^s  golden  colors  fade. 
Creeps  o'er  the  sky  Night's  darkening  sfaade^ 
Their  pointed  tops  the  cedars  rear 
Against  the  starlight  bright  and  clear, 
The  fire-fly  shuts  and  opes  its  gleam, 

Tbe  cricket  chirps — the  licard  whirrs. 
And  hark !  the  panther's  distant  scream 

Thrills  from  the  moiutain's  topmost  firs : 
From  the  d^ad  hemlock's  cavern 'd  root 
Tbe  grey  owl  sends  his  dismal  hoot, 
And  melancholy  on  the  hiU 
Whistles  the  sorrowing  whippoDrwfll; 

What  forms  are  those  that  crouch  and  c  reep 
Around  those  roofs  of  happy  sleep  T 
The  dim  light  fallmg  from  the  sky 

Displays  the  tomahawk  and  knife  t 
Awake !  awake !  within,  that  lie 

In  guardless  rest,  and  arm  for  strH^^ 
In  vain—before  each  lowly  porch 
Tbe  savage  grasps  his  glaring  torch. 
One  moment — then  tbe  war-whoops  swell 
Wild,  fierce,  terrific,  yell  on  ycU— 
With  blood  cold  curdling  to  the  heart, 
The  mmatesfrom  their  slumbers  start. 
They  wake,  to  bear  the  crackling  flames 
Climbing  around  their  dwelling-frames. 
To  see  within  the  ruddy  glare. 
The  fierce  foemocking  their  despair': 
The  mether  clasps  hershitveilingf^lW 
And  shrieks  her  angufsh  shriU  avi  wild, 
InstrangKn^^Nri^athetheoMtiMr'didr,    ~ 


They  kMh  Ike  aaadan^s  IhwilD  eitev 
And  matron  gray  and  youihfiil  brida> 
Bum  in  slow  tortures  side  by  side. 

MThat  mean  tfaoaeoloadsofrisaigamQiQS 

That  streak  the  momii^s  dappled  skjr  f 
Alas,  the  ghastly  oght  that  broke 

Upon  each  hunter's  hooae-tuoi'de!]!*] 
A  heap  of  smouldering  ashes  «ow 
Is  strew'd  beneath  tne  mooBtaui^  bnm, 
While  cinder'd  bones  «pd  limba  rmmH  ipiiad 
In  Uaeken'd  fragiMBia  teU  the  dead 

Another  sunset^s  slandngbeaxi 
tSlowsoa  a  swifl  and  swoUei^ltreamy 
Bearing  along,  huge,  dark  and  grim^ 
The  swept  wrecks  of  its  forest  briin  $' 
Whilst  now  and  then  a  giant  trunk 

With  branching  head  and  high  lbrl:M  i^doU, 
Half  in  the  bofiing  Waters  sunk. 

Rocking  and  dashing,  onward  sfaootp  j 
In  the  strong  eddies  now  it  twirls 
Held  upright  by  tbegiddy  whirls^ 
Then  launch'd  again,  it  forwud  leaps, 
And  down  the  maddeu'd'corrent  sweeps. 

Above  tbe  rift,  a  fairy  isle 
Sits  green  upon  thftt  angry  flood. 

It  shines  there  like  a  pleasant  smile, 

'Mid  passion's  fiercest  mood : 
In  that  wild  river's  summer  flow, 

When  nought  but  ripples  murmur  low. 
The  otter  sedcs  iu  shelving  sides, 
In  its  green  Moks  the  nmskrat  hides, 
The  sheldrake  shrouds  his  splendid  plumes 
WHhtn  Its  pools  of  leefy  glooms. 
While  shows  the  marge  iU  lily-robes 
Oi*  oval  leaves  and  golden  globes. 

From  that  sweet  isle  the  chant  and  shout 
Upon  the  soft  spring  air,  ring  out ; 
The  dance  hath  ceas'd — ^the  sparkling  bowl 
Drowns  in  its  tide  each  savage  soul, 
In  their  late  deed  of  bloodiest  hate 
With  joy  fill  feast  they  celebrate. 

Thick  trees  are  on  tbatisle^  green. 
And  tangted  brushwood  elodies  thesem, 
No'terdiiAe  yet  hath  robMthe  sprays, 
The'  sodk  and  wind  tbAirvtrangdi  ha^  dried. 
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DU  Caqueti€. 


Vttdl  a  fpuk  Bugfat  wlieliB  k   laxe 
That  figdrj  iikl's  forest  pride.^ 


ffigbt  darkly  came— taO  Hahvait  fraoMt 
To  the  ftream't  marge  is- fOeaee  drew, 
And  every  brawny  shoakler  claims 

Its  burthen  in  a  light  eanoe. 
What  though  the  floods  are  sweeping  past 
Like  elonds  before  the  whirling  Mast,    ^ 
The  banters  quail  not  to  their  rage, 
Thooghts  not  of  fear  their  minds  engage. 
Bat  deep  rerenge  on  those  that  shed 
Such  bitter  sorrow  on  their  head. 

The  barks  are  laanch'd— they  plunge  and  toss- 
Like  babbles  on  the  wave  are  cast— 
Bvt  strong  arms  urge  their  flight  across 

They  reach  the  isle  ai  last 
They  fisten— load  the  ceaseless  crash 
With  which  the  rapids  onward  dash, 
And  deep  the  rambling  steady  roar 
With  which  they  phmge  some  barrier  o'er, 
Bat  on  that  isle  no  homan  soand 
Breaks  the  stern  stilhiess  brooding  round, 
At  interrals  the  flittiog  breeze 
Would  draw  low  sobbings  from  the  trees 
And  fitfully  the  tinkling  note 
Of  the  night-swallow  by  them  float  j 
While  eeasless  groanM  the  deep-moulb'd  frog 
From  every  marge  and  slimy  log. 

Exhausted  with  their  orgies,  prone 
On  earth  each  savage  form  is  thrown, 
With  not  a  guardian  eye  to  keep 
Its  watch  above  thai  helpless  sleep. 

At  narrow  spaces  round  the  isle 
Each  wary  hunter  rears  his  pile; 
Form'd  of  the  leaves  and  branches  oast 
Beneath  in  mjrriads  by  the  blast, 


The  loose  dry  masses  stand  oo  high. 
Tie  smitten  flints  the  sparks  sopply; 
Like  lightning  daxt  the  kindled  gleams. 
Each  pyre  a  glowing  iiimace  seems. 
And  guided  by  the  glare,  once  more 
The  barks  are  pointed  to  the  shore. 

High  towers  the  smoke  m  Uack'ning  eloods 
Tbey  veil  the  closterinff  stars  fike  shroods; 
Through  thatthiekpall  glow  streaks  of  red,    . 
To  lurid  masses  quick  they  spread. 
Each  tree  points  ap,a  crimson  spire. 

Beneath  fierce  rolling  surges  gleam 
Until  a  glaring  isle  of  fire 

Crackks  and  roan  upon  the  stream. 
Keen  ears  are  listening  on  the  shore 
With  vengefid  joy  to  that  dread  roar. 
And  watchful  eyes  beholding  there 
.    Those  billows  tossing  in  the  air. 
Once  to  their  sight  a  figure  came, 
Wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  clinging  flame. 
And  with  a  horrid  piercing  scream, 
Plung'd  headlong  in  the  dashing  streasa* 

Mora  glows— there  is  abrootfing  pall 
Over  that  islet  shrouding  all — 
The  pigeon  from  his  perch  on  shore 
His  monotone  coos  o'er  and  o'er— 
The  thresher  in  the  tamarack 

Calls  echo  up  in  varied  sound. 
And  gliding  on  his  ranway-tnck 

The  shy  deer  seeks  his  grazing-gronnd. 
Tones  on  the  sprays,  scents  on  the  winds. 
Each  thing  of  Nature,  pleasure  finds 
In  the  bright  beams— the  sweet  bla 

Save  that  black  smoking  is 
Which  seems  a  spectre  of  deep 

Amidst  the  general  smile. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE    COQUETTE-:a    TRANSLATED    SONG. 
[Contribaled  to  the  Boston  Notion.] 


BT  J.  T.  riXLDi. 


0o,  gilded  serpent !  sting,  and  smile, 
And  charm,  and  cheat  the  lying  world, 

Which  scorns  thy  power,  yet  dreads  the  while 
Unit  haoghty  lip  wi^  paiiion  eorled ! 


Away !  there's  one  who  will  not  boW|— 
Though  feeling  mock,  and  spura  control,—- 

Hence !  painted  idol !  even  now 
He  taan  thine  fanage  from  his  soifl! 


The  Fr$qumt  Vint. 
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THE    FREQUENT    VISIT. 
[Contributed  to  th«  Bottonlfotioiu]  * 

BT  1.  m'lxllan,  jr. 


'  I  TisH/  laid  the  good  Mt  C—  to  the  writer,  *  I  visit 
■Imoet  daily  the  grave  of  my  beloved  wife.  I  stand  by 
the  iron  gate  of  the  churchjrard  and  look  in  upon  the  spot; 
now  white  with  the  snows  of  winter,  which  holds  her 
renuuns.  Tie  snows  aO  ontrodden  aroond,  are  em- 
blenM  to  me  of  her  own  purity.  In  my  heart  I  never 
fail  to  thank  Ood  that  he  gave  me  so  kind  a  eompanion 
for  the  long  space  of  forty-three  years.  Although  when 
I  lost  her  I  would  have  given  worids,  were  they  in  my 
gift,  to  have  retained  her  hereon  earth,  yet  now  when  I 
reflect  upon  her  present  happiness,  I  wduld  not  for 
worids  reclaim  her  from  the  bright  and  better  land  to 
which  she  has  journey^.' —  ^ 

Cold  and  white  the  snows  are  spread 
Dearest  {  o'er  thy  narrow  bed- 
But  the  wintry  hail  and  rain 
CVer  thy  dwelling  beat  in  vain. 
In  tins  bleak  and  frozen  ground 
Only  thy  poor  dust  is  bound — 
Thou  art  frir  beyond  the  skies,  ^ 

In  the  walks  of  paradise. 
Spotless  spirit !  bliss  divine 
In  that  better  land  is  thine. 

Now  the  shadows  and  the  gloom 
Of  the  earth  and  of  the  tomb 
Once  around  thy  spirit  cast 
Have  forever  from  thee  passed. 
And  methinks  I  see  thee  move 
Thro'  those  golden  gates  above. 
In  that  Heavenly  City  now 
Shines  thy  brightly-beaming  brow. 
And  the  crown  worn  by  the  Blest 
Closdy  to  that  brow  is  piest. 

Bound  (hee  radiant  garments  flow 
Purer  than  this  gleaming  snow. 
Smiling,  thou  dost  join  the  throng, 
Movmg  with  angelic  seng 
Hvo'  the  golden  courts  so  fair 
O'er  the  peariy  pavements  there ! 
Loud  they  strike  their  harps  of  praise. 
Loud  their  choral  anthems  raise, 
Swelling  the  melodious  hymn 


Of  the  winged  Sen^hhn ! 

With  the  wise  and  with  the  good 
Who  have  perished  since  the  flood. 
Prophets,  Priests,  and  Kings  of  old, 
Long  since  crumbled  to  the  mould, 
Martyrs,  tortured  with  the  steel, 
Broken  on  the  cross  and  wheel, 
Saints  of  every  clime  and  age 
Stained  by  wild  bart>aric  rage. 
Thou  dost  now  in  glory  meet 
Mingling  in  communion  sweet. 

Dearest!  stiD  methinks  I  see 
Thy  soft  smile  cast  down  to  me ! 
Thou  dost  wave  thy  angel  hand, 
Beckoning  to  the  spirit-land. 
Thou  dost  ever  by  me  keep, 
Watehingwhcn  I  wake  or  sleep, 
WaAed  from  immortal  streams 
To  commingle  with  my  dreams. 
Mourning  o'er  me  sick  or  sad. 
And  rqmeing  with  me  glad ! 

Gentle  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 
Casting  stafi*  and  burden  by, 
Thou  ezchangest  life's  hard  road 
For  the  presence  of  thy  God. 
But  a  few  more  years  of  life. 
Earthly  troubles,  toils  and  strife. 
And  this  body,  freed  from  pain. 
Will  repose  with  thee  again — 
And  this  spirit  will  arise 
To  be  withihine  in  the  skies ' 

Dearest!  when  thou  wast  mine  own. 
Had  I  wealth — a  world — a  throne. 
Wealth,  and  world,  and  throne  I'd  gave 
To  have  kept  thee  from  the  grave. 
All  I'd  give  ere  now  I'd  take 
Thee  from  bliss  for  my  poor  sake. 
Cold,  and  dark,  and  duU,  and  drear 
Must  this  world  to  thee  appear. 
Full  of  sorrow,  sb,  and  gloom 
Seen  from  thy  celestial  home. 


BIRD  OF  THE  WILDERNESS, 

TBB   POSTRT   BT   TBK   ■Tl'kZCK  BHBPBKRO. 

THE  MUSIC  COMPOSED  AND  RESPECTFULLY  PRESENTED  TO  THE  BOSTON  NOTION, 

AMDAirr^  QUASI  AtllOXBTTO. 
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LeggUro* 


ii^iSP 


^^1^^ 


1 .  Bird    of  the  wil-der-ness,  Blith-some  and  cum-ber-less. 


^^P 


Light  be  thy   ma  -  tin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ;  Emblem  of  hap-pHBeaa,  Bkit  is  thy  dwellinf  place ; 


BIRD  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 


I^ffi^ 


Where  on  thy  dew-y  wing?  Where  art  thoa  journeying?  Thf  lay  is    in     hea-Ten,  thy  love  is   on 


^^m 


is   on  earth. 


2. — O'er  moor  and  mountain  green,  Then  when  the  gloanung  comes, 

Oer  fell  and  fountain  sheen,  Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 

O'er  the  rod  streamer  that  heralds  the  day :  Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ; 
Oyer  the  cloudlet  dim.  Emblem  of  happiness, 

Orer  the  rainbow's  rim.  Blest  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

1  cherub,  hie,  hie  thee  away.  Oh !  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 


ao  'A  Ciiy  Mmr^iaV9  Spe^dk. 


A    CITY   MARSHAL'S    SPEECH. 

[OEIOIHAL.] 

Aathority  if  mine !  Stand  back  I  say  ! 

Conatablea  !   Watchmen !  Drag  those  rogues  away. 

King  of  the  Lock-np  am  I !  and  I'll  keep 

That  place  well  filled  with  coyies,  to  wail  and  weep. 

Down  with  those  signs  ;  the  times  no  signs  shall  have* 

Our  fiuhion  is  to  smell  oat,  what  we  crave. 

Watchmen  attend !    Ye  blonder-headed  throng, 

If  right,  by  accident,  keep  mostly  wrong. 

Poor  pauper  pensioners,  on  public  plunder, 

Scramble  for  fees,  above  the  earth,  and  under. 

Let  cests  accumulate.     Multiply  complaints. 

But  touch  net  one  of  all  our  holy  saints. 

If  th^y  turn  sinners,  why  you  must  be  winkers. 

Or  you  will  lose  your  offices,  and  chinkers. 

Net  small-firy,  ^d  get  oar  praises  too. 

But  the  big  fish  will  force  a  passage  through. 

Besides;  to  friends  'tis  courteous  to  be  partial, 

A  right  of  office,  in  a  City  Marshal. 

Be  bilsy  constables ;  and  prowl  about. 

Let  no  man's  business  'scape  each  piercing  snout. 

So  shall  you  thrive  on  fees ;  my  boast  and  pride. 

And  I  jTour  leader,  shall  be  glorified. 


HEZE    HUMBUG,    ESQ. 
As  song  Down  East  with  unbounded  applause,  by  (be  late  Timotbeut  Tuttle. 

Tvt[Mr~Kmg  ami  Cmmtryman. 

There  was  a  man,  or  I'm  a  liar,  Like  '<  Number  Six ''  on  ths  "  Third  Range,'' 
Whose  name  was  Hese  Humbug,  Esquire,  Pij  \^  5^, 

He  was  born,  brought  up,  and  seiUed,  at  least,  ^  ,^^  fo,  ^^^^^  was  all  the  ro. 

So  I  am  informed,  away  Down  East,  And  enly  ten  doUar.  per  acre-how  low ! 

'  So  low,  that  he  said,  though  his  portion  was  small. 

Now  Humbug's  pockets,  hkc  some  I  know,  He  wouldn't  **  on  any  lay  "  part  with  it  aU, 
Had  more  of  the  ebb  than  of  the  flow,  p^  ^  ^^ 

And  though  he  had  acres  of  swamp  and  bofr,  »m.  u        •     ■    >j  tt  . .       .^ 

„  ,       u         I J     11  u  . .        1  •  The  bargam  clos'd,  Heze,  with  a  shruF, 

Unless  he  could  sell,  he  must  travel  mcog,  o  •  j  .  fu-  1.  -n  •  /•  '         L .,     ^      « 

F^l     A^  Said,  I  think  you  will  name  It  for  me— <' Humbug ;" 

'  For  the  stumpage  alone  is  of  wealth  a  mine. 

He  hit  on  a  scheme-'twas  to  raise  abreeze  At  any  rate,  no  one  wiU  ever  re-jrine. 
About  the  value  of  Maine  pine  trees.  p^  1^  m^ 

For  though  his  own  bogs  were  barren  in  fiwst,  ^s  Humbug  took  his  leave,  said  he, 

Hemeantto^dlsllasa  "TmiberTract."  One  word  of  advice-^I'U  ^ve  it  fr^e. 

Fal  la,  dLC.  Should  you  intend  to  purchase  more. 

He  painted  his  plan,  red,  blue  and  green.  Don't  down  with  fhe  dust  till  you  explore. 
And  on  it  a  noble  stream  was  seen ',  Fd  la,  Ste. 

And  there  were  the  lop  all  floating  down  Your  fortune  b  made-fo,  .hough  tis  clear 

Without  any  cost  to  the  market  town,  y<hi^U  hardly  -operate"  Jiisyearj 

Fal  la,  &c.  Yet  ^MMild  you  discover  a  bog  at  hand. 

Each  acre,  he  swore  if  he  could  guess,  You'U  find,  when  on  it,  'tis  settliho  land. 
Would  yield  ten  thousand,  more  or  less  Fal  la  J^. 

There  was  nothing  in  Maine,  'twas  true  thouga  strange,        Portland,  Me.  N.  D. 


A  CITY  MARSHAL. 

[engraved  for  Roberts'  semi-monthly  magazine.] 

See  last  page. 
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IMAGINATION/ 

A    TALE    rOR    TOUNO    WOMEN. 
BY  J.  FENNIMQRE  COOFEEL 


CHAPTER  IV. 
AlUiOQgh  Jolia  ipent  moit  of  her  tiiti«  with 
her  aunt  and  consm,  opportunitieii  for  medita- 
tieii  were  not  wanting:  in  the  retirement  of  her 
eloMt  she  perused  and  re-pemsed  the  iVequent 
letters  of  her  friend.    The  modesty  of  Jolia,  or 
rather  shame,  would  have  prevented  her  from 
making  Anna  acquainted  with  all  her  feelings, 
hut  it  would  have  heen  treasoD>to  her  friendship 
not  to  have  poured  out  a  little  of  her  soul  at  the 
feet  of  Miss  Miller.    Accordingly,  in  her  letters, 
Julia  did  not  avoid  the  name  of  Antonio.     She 
mentioned  it  often,  hut  with  womanly  delicacy, 
if  not  with  discretion.     The  seeds  of  constant 
association  had,  unknown  to  herself,  taken  deep 
root,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Anna  Mil- 
ler to  eradicate  impressions  which  had  been  fas- 
tened by  the  example  of  the  aunt,  and  cherished 
by  the  society  of  her  cousim  Although  deluded, 
weak,  and  even  indiscreet,  Julia  was  not  in- 
delicate.   Yet  enough  had  escape_d  her  to  have 
given  any  experienced  eye  an  insight  into  the 
condition  of  her  mind,  had  Anna  chosen  to  have 
^^V^aed  her  letters  to  any  one.    The  danger  of 
■nch  a  correspondence  should  alone  deter  any 
female  from  its  indulgence.    Society  has  brand- 
*Coothiaed  ftmn  page  79. 


ed  the  man  with  scorn  who  dairei  ibuse  the  con- 
fidence of  a  woman  in  this  manner;  and  the 
dread  of  indignation  of  his  Associates  makes  it 
an|offi»nce  which  is  rarely  committed  by  the  ether 
sex ;  but  there  is  no  such  obligation  imposed 
on  woman,  and  that  frequently  passes  for  a  joke 
which  harrows  everjr  feeling  that  is  dear  to  the 
female  bresst,  and  violates  all  that  is  delicate 
and  sensitive  in  our  nature.  Surely,  where  it  is 
necessary,  from  any  adventitous  circumstances, 
to  lay  the  least  ojien  in  this  manner,  it  should 
only  be  done  to  those  whose  characters  are  con- 
nected with  our  own,  and  who  feel  ridicule,  in- 
flicted on  us,  as  disgrace  heaped  upon  them- 
selves. A  peculiar  e^il  of  these  confidential 
friendships  is^  that  they  are  most  liable  to  oecur 
when,  f)rom  their  youth,  their  victims  are  the 
least  guarded;  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  in- 
constancy, the  most  liable  to  change.  Happily, 
however,  for  Julia's  peace  of  mind,  she  foresaw 
no  such  dangers  from  her  intimacy  with  Anna, 
and  letter  and  answer  passed  between  them,  at 
short  intervals,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer.  We  shall  give  but  one  more  speci- 
men of  each,  as  they  have  strong  resemblance 
to  one  another— -we  shall  select  two  that  were 
written  late  in  August. 
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**  My  own  and  beloyed  Julia, — 

«•  Your  letten  are  the  onlj  eensolation  that 
mj  anxious  heart  can  know  in  this  drearj  aoli- 
tade.  O  !  mj  friend,  how  would  your  tender 
heart  bleed  did  yon  but  know  the  least  of  my 
sufferings ;  but  they  are  all  requited  by  the  de- 
lightftil  anticipation  of  Park  Place.  I  hope 
your  dear  aunt  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
lay  down  her  carriage  in  the  change  of  the 
times ;  write  me  in  your  next  about  it.  Anto- 
nio has  been  here  again;  and  he  solicited  an  au- 
dience with  me  in  prirate^of  course  I  granted 
it,  for  fHendship  hallows  all  that  is  done  under 
itomantie.  It  was  a  moonlight  night^mlld 
Luna  shedding  a  balmy  light  on  the  surround- 
ing objects,  and,  if  possible,  rendering  my  heart 
more  sensitire  than  ever.  One  solitary  glimmer- 
ing star  showed,  by  its  paly  quiyerings,  the  im- 
press of  evening,  while  not  a  eloud  obscured  the 
rast  firmament  of  the  heayen.  On  such  an 
eyening  Antonio  could  do  nothing  but  eonyerse 
of  my  absent  friends;  he  dwelt  on  the  inde- 
scribable grace  of  your  person,  the  lustre  of 
your  eye,  and  the  yermilion  of  your  lips,  until 
exhausted  language  could  furnish  no  more  epi- 
theto  of  rapture;  then  the  transition  to  your 
mind  was  natural  and  easy;  and  it  was  while 
listening  to  his  honied  accento  that  I  thought  my 
Julia  herself  was  talking. 

"tfoA  astbedewi  tnm  heayen  deseend,  1^  gentle 
I  «1." 


''Ah,  Jiilia!  nothing  but  a  strong  preposses- 
sion, and  my  fHendship  for  you,  could  remeye 
the  danger  of  such  a  scene.    Tes !  friend  of  my 

heart,   I  must  acknowledge  my    weakness. 

There  is  a  youth  in  New  York,  who  has  long 
been  master  of  my  too  sensitiye  heart,  and  with- 
imt  him  life  will  be  a  burden.  Cruel  fate  di- 
vides us  now,  but  when  inyited  by  your  aunt  to 
Park  Place,  O,  rapture  unutterable !  I  shall 
be  near  my  Regulus.  This,  surejy,  is  all  that 
can  be  wanting  to  stimulate  my  Julia  to  get  the 
inyiUtion  from  her  aunt.  Antonio  says  that  if 
I  ge  to  the  city  this  FaU,  he  will  hoyer  near  me 
on  the  road  to  guard  the  friend  of  Julia;  and 
that  he  wiU  eagerly  ayail  himself  of  my  presence 
to  seek  her  society.  I  am  called  from  my  de- 
lightftil  occupation  by  one  of  my  troublesome 
sisters,  who  wishes  me  to  assist  her  in  some  trifle 
or  otbier.     Make  my  most  profound  respeeta 


to  your  dear,  good  aunt,  and  belieye  me  yovr 
own  true  friend,  Ajrv a  . 

At  length  Julia  thonght  she  had  made  the 
discovery  of  Anna's  reason  for  her  evident  de- 
sire to  spend  the  winter  in  town — like  herself, 
her  friend  had  become  the  victim  of  the  8<^ 
passion,  and  from  that  moment  Julia  determin- 
ed that  Katherine  Emmerson  must  seek  another 
residence,  in  order  that  Anna  might  breathe 
love's  atmosphere.  How  much  a  desire  to  see 
Antonio  governed  this  decision,  we  cannot  say, 
but  we  are  certain  that,  if  in  the  least,  Julia 
was  herself  ignorant  of  the  power.  With  her, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  pure,  disinterested, 
and  confidingTriendship.  In  answer,  our  hero- 
ine wrote  as  follows : 

**My  beloved  Anna, 

**  Your  kind,  consolatory  letters  are  certainly 
the  solace  of  my  lifii.  Ah !  Anna,  I  have  lon^ 
thought  that  some  imp<^rtant  secret  lay  heavy 
at  your  heart.  The  incoherency  of  your  letters, 
and  certain  Uiings  too  titfling  to  mention,  had 
made  me  suspicious  that  some  unusual  calam- 
ity had  befidlen  you.  You  do  not  mention  who 
Regulus  is.  I  am  burning  with  euriosity  to 
know ;  although  I  doubt  not  that  he  u  every 
way  worthy  of  your  choice. 

**  I  have  in  vain  run  over  in  my  mind  every 
young  man  that  we  know,  but  not  one  of  them, 
that  I  can  find,  has  any  of  the  qualities  of  a 
hero.  Do  relieve  my  curiosity  in|your  next,  and 
I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  write  you  some- 
thing of  his  movements.  O  !  Anna,  why  will 
you  dwell  on  the  name  of  Antonio— I  am  sore 
I  ought  not  to  listen  as  I  do  to  what  he  sayn — 
and  when  we  meet,  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  not 
find  all  the  attractions  which  your  too  partial 
friendship  has  portrayed.  If  he  should  be  thus 
disappointed.  Oh!  Anna— Anna— ^what  would 
become  of  your  friend-^ut  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  horrid  idea.  Charles  Weston  is  yet  here, 
and  Katherine  Bmmerson  too :  so  that  but  for 
the  thoughts  of  my  absent  Anna,  and  perhaps  a 
little  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Antonio,  I 
might  be  perfectly  happy.  You  know  how  good 
and  friendly  Katherine  is,  and  really  Charles 
does  all  in  his  power  to  please.  If  he  were  only 
a  little  more  heroical  he  would  be  a  charming' 
young  man :  for  although  he  is  not  very  hand- 
some, I  don't  think  you  notice  it  in  the  least 
when  you  are  intimate  with  him.    Poor  Charles, 
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he  Wis  terribly  mortified  aboat  the  fluli  of 
lightning — but  then  all  are  not  brave  alike. — 
Adieu,  my  Anaiii— and  if  jon  do  convene  more 
with  a  certain  person  abo«t,  jo«  know  whom, 
let  it  be  with  discretion,  or  yon  may  nSm^  ex- 
pectations she  will  not  eqital.    Tonr  own 

Julia." 

**  P.  8.  I  bad  almost  forg^oiten  to  say  that 
stunt  has  promised  me  that  I  can  ask  you  to  stay 
with  us,  if;  after  the  90th  September,  I  wish  it, 
as  you  may  be  sure  that  I  wfll.  Aunt  keeps  her 
carria^  yet,  and  I  hope  will  never  want  it  in 
her  old  age." 

About  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  Miss 
fimmerson  made  both  her  nieces  acquunted 
with  the  promised  object  that  was  to  give  them 
the  agreeable  surprise  —  she  bad  long  contem- 
plated going  to  see  *Hhe  Falls,"  and  she  now  in- 
tended putting  her  plan  in  execution,  Kathe- 
rine  was  herself  pressed  to  make  one  of  the 
party,  but  the  young  lady,  at  the  same  time 
she  owned  her  wish  to  see  this  fitr-fiuned  cata^ 
ract,  declined  the  offer  firmly,  but  grateiVilly, 
on  account  of  her  desire  to  spend  the  remaining 
Ume  with  her  father  and  mother,  befbre  they 
vrent  to  the  South.  Charles  Weston  looked 
firom  Katherine  to  Julia  during  this  dialogue, 
and  for  an  instant  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
fee  thought  the  handsomest  of  the  cousins.  But 
Julia  entered  into  the  feelings  of  the  other  so 
quickly,  and  so  gracefhlly  offered  to  give  up  the 
jeumey,  m  order  that  Miss  Emmerson  might 
eontinue  with  her  brother,  that,  aided  by  her 
superior  beauty,  she  triumphed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  consideration  for  her  niece  was  a  strong 
inducement  with  the  aunt  for  making  the  jour- 
ney, and  the  contest  became  as  disinterested  as 
it  was  pleasing  to  the  auditors.  But  the  au- 
thority of  Miss  £mmerson  prevailed,  and 
Charles  was  instantly  enlisted  as  their  escort  for 
the  journey.  Julia  never  looked  more  beautiful 
or  amiable  than  during  this  short  controversy. 
It  had  been  mentioned  by  the  aunt  that  she 
should  take  the  house  of  Mr.  Miller  in  her^road, 
and  the  information  excited  an  emotion  that 
brought  all  her  lustre  to  her  eyes,  and  bloom  to 
her  cheeks.  Charles  thought  it  was  a  burst  of 
generous  fHendship,  and  admired  the  self-denial . 
with  which  she  urged  her  aunt  to  relinquish 
the  idea.    But  Julia  was  constitvtionally  gene- 


rous, and  it  was  the  excess  of  the  quality  that 
made  her  enthusiastic  and  visionary.  If  she 
did  not  deserve  all  of  Charles's  admiration,  shs 
was  entitled  to  no  smaU  share  of  it. 

As  soon  as  the  question  was  determined  in 
favor  0^  going,  Miss  Emmerson  and  Katherine 
withdrew,  leaving  Charles  alone  with  the  hero- 
ine of  our  tale.  Under  the  age  of  ftve-and. 
twenty,  men  commonly  act  at  the  instigation  o^ 
sudden  impulse,  and  young  Weston  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  He  had  long  admired  Julia  for 
her  beauty  and  good  feelings ;  he  did  not  see  one 
half  of  her  folly,  and  he  knew  all  her  worth ; 
her  enthusiastic  friendship  for  Miss  Miller  was 
fbrgotten;  even  her  mirth  at  his  own  want  of  he- 
roism had  at  the  moment  escaped  his  memory — 
and  the  power  of  the  young  lady  over  him 
was  never  greater. 

**  How  admirable  in  you,  Julia,"  he  said,  seat- 
ing himself  by  her  side,  **  to  urge  what  was 
against  your  own  wishes,  in  order  to  oblige 
your  aunt !" 

•«Do'you  think  so,  Charles  ?"  said  tlie  other 
simply ;  **  but  you  see  I  urged  it  feebly,  for  t  did 
not  prevail." 

**  No,  for  you  mistook  your  aunt's  wisheSfit 
seems:  she  desires  to  go— but  then  all  the 
loi^liness  of  the  act  was  yours." 

At  the  word  loveliness,  Julia  raised  her  eyes 
to  his  fkoe  with  a  slight  blush — it  was  new  lan- 
guage for  Charles  Weston  to  use,  and  it  was 
just  suited  to  her  feelings.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  however,  she  replied — 

**  Ton  use  strong  language,  cousin  Charies, 
such  as  is  unusual  fbryou." 

<*  Julia,  although  I  may  not  often  have  ex- 
pressed it,  I  have  long  thought  you  to  be  very 
lovely!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  home 
away  with  his  ardOr  at  the  moment. 

"Upon  my  word,  Charles,  you  improve," 
said  Julia,  blushing  yet  more  deeply,  and,  if 
possible,  looking  still  handsomer  than  before. 

•*  Julia — Miss  Warren — you  tear  my  secret 
flrom  me  before  its  time — I  love  you,  Julia,  and 
would  wish  to  make  you  my  wife." 

This  was  certainly  vary  plain  English,  nor 
did  Julia  misunderstand  a  syllable  of  what  he 
said— but  it  was  entirely  new  and  unexpected 
to  her;  she  had  lived  with  Charles  Weston 
with  the  confidence  of  a  kinswoman,  but  had 
never  dreamt  of  him  as  a  lover.    Indeed,  she 
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■aw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like  a  being  to 
excite  or  to  entertain  ineh  a  passion ;  and  al- 
though from  the  moment  of  his  declaration  she 
began  insensibly  to  think  differently  of  him, 
nothing  was  fiurther  from  her  mind  than  to  re- 
tarn  his  oflfered  affection.  But  then  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  sacrifice  to  her  secret  love 
was  glojious,  and  her  frankness  forbad  her  to 
conceal  the  truth.  Indeed,  what  better  way 
was  there  to  destroy  the  unhappy  passion  of 
Charles,  than  to  convince  him  of  its^  hopeless- 
ness? These  thoughts  flashed  through  her 
mind  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — and  trem- 
bling with  the  agitation  and  novelty  of  her  sit- 
uation, she  answered  in  a  low  voice— 

^  That,  Charles,  can  never  be." 

"Why  never,  Julia?"  eried  the  youth,  giving 
way  at  once  to  his  long-suppressed  feelings — 
"why  never?  Try  me,~  prove  ma!  there  is 
nothing  I  will  not  do  to  gain  your  lova." 

O !  how  seductive  to  a  female  is  the  first 
deolaratien  of  attachment,  especially  when 
urged  by  youth  and  merit ! — ^it  assails  her  heart 
in  the  most  vulnerable  part,  and  if  it  be  not 
fortified  unusually  well,  seldom  fiiils  of  tuccess. 
Happily  for  Julia,  the  image  of  Antonio  present- 
ed itself  to  save  her  fh>m  infidelity  to  her  old 
attachment,  and  she  replied — 

"  You  are  kind  and  good,  Charles,  and  I  es- 
teem yon  highly— but  ask  no  more,  I  beg  of 
you. 

"  Why,  if  you  grant  me  this,  why  forbid  ma 
to  hope  for  more  ?"  said  the  youth  eagerly,  and 
looking  really  handsome. 

Julia  hesitated  a  moment,  and  let  her  dark 
eyes  &11  befbre  his  ardent  gaae,  at  a  loss  what 
to  say— but  the  &ee  of  Apollo  in  the  imperial 
uniform  interposed  to  save  her. 

"  I  owe  it  to  your  candor,  Mr  Weston,  to 
own  my  weakness — "  she  said  and  hesitated. 

•*  Go  on,  Jnliar— my  Julia,"  said  Charies,  in 
an  unnsutlly  lofl  voice ;  kill  me  at  once,  or  bid 
me  live!" 

Again  Julia  paused,  and  again  she  looked  on 

her  companion  with  kinder  eyes  than  usual 

when  she  fblt  the  picture  which  lay  next  her 
heart,  and  proceeded — 

"Yes,  Mr  Weston,  this  heart,  this  foolish, 
weak  heart  is  no  longer  my  own." 

"How!"    exclaimed  Charles,  in  astonish- 


ment, ^  and  have  1  then  a  rival|  and  a  aneee«k 

ful  one  too  ?" 

"  You  have,"  said  Julia,  burying  her  fitee  in 
her  hands  to  conceal  her  blushes*  "  But,  Mr. 
Weston,  on  your  generosity  I  depend  for  se* 
orecy— be  as  generous  as  mysel£" 

"  Yes — yes — ^I  will  conceal  my  misery  from 
others,"  eried  Charles,  springing  on  his  feet 
and  rushing  from  the  room;  "  would  to  God  I 
could  conceal  it  firom  myself!"  , 

Julia  was  sensiUy  touehed  with  his  disttess, 
and  far  an  instant  there  was  s<»ae  regrot  min- 
gled with  self-satisfiu:tion  at  her  own  candor— 
but  then  the  delightful  reflection  soon  piesentr 
ed  itself  of  the  gratitude  of  Antonio  when  he 
should  letm  her  generous  conduct,  and  her  self- 
denial  in  fevor  of  a  man  whom  she  had  as  yet 
never  seen.  At  the  same  time  she  was  resolute- 
ly determined  never  to  mention  the  occurrenee 
herself— not  even  to  her  Anna. 

Miss  Emmerson  was  enabled  to  discover  some 
secret  uneasiness  between  Charies  and  Julia, 
although  she  was  by  no  means  able  to  penetrate 
the  secret.  The  good  aunt  had  long  anxious- 
ly wished  for  such  a  declaration  as  had  been 
made  to  her  niece>and  it  was  one  of  the  last  of 
her  apprehensions  that  it  would  not  have  been 
fiivorably  received.  Of  simple  and  plain  habits 
herself.  Miss  Emmerson  was  bat  little  versed 
in  the  human  heart  >  she  thought  that  Julia 
was  evidently  happy  and  pleased  with  her 
young  kinsman,  and  she  Considered  him  in 
every  respect «  most  eligible  connexion  for  her 
charge:  their  joint  fortunes  would  make  an 
ample  estate,  and  they  were  alike  afibetionate 
and  good-tempered— what  more  could  be  want- 
ing? Nothing,  however,  passed  in  the  future 
intercourse  of  the  young  couple  to  betray  their 
secrets,  and  Miss  Emmerson  soon  forgot  her 
•urmises.  Charles  was  much  hurt  at  Julia's 
avowal,  and  had  in  vain  puzzled  his  brains  to 
discover  who  his  rival  could  be.  No  young 
man  that  was  in  the  least  (so  he  thought)  suit- 
able to  his  mistress,  visited  her,  and  he  gave  up 
his  conjeetures  in  despair  of  discovering  this 
unknown  lover,  until  accident  or  design  should 
draw  him  into  notice.  Little  did  he  suspect 
the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  Julia  spent  her 
secret  hours  in  the  delightful  eonseiousnese  of 
now  having  done  something  that  render^  her 


imagimatum 

WOftliy  vf  Antonioy  with  oecasioiuil  ngret  that 
■h«  WM  compelled  by  delieacj  and  i«Te  to  r6Au« 
CharlM  00  hastily  m  the  had  done. 

Veiy  sooA  after  thii  embaxTaMmg  explanation, 
Julia  receiTed  a  letter  from  her  friend  that  was 
in  no  way  dietinguishable  from  the  rest,  except 
that  it  contained  the  real  name  of  Regnlos, 
which  she  declared  to  hd  Henry  Frederick  St. 
Albans.  If  Charles  WA«  at  a  le*  to  diijeoyef 
Jnlia's  hidden  lore,  Jnlia  herself  was  eqoally 
tmcertain  how  to  know  who  this  Mr.  St  Alba^ 


the  wind,  Ibr  the  eoat  of  Antonio.  Julia  had 
so  long  associated  the  idea  of  her  hero  with  the 
image  in  her  bosom,  that  she  had  given  it  per- 
fect identity ;  bnt  on  more  mature  reflection^ 
she  was  convinced  of  her  error :  he  would  come 
disguised,  Anna  had  told  her,  and  had  ordered 
his  servants  home  ;whe^e  that  home  was,  Ju- 
lia was  left  in  ignorance— but  she  fervently 
hoped,  not  ftr  removed  from  her  beloved  aunt 
The  idea  of  a  separation  from  this  affection- 
ate relative,  who  had  proved  a  mother  to  her  in 


was.    After  a  vast  deal  of  musings  she  remem-    infrincy,  gave  great  pun  to  her  best  feelings ; 

"  »nd  Julia  again  internally  prayed  that  the  resi- 

denoe  of  Antonio  might  not  be  far  distant. 

What  the  disguise  of  her  lover  would  be,  Julia 
could  not  imagine— probably,  that  of  a  wander- 
ing harper:  but  then  she  rembered  that  there  were 
no  harpers  in  America,  and  the  very  singularity 
might  betray  his  secret.  Music 'is  the  "food  of 
lovcy"  and  Julia  ftncied  for  a  moment  that  An^ 
tonio  might  appear  as  an  itinerant  organistr— but 
it  was  only  fbr  a  moment;  for  as  soon  as  she 
figured  to  herself  that  Apollo  form,  bending 
under  the  awkward  load  of  a  music  grinder,  she 
turned  in  disgust  from  the  picture.  His  taste, 
thought  Julia,  will  protect  me  from  such  a  sight 
— she  might  have  added,  his  convenience  too. 

Various  disguises  presented  themselves  to  our 
heroine,  until,  on  a  view  of  the  whole  subject, 
she  concluded  that  Antonio  would  not  appear 
as  a  musician  at  all,  but  in  some  capacity  in 
which  he  might  continue  unsuspected,  near  her 
person,  and  eaecute  bis  prcgect  of  shield iDg  her 
from  the  dangers  of  travelling.  It  was  then 
only  aa  a  servant  that  he  could  appear,  and,  af^ 
ter  mature  reflection,  Julia  confidently  expect- 
ed to  see  him  in  the  character  of  a  coachman. 

Willing  to  spare  her  own  losses.  Miss  Em*- 
mersonhad  already  sent  to  the  city  for  the 
keeper  of  a  livery-stable,  to  come  and  contract 
with  her  for  a  travelling  carriage,  to  convey  her 
to  the  FaUs  of  Niagara.  The  man  came,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Julia,  under  her  impressions, 
choose  to  be  present  at  the  conversation. 

**WeU  then,"  said  Miss  Emmerson  to  the  man, 
**I  will  pay  you  your  price,  but  you  must  furnish 
me  with  good  horses  to  meet  me  at  Albany — 
remember  that  I  take  all  the  useless  expense  be* 
tween  the  two  cities,  that  1  may  know  whom  it 
is  I  deal  with." 


bered  that  Anna  was  absent  from  sehool  without 
leave  one  evening,  and  had  returned  alone  with 
a  young  man  who  was  unknown  to  the  mistress. 
This  incident  was  said,  by  some,  to  have  com- 
pleted her  education  rather  within  ihe  usual 
time.  Julia  had  herself  thought  her  friend  in- 
discreet, but,  on  the  whole,  hardly  treated — and 
they  left  the  school  together.  This  must  have 
been  Mr.  St.  Albans,  and  Anna  stood  frilly  ex- 
culpated in  her  eyes.  The  letter  also  announ- 
ced the  flattering  fact  that  Antonio  had  already 
left  the  country,  ordering  his  servants  and 
horsen  heme,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York 
with  the  intention  of  hovering  around  Julia,  in 
a  mask,  that  she  could  not  possibly  remove  du- 
ring the  dangers  of  their  expected  journey. — 
Anna  acknowledged  that  she  had  betrayed  An- 
tonio's secret,  but  pleaded  her  duty  to  her  friend 
in  justification.  She  did  not  think  Julia  would 
be  able  to  penetrate  his  disguise,  as  he  had  de- 
clared his  intentions  so  to  conceal  himself  by 
paint  and  artifice,  as  to  b^  able  to  escape  de- 
tection. 

Her*  was  a  new  souiee  of  pleasure  to  our  he' 
roine  r  Antonio  was  already  on  this  wing,  for  the 
city,  periiaps  arrived — ^nay,  might  have  seen 
her,  might  even  now  be  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  summer  house  where  she  was  sitting  at 
the  time,  and  watching  her  movements.  As 
this  idea  suggested  itself,  Julia  started,  and  un- 
ooneoionsly  arranging  lier  hair,  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  neglected  curl,  moved  with  trembling 
steps  towards  the  dwelling.  At  each  turn  of 
the  walk,  our  heroine  threw  a  timid  eye  around 
in  quest  of  an  unknown  figure,  and  more  than 
once  &ncied  she  saw  the  face  of  the  god  of  music 
peering  at  her  from  the  friendly  covert  of  her 
aunt's  shrubbery;  and  twice  she  mistook  the  light 
green  of  a  neighboring  oom-field,  waving  in 


•*  Miss  Emmerson  ought  to  know  me  pretty 
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Mlhttfie  int- 


wen  by  OiblSiBe,'*  Mia  the 
en  her  enoii^  I  tluidu" 

«  Aad  a  ^nrer,"  e4»tiii«ed  Cbe  Ibtfy,  miuiiif  ^ 
^who  tm  I  to  hate  for  a  dmer  ?"  Here  Julia 
beeame  all  attention,  treari»likif  and  btnahing 
with  apprelienffion. 

wo,  a  driyerr  crSed  fhe  hone-dealer;  "I 
haye  gdi  yon  an  excellent  driyer,  ime  of  the  first 
chop  in  the  citj.** 

Althongh  these  were  not  the  terms  that  onr 
heroine  would  hare  nsed  herself  in  spetking  of 
this  personafe,  yet  she  thought  they  pbinly  in- 
dicated his  superiority,  and  she  waited  in  foreir- 
iih  suspense  to  hear  more. 

«« He  must  be  steady,  and  eiril,  and  sober,  and 
expert,  and  tender  hearted,^'  said  Miss  Emmer- 
•on,  who  thought  of  any  thing  but  a  hero  in  dis- 
guise. 

"Yes— yes— yes— yea— yes,"  replied  the  sta- 
ble-keeper, nodding  his  head  and  speaking  at 
each  reqnisiU,  <*  he  b  an  that,  I  can  angag*  to 
Bfiss  Emmerson.'* 

*«  And  his  eyesight  must  be  good,'*  oon^ued 
the  n^y,  deeply  intent  On  proTidIng  well  for 
her  journey ;  "We  may  ride  late  in  the  evening, 
and  it  is  particularly  requisite  that  he  should  have 
good  eyes." 

i«  Tes — ^yes,  ma*im,"  said  the  man,  in  a  little 
embarassmentthat  did  not  escape  Julia ;  "he  has 
as  good  an  eye  as  any  man  in  America." 

M  Of  what  age  b  he  .>"  asked  Miss  Emmer- 
son. 

"  About  fifty,"  replied  the  man,  thinking 
years  would  be  a  recommendation. 

•<  Fitly ! "  exclaimed  Julia,  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"  'Tis  too  old,'*  said  Miss  Emmerson  $  "he 
should  be  able  to  undergo  fotigue.*** 

"  Well  I  may  be  mistaken.  O,  he  can't  be 
more  than  forty,  or  thirty,"  continued  the  man, 
watching  the  codntenence  of  Julia;  "he  is  a 
man  that  looks  much  older  than  he  b." 

"  Is  he  strong  and  aetive  ?" 

«« I  guess  he  is — he's  as  strong  as  an  ox,  and 
setiye  as  a  eat,"  said  the  other,  determined  he 
should  pass. 

••  Well,  then,"  said  the  aunt,  in  her  satisfied 
way,  "let  every  thing  be  ready  for  us  in  Albany 
by  next  Tuesday.  We  shall  leave  home  on 
Monday." 

The  man  withdrew. 


Julia  had  beard  enough — for  ox  she  had  nth 
sGtnted  Hereules,  and  for  cat,  she  read  the  iei^ 
thered  Meicury* 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  long  expected  Monday  at  length  arrived, 
and  fiiiss  Emmerson  and  Julia,  taking  an  aifi^ 
tionate  leave  of  their  relatives  in  the  city,  went 
on  board  the  steamboat  under  the  protection  of 
CharlerWeetom 

Here  a  new  scene  indeed  opened  for  our  hero- 
ine ;  for  some  time  she  even  forgot  to  look  round 
her  in  the  throng  in  quest  of  Antonio.  As  the 
boat  glided  along  the  streim,  she  stood  leaning 
on  one  arm  of  Charles,  while  Miss  Emmenon 
held  the  other,  in  delighted  gaxe  at  the  obJMSts, 
which  they  had  scarcely  distinguished  befi»re 
they  were  passed. 

"  See,  dear  Charles,"  cried  Julia,  in  a  burst  of 
what  she  would  call  natural  fooling— "there  is 
our  house — ^here  the  summer  house,  and  there 
the  little  arbour  where  you  read  to  us  last  week, 
Scott's  new  novel— how  delightful !  every  thing 
now  seems  and  fbeb  like  home." 

"  Would  it  were  a  home  for  us  all,"  said 
Charles,  gently  pressing  her  arm  in  his  own, 
and  speaking  only  to  be  heard  by  /ulia,  '^tiien 
should  I  be  happy  indeed." 

Julia  thought  no  more  of  Antonio ;  but  while 
her  delighted  eye  rested  on  the  well-known 
scenes  around  their  house,  and  she  stood  in  the 
world,  for  the  first  time,  leaning  en  Charles,  she 
thought  him  even  nearer  than  their  intimacy 
and  consanguinity  made  them.  But  the  host 
was  fiunous  for  her  speed,  and  the  house,  garden, 
and  every  thing  JuUa  knew,  were  soon  out  of 
sight,  and  she,  by  accident,  tonchingthepictnre 
which  she  had  encased  in  an  old  gold  setting  of 
her  mother's,  and  lodged  in  her  bosom,  was  im- 
mediately restored  to  her  former  sense  of  things. 
Then  her  eye  gUneed  rapidly  round  the  boat, 
but  discovering  no  foce  which  in  the  least  re- 
sembled dbguise,  she  abandoned  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  her  lover  before  they  reached 
Albany.  Her  beauty  drew  many  an  eye  on  her, 
however^  and  catching  the  steady  and  admiring 
gase  of  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen,  Julia's 
heart  beat,  and  her  fkce  was  covered  with 
blushes.  She  wasi>y  no  means  sure  that  Anto- 
nio would  appear  as   a  coachman — tlus    was 


merely  a  ngg^^Gon  of  her  own 
that  he  might  poenbly  be  one  of  the  gmzert, 
corered  her  with  confusion :  her  bluahee  drew 
etill  more  admiration  and  attention  apon  her> 
and  we  cannot  say  what  might  have  been  the 
fesolt  of  her  fascinations,  had  not  Charles  at  this 
instant  approached  them,  and  pointing  to  a  sloop 
they  were  passing  at  the  time,  ezdumed, — 

**See,  madam, — see,  Julia — ^there  is  our  trav- 
elling equipage  on  board  that  sloop,  going  up  to 
meet  us  at  Albany.*' 

Our  heroine  looked  as  dircted,  and  saw  a  Tts- 
pe\  moving  with  tolerable  rapidity  up  the  river, 
within  a  short  distance  from  them.  On  its  deek 
were  a  travelling  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  by  the  latter  stood  a  man  who,  by  the  whip 
in  his  hand,  was  evidently  the  driver.  His  sta- 
ture was  tall  and  athletic ;  his  complexion  dark^ 
near  to  blackness  ;  his  ftce  was  buried  in  whis- 
kers ;  and  his  erni^oyer  had  i^ken  the  troth 
when  he  said  he  had  as  good  an  eye  m  any  nmn 
in  Ajoaerica— it  was  large,  Mack,  and  might  be 
peireing.  But  then  he  had  but  one— at  least  the 
place  where  the  other  ought  te  be,  was  covered 
by  an  enormous  patch  of  gr^en  silk*  This,  then, 
was  AnUnuo.  It  is  true  he  did  not  resemble 
Apollo,  but  his  disguise  altered  him  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  determine.  As  they  moved 
slowly  by  the  veksel,  the  driver  reeogmsed 
Chaxles,  having  had  i^i  interview  with  him  the 
day  before,  and  saluted  him  with  a  low  hew— 
his  salutation  was  noticed  by  the  young  man, 
who  ^htly  touched  lus  hat,  and  gave  him  a  fa- 
nulliar  nod  in  return.  Julia,  unconsciously,  bent 
her  body  and  felt  her  cheeks  glow  with  confti- 
sion  as  she  rose  again. 

She  comld  not  muster  resolution  to  raise 
her  eyes  towards  the  sloop,  but  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinctive coqoetry  dragged  her  companion  to 
the  other  side  of  the  boat  As  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  recover  her  composure,  Julia  revolved  in 
her  mind  the  scene  which  ha4  just  oecured.  She 
had  just  seen  Antonio— every  thing  about  him 
equalled  her  expectations — even  at  the  distance, 
she  had  easUy  discerned  the  noble  dignity  of 
his  manners— his  eye  gave  assurance  of  his 
conscious  worth — ^his  very  attitude  was  that  of 
a  gentleman.  Not  to  know  him  for  a  man  of 
birth,  of  educa^on  and  of  fortune,  Julia  felt  to 
her  would  be  impossible  ;  and  she  trembled  lest 
others,  as  discerning  as  herself^  should  dissever 


and  th(S  id^  hin  disgnise,  and  flye  in  pooseqnen^  be  eover^ 
with  confusion.  Bhp  earnestly  hoped  his  incog 
would  ever  remain  unknown,  for  her  delicaey 
shrunk  &om  the  publicity  and  notorie^  which 
would  then  attend  his  attachment  It  was  cer- 
tunly  delightful  to  be  loved,  and  so  loved — to 
be  attended,  and  so  attended;  but  the  he^t  of 
Julia  was  too  unpractised  to  relish  the  laugh  and 
observations  of  a  malignant  world.  **No,  my 
Antonio,'*  she  breathed  internally,  *«hover 
around  me,  shield  me  from  impending  dangers, 
delight  me  with  your  preaence,and  enchant  me 
with  your  eye;  but  claim  me  in  the  guise  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  hero,  that  no  envious  tongue  may 
probe  the  secrets  of  our  love,  nor  any  profkne 
sco&f  ridicule  those  sensitive  pleasures  that  he 
is  too  unsentimental  to  eag'oy." 

With  these,  and  similar  thonghts,  did  Jnlta 
ooenpy  herself;  until  Charles  pointed  out  to  her  ~ 
the  majestic  entrance  to  the  H^hlands.  Oar 
heroine,  who  was  truly  alive  to  all  the  charms  of 
nature,  gaxed  with  rapture  as  the  boat 
plunged  between  the  monntains  en  either  hand, 
and  turned  a  wishful  gaie  down  the  river,  in 
the  vainhope  that  Antonio  might,  at  the  same 
moment,  be  enjoying  the  scene,-^ut  the  slug- 
gish sloop  was  now  far  behind,  and  the  eye  of 
Antonio,  bright  as  it  was,  could  not  pierce  the 
distance.  Julia  felt  rather  relieved  than  other- 
wise, when  the  vessel  which  contained  her  hero 
was  hid  from  view  by  a  mountain  that  they  dou- 
bled. Her  feelings  were  much  like  those  of  a  girl 
who  had  long  anxiously  waited  the  declaration  of 
a  favored  youth,  had  received  it,  and  acknowl- 
edged her  own  partiality.  She  felt  all  the  assure 
ance  of  her  conquest,and  would<gladly/or  a  time, 
avoid  the  shame  of  her  own  acknowledgment. 
The  passage  up  the  Hudson  fhmishes  in  itself  so 
much  to  charm  the  eye  of  a  novice,  that  none, 
but  one  under  the  extraordinazy  circumstances 
of  our  heroine,  could  have  beheld  the  beauties 
of  the  river  unmoved.  If  Julia  did  not  experi- 
ence quite  as  much  rapture  in  the  journey  as 
she  had  anticipated,  she  attributed  it  to  the  re- 
markably delicate  sitnation  she  was  in  with  her 
lover,  and  possibly  to  a  dread  of  his  being  de- 
tected. An  officer  of  his  rank  ^pd  reputation 
must  be  well  known,  thought  she,  and  he  may 


meet  with  acquaintanees  every  where.  How- 
ever, by  the  atteation  of  Charles,  she  passed 
the  day  with  a  very  tderahle   proportion  of 
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%&de  b  J  the  job— co  differently  do  sixty  and  six-  bat  could  she  be  melancholy,  and  A  ntonio  ao  near, 

teen  jud^  the  same  actions!    At  all  events,  the  The  pines  might  be  silvery  and  loAy,  but  the 

ofier  was  accepted,  and  the  man  ordered  to  se-  proud  stature  of  majestic  man,  eclipsed  in  her 

care   the  baggage,  and  prepare  for  their  imme-  eyes  all  their  beauties.     Not  so  Charles.     He 

diate  departure.  early  began  to  lavbh  his  abuse  on  the  sterile 

"  Why  don*t  you   help  Antonio  on  with  the  grounds  they   passed,  and  gave  any  thing  but 

baggage,  Charles  ?**  said  Julia,  as  she  stood  look-  encomiums  on  the  smoothness  of  the  road  they 

ing  at  the  driver  tottefmg  under  the  weight  of  were  travelling.    In  the  latter  particular,  even 

the  trunks.     Charles  stared  a  moment  with  sur-  ^e  q^ie*  spirit  of  Miss  Emmerson  joined  kim, 


priae — the  name  created  no  astonishment,  but 
ike  request  did.  Julia  had  a  habit  of  softening 
naaies,  that  i^re  rather  harsh  in  themselves,  to 
which  he  was  accustemed.  Peter  she  called 
Pierre;  Robert  was  Rubert;  and  her  aunt's  black 
footman  Timothy,  she  had  des  gnated  as  Time- 
theus:  but  it  was  -not  usual  for  ladies  to  request 
jrentlemen  to  perform  menial  offices — until,  re- 
collecting that  Julia  had  expressed  unusual  so- 
licitude concerning  a  dressing-box  that  contained 
Anna's  letter;  he  at  once  supposed  it  was  to  that 
she  wished  him  to  attend.  Charles  left  the 
room  and  superintended  the  whole  arrangements, 
when  once  enlisted.  Julia  now  felt  that  every 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  her  lover  with  this 
coachman  was  removed.  He  had  ingeniously 
adopted  the  name  of  Anthony,  as  resembling  in 
«ound  the  one  she  had  herself  given  him  in  her 
letters.  This  he  undoubtedly  had  learnt  from 
Anaai — and  then  Sandford  was  very  much  like 
Stanley — his  patch,  his  drf>ss,  his  air— every- 
thing^ about  him  united  to  confirm  her  impres- 
sions ;  and  Jolia,  at  the  same  time  she  resolved 
to  condact  herself  towards  him  in  their  journey 
with  a  proper  feminine  reserve,  thought  she 
could  do  no  less  to  a  man  who  submitted  to  so 
much  to  serve  her,  than  to  suffer  him  to  perceive 
that  she  was  not  entirely  insensible  to  the  obli- 
gation. 

Our  heroine  coold  not  bat  admire  the  knowing 
manner  with  which  Antonio  took  his  seat  on  the 
carriage,  and  the  dexterity  he  discovered  in  the 
management  of  his  horses — ^this  was  an  infiilli- 
bW  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  ani- 
mals, and  a  sore  sign  that  he  was  the  master  of 
many,  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  their 
.  service.  Perhaps,  thought  Jalia,  he  has  been 
an  oflleer  of  cavalry. 


and  Julia  herself  was  occasienally  made  sensible 
that  she  was  not  reposing  on  **abed  of  roses.** 

««Do  I  drive  too  fast  for  the  ladies  ?"  asked 
Antonio,  on  hearing  a  slight  complaint,  and  a 
faint  scream  in  the  seft  voice  of  Julia.  O, 
how  considerate  be  is  !  thought  our  heroine — 
how  tender! — without  his  care  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  killed  in  this  place.  It  was 
expected  that  as  she  had  complained,  she 
would  answer ;  and  afler  a  moment  employed  in 
rallying  her  senses  for  the  undertaking,  she  re- 
plied in  a  voice  of  breathing  melody — 

**0 !  no,  Antonio,  you  are  very  considerate.* 

For  a  world  Julia  could  not  have  said  more ; 
and  Miss  Emmerson  thought  that  she  had  said 
quite  as  much  as  the  occasion  required;  but 
Miss  Emmerson,  it  will  be  remembered,  suppo- 
sed their  driver  to  be  Anthony  Sandford.  The 
hero,  himself,  on  hearing  such  a  gentle  voice 
so  softly  replying  to  his  question,  could  not  re- 
frain from  turning  bis  face  into  the  earriage,  and 
Julia  felt  her  own  eyes  lower  before  bis  earnest 
gaze,  while  her  cheeks  burned  with  the  blushes 
that  suffused  them.  But  the  look  sjK>ke  vol- 
umes ; — he  understands  my  ** Antonio,**  thought 
Julia,  and  perceives  that,  to  me,  he  is  no  longer 
unknown.  That  expressive  glance  has  opened 
between  us  a  communication  that  will  cease 
but  with  our  lives.  Julia  now  enjoyed,  for  the 
remainder  of  their  journey  to  Mr.  Miller*s,  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  love^ — unsuspected 
by  others,  she  could  hold  communion  with  him 
who  had  her  heart,  by  the  ejea,  and  a  thousand 
tender  and  nameless  little  offices  which  give  in- 
interest  to  affection,  and  zest  to  passion. 

They  had  now  got  halfway  between  the  two 
cities,  and  Chicles  took  a  seat  by  the  side  of 
'the  driver,  with  the  intention,  as  he  expressed 


himself,  of  stretching  his  legs :  the  carriage  was 

In  the  constant  excitement  produced  by  her    open  and  light,  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  two 

situation,  Julia  coold  not  enter  into  all  the  feel-    young  men  could  be  seen  by  the  ladies,  as  well 

ings  described  by  her  fViend,  during  the  ride  to    as  their  conversation  heard.    Charles  never  ap- 

Schenectady.  Its  beauties  might  be  melancholy,    peared  to  less  advantage  in  his  person,  thought 
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Julia,  tkan  bow,  seated  by  tke  tide  of  the  noble 
and  manly  Antonio.  Tke  figure  of  Charles  was 
light,  and  by  no  means  without  graoe ;  yet  it  did 
not  stirike  the  fancy  of  our  heroine  as  so  fit  to 
shield  and. support  her  through  life  as  the  more 
rebust  person  of  his  companion.  Julia  herself 
was,  in  form,  the  counterpart  of  her  mind — she 
was  light,  airy,  and  beautifully  softened  in  all 
her  outlines.  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  het 
for  any  thing  but  a  lady,  and  one  of  the  gentlest 
passions  and  sentiments.  She  felt  her  own 
weakness,  and  would  repose  it  on  the  manly 
strength  of  Antonio. 

•^  Which  do  you  oall  the  best  of  your  horses?'* 
asked  Charles,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  himself 
comfortably  seated. 

*^The  off— both  are  true  as  steel,*'  was  the  la- 
conic reply. 

The  comparison  was  new  to  Julia,   and  it 
'  evidently  denoted  a  nund  accustomed  to  the 
contemplation  of  arms. 

*^Haw  long  have  you  foUowed  the  business  of 
a  driver,  Tony  ?"  said  Charles,  in  the  careless 
manner  of  a  gentleman,  when  ke  wlShes  to  in- 
troduce familiarity  with  an  inferior  by  seeming 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  other's  affairs. 

Julia,  felt  indignant  at  the  freedom  of  his 
Bianner,  and  particularly  at  the  epithet  of  "To- 
ny"— ^yet  her  lover  did  not  in  the  least  regard 
either— or  rather  his  manner  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  displeasure ; — ^he  has  made  up  his  mind, 
thought  Julia,  to  support  his  disguise,  and  it  is 
best  for  us  both  that  he  should 

"Ever  since  I  was  sixteen  I  have  been  used 
to  horses,"  was  the  reply  of  Antonio  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Charles ; — Julia  smiled  at  the  ambiguity 
of  the  answer,  and  was  confirmed  in  her  im- 
pression that  he  had  left  college  at  that  age  to 
/lerve  in  the  cavalry. 

"You  must  understand  them  well  by  this 
time,"  continued  Charles,  glancing  his  eye  at 
his  companion  as  if  to  judge  of  his  years — "You 
must  be  forty;"— Julia  fidgeted  a  little  at  this 
guess  of  Charles,  but  soon  satisfied  herself  with 
the  refleotion  thatkis  disguise  contributed  to 
the  error. 

*^My  age  is  very  deceiving,"  said  the  man — ^"I 
have  seen  great  hardships  in  my  time,  both  of 
body  and  mind." 

Here  Julia  eeuld  scarcely  breathe  through 
anxiety.  Every  syllable  that  he  uttered  was 
devoured  with  eager  enriesity  by  the  enamored 


girl— he  knew  that  she  was  a  listener,  and  that 
she  understood  his  disguise;  and  doubtless 
meant,  in  that  Indirect  manner,  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  incidents  of  his  life.  It  was  clear  that 
he  indicated  his  age  to  be  less  than  what  his 
appearance  would  have  led  her  to  believe — his 
sufferings,  his  cruel  sufferings,  had  changed 
him. 

"The  life  of  a  coachman  is  not  hard,"  said 
Charles. 

"No,  sir,  far  from  it — but  I  have  not  been  a 
coachman  all  my  life." 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this — it  was  a 
direct  assertion  of  his  degradation  by  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  ■ 

**In  what  manner  did  you  lose  your  eye, 
Toney,"  said  Charles,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy 
that  Julia  blessed  him  for  in  ker  heart,  although 
she  knew  that  the  member  was  uninjured,  and 
only  hidden  to  fi,vor  his  disguise.  Antonio 
hesitated  a  little  in  his  answer,  and  stammered 
while  giving  it ; — "It  was  in  the  wars,"  at  length 
he  got  out,  and  Julia  admired  the  noble  Miag- 
nanimity  which  would  not  allow  him,  even  in 
imagination,  to  suffer  in  a  less  glorious  manner ; 
— notwithstanding  his  eye  is  safe  and  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  other,  he  has  suffered  in  the  wars, 
thought  our  heroine,  and  it  is  pardonable  in  him 
to  use  the  deception,  situated  as  he  is — it  is 
nothing  more  th«n  an  equivoque.  But  this  was 
touehing  Charles  on  a  favorite  chord.  Little  of 
a  hero  as  Julia  fancied  him  to  be,  he  delighted  in 
conversing  about  the  war  with  those  men,  who, 
having  acted  in  subordinate  stations,  would  give 
a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  the  official 
accounts,  in  which  he.  was*deeply  read.  It  was 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  eagerly  seized  on 
the  present  opportunity  to  relieve  tke  tedium  of 
a  ride  between  Albany  and  Schenectady. 

"In  what  battle,"  asked  Charles,  quickly;  "by 
sea  or  by  land?" 

"By  sea,"  said  Antonio,  speaking  to  his  horses^ 
with  an  evident  unwillingness  to  say  any  more 
on  the  subject. 

Ah !  the  deception,  and  the  idea  of  his  friend^ 
Lawrence,  are  too  much  for  his  sensibility, 
thought  Julia ;  and  to  relieve  him  she  addressed 
Charles  herself. 

"How  far  are  we  fh>m  Schenectady,  cousin 
Charles  ?" 

Antonio,  certainly,  was  not  her  cousin  Charles, 
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bat  u  if  ha  Uioofhtthe  amwerinf  fnchqiiM- 
HonM  to  be  hi*  peculiar  province,  he  replied  im- 
jsediately — 

MKour  milef,  ma'am ',  there*!  tlie  itone." 

Thtre  mw  nothing  in  the  answer  itMlf,  or  the 
manner  of  its  delivery,  to  attraet  notice  in  cnj 
onsvepecting  listener ;  but  by  Julia  it  wae  well 
naderttood — ^it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
•poken  directly  to  herself-rit  was  a  new  era  in 
their  liTes— and  hisbo^y  turned  half  round  to- 
wards her  8«  he  spoke,  showed  his  manly  form 
to  peat  advantage  ;  but  the  imprsetiye  and  dig- 
nified  manner  in  which  he  dropped  his  whip  to- 
wards the  mile-stone,' Julia  felt  that  she  should 
sever  forget— it  was  intended  to  mark  the  i^t 
wi^re  he  first  addressed  her.  He  had  chosen  it 
with  taste.  The  stone  stood  under  the  shade 
of  a  solitary  oak,  and  might  easily  be  fimeied.  to 
be  a  monument  greeted  to  eommesaorale  some 
important  event  in  the  lives  4>f  our  lovers.  Ju- 
lia  ran  over  ia  her  -mind  the  time  when  she 
should  pay  an  annual  visit  to  that  hallowed 
place,  and  ktamag  on  the  arm  of  her  mijestic 
husband,  murmur  in  his  ear,  "Here,  on  this 
loved  spot,  did  Antonio  first  addroM  his  happy 
thrice  happy  Julia."  ' 

•'Well,  Tony,"  said  the  mild  voice  of  Miss 
£m«iersoB,  ^the  sun  »  near  setting,  let  us  go 
the  lour  miles  as  6st  as  you  please." 

"I'm  sure  ma'am,"  said  Antonio,  with  pro- 
fiMiiid  respect,  •<yoi|  don't  want  to  get  in  moie 
than  I  do,  lor  I  had  no  sleep  all  last  night,  I'll 
not  keep  you  one  minute  after  night,"— «o 
saying,  he  urged  his  horses  to  a  ftst  tiet,  and 
was  finite  as  good  as  •  his  word. 

How  delieatain  his  attentions,  and  yet  how 
artfully  has  he  eoneeaJed  his  anziefy  en  my  ac- 
coant»  under  a  feigned  desire  for  sleep,  thonght 
Julia. 

If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  either  to  con- 
vince Julia  of  the  truth  of  her  eoi^jeeture,  or  to 
seeure  the  conquest  of  Antonio,  our  herdine  felt 
that  this  short  ridehiftd  abunriaatly  supplied  it. 


gi^APTER  VI. 
The  ibUowing  day  our  travellers  were  on  the 
road  before  the  son,  and  busily  pursued  their 
route  through  the  delight^  valley  of  the  Mo- 
havk.  It  was  now  that  Julia,  in  some  measure 
accustomed  to  her  proximity  to  her  here,  bctgan 


to  enjoy  the  beautiesof  the  scenery ;  her  eyes 
dwelt  with  rapture  on  each  opening  glimpse 
that  they  caught  of  the  river,  and  took  in  its 
gaze,  meadows  of  never  failing  verdure,  which 
were  beautifully  interspersed  with  elms  that 
seemed  coeval  with  the  country  itself.  Occsr 
sionally  she.  would  draw  the  attention  of  her 
aunt  to  souM  view  of  particular  interest;  and  if 
her  eager  voice  caught  the  attention  of  Antonio, 
and  he  turned  to  gaze,  to  ponder,  and  to  admire, 
— then  Julia  felt  happy  indeed,  for  then  it  was 
that  she  felt  the  indescribable  bliss  of  sharing 
our  pleasures  with  those  we  love.  What  heart 
of  sensibility  has  stood  and  coldly  gazed  on  a 
scene  over  which  the  eye,  that  it  loves  to  ad- 
mire, is  roving  with  delight  ?  Who  is  there  that 
has  yet  to  learn,  that  if  the  strongest  bond  to 
love  is  prepinqpity,  so  its  tenderest  tie,  ia  sym- 
pathy? In  this  manner  did  our  heroine  pass  a 
day  of  hitherto  untested  bUss.  Antonio  would 
fiequently  stop  his  horses  on  the  summit  of  the 
|iill,  and  Julia  understood  the  motive ;  turning 
her  looks  in  the  direetion  in  wl^ch  she  saw  the 
eye  of  her  lover  bent,  she  would  sit  in  silent 
and  secret  communion  with  his  feelings.  In 
vain  Charles  endeavored  to  catch  her  attention 
— his  remarks  were  unnoticed,  and  his  simple 
efforti  to  please  disregarded.  At  length,  as  they 
advanced  towards  the  close  of  their  day's  ride, 
Charles,  observing  a  mountain  obtruding  itself 
directly  across  their  path,  and  meeting  the  river, 
which  swept  with  great  velocity  around  its  base, 
cried  aloud  with  a  laugh — 
**  Anthony,  I  wish  you  would  remove  your. 


^  Charles !"  exclaimed  Julia,  shocked  at  his 
fiuniliarity  with  a  -  man  of  Antonio's  elevated 
character. 

**Poh !"  said  the  young  man  in  an  under  tone, 
cbnceiving  her  surprise  to  be  occasioned  by  his 
lowering  himself  to  joke  with  an  inferior,  ^o  is 
a  good  honest  fellow,  and  don't  mind  a  joke  at 
all,  I  assure  you." 

Charles  was  right,  fbr  Antonio,  moving  his 
face,  with  a  laugh  cried  in  his  turn— '<Thcie,  sir, 
my  nose  ia  moved,  but  you  can't  see  no  better, 
after  all." 

Julia  was  amused  with  his  condescension, 
which  she  thought  augured  perfect  good  nature 
and  affiibility. 

After  all,  thought  Julia,  if  noble  and  com- 
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manding  qualities  are  necessary  to  excite  admi- 
ration or  to  command  respect,  familiar  virtues 
induce  us  to  love  more  tenderly,  and  good  tem- 
per is  absolutely  necessary  to  contribute  to  our 
comfort.  On  the  whole,  she  was  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  that  Antonio  could  receive  and 
return  what  was  evidently  intended  for  a  witti- 
cism, although  as  yet  she  did  not  comprehend  it. 
But  Charles  did  not  leave  her  long  in  doubt. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and  at  about 
My  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  mountain,  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  juts,  in  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular promontory,  into  the  bed  of  the 
river;  its  inclination  is  sufficient  to  admit  of 
its  receiving  the  name  of  a  nose.  Without  the 
least  intention  of  alluding  to  our  hero,  the  early 
settlers  had  affixed  the  name  of  St.  Anthony, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Dutch  deity 
in  this  state,  and  to  have  monopolized  all  the 
natural  noses  within  her  boundaries  to  himself. 
The  vulgar  idiom  made  the  pronunciation  An- 
thony's nose — and  all  this  Charles  briefly  ex- 
plained to  Miss  Emmerson  and  her  neice,  by 
way  of  giving  point  to  his  own  wit.  He  had 
hardly  made  them  comprehend  the  f\ill  brillian- 
cy and  beauty  of  his  application  of  the  mountain 
to  their  driver,  when  they  reached  the  pass  it- 
self. The  road  was  barely  sufficient  to  suffer 
two  carriages  to  move  by  each  other  without 
touching,  being  fVom  necessity  dug  out  of  the 
base  of  the  mountain ;  a  precipice  of  many  feet 
led  to  the  river,  which  was  high  and  turbulent 
at  the  time ;  there  was  no  railing  nor  any  pro- 
tection on  the  side  next  the  water — and  in  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  the  unprotected  side  of  the 
road,  two  wagons  hod  met  a  short  time  before, 
and  one  of  them  lost  a  wheel  in  the  encounter — 
its  owner  had  gone  to  a  distancee  for  assiitance, 
leaving  the  vehicle  where  it  hiid  fallen.  The 
horses  of  Antonio,  unaocnstomed  te  such  a 
sight,  were  with  some  difficulty  driven  by  the 
loaded  wagon,  and  when  nearly  past  the  object, 
took  a  sudden  fright  at  its  top,  which  was  flap- 
ping in  the  wind.  All  the  skill  and  exertions  of 
Antonio  to  prevent  their  backing  was  useless, 
and  carriage  and  horses  would  inevitably  have 
gone  off  the  bank  together,  had  not  Charles,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  opened  a  door,  and 
springing  out,  placed  a  billet  of  wood,  which 
had  been  used  as  abase  for  a  lever  in  lifting  the 
broken  wagon,  tinder  one  of  the  wheels.    This 


cheeked  the  horses  until  Antonio  had  time  to 
rally  them,  and,  by  using  the  whip  with  energy, 
bring  them  into  the  road  again.  He  certainly 
showed  great  dexterity  as  a  coachman.  But, 
unhappily,  the  movement  of  Charles  had  been 
misunderstood  by  Julia,  and,  throwing  open  the 
door,  with  the  blindness  of  fbar,  she  sprang  fh>m 
the  carriage  also ;  it  was  on  the  side  next  the 
water,  and  her  first  leap  was  ove^  the  bank ;  the 
hill  was  not  perpendicular,  but  too  steep  far  Julia 
to  recover  her  bidance — and  partly  running,  and 
partly  falling,  the  unfortunate  girl  was  plunged 
into  the  rapid  river.  Charles  beard  the  screams 
of  Miss  Emmerson,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
dress  of  Julia  as  she  sprang  fh>m  the  carriage. 
He  ran  to  the  bank  jnst  in  time  to  see  her  fidl 
into  the  water. 

•«0,  God  !*'  he  cried,  "Julia !— my  Julia!"— 
and  without  seeming  to  touch  the  earth,  he  flew 
down  the  bank,  and  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  stream.  His  g^reat  exertions  and  ner- 
vous arms  seen  brought  him  alongside  of  Julia, 
and,  happily  for  them  both,  an  eddy  in  the  water 
drew  them  lo  the  land.  With  some  difficulty 
Charles  was  enabled  to  reach  the  shore  with  his 
burden. 

Julia  was  not  insensible,  nor  in  the  least  in- 
jured. Her  aunt  was  soon  by  her  side,  and  fold- 
ing her  in  her  arms,  poured  out  her  feelings  in 
a  torrent  of  tears.  Charles  would  not,  however, 
suffitr  any  delay,  or  expressions  of  gratitude,  but, 
forcing  both  aunt  and  niece  into  the  carriage, 
bid  Antonio  drive  rapidly  to  a  tavern,  known  to 
be  at  ne  great  distance. 

On  their  arrival,  both  Julia  and  Charles  im- 
mediately clad  themselves  in  dry  clothes — when 
Miss  Emmerson  commanded  the  presence  of  the 
young  man  in  her  own  room.  On  entering, 
Charles  found  Julia  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  thou- 
sand  times  handsomer,  if  possible,  than  ever. — 
Her  eyes  were  beaming  with  gratitude,  and  her 
countenanoe  was  glowing  ^th  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  danger  that  she  had  enooun- 
tered. 

"Ah  !  Charles,  my  dear  cousin,**  cried  Julia, 
rising  and  meeting  him  with  both  hands  extend- 
ed, "I  owe  my,  life  to  yoor  bravery  and  presence 
offaiind." 

"And  mine  too,  Charles/'  said  Miss  Emmer- 
son; "but  fer  you,  we  should  have  all  gone  off 
the  hiU  together." 
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<^et,  if  Anthony  had  not  niftna|red  the  hones 
admirablj,  jou  might  hare  ^ne  indeed,"  said 
Charles,  with  a  modest  wish  to  get  rid  of  their 
praise.  But  this  was  an  OBlnckjr  speech  for 
Charles;  he  had,  unoonseioasljr  presented  the 
image  of  a  rival,  at  the  moment  that  he  hoped 
he  filled  all  the  thoughts  of  Jolia. 

**Ah,  Antonio  !*'  she  cried,  ^*poor  Antonio ! — 
and  where  is  he  ?  Whj  do  yon  not  send  ibr 
him,  dear  annt?*' 

**  What,  my  lore,  into  mf  bed-chamber  !'*  said 
Miss  Emmerton)  in  surprise ;  fear  has  made  the 
girl  craxy  !  But  Charies,  where  is  Antiioiiy  V* 
^In  the  stable,  with  the  horses^  I  beKeTe," 
said  the  youth — ^**iio,  here  he  is,  under  the  win- 
dow, leading  them  to  the  pump." 

*'Giye  him  this  money,"  said  Miss  Bmmer- 
son,  *Huid  tell  him  it  is  for  his  admirable  skill  in 
saving  my  life." 

Julia  saw  the  danger  of  an  ezposuie  if  she 
interfered,  yet  she  had  the  curiosify  to  go  to  the 
window,  and  see  how  Antonio  would  oonduet  in 
this  mortiiying  dilemma. 

»«Here,  Antony,"  saM  Charles,  ««Miss  Emmer- 
son  haa  sent  you  ten  dollars,  for  driying  so  well, 
and  saving  the  carriage." 

^Ah  \  sir,  it*8  no  matter — I  oan  ask  nothing 
for  that,  I'm  sure." 

But  Charles,  accustomed  to  the  backwardness 
of  the  common  Americans  to  receiye  more  than 
the  price  stipulated,  still  extended  his  hand  to- 
wards the  man.  Julia  saw  his  embarrassment, 
and  knowing  of  no  other  expedient  hy  which  to 
relieve  him,  said,  in  a  roice  of  persuasion — 

"Takeitformy  sake,  Antonio^  if  it  be  un- 
worthy of  you,  still,  take  it,  to  oblige  me." 

The  man  no  longer  hesitated,  but  took  the 
money,  and  gave  Julia  a  lo6k  and  a  bow  that 
sunk  deep  into  the  tablet  of  her  memory — while 
Charles  thought  him  extremely  well  paid  for 
what  he  had  done,  but  made  due  allowances  for 
the  excited  state  of  his  cousin's  feelings. 

^Touper^ive,"  said  Miss  Emmerson,  with  a 
smile,  as  Julia  withdrew  from  the  window,  "if 
Charles  be  a  little  afraid  of  lightning,  he  has  no 
dread  of  water  " 

^'Ah!  I  retract  my  error,"  cried  Julia; 
■^Charles  must  be  brave,  or  he  never  could  have 
acted  ao  cooUy,  and  fo  well." 

*^Very  true,  my  love,"  said  Miss  Emmerson, 
excessively  gratified  to  hear  her  niece  praise 
tb«  youth ;  *it  is  the  surest  test  of  eonrage  when 


men  behave  with  presence  of  mind  in  novel  sit- 
uations. Those  accustomed  to  particular  dan- 
gers easily  discharge  theb  duties,  because  they 
know,  as  it  were  instinctively,  what  is  to  be 
done.  Thus  Tony— he  did  well,  but,  I  doubt 
not,  he  was  horribly  frightened— and  for  the 
wortd  he  eovM  not  have  done  what  (diaries 
did." 

"N6t  Antonio !"  echoed  Julia,  thrown^  Uttle 
ofTher  guard— <«I  would  pledge  my  lifo,aunt» 
that  Antonio  would  haTO  done  as  mnch,  if  not 
more  than  Charles!'' 

•«  Why  did  he  not,  then .'  It  was  his  place  to 
stop  the  carriage— wh/  did  he  not?" 

<*It  was  his  place,"  said  Julia,  •«to  manage  the 
horses,  and  you  acknowledge  that  he  did  it  well. 
Duties  incurred,  no  matter  how  unworthy  of  us, 
must  be  discharged ;  and  although  we  may  be 
conscious  that  our  merit  or  our  birth  entitles  us 
to  a  diffnrent  station  from  the  one  we  fill,  yet  a 
noble  mind  will  not  cease  to  perform  its  duty, 
even  in  poverty  and  disgrace." 

Miss  EUnmerson  listened  in  surprise ;  but  as 
her  neioe  oflen  talked  in  a  manner  she  did  not 
comprehend,  she  attributed  it  to  the  improve- 
ments in  education,  and  was  satisfied.  But  Ju- 
lia had  furnished  herself  iHth  a  due  to  what 
had  occasioned  her  some  uneasiness.  At  one 
time  she  thought  Antonio  had  ought  to  have 
left  the  earriage,  horses,  every  thing,  and  flown  . 
to  her  rescue,  as  Charles  had  done ;  but  now 
she  saw  that  the  probity  of  his  soul  forbade  it. 
He  had  doubtless,  by  secret  means,  induced  the 
owner  of  the  horses  to  intrust  them  to  his 
keeping — and  could  he,  a  soldier,  one  used  to 
trust  and  responsibility,  forget  his  duty  in  the 
moment  of  need  ?  Sooner  would  the  sentinel 
quit  his  post  unrelieved— sooner  the  gallant  sol- 
dier turn  his  back  en  the  enemy— or  sooner 
would  Antonio  forget  his  Julia ! 

With  this  view  of  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct, Julia  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  let  him 
know  that  she  approved  of  what  he  *had  done. 
Surely,  if  any  thing  can  be  mortifying  to  a  lov- 
er, thought  our  heroine,  it  must  be  to  see  a  ri- 
val save  his  mistress,  while  imperious  duty 
chains  htm  to  another  task. 

Toung  as  Julia  was,  she  had  already  learnt 
that  it  is  not  enough  for  our  happiness  that  we 
have  the  consciousness  of  doing  right,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  ot|iers  should  think  we  hate 
done  so  too.    Accordingly,  early  the  following 
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monungibo  trMe,a]id  wmdwed  wmmd  the 
hoiMef  in  hope*  that  ohaace  would  throw  her 
le^er  in  her  waj,  and  giro  her  an  opportanitj  of 
relifTupghia  nutidftomthe  ]oad  of  mortifiea- 
tion  under  which  sho  knew  be  muat  be  labor- 
Spj^r.  ItwM  eeldomtliat  opr  heroine  had  heen 
in  the  pahlie  h«i>-ieoni  of  a  ta¥er»-^iit,  in  gti- 
ding  by  the  door,  ahe  eanghta  glimpee  of  Anto- 
nio in  the  bar;  and,  inipelled  by  her  l^linge, 
phe  wae  near  him  before  she  had  time  to  eol- 
IkA  htr  Mattered  eeneee.  To  be  with  Antonio, 
and  ^one,  Julia  felt  .waa  dangerene ;  for  hie 
paaeion  mightbring  on  a  declaration,  and  betray 
them  both  to  the  poblio  and  mlgar  notioe. — 
Anxious,  therefore,  to  effa^i  her  oljeot  at  onee, 
■he  gently  laid  her  hand  on  hie  ann— Antonio 
started  and  turned^  while  the  glaae  in  hia  hands 
fell,  with  ite  contents  nntusted,  on  the  floor. 

*<Rest  easy,  Antonio,"  said  Julia,  in  the  gen- 
tlest possible  tones ;  '*to  me  yonr  eondnct  is 
satisfactory,  and  your  secret  will  aeyer  be  oz- 
.  posed."  So  saying,  she  tamed  qniokly,  and 
glided  from  the  room. 

«'As  I  hope  to  be  saved,*'  said  Antonio,  «<! 
m^ant  nothing  wrong — ^bnt  should  haTO  paid 
the  landlord  the  moment  he  came  in" — but  Jnlia 
heard  him  not.  Her  errand  was  happily  ezeen- 
ted,  and  she  was  already  by  the  side  of  her 
aunt.  On  entering  the  carrisfe,  Julia  noticed 
the  eye  of  Antonio  fixed  en  her  with  peculiar 
meaning,  and  she  felt  that  her  conduct  had  been 
appreciated. 

From  this  time  until  the  day  of  their  arrival 
at  the  house  of  Mr  Miller,  nothing  materi^  oo- 
eurred.  Antonio  rose  every  hour  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Julia,  and  the  young  lady  noticed  a 
marked  difierenoe  in  her  lever's  conduct'  to- 
wards her. 

A  few  miles  before  they  reaohed  the  dwelling. 
Miss  Emmerson  observed — 

**To-morrow  wiU^be  the  twentieth  of  Septem- 
her ;  when  I  am  to  know  who  will  be  ay  com- 
panion  for  the  winter.  Miss  Miller  or  Kather- 
ine." 

««Ah !  aunt,  you  may  know  that  now,  if  I  am 
to  decide,"  said  Julia,  <*It  will  be  Anna,  my 
Anna,  surely." 

Her  manner  was  enthusiasCic,  and  her  voice  a- 
little  louder  than  usual.  Antonio  turned  his 
head,  and  their,  eyes  met.  Julia  read  in  that 
glance  the  approbation  of  her  generous   friend- 


•hip.  Mis  Smmenon  was  agood  dealhortat 
this  decision  of  her  niece,  who,  she  thought, 
knowing  h«r  eentinients,  would  be  indnoed  to 
havfbeen  satisfied  with  the  visit  to  Anna,  and 
taken  Katharine  for  the  winter.  It  was  with 
leluotanoe  that  the  aont  abandoned  this  wish, 
and,  after  a  panse,  she  eontinned— 

^^ftemember,  Julia,  that  you  have  not  my  per- 
misnon  to  ask  your  fUend,  until  the  twentieth 
— we  can  stay  but  one  night  ai  Mr.  Miller's ; 
bst  if  Anna  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Park 
Plaee,  we  will  return  this  way  firom  the  FaUs, 
and  take  her  with  us  to  the  city." 

"Hunk  you,  dear  aunt,"  cried  Julia,  kissing 
her  with  an  aj&otion  tkat  almost  reoonolled 
Miss  Emmerson  to  the  choice — ^hile  Charles 
Weeton  whietled  uHail,  Columbia  I  happy 
land!" 

Julia  saw  that  Antonio  pitied  her  impatienee 
— for  the  moment  he  arrived  in  sight  of  Mr. 
Miller's  house,  he  put  his  horses  to  their  speed, 
and  dashed  into  the  court  yard  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  For  a  tittle  while  ell  wascon- 
fViaion  and  Joy.  Anna  seemed  delighted  to  see 
her  friend,  and  Julia  was  in  raptures  they  flew 
into  each  ether's  arms-HUid  if  their  parting  em- 
brace was  embahned  in  tears,  their  meeting  was 
enlivened  with  smiles.  With  arms  interlocked, 
they  went  about  the  house,  the  very  pictures  of 
joy.  Even  Antonio,  at  the  moment,  was  for- 
gotten, and  all  devoted  to  frienddiip.  Nay,  as 
if  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  his  appearance 
at  that  critical  instant,  he  with^ew  himself 
from  observation — and  his  doBcaey  was  not  lost 
on  Julia.  Happy  are  they  who  can  act  in  con- 
sonance with  their  own  delicate  sentiments, 
and  rest  satisfied  that  their  motives  are  under- 
stood by  those  whom  it  is  their  greateat  desire 
to  please  !  Such,  too  fbrtnnate  Antonio,  was 
thy  lot— for  no  emotion  of  thy  sendtive  mind, 
no  act  of  thy  scrupulously  honorable  life,  passed 
unheeded  by  thy  JuHa !— so  thought  the  maiden. 
'  It  has  already  been  mentioned  tiiat  the  fkmily 
of  Mr.  Miller  was  large;  and  amid  the  tumult 
and  eonfksion  of  their  guests,  no  opportunity 
was  afforded  the  fKends  for  conversation  in 
private.  The  evening  passed  swiiUy,  and  the 
hour  for  bed  arrived  without  any  other  commu- 
nication between  Julia  and  Anna  than  whisper- 
ings and  pressures  of  the  hands,  together  with  a 
thousand  glances  of  peculiar  meaning  with  the 


eyes.  Bet  Jelia  di4  not  le^l  tbii  eo  meoh  ei 
if  Antonio  had  been  onknownF-ehe  had  been 
in  iiis  oompany  for  fonr  daya,  and  knewi  or 
thoni^lkt  ahe  knew,  already,  as  much  of  his  his- 
tory as  Anna  herself!  Bnt  one  thought  dis- 
tressed her,  and  that  was,  that  his  residence 
might  be  far  from  the  honse  of  her  aonU  The 
reflection  gaTothe  tender-hearted  girl  real  pain, 
and  her  principal  wish  to  oenterse  with  Anna 
in  priyate  was,  to  ascertain  her  fhtiire  lot  em 
this  distressing  point.  No  opportunity,  how- 
erer,  ofiered  that  night,  and  Jnlia  saw  thatin 
the  morning  her  time  would  be  limited,  for  Miss 
Emmerson  desired  Mr.  Miller  to  order  her  car- 
riage to  be  in  readiness  to  starf  as  soon  as  they 
had  breakfasted. 

*■  When,  dear  annt,  am  I  to  giTO  Anna  the  in- 
Titation,"  said  Julia,  when  they  were  left  alone, 
"if  yon  start  se  early  in  the  morning  ?** 
'  *'The  proper  time  will  be,  my  child,  immedi- 
ately before  we  get  into  the  oarriage,*'  said  Miss 
Enmierson,  with  a  sigh  of  regret  at  the  determi- 
nation .of  her  niece;  '«it  will  then  be  mora 
pointed^  and  oall  for  an  immediate  answer." 

This  satisfied  Julia,  whs  knew  that  it  would, 
be  accepted  by  her  friend,  and  she  soon  fell 
asleep,  to  dream  a  little  of  Anna,  and  a  greet 
deal  of  Antonio. 

The  following  morning  Julia  arose  with  the 
sun,  and  her  first  emjdoyment  was  to  seek  her 
friend.  Anna  had  also  risen,  and  was  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  other's  appearance,  in  the 
▼scant  parlor. 

'^Ah!  dear  Julia,"  said  she,  catching  her  arm, 
and  dragging  her  to  a  window,  «*I  thought  you 
wsnld  never  come.  Well,  are  we  to  spend  the 
winter  together?  Have  you  spoken  to  your 
dear,  dear  aunt  about  it  ?" 

^Tou  shall  know  in  good  time,  my  Anna," 
■aid  Julia,  mindfVd  of  the  wishes  of  her  aunt, 
and  speaking  with  a  smile  that  gave  Anna  an 
aisuranee  of  success. 

*H)  !  what  a  delightful  winter  we  wiU  have !" 
cried  Anna,  in  rapture. 

««I  am  tongue4ied,  at  present,"  said  Julia, 
laughing;  ««but  not  on  every  subject,"  she 
continued,  blushing  to  the  eyes  ;  ^do  tell  me  of 
St.  Albans    of  Regulus— -who  is  he  ?" 

"Who  is  he  ?"  echoed  Annar-»*why,  nobody ! 
one  must  have  something  to  write  about,  you 
know,  to  a  friend."  Julia  felt  sick  and  faint-, 
her  color  left  her  cheeks  as  she  fovced  a  smile, 


and  attend,  in  a  lew  Toiee,  ^j^at  Antento— 
Stanley?" 

^A  men  of  stniW/'  eried  Anna,  with  unfeel- 
ing levity ;  "no  such  ere^tve  in  the  world,  I 
assure  you !"  Julia  made  a  mighty  effort  to 
conquer  her  emotions,  and  wildly  seising  Anna 
by  the  ana,  the  pointed  tehee  aunt's  eimrhmaa, 
who  was  at  work  on  his  carriage  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  uttered  "For  God's  sake,  who  is  hef\ 

"He  !"  cried  Anna|^  surprise,  "why,  your 
driTcr— and  an  ugly  wretch  he  it  I— dent  you 
know  yeur  own  driver,  yet  ?" 

Julia  burst  firem  her  treacherous  fHend— 
rushed  into  the  room  of  her  aunt,  and  throwing 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Emmerson,  wept 
for  an  hour  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Miss 
Emmerson  saw  that  something  hurt  her  feel- 
mgs  excessively,  and  that  it  was  something  she 
would  not  reveal .  Believing  that  it  was  a  quar- 
rel with  her  fnend,  and  hoping  at  all  events 
that  it  would  interrupt  their  intercourse.  Miss 
Emmerson,  instead  of  tiying  to  discover  her 
niece's  secret,  employed  herself  in  persuading 
her  to  appear  before  theflunily  with  composure, 
and  to  take  leave  of  them  with  decency  and  re- 
spect.  In  thb  she  succeeded,  and  the  happy 
moment  arrived.  Anna  in  vain  pressed  near 
her  friend  to  receive  the  invitation— and  her 
mother  more  than  once  hinted  at  the  thousand 
pities  it  was  to  separate  two  that  loved  one  aao- 
ther  so  fondly.  No  invitation  was  given— «nd 
although  Anna  spent  half  a  day  in  searching 
for  a  letter,  that  she  insisted  must  be  left  in  some 
romantic  plaee,  none  was  ever  found,  nor  did 
any  ever  arrive. 

While  resting  with  her  foot  on  tbe  step  of 
the  carriage,  about  to  enter  it,  Julia,  whose 
looks  were  depressed  from  shame,  saw  a  fluid 
that  was  discolored  with  tobacco,  fall  on  her 
shoe  and  soil  her  stocking.  Baising  her  eyes 
with  disgust,  she  perceived  that  the  wind  had 
wafted  it  from  the  mouth  of  Antonio,  as  he  held 
open  the  door — and  the  same  blast  throwing 
aside  his  screen  of  silk,  discovered  a  face  that 
was  deformed  with  disease,  and  wanting  of  an 
eye! 

Our  travellers  returned  to  the  city  by  the 
way  of  Montreal  and  Lake  Champlain ;  nor 
was  it  until  Julia  had  been  the  happy  wifb  of 
Charles  Weston  for  more  than  a  year,  that  she 
could  summon  resolution  to  own  that  she  had 
once  been  in  love,  like  thousands  of  her  sex, 
with  a  "man  of  straw/' 
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THE    MOTHER'S    GRAV£. 

[Contributed  to  the  Boston  Notion.] 

ftr  ISAAC  F;  SBXPARD,  AUTSOR  OF  "  FlBBLKS  FROM    CASTALIA." 


^was  Autumn.    Beauty  dwelt  upon  the  eArth, 

With  such  a  garb  as  she  deth  Love  to  wear 
When  summer  days  hate  waned,  and  the  hnred  hearth 

Leadeth  its  warmth  to  fond  groups  gathered  there 
At  evening  and  at  mom,  and  the  eold  breath 

Of  the  hoar-frost  among  the  forest  boughs 
WUl  move,  leaving  its  stealthy  kiss  of  death, 

Like  time  upon  an  old  maa's  hoafy  brows. 

The  lofty  maple  wore  a  diadem 

Of  gold  5  iu  foliage  seemed  a  drapery 
Of  emerald  hue,  inwrought  with  many  a  gem, 

As  it  did  wave  its  giant  arms  and  free, 
Against  the  sapphire  sky :  a  golden  sheen       ' 

Upon  the  tall  elms  dwelt,  and  the  ripe  grain 
O'er  many  a  field,  and  garnered  fruits  were  seen, 

And  hanresl  songs  were  echomg  from  each  plain. 

There  is  a  spirit  breathing  in  the  gale 

That  tif\s  the  fVost-seared  leaf,  in  unison 
With  voices  of  the  soul ;  and  the  low  wail 

Of  stnigglmg  winds,  when  Autonm's  swift  sands  run, 
Will  wake  vibrations  there,  whose  solemn  swell 

Shall  linger  on  the  inward  ear  for  aye. 
And  bid  man  note  earth's  change,  and  mark  it  well  j 

For  like  the  leaf,  be  too  shall  pass  away. 

I  love  these  solemn  teaehmgs,  and  I  rove 

Oft-times  alone,  in  the  dark  forest  wild^ 
To  lay  me  down  beneath  some  bidden  grove, 

And  list  to  Nature's  language,  as  her  child : 
I  love  her  lessons !     Garnered  are  they  all 

In  Memory's  store,  nor  can  1  e'er  forget 
The  spell  that  bound  me  with  its  holy  thrall, 

Ere  youth  with  manhood's  sterner  earetf' had  met. 

And  I  do  well  remember  when  my  way. 

Was  by  a  babbling  brook,  whose  dashing  wave 
IKd  drink  the  beauties  of  the  dying  day. 

I  sat  me  down  to  rest ;  a  fresh-made  grave 
Was  on  the  wavelet's  bank,  and  o'er  it  bowed 

Two  gentle  beings,  and  sad  tears  they  wept, 
But  yet  their  grief  was  chastened  and  unloud,— 

The  only  one  who  loved  them,  dreamless  slept 


The  elder  was  a  boy'— a  noble  one. 

Whose  very  form  a  prinebly  soul  reveried^ 
And  well  hia  mother  prised  her  dateous  son : 

The  younger  was  a  girl  -, — a  bud  unsealed ; 
And  beauty  crowned  her  as  a  bride  is  crowaed : 

And  when  they  two  did  range  the  summer  woods 
The  half-charmed  warblers  ceased  their  music's  sound, 

As  they  were  guardians  of  the  solitudes. 

They  lingered  by  till  twilight  bade  them  go  $ 

Then  kneeling  down,  he  said  a  parting  prayer ; 
Nor  dropped  one  word  that  told  repining  woe : 

They  kissed  the  gtav^,  then  left  the  slumberer  there: 
He  with  a  ste&dy  pace  and  heavenward  eye. 

But  she  did  boW  her  head  upon  his  breast 
O'ereome  by  grief;  as  when  the  wave  beats  high. 

The  folded  lily  hides  beneath  its  creat. 

My  heart  was  moved  by  this  sad,  tearful  scene, 

And  when  their  footsteps  died  away,  I  went 
Aikl  stood  beside  the  grave ;  the  grass  was  green 

Upon  the  broken  sods  \  a  monument 
Had  Just  been  reared,  a  simple,  lettered  stone. 

But  not  of  Eulogy  or  filial  praise  ; 
Two  simple  words  were  chiselled  there  alone, 

Two  holy  words^— MY  MOTHER,— met  my  gaze ! 

I  know  not  why,  but  I  did  bow  and  weep 

Where  I  had  seen  these  lovely  orphans  bend; 
1  knew  my  own  dear  mother  did  not  sleep 

In  death's  drear  vault  \  her  fnyer  would  blend 
With  mommg  zephyr  and  with  evening's  breeze. 

For  me  an  absent  son ;  my  father's  voice 
Would  rise,  with  brothers,  sisten,  round ;  and  these 

Should  banish  tears  and  bid  the  heart  r^oiee. 

But  yet  full,  gushing  fountains  there  did  fall. 

And  the  strong  sigh  my  inmost  soul  did  heave ; 
And  o'er  the  grave  my  lips  on  Heaven  did  call, 

Ere  the  lone  spot  my  lingering  steps  would  leave ; 
And  ipany  a  time,  at  midnight,  when  I  lie 

Upon  my  sleepless  conoh,  that  grave  I  see, 
And  those  two  lovely  orphans  lingering  by, 

Tracing  their  mother's  name  all  silently. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

YBft    II9B  or    THS  FATHER  ARS  TIJCTSD    OK  tHC 
CHILd. 

Jane  htd  remained  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety 
^arin^r  her  hosband's  absence,  watching  and 
listening  to  ererj  sound ;  every  fiye  minntes 
raising  the  latch  of  the  door,  and  looking  out 
hoping  to  see  him  retnrn.  As  the  time  went  on, 
her  alarm  increased ;  she  laid  her  head  down  on 
the  table  and  wept ;  she  coald  find  no  consola- 
tion,^o  alleviation  of  her  anxiety;  she  dropped 
liown  en  her  knees  and  prayed. 

She  was  still  appealing  to  the  Most  High, 
when  a  blow  on  tae  door  announced  her  hoi- 
band's  return.  There  was  a  smllen  gloom  over 
Kis  countenance  as  he  entered ;  he  threw  his 
gun  carelessly  on  one  side,  so  that  it  fell,  and 
rattled  against  the  paved  floor ;  and  this  one  act 
was  to  her  ominous  of  evil.  He  sat  down  with- 
out speaking  ;  falling  back  in  the  chair,  and  lift- 
ing his  eyes  up  to  the  rafters  above,  he  appeared 
to  be  in  deep  thought,  and  unconscious  of  her 
presence. 

•What  has  happened  ?*  inquired  his  wife,  trem- 
bling, as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'Don't  speak  to  me  now,'  was  the  reply. 

•Joey,'  said  the  frightened  woman  in  a  whis- 
per, 'what  has  he  done  V 

Joey  answered  not,  but  raised  his  hand,  red 
with  the  blood  which  was  now  dried  upon  it. 

Jane  uttered  a  fiiint  cry,  dropped  on  her  knees, 
and  covered  her  face,  while  Joey  walked  into 
the  back  kitchen,  and  busied  himself  in  remov- 
ing the  traces  of  the  dark  deed. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed — Joey  had 
returned,  and  taken  his  seat  upon  fats  low  stool, 
and  not  a  word  had  been  exchanged. 

There  certainlv  is  a  foretaste  of  the  ftiture 
punishment  which  awaits  crime;  for  how  dread- 
fnl  were  the  feelings  of  those  who  were  now 
sitting  down  in  the  cottage.  Rushbrook  was 
evidently  stupified  from  excess  of  feeling ;  first, 
the  strong  excitement  which  had  urged  him  to 
the  deed  ;  and  now  from  the  redaction,  the  pros- 
tration of  mental  power  which  had  succeeded  it. 
Jane  dreaded  the  present  and  the  future — which- 
ever way  she  turned  her  eyes  the  gibbet  was  be- 
fore her — the  clanking  of  chains  in  her  ears ;  in 
her  vision  of  the  future,  scorn,  misery,  and  re- 
morse^ — she  felt  only  for  her  husband.  Joey, 
poor  boy,  he  felt  for  both.  Even  the  dog  show- 
ed, as  he  looked  up  into  Joey's  face,  that  he  was , 
aware  that  a  foul  deed  had  been  done.  The  si- 
lence which  it  appeared'  none  would  venture  to 
break,  was  at  last  disolved  by  the   clock  of  the 

*C0nUn«e4  ftom  jDSfe  40. 


village  church  solemnly  striking  two.  They  all 
started  up — it  was  a  warning-— it  reminded  them 
of  the  bell  tolling  for  the  (£ad— of  time  and  of 
eternity  j  but  time  present  quickly  effaced  for 
the  moment  other  ideas ;  yes,  it  was  time  to  act; 
in  four  hours  more  it  would  be  daylight,  and  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  man  would  appeal  to  his 
fellew-men  for  vengeance.  The  sun  would  light 
them  to  the  deed  of  darkness — the  body  would 
be  brought  home — the  magistrates  would  assem- 
ble— and  who  would  be  the  party  suspected  f 

•Merciful  Heaven !'  exclaimed  Jane^  'what can 
be  done.'' 

•There  is  no  proof,'  muttered  Rushbrook. 

•Yes,  there  is,'  observed  Joey,  •  I  left  my  bag 
there,  when  I  stooped  down  to-—' 

•Silence  !'  cried  Rushbrook.  'Tes,'  continued 
he,  bitterly  to  his  wifb-,  'this  is  yimr  doing,  you 
must  send  the  boy  after  me,  and  now  there 
will  bt  evidence  against  me ;  1  shall  owe  my 
death  to  yom.' 

•O  say  not  so!  say  not  so!'  replied  Jftne, 
iklling  down  on  her  knees  and  weeping  bitteriy, 
as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  lap ;  'but  there  is 
j€i  time,'  cried  she,  starting  up,  •Joey  caa  go 
and  fetch  the  bag.  You  wUl,  Joey :  won't  you 
dear ;  you  are  not  afVatd— you  are  mnoeent.^ 

•  Better  leave  it  where  it  is,  mother,'  replied 
Joey,  calmly. 

Rushbrook  looked  up  at  his  son  with  surprise, 
Jane  caught  him  by  the  arm ;  she  felt  convinced 
the  boy  1^  some  reason  for  what  he  said — pro- 
bably some  plan  that  would  ward  off'  suspicion 
-^yet  how  could  that  be,  it  was  evidence  against 
them,  and  afWr  looking  earnestly  at  theboy's 
face,  she  dropped  his  arm.  •Why  so,  Joey  ?'  said 
she,  with  apparent  calmness. 

•BeeausB,'  replied  Joey,  •!  have  been  thinking 
about  it  all  this  time  ;  I  am  inneoent,  and  there- 
fore I  do  not  mind  if  they  suppose  me  guilty  .-* 
The  bag  is  known  to.be  mine — the  gun  I  must 
throw  £wn  in  a  ditch,  two  fieldi^  offl   You  must 

r've  me  some  money,  if  you  have  any;  if  not, 
must  go  without  it ;  but  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost ;  I  must  be  off"  and  away  from  here  iii  ten 
minutes ;  to-morrow  ask  every  one  if  they  have 
seen  or  heard  of  me,  because  1  have  left  the 
house  some  time  during  the  night.  I  shall  have 
a  good  start  before  that ;  besides,  they  may  not 
find  the  pedlar  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps ;  at  nU 
events,  not  till  some  time  after  1  am  gone ;  and 
then  yon  see,  mother,  the  bag  which  is  found  by 
him,  and  the  gun  in  the  ditch,  wiO  make  them 
think  it  is  me  who  killed  him ;  but  they  will  not 
be  able  to  make  out  whether  I  killed  him  by  ac- 
cident, and  run  away  from  fear,  or  whether  I  did 
it  on  purpose.  So  now,  mother,  that's  my  plan, 
for  it  will  save  father.' 
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<And  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  my  child  !' 
replied  his  mother. 

^Thafs  as  may  be  Ton  may  go  away  from 
here  after  a  time,  mother,  when  the  thing  has 
blown  over.  Come,  mother,  there  is  no  time  to 
lose/ 

*Rushbrook,  what  say  yoo — what  think  you  ?* 
said  Jane  to  her  husband. 

*Why,  Jane,  at  all  events,  the  boy  most  leave 
us;  for,  yen  see,  I  told  fl^s,  and  I've  no 
doubt  bat  he  told  the  keeper,  if  he  met  him,  that 
I  should  bring  Joey  with  me.  I  did  it  to  deceive 
him ;  and,  as  sure  as  I  sit  here,  thev  will  have 
that  boy  up  as  evidence  against  his  father.' 

'To  be  sure  tjiey  will,'  cried  Joey[  *  and  what 
could  I  do,  I  dare  not — 1  don't  think  I  could — 
tell  a  lie;  and  yet  I  would  not  peach  upon 
father,  neither.  What  can  I  do  but  be  out  of 
the  way  ?' 

•  That's  the  truth — away  with  you  then,  my 
boy,  and  take  a  father's  blessing  with  you — a 
guilty  Other's,  it  is  true;  God  forgive  me.  Jane 
give  him  all  the  money  you  have ;  lose  not  a 
moment,  quick,  woman,  quick.'  And  Rush- 
brook  appeared  to  be  in  agony. 

Jane  hastened  to  the  cupboard,  opened  a 
small  box,  and 'poured  the  contents  into  the  hand 
of  Joey. 

'Farewell,  my  boy,'  said  Rnshbrook,  *your 
fother  thanks  you.' 

'Heaven  preserve  you,  my  child,'  cried  Jane, 

'  embracing  him,  as  the  tears   rained  down  her 

cheeks.     *  You  will  write — no !  you  must  not — 

mercy !  mercy !     I  shall  never  see  him  again !' 

and  the  mother  fiiinted  on  the  floor. 

The  tears  rose  in  our  hero's  eyes  as  he  beheld 
the'  conditibn  of  his  poor  mother.  Once  mc«e 
he  grasped  his  father's  hand,  and  then,  eatching 
up  the  ffun,  he  went  out  at  the  back  door,  and 
driving  back  the  dog,  who  would  have  followed 
him,  inade  over  the  fields  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

<TBE    WORLD    BKFORK    HIM,   WHERX  TO  CH008K.' 

We  have  no  doubt  but  manv  of  our  readers 
have  occasionally,  when  on  a  journey,  come  to 
where  the  road  divides  into  two,  forking  out  in 
diflierent  directions,  and,  the  road  being  new  to 
them,  have  not  known  which  of  the  two  branch- 
es they  ought  to  take.  This  happens,  as  it  oflen 
does  in  a  novel,  to  be  our  case  just  now.  Shall 
we  follow  little  Joey,  or  his  father  and  mother — 
that  is  the  question.  We  believe  when  a  road 
does  thus  divide,  the  widest  of  the  two  branches 
is  generally  selected,  as  being  supposed  to  be 
the  continuation  of  the  high  road  :  we  shall 
ourselves  act  upon  that  principle ;  and,  as  the 
hero  of  the  tale  is  of  more  consequence  than 
characters  accessory,  we  shall  follow  up  the  for- 
tunes of  little  Joey.  As  soon  as  our  nero  had 
deposited  the  gun,  so  that  it  might  be  easily  dis- 
covered by  any  one  passinj?  by,  he  darted  into 
the  high  road,  and  went  off  with  all  the  speed 
that  he  was  capable  of;  and  it  was  not  yet  light 


when  he  found  himself  at  least  ted  nules  ^m 
his  native  village.  As  the  day  dawned,  he  quit^ 
ted  the  high  roi^,  and  took  to  the  fields,  keeping 
a  parallel  course,  so  as  to  still  increase  his  dts^ 
tance;  it  was  not  until  he  bad  made  fifteen  mile*  ' 
that,  finding  himself  exhausted,  he  sat  down  to 
recover  himself. 

^rom  the  time  that  he  had  left  the  cottage 
until  the  present,  Joey  had  but  one  overwhelm^ 
ing  idea  in  his  head,  which  was,  to  escape  from 
pursuit,  and  by  his  absence  to  save  his  father 
from  suspicion ;  but  now  that  he  had  effected 
that  purpose,  and  was  in  a  state  of  quiescence^ 
other  thoughts  rushed  upon  his  mind.  First, 
the  scenes  of  the  last  few  hours  presented  them* 
selves  in  rapid  array  before  him — he  thought  of 
the  dead  man,  and  he  looked  at  his  hand  to  as- 
certain if  the  bloody  marks  had  been  effaced , 
and  then  he  thought  of  his  poor  mother's  state 
when  he  quitted  Uie  cottage,  and  the  remem- 
brance made  him  weep  bitterly ;  'h>«  own  posi-* 
tion  came  next  upon  hmi — a  1>oy,  twelve  vears 
of  age,  adrift  upon  the  world — how  was  he  t& 
live — what  was  he  to  do  P  Thi»  reminded  him 
that  his  mother  had  given  him  money  >  he  put 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  it  out.  to  as- 
certain what  he  possessed.  He  had  £1  16s.,  to 
him  a  large  sum,  and  it  was  all  in  silver.  As  he 
became  more  composed,  he  begun  to  reflect  upon 
what  he  had  better  do ;  where  should  he  go  to  ? 
London.  It  was  a  long  way,  he  knew,  but  the 
farther  he  was  away  from  home,  the  better. 
Besides,  he  had  heard  much  of  London,  and  that 
every  one  got  employment  there.  Joey  resolv- 
ed that  he  would  go  to  London ;  he  knew  that 
he  had  taken  the  right  road  so  far,  and  having 
made  up  his  mind,  he  rose  up  and  proceeded. — 
He  knew  tlial,  if  possible,  he  must  not  allow 
himself  to  be  seen  on  the  road  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  he  was  puzzled  how  he  was  to  get  food, 
which  he  already  felt  would  be  very  acceptable  ', 
and  then,  what  account  was  he  to  give  of  him- 
self, if  questioned .'  Such  were  the  cogitations 
of  our  little  hero,  as  he  wended  his  way,  till  he 
came  to  a  river,  which  was  too  deep  and  rapid 
for  him  to  attempt  to  ford — he  was  obliged  to  re 
turn  to  the  high  road  to  cross  the  bridge.  He 
looked  around  him  before  he  climbed  over  the 
low  stone  wall,  and  perceiving  nobody,  he  jump- 
ed on  the  footpath,  and  proceeded  to  the  bridge, 
where  he  suddenly  faced  an  old  woman  with  a. 
basket  of  brown  cakes,  something  like  ginger- 
bread. Taken  by  surprise,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  to  say,  he  inquired  if  a  cart  had  passed  that 
way.^ 

'Yes,  child,  but  it  must  be  a  good  mile  ahead 
of  you,'  said  the  old  woman,  'and  you  must  walk 
fast  to  overtake  it.' 

'I  have  had  no  breakfast  yet,  and  I  am  hungry; 
do  you  sell  your  cakes  ?' 

'Yes,  child,  what  else  do  I  make  them  for .' 
three  a  penny,  and  cheap  too  ' 

Joey  felt  in  his  pocket  until  he  had  selected 
a  sixpence,  and  pulling  it  out,  desired  the  old 
woman  to  give  him  cakes  for  it,  and  taking  the 
pile  in  his  hand  he  set  off  as  fkst  as  he  could. — 
As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  siffht  he  again  made 
his  way  into  the  fields,  and  breakfasted  upon 
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llal^hiaitoT«.  He  then  eontinued  hb  journey 
tintU  nearly  one  o'clock,  when,  tired  out  with 
his  exertions,  as  soon  as  he  had  ^nished  the  re- 
mainder of  his  oakes,  he  laid  down  under  a  rick 
of  com  and  fell  fast  asleep,  haying  made  twentj 
miles  since  he  started.  In  his  hurry  to  escape 
pursuit,  and  the  many  thoughts  which  occupied 
his  brain,  Joey  had  made  ne  ohaeryation  on  the 
weather;  if  1m  had,  he  probably  would  haye 
looked  after  some  more  secure  shelter  than  the 
lee-side  of  a  haystack.  He  slept  soundly,  and 
he  had  not  been  asleep  mere  than  an  hour,  when 
the  wind  changed,  and  the  snow  fell  fast;  ney- 
ertheless,  Joey  slept  on,  and  probably  neyer 
would  haye  awakened  more,^ad  it  not  been  that 
a  shepherd  and  his  dog  were  returning  home 
in  the  evening,  and  happened  to  pass  close  to 
the  haystack.  By  this  time  Joey  had  been  coy- 
ered  with  a  layer  of  snow,  halt  an  inch  deep, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dog,  who  went  up 
to  where  he  laid,  and  commenced  pawing  the 
snow  ofi'him,  he  would  haAO  been  passed  by  un* 
disooyered  by  the  shepherd,  who,  ailer  some 
trouble,  succeeded  in  rousing  our  hero  from  his 
torpor,  and  half  dragging,  huf  lifting  him,  con- 
tnyed  to  lead  him  across  one  or  two  fields,  until 
they  arriyed  at  a  blacksmith's  shop,  in  a  small 
yillage,  before  Joey  could  haye  been  said  to  haye 
reooyered  his  scattered  senses.  Two  hours  more 
sleep,  and  there  would  have  been  no  further  his- 
toiT  to  giye  of  our  little  hero. 

He  was  dragged  to  the  forge,  the  fire  of  which 

Slowed  under  Sie  force  of  ti^  bellows,  and  by 
egrees,  as  the  warmUi  reached  him,  he  was  re- 
stored to  self-possession.  To  the  inquiries  made 
as  to  who  he  was,  and  from  where  he  came,  he 
now  answered  as  he  had  before  arranged  in  his 
mind.  His  father  and  mother  were  along  way 
before  him;  he  was  going  to  London,  but  haying 
been  tired  he  had  fiulen  asleep  under  the  bay- 
stack,  and  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  went  not  on 
to  London  directly,  he  neyer  might  find  his  fath- 
er or  mother  again. 

*0,  then,'  replied  the  shepherd,  »they  haye 
gone  on  before,  haye  they  ?  Well,  you'll  catch 
them,  no  doubt.' 

The  blacksmith's  wife,  who  had  been  a  party 
to  what  was  g|oing  on,  now  brought  up  a  litde 
warm  ale,  which  quite  re-established  Joey;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  wagon  droye  up  to  the  door, 
and  stopped  at  the  blacksmith's  shop. 

'I  must  haye  a  shoe  tacked  on  the  old  mare, 
my  friend,'  said  the  driyer.  'You  won't  be 
long?* 

'Not  fiye  minutes,'  replied  the  smith.  'You're 
going  to  London  f 

*Yes,  sure.' 

'Here's  a  poor  boy  that  has  been  left  behind 
by  his  ft,ther  and  mother  somehow — ^you  would 
not  mind  ffiying  him  a  lift  ? ' 

'Well,  r don't  know ;  I  suppose  I  must  be  paid 
for  it  in  the  world  to  come.' 

'And  ffood  pay  too,  if  you  earn  it,'  observed 
the  blacksmith. 

'Well,  it  won't  make  much  difference  to  my 
eight  horses,  I  expect,*  said  the  driver,  looking 
at  Joey ;  'so  come  along,  youngster;  you  may 
pereh  yourself  on  top  of  thC'  straw,  above  the 
goods.^ 


'First  come  in  with  me,  child,'  said  the  wife 
of  the  blacksmith;  'you  must  have  some  good 
victuals  to  take  with  you — so,  while  you  shoe 
the  horse,  John,  I'll  see  to  the  boy.' 

The  woman  put  before  Joey  a  dish  in  which 
were  the  remains  of  more  than  one  small  joint, 
and  our  hero  commenced  his  attack  without 
delay. 

'Have  you  any  money,  child  ?'  inquired  the 
woman. 

Joey,  who  thought  that  she  might  expect  pay- 
ment, replied,  'Yes,  ma'am,  I've  got  a  shilling,' 
and  he  pulled  one  out  of  his  pocket  and  laid  it 
on  the  table. 

'Bless  the  child  !  what  do  you  take  me  for,  to 
think  that  I  would  touch  your  money  ?  you  are 
a  long  way  fVom  London  yet,  although  you  have 
got  such  a  chance  to  get  there.  Do  you  know 
where  to  go  to  when  you  get  there  ?' 

'Yes,  ma'am,'  replied  Joey,  'I  shall  get  work 
in  the  stables,  I  believe.' 

'Well,  I  dare  say  that  you  will ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  you  haid  better  save  your  shilling — 
so  we'll  find  something  to  put  this  meat  and 
bread  up  for  your  journey.  Are  you  quite  warm 
now.' 

'Yes,  thank'ee,  ma'am.' 

Joey,  who  had  ceased  eating,  had  another  warm 
at  the  fire,  and  in  a  few  minutes;  having  bade 
adieu,  and  given  his  thanks  to  the  humane  peo- 
ple, he  was  buried  in  the  straw  below  the  tilt  of 
the  wagon,  with  his  provisions  deposited  beside 
him,  and  the  wagon  went  on  its  slow  and  steady 
pace  to  the  tune  of  its  own  jingling  bells.  Joey, 
who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  chill,  nestled 
among  the  straw,  congratulating  himself  that  be 
should  now  arrive  safely  in  London  without 
more  auestionine.  And  such  was  the  case;  in 
three  aays  and  mree  nights,  without  any  further 
adventure,  he  found  himself,  although  he  was 
not  aware  of  it,  in  Oxford-street,  somewhat 
about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

'Do  yon  know  your  way  now,  boy  ?*  said  the 
carman. 

'I  can  ask  it,'  replied  Joey,  'as  soon  as  I  can 
go  to  the  light  and  read  the  address.  Good  bye, 
and  thank  you,*  continued  he,  glad  at  last  to  be 
clear  of  any  more  evasive  replies. 

The  carman  shook  him  by  the  hand  as  they 
passed  the  Boar  and  Castle,  and  bade  him  fare-' 
well,  and  our  hero  found  himself  alone  in  the 
vast  metropolis. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  hardly  knew — but 
one  thought  struck  him,  which  was,  that  he 
must  find  a  bed  fbr  the  night.  He  wandered  up 
and  down  0:drord-street  for  some  time,  but  every 
one  walked  so  quick  that  he  was  aiVaid  to  speak 
to  them — at  last  a  little  girl,  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  a^,  passed  by  him,  an2  looked  him 
earnestly  in  the  face. 

'Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a^bed  for 
the  night  ?*  said  Joey. 

'Have  you  any  brads,'  was  the  reply. 

'What  are  those  ?'  said  Joey. 

'Any  money,  to  be  sure;  why,  you're  green — 
quite.' 

'Yes,  I  have  a  shilling.' 

'That  will  do— comte  along,  and  ysu  shall 
sleep  with  me.' 
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Joey  followed  her  very  inaocently,  and  very 
glad  that  he  had  been  §o  fortunate.  She  led 
him  to  a  street  out  of  Tottenham  court-yard,  in 
which  there  were  no  lampa— the  heiuiet,  howev- 
er, were  large,  and  many  stories  high.  ^ 

*Take  my  hand,'  said  the  girl,  'and  mind  how 
yeu  tread.* 

Guided  by  his  new  companion,  Joey  amved 
at  a  door  that  was  wide  open ;  they  entered,  and 
assisted  by  the  girl,  he  went  up  a  dark  staircase 
to  the  second  story.  She  opened  a  room-door, 
when  Joey  found  himself  in  company  with  about 
twenty  other  children,  of  about  the  same  age,  of 
both  sexes.  Here  were  several  beds  on  the  floor 
of  the  room,  which  was  spaeioos.  In  the  cen- 
tre were  huddled  together  on  the  floor,  round  a 
tallow  candle,  eight  or  ten  of  thp  inmates,  two 
of  them  playing  with  a  filthy  paek  of  cards, 
while  the  others  looked  over  them;  others  were 
lying  down,  or  asleep  on  the  several  beds.  *This 
is  my  bed,'  said  the  girl ;  'if  von  are  tired  v«n 
ean  turn  in  at  once.    I  shan    _ 

Joey  was  tired  and  he  went  to  bed;  it  was  not 
very  clean,  bat  he  had  been  used  to  worse  lodg- 
ings lately.    It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 


on  th#  stoM  stepe  of  a  portieo«  and  fell  agkep. 
The  next  morning  he  awoke  shivering  with  toe 
cold,  foint  with  hunger.  He  asked  at  the  ar* 
eas  for  something  to  eat,  but  no  one  would  give 
him  any  thing.  At  the  pomp  he  obtained  a  drink 
of  water — that  was  all  he  could  obtain,  for  it 
cost  nothing.  Another  day  passed  without  food 
and  the  p<>or  boy  again  sheltered  -  himself  for 
the  night  at  a  rich  man's  door  in  Berkley 
square. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IF   VOU    WANT    KMPLOTMKNT,   00   TO    LOSDOfT. 

The  exhausted  lad  awoke  again,  and  pursued 
his  useless  task  of  appeals  for  food  and  employ- 
ment. It  was  a  -briffht  day,  and  there  was 
some  little  warmth  to  be  collected  by  basking, 


IB  my  bed,'  said  the  girl ;  'if  you  are  tired  yen  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  onr  hero  wended 
*  '^  ~t  go  to  bed  yet.*  hia  way  through  St.  James's  Park,  &int,  hun- 
gry, and  disconsolate.  There  were  several  peo- 
ple seated  on  the  benches,  and  Joey,  weak  ae 
he  was,  did  not  venture  to  go  near  them,  but 
Joiey  had  get  into  very  bad  company,  the  whole  crawled  along.  At  last,  alter  wandering  op 
•f  the  inmates  of  the  room  consisted  of  juvenile  and  down,  looking  for  pity  in  every  body's  ikee 
thieves  and  pickpockets,  who,  in  the  course  of  as  they  passed,  and  receiving  none,  he  felt  that 
time  obtain  promotion  in  their  profession,  until  he  could  not  stand  much  longer,  and  embolden- 
they  are  ultmiately  sent  off*  to  Botany  Bay.  At-  ed  by  desperation,  he  approached  a  bench  that 
tempts  have  been  made  to  check  these  nurse-  was  occupied  by  one  person.  At  first  he 
lies  of  vice;  but  psuedo-philantbropists  have  re-    only    rested    on    the  arm    of  the  bench,  but. 


iisted  such  barbarous  innovation;  and,  upon  the 
Mosaic  principle,  that  you  must  not  seethe  the 
kid  in  the  mother's  milk,  they  are  protected  and 
allowed  to  arrive  atfhll  maturity,  and  beyond 
the  chance  of  beixig  reclaimed,  until  they  are 
ripe  for  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Joey  slept  soundly,  and  when  he  awoke  next 
morning  found  that  his  little  friend  was  not 
with  him.  He  dressed  himself,  and  then  made 
another  discovery,  which  was,  that  every  fiir- 


the  person  sitting  down  appeared  not  to 
observe  him,  he  timidly  took  a  seat  at  the  fur- 
ther end.  The  personage  who  occupied  the 
other  part  of  the  bench,  was  a  man  dressed  in  a 
morning  suit  a-la-mUitaire  and  black  stock.  He 
had  clean  gloves  and  a,  small  cane  in  his  hand 
with  which  he  was  deeeribiny  circles  on  the 
ffravel  before  him,  evidently  m  deep  thought, 
in  height  he  was  ftill  six  feet,  and  his  propor- 
tions combined  strength  with  symmetry.    His 


thing  of  his  money  had  been  abstracted  firom    features  were  remarkably  handsome,  his  dark 


his  pockete.  Of  this  unpleasaiit  fact  he  ven- 
tured to  complain  to  one  or  two  boys,  who 
were  lyina;  on  other  beds  with  their  clothes  on; 
they  laughed  at  him,  called  him  a  ^rreen-hom, 
and  made  use  of  other  language,  wmch  at  once 
let  Joey  know  the  nature  of  me  company  with 
whom  he  had  been  passing  the  nignt.  Afler 
some  altercation  three  or  four  of  them  bundled 
him  out  of  the  room,  and  Joey  found  himself 
in  the  street  without  a  fkrthing,  and  very  much 
inclined  to  eat  a  good  breakfast. 

'There  is  no  portion  of  the  world,  small  as  it 
is  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  in  which  there 
is  more  to  be  found  to  eat  and  to  drink,  more 
comfortable  lodgings,  or  accommodation  and 
convenience  of  every  kind  as  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  England,  provided  you  have  the  means 
to  obtoin  it;  but,  notwithstending  this  abun- 
dance, there  is  no  place,  probably,  where  yon 


hair  had  a  natural  curl,  and  his  whiskers  and 
mustachios  (for  he  wore  those  military  append- 
ages) were  evidently  the  objecte  of  much  atten- 
tion and  solicitude.  We  may  as  well  here  ob- 
serve, that  although  so  &vored  by  nature,  still 
there  would  have  been  considered  something 
wanting  in  him  by  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  the  first  circles,  to  make  him 
the  refined  gentleman.  His  movemento  and 
carriage  were  not  inelegant,  but  there  waa  a 
certain  retinue  wanting.  He  bowed  well,  but 
it  was  not  exactly  the  bow  of  a  gentleman.  The 
nursery  maids  as  they  passed  by  said,  '  dear  me 
what  a  handsome  genUeman;'  but  had  the  re- 
mark been  made  by  a  higher  class,  it  would 
have  been  qualified  into  *  wnat  a  handsome  man.' 
His  affe  was  apparently  about  five-and-thirty-^ 
it  mi|^t  have  been  something  more.  After  a 
short  time  he  left  off  his  mechanical  amuse- 


wiU  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  portion  of    mento,  and  turning  round,  perceived  little  Joey 


it,  if  you  happen  to  have  an  empty  pocket. 

Joey  went  into  a  shop  here  and  tnere  to  ask 
for  employment — he  was  turned  away  every- 
where. He  spent  the  first  day  in  thb  manner. 
Mid  at  night,  tired  and  hungry,  be  laid  down 


at  the  farther  end.  Whether  from  the  mere  in- 
clination to  talk,  or  that  he  thought  it  presum- 
ing in  our  hero  to  seat  himself  upon  the  same 
bench,  he  said  to  him — 

'  I  hope  you  are  comfortable,  my  little  man; 
but  perhaps  you've  forgot  your  message.' 


m 


'  I  jMitte  »o  meiMge,  iify  for  I  kiiow  i¥>  oi^fi; 
Uhd  I  am  not  comfbrUlile,  fi>r  I  am  starvixig,' 
i«l>lied  Joey,  in  a  tiemulQUf  yoice. 

'  Axe  jrou  in  eameet  now,  when  you  Mj  that. 
Boy;  or  is  iithat  you're  hmnbuggiog  me  V 

Joey  shook  his  head. 

*  I  h&ye  eaten  nolhinf  since  the  day  belbn 
yesterday  morning,  and  1  ieel  &int  and  sick,' 
replied  he  at  last. 

His  new  companion  looked  earnestly  in  o«r 
hero's  laee,  and  was  satisfied  that  whsit  he  said 
was  true. 

*  As  I  hope  to  be  sayed,'  exclaimed  he,  *  its 
my  opinion  that  a  little  bread  and  butter  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  for  you.  Here,'  continued 
he,  putting  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  *•  take 
these  coppers,  and  go  and  get  something  into 
yoar  little  yitals.' 

*  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you  kindly.  But  I 
don't  know  where  to  go;  1  only  eame  up  to 
London  two  days  ago.' 

*  Then  follow  me  as  fast  as  your  little  pins 
can  carry  you,'  said  the  other.  They  had  not 
far  to  go,  toi  a  man  was  standing  close  to  Spring- 
garden-gate,  with  hot  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Joey's  hunger  was  con- 
siderably appeased. 

'  Do  you  feel  better  now,  my  little  cock  ?' 
'  Tes,  sir,  tiiank  you.' 

*  That's  right,  and  now  we'll  go  back  to  the 
bench,  and  Sien  you  shall  tell  me  all  about 
yourself,  just  to  pass  away  the  time.  Now,' 
said  he,  as  he  took  his  seat,  *  in  the  first  place, 
who  is  your  father,  if  you  haye  any  5  and  if  you 
ha'nt  any,  what  was  he  ?' 

»  Father  and  mother  are  both  aliye,  bat  they 
are  a  long  waj  off.  Father  was  a  soldier,  and 
he  has  a  pension  now.* 

*  A  soldier !  Do  you  know  in  what  regiment'* 

*  Yes,  it  was  in  the  53rd,  I  think,' 

*  By  the  powers,  my  own  regiment !  And 
what  is  your  name,  then,  and  his.'' 

*  Rnshbrook,'  replied  Joey. 

*  My  piyot  man,  by  all  that's  holy.  Now 
hayen't  you  nicely  dropped  on  your  feet?' 

*I  don't  know,  sir,'  replied  our  hero. 
*•  Bat  I  do;  your  father  was  the  best  fellow  I 
had  in  my  company — the  best  forager,  and  d- 


ipye  to^Jk  care  of  jii#  ^meet^  m  iH  go<^  ms|i 
should  do.  If  there  w«^  a  ^key,  or  a  gooffs, 
or  a  duck,  or  a  fowl,  or  a  jpig  withiii  ten  ^iJies 
ef  u^,  he  would  haye  i^  he  was  the  boy  •for 
poaching.  And  now  te^  me,  (and  nind  you 
tell  the  truth  when  you  meet  with  a  friend) 
what  made  yeu  leaye  your  father  and  motjier!* 
^  I  was  auaid  of  being  taken  up^'  ai^d  here 
Joey  stopped,  for  he  hardly  knew  wM  to  say; 
trust  his  new  acquaintance  with  his  father's  se- 
cret he  dare  not;  neither  did  he  like  to  tell  what 
was  directly  false;  as  the  reader  will  perceiye 
by  his  reply,  he  partly  told  the  truth. 

*  Afraid  of  being  taken  up !  why,  what  could 
they  take  up  a  spalpeen  like  you  for?' 

*  Poaching,'  replied  Joey;  ♦  father  poached  too; 
they  had  proof  against  me,  so  I  came  away-* 
with  father's  consent.' 

<  Poaohinpr !  well,  I'm  not  surprised  at  that, 
for  if  eyer  it  was  in  the  blood,  it  is  in  your's — 
that's  truth.  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now? 

*  Any  thing  I  can  to  earn  my  bread.' 

*  What  can  you  do— besides  poaching,  of 
course.    Can  you  read  and  write  V 

*0,yes.' 

*  Would  yeu  like  to  be  a  seryant^-clean  boots, 
brush  clothes,  stand  behind  a  cab,  run  messages, 
earry  notes,  and  hold  your  tongue?' 

'  I  could  do  all  that,  I  think— I  am  twelye 
years  old.' 

*  The  deyil  you  are;  well  then,  for  your  fa- 
ther's sake,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,  till 
you  can  do  better.  I'll  fit  you  out  as  a  tiger, 
and  what's  more,  unless  1  am  deyilish  hard  up, 
I  won't  sell  you.  Se  come  along.  What's  your 
name  ?' 

*  Joey.' 

*  9ure  that  was  your  father's  name  before  you, 
I  now  recollect,  and  should  any  one  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  you  what  may  be  the  name  of  your 
master,  you  may  reply  with  a  safe  conscience, 
Uiat  it's  Captain  O 'Donahue.  Now,  come  along, 
not  close  after  me — ^you  may  as  well  keep  open 
file  just  now,  till  I 'ye  made  you  look  a  little 
more  decent.' 

[To  be  eontinuBd.] 


THE    TRUANT    HUSBAND. 
[From  '•Chronicles  of  Life,"  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  Witaon.l 


rrbe  peinfal  vigil  may  I  uever  kiww 
That  anxioua  watches  o'er  a  wandering  heart.' 
Mas.  TioHis. 

K  was  past  midnight,  and  she  sat  leaning  her 
pale  cheek  on  her  hand,  counting  the  dull 
ticking  of  the  French  clock,  that  stood  on  the 
marble  chimney-piece,  and  eyer  and  anon  lift- 
ing her  weary  eye  to  its  dial  to  mark  the  lapse 
of  another  hour.  It  was  past  midnight,  and  yet 
he  returned  not !  She  arose,  and  t^ing  up  the 
lamp,  whose  pale  rays  alone  illumed  the  solitary 
chamber,  proceeded  with  noiseless  step  to  a 


small  inner  apartment.  The  curtains  of  his 
little  bed  were  drawn  aside,  and  the  young  moth- 
er gazed  on  her  sleeping  child  !  What  a  yiyid 
contrast  did  that  glowing  cheek  and  smiling 
brew  present,  as  he  lay  in  rosy  slumber,  to  the 
faded,  yet  beautiful  face  that  hung  oyer  him  in 
tears  !  *Will  he  resejnble  his  father  ?'  was  the 
thought  that  passed  for  a  moment  through  her 
deyoted  heart,  and  a  sigh  was  the  only  answer  ! 
'Tis  bis  well  known  knock— and  the  steps  of 
the  drowsy  porter  echoed  through  the  lofty  nail, 
as  with  a  murmur  on  his  lip,  he  drew  the  massy 
bolts  and   admitted    his   thoughtless    master. 
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<Foar  o'clock,  Willis,  is  it  not  ?'  and  he  tprmaf 
up  the  staircase — another  moment  he  is  in  her 
chamber — in  her  arms  ! 

No  reproaches  met  the  truant  husband,  none 

save  those  she  could  not  spare  him,  in  her 

heavy  eye,  and  Aided  cheek — ^yet  these  spoke 
to  his  heart. 

'Julia,  I  have  been  a  wandering  husband.'  ^ 

'But  you  are  come  now,  Charles,  and  all  is 
weU/ 

And  all  was  well,  for,  from  that  hour,  Charles 
Danvers  became  an  altered  man.  Had  his  wife 
met  him  with  frowns  and  sullen  tears,  he  had  be- 
come a  hardened  libertine  ;  but  her  affectionate 
caresses,  the  joy  that  danced  in  her  sunken  eye, 
the  hectic  flush  that  lit  up  her  pallid  cheek  at 
his  approach,  were  arguments  he  could  not 
withstand.  Married  in  early  life,  while  he  felt 
all  the  ardor,  but  not  the  esteem  of  love  ;  pos- 
sessed of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  haying  hitherto 
had  the  entire  command  of  his  own  pleasures, 
Danyers  fell  into  that  common  error,  of  newly 
married  men — the  dread  of  being  controlled. 
In  yain  did  his  parents,  who  beheld  with  sorrow 
the  reproaahas  and  misery  he  was  heaping  up 
for  himself  in  after  life,  remonstrate  ;  Charles 
Danyers  turned  a  deaf  car  to  adyice,  and  pur- 
sued, with  companions  eyery  way  unworthy  of 
his  society,  the  path  of  folly  if  not  absolute 
guilt.  The  tayern,  the  olub-room,  the  race- 
course, too  often  left  his  wife  a  solitaiy  mourner, 
or  a  midnight  watcher. 

Thus  the  first  three  years  of  their  wedded 


life  had  passed — ^to  him  in  feyered  and  rettlesf 
pleasure,  to  her  in  blighted  hope  or  unmurmur- 
mff  regret.  But  this  night  crowned  the  patient 
forbearance  of  the  neglected  Julia  with  its  just 
reward,  and  gaye  the  death  blow  to  felly  in  the 
bosom  of  Danyers.  Returning  with  disgust 
fh>m  the  losses  of  the  hazard  table,  her  meekness 
and  long-suffering  touched  him  to  the  soul ;  the 
film  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  Vice,  in  her  own 
hideous  deformity;  stood  unmasked  before  him. 
Ten  years  haye  passed  since  that  solitary 
midnight,  when  the  young  matron  bent  in  teais 
oyer  Mr  sleeping  boy.  Behold  her  now  !  still 
in  the  pride  of  womanhood,  surrounded  by  their 
cherub  faces,  who  are  listening  ere  they  go  to 
rest  to  her  sweet  yoice,  at  it  pours  forth  to  the 
accompaniment  of  her  harp  an  eyening  song  of 
joy  and  melody ;  while  a  manly  form  is  bending 
oyer  the  musie-page  to  hide  the  tear  of  happiness 
and  triumph  that  springs  from  a  swelling  bo- 
som, as  he  contemplates  the  interesting  group. 
Youthful  matrons  !  ye  who  watch  oyer  a  Wan- 
dering, perhaps  an  erring  heart — ^when  a  re- 
proach trembles  on  your  lips  towards  a  truant 
husband,  imitate  Julia  Danyers,  and  remember, 
though  hymen  has  chains,  like  the  sword  of 
Harmodius,  they  may  be  covered  with  flowers  ; 
that  unkindness  and  irritability  do  but  harden, 
if  not  wholly  estrange  the  heart — while  on  the 
contrary  patience  and  gentleness  of  manner  (as 
water  (uroppinff  on  the  flinty  rock,  will  in  time 
wear  it  into  sottness)  seldom  fail  to  reclaim  to 
happiness  and  virtue  the  Truant  Husband. 


THE    SUN    OF    RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


BT  8.  F.  8TRKKT1R. 


'  TJu  Sun  of  IUghUou$ne$$  shall  arise  with  healing 
in  his  toings. 

As  in  the  east  the  Lord  of  d^y 
Appears,  and  with  enkindling  n^, 
Up  the  bright  pathway  springs  5 
So  doth,  to  the  believer's  eyes, 
The  San  of  Righteousness  arise, 
And  walk  in  light  and  love  the  skies, 
With  healing  in  his  wings. 

Not  like  the  fabled  son  of  old. 
That  fiora  its  wonted  orbit  rolled, 
And  wrapped  the  world  in  flame ; — 
But  like  yon  glorious  orb  of  day, 
It  comes  with  mild  and  steady  ray. 
And  drives  the  mist  of  doubt  away. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name. 

It  is  the  Messen^r  of  Gbd ! 

It  sends  its  healmr  light  abroad, 

To  all,  of  every,  cmne  j — 

Shines  throiu;h  the  ffolden  gates  of  pride. 

And  where  the  hamble  poor  reside. 

And  sheds  its  glory  far  and  wide, 

Unto  the  end  of  time ! 

Beneath  the  Titian's  ardent  gaze, 
Earth  doth  h^  fairest  featiues  raise. 


And  smile  and  blush  by  turns ) 
The  flowers  look  upward  one  by  one, 
The  streams  with  sweeter  music  run. 
And  dews  are  wept  when  day  is  done. 
And  the  pale  crescent  bums : 

80,  on  the  spirit— soil  divine, 
With  healin^iq  his  wings  doth  shine 
The  Sun  of  Itighteottspess  i — 
Soon  as  his  ravs  the  soul  illume, 
The  flowers  of  Hope  and  Virtue  bk>om, 
And  shed  around  a  pure  perfume. 
To  soothe  and  heal  and  bless. 

Straightway  the  streams  of  love  break  out. 

And  spread  their  crystal  waves  about, 

The  buds  of  Mercy  blow; 

Then  Peace  her  olive  branch  doth  lend. 

The  dews  of  heavenly  Faith  descend. 

And  Earth  and  Heaven  their  pleasures  Mend 

In  one  meek  breast  below. 

That  Sim  shall  ever  shine  on  hirt, 
To  cheer  the  watchfiil  Christian's  eye 
Nought  can  its  power  destroy ; 
It  Cometh  from  the  King  of  Kings, 
It  bears  Salvation  on  iu  win^. 
And  healing  for  the  nations  bnngs, 
And  peace  and  perfect  foy  ! 


Otorg^  St.  Charge  JmUm. 
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GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,— THE  PRINCE. 


PARTI. 


CHAFTER  I. 


in     WBICH    TBI    UKRO*19D     BIS     AFFXCTIOlfATS 
FAHtLT   ARM   IRTRODITCSO. 

Archibald  Jvlias,  the  grand&ther  of  George 
— wJjo  by  his  virtue  of  a^irpaniii^  ingenaity 
acquired  the  aristocratic  sobriquet  of  The  Prince 
— was,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  a  remark- 
ably soccessfal,  and  therefore  a  highly  respecta- 
ble  num.  He  married  early  and  was  then  ex- 
tremely  poor,  but  his  marriage,  which  then  ap- 
peared  to  be  most  improvident,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  fortune  which  it  prompted  him  to 
raise,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  for  that  stimo- 
lus,  would  probably  never  have  been  raised  by 
him  at  all. 

Having  acquired  by  'experience  a  practical 
knowled^  of  the  value  of  money ,  he  proposed 
to  him^teif  at  starting  to  realize  ten  thousand 
pounds,  correctly  calculating  that  it  would  yield 
five  hundred  a  year,  upon  which  he  might  live 
in  a  comfortable  state  of  independence.  The 
possession  often  thousand  pounds  formed,  then, 
the  verv  acme  of  his  ambition.  He  wanted  no 
more :  he  eared  to  realize  no  more  :  if  he  could 
but  make  that  he  would  retire  and  gather  hap- 
pinessy  not  oslv  from  affluence  per  «e,  but  from 
acts  of  bene vofence  to  which,  at  that  period  his 
heart  Tcrv  stronffly  inclined. 
>  With  this  lau(&Dle  object  in  view,  he  accord- 
ingly,  soon  after  his  marriage,  borrowed  the 
sum  of  fiAypounds,  and  commenced  on  his  own 
accomit.  He  was  zealous,  indefatigable,  up  at 
it  early  and  late,  and  as  he  continued  to  adhere 
to  those  economic  principles  of  which  early  ad- 
versity had  taught  him  the  worth,  the  effects  of 
his  zeal  soon  began  to  appear,  and  as  the  whole 
of  his  speculations  were  signally  successful  he 
in  a  iew  years  became  a  ten-thousand-pound 
man. 

While,  however,  this  sum  was  being  realized, 
his  views  on  the  subject  materially  changed;  the 
ladder  ofhis  ambition  grew  higher;  it  had  anoth- 
er step,  which  he  did  not  see  before*,  but  which 
he  saw  then  distinctly,  and  to  gain  which  he 
perceived  the  possession  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  be  essential.  He  therefore  again  set 
to  work;  he  made  twenty  thousand  pounds  :  he 
worked  his  way  up  to  that,  and  then  discovered 
another,  which  on  being  reached  enabled  him 
to  see  still  another ! — in  short,  the  ladder  grew 
with  the  growth  of  his  wealth,  keeping  always 
one  step  in  advance. 

This  was  not  however  the  only  effect  of  his 
journey;  when  he  arrived  at  the  point  he  had 
first  proposed,  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  four  hun- 
dred a  year;  on  arriving  at  the  second  he  brought 


his  private  expenditure  down  to  three  hundred  ; 
on  reaching  the  third  he  reduced  it  to  two;  when 
th*  fourth  was  attained  he  brought  it  to  one ; 
and  thus  diminished  his  ^xtravagances*^for 
that  character,  then,  domestic  comforts  assumed 
*-until  he  denied  himself  even  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

In  the  early  part  ofhis  career  he  was  blessed 
with  two  sons,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ar-  , 
dent  affection,  and  whom  in  due  time  he  estab- 
lished  in  business,  and  endeavored  to  impress  up- 
on their  minds  the  necessitv  for  depending  upon 
their  own  individual  exertions  alone.  But  this 
was  a  lesson  they  never  could  learn;  the  neces- 
sity  contended  for,  they  could  not  perceive; 
they  cherished  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
upon  this  important  point,  and  wanted  to  know 
why  they  should  trouble  their  heads  about  busi- 
ness  when  the  Governor  had  plenty  of  money 
in  store,  and  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  leave 
it  but  them;  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  and  a 
most  distressing  fact,  that  when  young  men 
thus  situated  want  to  know  this,  there  is  no  man 
who  can  satisfactorily  tell  them.  If.  was. beyond 
depute  proved  in  this  case :  they  were  conse- 
quently reckless  and  improvident;  married  pen- 
niless flirts  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  ffov- 
emor;  neglected  their  business,  and  must  have 
failed  twenty  times,  had  he  not,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  reputation,  sustained  them. 

The  thought  of  his  having  extravagant  sons 
was  a  source  of  perpetual  annoyance  to  him,  of 
course;  but  that  which  more  than  all  tended  to 
alienate  his  fond  afi^ection  from  them  was  the 
bitter  fact  of  their  being  extremely  anxious  to 
follow  him  as  nominal  mourners  to  the  grave.— 
They  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  disguise  their 
feelings  on  this  point,  it  was  manifested  daily. 
They  did  not,  it  is  true,  give  expression  to  this 
generous  sentiment  before  him;  but  they  made 
their  impatience  known  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  and  thrsugh  them  it  soon  reach- 
ed  his  ears. 

At  first  the  old  gentleman  felt  very  wretched, 
for  he  had  then  the  affectionate  feelings  of  a 
father;  but  when  those  feelings  had  been,  by  the 
indignities  they  constantly  lavished  upon  him, 
destroyed,  bitterness  succeeded,  and  ailer  a 
time  even  that  was  commingled  with  mirth. 

'Tou  wish  me  dead  !'  the  old  man  would  ex- 
claim with  a  chuckle,  whenever  they  gave  him 
fVesh  cause  of  annoyance.  'I  am  a  long  time 
dying,  am  I  not  ?  I  keep  you  both  out  of  the 
property,  don't  1  ?  Tou  are  impatient  to  squan- 
der it ! — to  squander  it ! — to  gamble ! — to  make 
it  fly  I — to  live  a  life  of  extravagance  and  aristo- 
cratic profligacy  !  to  trick  out  your  wives  like 
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dells  at  a  &ir ; — to  keep  your  oarria|rta  and  your 
hunters!  All  in  good  time,  my  af^ctionate 
sons !  I  shall  go  by-and-by,  and  when  1  eUh^ 
you'll  know  more  V 

*  What  do  you  mean?'  they  would  fiercely  in- 
quire. 

*LiTe  and  leani,'  the  old  man  would  reply ; 
*live  and  learn.' 

And  then  he  would  chuckle  again,  as  if  he 
cherished  spme  conception  from  which  he  de- 
rived inexpressible  pleasure. 

As  he  clung  with  greater  tenacity  to  life,  the 
nearer  death  approached  him,  and  as  he  had 
been  warned  again  and  again  that  his  devotion 
to  business  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  its  dura- 
tion, he,  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  retired, 
and  died  on  the  following  day. 

The  real  cause  of  his  mirth  then  appeared; — 
He  had  not  lefl  either  of  his  sons  a  single  shil- 
ling;— the  whole  of  his  property  was  bec|ueathed 
toUie  children  of  the  one — whichever  it  might 
be — who  died  first. 

This  came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  them.  It 
confused  all  their  faculties.  What  could  they 
do  f  They  had  not  even  a  life-interest  in  the 
estate.  'They  had  nothing !  They  could  not 
wish  for  each  other's  death ;  nor  could  either 
wish  for  his  own,  And  yet,  the  property  !  Each 
of  course,  wished  to  secure  it  to  his  own  children; 
but  then  they  both  wished  to  live  ! 

This  placed  them  in  a  position  of  which  they 
did  not  approve.  They  thought  deeply  upon 
the  matter,  very  deeply;  and  as  neither  seemed 
to  relish  the  idea  of  a  premature  death,  they  con- 
ceived various  schemes  for  getting  possession  of 
the  estate  without  anything  occurring  of  a  char- 
acter so  unpleasant.  Among  the  rest  it  was 
suggested  that  one  of  them  should  counterfeit 
deaUi,  and  then  divide  the  estate  fairly  between 
them;  but  on  carefully  perusing  the  will,  they 
discovered  that  the  executors  were  expressly  di- 
rected to  view  the  body  ! — which  they  thought 
very  hard. 

At  this  period  George  had  reached  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  was  a  fine,  tall,  shrewd,  handsome 
boy,  who  had  from  infancy  developed  a  strong 
desire  to  understand  all  that  occurred  within 
his  cognizance;  and  the  first  time  he  heard  his 
father  and  uncle  lamenting  the  peculiar  per- 
plexity of  the  position  in  wnich  they  stood,  he 
started  up  and  exclaimed,  'Father,  let  me  see 
the  will.' 

'For  what,  George?'  inquired  his  father, 
smiling. 

'You  appear  to  be  in  some  sort  of  difficulty 
about  this  afiTair;  I  want  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  in 
any  way  ^ot  over.' 

Both  his  father  and  his  uncle  laughed  loudly 
at  this,  and  patted  him  playfully  upon  the  head. 

*Why  do  you  lau^h?'  said  George,  grravely  ; 
for  he  rolt  most  indignant.  'If  you  do  not  wish 
to  get  yourself  out  of  it,  why  that's  another 
thing;  but  if  you  do,  you  will  let  me  see  the 
will. 

The  brothers,  although  they  still  smiled,  were 
amazed;  and  a  copy  of  the  will  was  produced 
and  perused  by  Gieorge  with  an  expression  of 
most  intent  thought.      At  length,  placing  his 


fingef  upon  a  particular  line,  he  cried,  'That's 
the  point;  just  as  I  imagined.' 

Again  the  brothers  laughed  most  heartily; 
and  (George,  having  looked  at  them  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  he  felt  himself  insulted,  rolled  up  the 
will  with  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  told  them 
they  might  find  it  out  themselves. 

'Nay,  George,'  said  his  uncle,  enoouraginglyj 
'come,  show  us  the  point.' 

'What  do  you  laugh  at  me  for  ?'  demanded 
Geom ;  *I  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at.' 

'Well,  well:  we'll  not  laugh.  Come,  now 
then,  what  is  it  ?' 

'Why  look  hete,'  said  €^rge,  again  unrolling 
the  will.  'It  says  the  executors  must  view  the 
body.  Now  just  suppose  that  you  were  to  be 
drowned  and  never  discovered :  in  that  case  how 
could  they  view  the  body  ?' 

''Well  done,  Georgy  !'  cried  his  uncle ;  'cer- 
tainly if  the  body  were  not  found  they  could 
not  view  it.' 

'Very  well,  then  ;  but  don't  call  me  Georgy ; 
I  don't  like 'Greorgy ;'  it  sounds  as  if  I  were  a 
child.' 

'To  be  sure  it  does,*  said  his  father ;  '  and 
you're  getting  to  be  a  man  now.  But  what  has 
drowning  to  do  with  it,  George  ?  Would  you  re- 
commend your  uncle  to  drown  himself?' 

'No,  I  don't  care  much  about  that ;  but  sup- 
pose he  were  reported  to  be  drowned,  wouldn't 
that  do  as  well  ?' 

'Bravo,  George !'  exclaimed  his  uiicle. 

'Capital!'  cried  his  father,  who  was  in  raptures 
with  his  boy,  whom  be  naturally  thought  the 
finest  fellow  in  the  world. 

'Or  if  that  will  not  do,'  added  George,  'there 
is  yet  another  thinff.  I  was  reading  it  only  the 
other  day  :  slop  ;  I'll  find  it.* 

He  hereupon  went  to  the  bookcase'  and 
brought  down  a  volume  of  Shakspeore,  and  hav- 
ing hastily  turned  over  the  leaves,  found  and 
read  the  following  passage  : — 

'  And  when  thou  art  alone  take  thou  this  vial. 
And  this  distilled  liquor ;  drink  them  off 
When  presently  through  all  thy  veins  shall  ran 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humor,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease'to  beat. 
No  warmth,  no  oreaib,  shall  testify  thou  Uv'st. 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  sttall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ; 

Ana  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrank  death 
Thou  shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep.' 

'Now,'  said  G^qrge,  having  read  this  passage 
with  great  deliberation  and  point,  'I  should 
'lust  like  to  know  what  this  sleepy  stuff  was  ; — 
because  that,  you  know,  would  be  the  very 
thing !  Do  you  not  think  that  the  chemists 
could  tell  .^' 

'I  fear  not,'  said  his  father ;  'no,  the  other  is 
the  plan,  if  well  managed.' 

*1  like  that  best  myself,'  observed  George. — 
'Tou  or  uncle  could  easily  go  out  of  the  way, 
and  be  reported  as  drowned;  and  it  isn't  to  be 
supposed,  although  they  are  instructed  to  view 
the  body,  that  if  either  of  you  really  were 
drowned,  they  would  keep  this  estate  nntil  the 
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body  could  be  found,  and  if  nerer  found,  for 
CTer.* 

Again  Qeorge  warn  highlj  applauded,  not  only 
by  tne  brothsrs,  but  by  uis  motiier  and  aunt ; — 
neither  of  whom  for  one  moment  considered  that 
they  were  applauding  him  for  suggesting  a 
&l8ehood.  As  the  plui  seemed  easy  of  aeoom- 
pliahment,  the  brothers  consulted  together  pri- 
Tately,  and  the  result  was  that  they  determined 
that  the  uncle- of  George  should  suddenly  dis- 
appear ;  that  the  estate  should  be  claimed  for 
hia  children  ^ho  were  of  age;  that  when  the 
property  had  been  securely  made  oyer,  it  should 
be  equally  diTided,  and  that  in  the  erent  of  any 
Btir  they  should  proceed  to  America  together. 

The  preparations  were  therefore  made,  and 
the  uncle  vanished ;  when  a  fellow,  who  had 
b«en  employed  for  the  purpose,  reported,  that 
while  on  his  barge,  he  saw  a  gentleman  strug- 
grling  in  the  riyer,  and  ultimately  sink ;  and  as 
this  report  was  raised  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  uncle's  mysterious  disaopearanee,'  it  was 
ut  once  inferred  that  he  was  that  gentleman  of 
cqurae.  The  river  was  accordinly  dragged  with 
due  seal  every  day  for  a  week,  but  no  body 
could  be  found.  He  was  advertised  in  all  the 
local  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  sure, 
but  as  of  course  they  received  no  answer  to 
theee  advertisements,  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  he  was  the  man.  The  whole  family  in  oon- 
eequence  went  into  mourning,  and  there  was  a 
great  show  of  grief,  and  in  the  due  course  of 
time  an  application  was  made  to  the  executors  ' 
for  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  children  of 
the  deceased.  The  executors,  who  were  hon- 
orable, straight-forward  persons  themsetves,  en- 
tertained no  suspicion  of  the  ruse  ;  and  there- 
fore having  heard  the  evidence  of  the  person 
who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  un- 
fortunate individual,  they  felt  certain  that  he 
was  the  man,  and  therefore  did  not  feel  justified 
in  resisting  the  claim. 

Just,  however,  as  the  business  was  about  to 
be  completed,  the  fellow  who  was  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  five  hundred  pounds,  coihmuni- 
cated  his  great  good  fortune  to  his  wife  in  strict 
confidence ;  and  she  being  a  very  clever  woman 
was  so  delighted,  that  she  told  her  sister,  in 
confidence,  and  her  sister  confidentially  told  her 
husband,  and  the  true  state  of  the  case  confi- 
dentially flew  from  one  to  another,  until  the  ex- 
ecutors were  told  in  strict  confidence  them- 
selves ;  which  had  a  very  great  effect,  for  the 
estate  was  withheld,  and  the  departed,  feeling 
quite  sure  then  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to 
keep  any  longer  out  ef  tlie  way,  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  returning  to  his  wretohed,  dis- 
consolate widow,  of  course  in  due  form. 

The  failure  of  this  scheme  much  affected  the 
whole  family  ;  so  much  were  they  despised,  that 
their  bu^ness  gradually  dwindled  away,  until 
they  thought  it  expedient  to  fail.  A  quarrel 
then  ensued  about  the  division  of  the  property 
they  had  concealed.  They  beoaene  bitter 
enemies.  They  hated  each  other  with  a  most 
cordial  hate ;  yet  neither  could  wish  the  other 
dead! 

Reconciliation  was  quite  out  of  the  question ; 
14 


they  never  could  be  reconciled  ;  they  lived  in  a 
state  of  enmity  for  nearly  eight  years,  when  the 
uncle  died — a  circumstance  which  his  brother 
se  sincerely  regretted,  that  in  less  than  a  week 
he  died  himself.  Thia  wounded  the  feelings  of 
George  deeply.  If  his  father  had  but  dropped 
off  a  week  before,  what  a  fortunate  thing  it 
would  have  been  !  Had  he  outlived  his  brother 
Are  years,  or  even  six  months,  it  would  not  have 
been  half  such  a  pity  ;  bat  the  idea  of  his  dying 
within,  a  little  week,  was  held  by  both  George 
and  his  mother  to  be  very  distressing  indeed. 


CHAPTER  IL 

IN    WHICH    OXOROX  TAKES  HIS  FIRST  IHPORTAHT 
STEP. 

As  all  that  his  mother  had  now  to  procure  the 
means  ef  existence  was  an  annuity  of  a  miserable 
amount,  Creorge  taw  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
begin  to  do  something  for  himself.  He  had 
cateulated,  with  a  feeling  ef  certainty,  upon  hav- 
ing his  grandfiither's  property.  He  wit  sure 
tl^t  his  uncle  would  outlive  his  fkther,  not  only 
because' his  uncle  was  older,  but  because  b«.was 
far  more  abstemious  and  less  passionate.  The 
fact  of  bis  being  left  penniless  was  therefore  a 
heavy  blow,  especially  as  he  hnd  no  reeouroe, 
no  friend,  no  profession  to  fly  to.  He  was  an 
excellent  commercial  scholar,  and  a  godd  lin* 
guist ;  he  had  read  much,  and  could  write  a 
clear  and  expeditious  hand  ;  and  as  he  thought 
that  although  there  might  he  thousands  equally 
accomplished  unemployed,  if  he  came  up  to 
London  he  should  be  certain  to  meet  with  some- 
thing. He  therefore  decided  at  once  upon  leav- 
ing home.  But,  the  day  before  that  on  which 
he  intended  to  start,  while  passing  the  house  of 
Sir  Richard  Roughail — who  had  been  knighted 
for  some  signal  services  he  had  rendered  during 
a  riot,  while  serving  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
town — he  saw  his  daughter  Julia  playing  on  the 
lawn ;  and  although  he  had  seen  her  b^ore,  he 
had  never  experienced  those  feelings  with  which 
she  inspired  him  then.  On  that  occasion,  he 
bowed  and  raised  his  hat,  which  she  deemed  a 
most  extraordinary  occurrence,  and,  ceasing  to 
play  withher  spaniel.  Blushed  deeply,  and  timid- 
ly drew  near  her  maid. 

Having  passed,  George  immediately  nroceed- 
ed  home  to  analyze  the  feelings  which  then  pos- 
sessed him,  and  to  perfiKst  the  scheme  whiehhe 
had  on  the  instant  conceived,  while  Julia  was 
discussing  the  merite  of  the  case  with  her  maid, 
who  was  the  only  creature  near  her  in  whom  she 
could  confide. 

Julia  had  been  from  infancy  secluded  from 
the  world;  she  if(as  a  finely-formed,  beautiful 
girl,  fiill  of  ruddy  health  and  epirite,  one  who 
delighted  to  romp  about  the  garden  with  her 
dog,  while  her  fair  hair  wantonly  luxuriated  in 
ringlete  upon  her  shoulders.  Beyond  this  gar- 
den she  was  never  permitted  to  goj  under  any 
pretence,  unaccompanied  by  her  father,  ©he 
had  seen  no  society.  Sir  Richard  gave  no  par- 
ties, received  no  vislte,  and  went  to  corporation 
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dinners  only.  He  wis  a  remarkably  heavy,  mo- 
rose, selfish  man,  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
wealth  and  his  title,  and,  although  extremely 
vulgar,  thought  no  man  superior  to  himself.-^ 
He  wns  incapable  of  much  affection.  He  had 
treated  his  wife,  whom  he  lost  before  he  was 
knighted,  most  harshlv ',  while  his  conduct  to 
Julia,  albeit  his  only  child,  was  characterized  bv 
the  most  repulsive  severity.  He  loved  himself 
alone :  he  was  a  gross  domestic  tyrant :  he  kept 
Jnlia  strictly  fh>m  the  society  of  men,  that  she 
might  avoid  the  very  snare  into  which  he  thus 
prepared  her  to  fall.  He  would  not  have  a  man 
in  the  house.  He  would  never  allow  her  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation.  She  had  never  been  address- 
ed on  any  occasion  by  a  gentleman,  for  he  had 
never  suffered  one  to  approach  her  She  had 
acquired  the  various  little  accomplishments 
which  country  young  ladies  in  general  are 
taught;  she  could,  as  he  termed  it,  ^jabber* 
French  and  Italian, — she  could  'go  ding-dong' 
upon  the  piano,  she  conld  *hop,'  and  'draw,'  and 
•squall ;'  but  poor  Jnlia  knew  as  little  of  man- 
kind as  if  there  had  been  no  other  man  upon 
,  earth  than  Sir  Richard,  and  as  he  was  a  very  un- 
favorable sample,  her  ideas  of  men  in  the  aggre- 
gate, deri?ed  from  studying  him,  were  not  of  the 
most  brilliant  character.  Her  home  was  her 
world :  she  was  a  slave  to  her  fkther,  who  harsh- 
ly exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience,  and  was 
invariably  most  tyrannous  when  she  tried  most 
to  please  him. 

That  Julia,  being  in  this  unenviable  position, 
should  feel  delighted  when  she  beheld  a  fine 
handsome  young  fellow  bow  to  ker  so  respect- 
fully, and  with  so  much  ffrace,  is  not  strange. 
It  inspired  her  at  once  wiUi  novel  feelings,  and 
filled  her  mind  with  new  ideas.  She  was  able 
to  think  of  nothing  but  the  ele^rant  stranger,  and 
during  the  day  her  father,  noticing  the  change, 
struck  her  several  times  in  consequence  most 
severely. 

In  the  mean  time,  George  was  laying  out  hit 
plans  to  obtain  an  interview  with  her.  He  knew 
that  Sir  Richard  was  wealthy,  having  realized, 
as  an  iron  founder,  an  immense  sum  of  money 
during  the  war ;  but  as  he  also  knew  his  imperi- 
ous, brutal  disposition,  he  felt  certain  that  he 
would  never  entertain  hu  suit,  and  that  there- 
fore the  only  prospect  he  had  was  that  of  an 
elopement,  trusting  to  time  and  circumstances 
to  eSetii  a  reconciliation.  His  journey  to  Lon- 
don was  therefore  postponed,  and  the  first  step 
{proposed  was,  to  bribe  Julia's  maid  to  convey  a 
etter  to  her  mistress,  couched  in  terms  of  the 
most  ardent  affection,  and  heMing  of  her  in  the 
most  romantic  strain,  to  save  hiinSom  utter  des- 
pair by  granting  him  an  interview  for  a  few 
brief  moments.  This  letter  was  written,  and 
George  the  next  morning  proceeded  towards 
the  house  which  was  situated  a  short  distance 
out  of  the  town.  Aa  he  passed,  he  saw  Julia 
again,  and  again  he  bowed  graeefuUy,  and  Julia 
in  ker  innocence  returned  the  salute.  She 
watched  him  anxiously  until  she  could  see  him 
no  longer,  but  felt  so  tremulous  that  she  scarce- 
ly eoold  breathe. 


This  of  course  inspired  George  with  addition* 
al  hope,  and  keeping  within  view  of  the  gats, 
he  remained  in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing 
the  servant  pass  out.  After  watching  impatient- 
ly for  nearly  an  hour,  his  expectation  was  real- 
ized. He  saw  the  servant  leave  the  houne  alone, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  approaching  her. 

'Ton  are  living  with  Sir  Richard,  I  believe,' 
said  he. 

'Tes,  sir,*  replied  the  girl,  respectfully. 

*Tour  sweet  young  lady  is  quite  well,  I  hope?' 

'I  thank  you  sir,  quite.' 

4  thouffht  that  I  never  saw  her  look  eo  beau- 
tiful as  when  1  passed  yesterday  morning.' 

*Are  you  the  gentleman  that  bowed  to  her 
when  we  were  in  the  garden  V 

'The  same.' 

'Dear!  how  she  has  been  talking  about  yom, 
to  be  sure.' 

'Indeed !' 

^Oh !  you  have  never  been  out  of  her  head.' 

'I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  Tou  are  her  con- 
fidant, I  presume  .'* 

'Oh  she  never  thinks  ef  keeping  any  secret 
from  me.  We  are  like  two  sisters  more  than  any 
thing  else.' 

'I  am  glad  that  she  has  one  near  her  so  wor- 
thy of  her  esteem.' 

The  girl  acknowledged  the  eompliment  in  si- 
lence. 

'You  have  it  in  your  power,'  continued  George 
'to  do  me  the  highest  favor  I  can  ask.' 

•What, me,  sir?' 

'You.'  And  I  feel  that  1  can  place  implicit 
confidence  in  one  in  whom  your  charming  young 
mistress  confides.' 

'You  may,  sir ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?* 

'Deliver  this  letter  on  your  return.' 

'Oh,  dear  me,  I  mustn't.  Sir  Richard  would 
kill  me!' 

'How  is  Sir  Richard  to  know  of  it  ?  1  shall 
not  tell  him,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will 
not  do  so.' 

'Oh,  not  for  the  world !' 

'Why  then  need  you  fear  ?' 

'Oh,  tf  he  should  discover  it,  he'll  surely  be 
the  death  of  us  all.' 

'If  you  were  an  ordinary  person,'  said  George, 
with  an  irresistible  expression,  'a  person  of  no 
mind,  ef  no  soul,  of  no  discretion,  then,  indeed, 
I  should  fear  to  trust  you  with  this  commission; 
but  as  I  perceive — ^you  will  believe  me  when  I 
state  te  you  that  I  am  not  one  who  would  for  a 
moment  descend  to  flattery — but  as  I  perceive 
that  you  are  a  person  of  intellect,  and  superior 
altogether  to  the  siation  yon  at  present  occupy 
in  society,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est hesitation  in  trusting  you  with  Uiat  which  is 
essential  to  the  realisation  of  my  proudest  hope, 
having  the  highest  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  your  mind,  and  in  the  soundness  of  your 
judgment.' 

'Well  sir,'  said  the  girl,  who  was  highly  de- 
lighted, 'I'll  undertake  to  give  it  to  Miss  Julia, 
but—' 

'You  are  a  good,  kind  creature.  I  knew  that 
you  would.    I  could  tell  in  a  moment,  for  there 
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IS  ilw&ys  tfometkiii^  in  the  expreMion  of  an  in- 
telligent countenance,  by  wbicB  confidence  ia 
created  at  onbe.' 

Jane  feh  at  this  moment  on  the  highest  oon- 
ceivable  terms  with  herself,  for  there  was  not  a 
single  syllable  in  this  speech,  that  failed  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  her  heart.  She  took  the  let- 
ter, and  as  George,  with  many  appropriate  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  pressed  her  hand  and  left 
a  sovereign  therein,  she  said  with  the  utmost 
generosity — 

^ay,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  this ;  upon  my  word  I 
do  not.' 

^Keep  it,'  said  George,  *for  my  saktf,  and  as 
an  earnest  of  the  bright  reward  yon  may  ezpeet 
Ibr  your  adrice  and  assistance,  for  I  shall  hare 
to  soJioit  your  adrice,  and  I  feel  that  I  shall  have 
your  assistance.' 

'You  shall,  sir ;  depend  upon  that.' 

■Yon  are  a  dear,  good  girl,  and  to  proye  how 
perfect  is  the  conficfence  I  repose  in  you,  I  will 
explain  to  yon  in  substance  the  contents  of  that 
letter.  I  am  desperately  enamoured  of  your 
beautiful  yoUng  mistress ;  how  dearly,  how  pas- 
sionately 1  love  her,  I  need  not  describe  to  yon, 
for  I  know  that  you  have  a  fond  heart,  capable 
ef  understanding  and  appreciating  the  feelings 
with  which  I  am  inspired.  My  object  is  to  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  her  in  whom  my  hopes 
are  eoncentrated.  I  have  solicited  that  happi- 
ness, I  must  leave  it  with  you  to  arrange.' 

*I'lldomybest,8ir.' 

4  know  it;  I  feel  that  yon  will.  Yon  need 
not  say  that  I  have  explained  all  this,  she  will 
probably  show  you  the  letter.' 

*Oh,  that  she  will ;  that  she  is  csrUin  to  do,' 

*  I  have  said  that  I  anxiously  wait  htr  reply ; 
could  I  not  have  one  to-day  ?* 

*Cofne  here  this  aflemooa,  say  at  four  o'clock, 
precisely ;  I  shall  be  able  to  run  out  then,  and 
tell  you  all  about  it.  Til  manage  it.  Depend 
upon  me.' 

'I  do,  I  do  depend  upon  vou,*  said  George ; 
who  again  pressed  her  hand  very  wapnly,  and 
then  took  his  leave  in  the  most  graceful  manner; 
as  he  walked  fVom  her,  she  turned  twenty  times 
to  admire  his  figure,  which  in  her  view  was  ele- 
gant in  the  extreme. 

As  €reorge  had  weip^hed  every  sentence  he 
uttered,  and  watched  its  effect  upon  Jane,  he 
felt  convinced  that  he  had  propitiated  her  favor, 
and  that  therefore  as  an  ambassadress,  she  would 
be  most  influential. 

Nor  was  he  deceived.  Immediately  on  her 
return  she  delivered  the  letter,  and  portrayed 
his  characteristics — not  only  as  fi|r  as  they  had 
been  developed,  but  as  far  as  the  power  of  her 
vivid  imagination  eoold  extend — m  colors  the 
most  brilliant  and  enchanting.  He  was  a  dear 
of  a  man.  Oh !  so  handsome,  so  graceful,  so 
afl^tionate,  so  elegant,  none  could  surpass  him ! 
She  was  sure,  that  if  he  had  solicited  an  inter- 
view with  her,  all  the  fathers  in  Christendom 
conjoined,  should  never  prevent  its  being  grant- 
ed. 

Poor  Julia!  Sbe  never  before  felt  so  confused. 
She   trembled   from   head  to'  foot        Her  heart 


throbbed  audibly,  whiTe  her  breathing  kept  time 
with  her  pulse.  She  had  never  experienced 
feelings  at  all  comparable  with  those  with  which 
her  soul  was  then  inspired ;  albeit  her  deli$>ht 
was  mingled  with  apprehension.  To  be  beloved ! 
Oh  !  at  Uie  thought  how  her  heart  leaped  with 
H>y,  how  her  bosom  swelled  with  rapture  !  Sbe 
had  heard  of  leye,  she  had  read  of  love,  and  had 
felt  that  its  power  had  been  exaggerated;  but 
now  how  stmngly,  how  deeply  didshe  feel  that 
it  was  not.  She  had  seen  him  who  had  declared 
his  afilection  in  a  strain  so  passionate  :  she  had 
not  only  seen  him  in  reality,  she  had  seen  him 
in  her  areams,  and  had  heard  him  in  imagination 
vow  eternal  love!  It  was  but  the  previous 
evening  that  she  had  read  the  marria^  service ; 
it  was  but  the  previous  night,  that  m  a  reverie 
she  had  heard  him  say  that  he  would  cherish 
her  fondly  and  for  ever.  How  then  could  she 
doubt  his  afiTection  ?  Answer  ye  who  will  con- 
ceive the  inmost  feelings  of  one  who  having  ex- 
perienced peculiar  harshness  fi-om  inftncy,  tears 
for  the  first  time  that  she  is  adored,  and  sees  be- 
fore ker  an  avenue  of  happiness,  leading  to  a  di- 
adem sparkling  with  ioys. 

And,  yet,  how  oould  she  act  ?  She  had  never 
before  felt  confinement  irksome.  She  had  never 
deemed  her  fiither*s  tyranny  tyrannous  till  then! 
What  was  to  be  done.'  What  could  she  do .'— 
What  if  she  were  to  receive  him  f  She  dared 
not  do  it !  The  thought  filled  her  guileless  heart 
with  alarm !  Not  all  the  entreaties  of  Jane 
could  prevail ;  she  could  not,  she  dared  not  give 
her  consent,  although  in  withholding  that  con- 
sent she  felt  wretched. 

The  hours  passed  heavily  both  to  her  and  to 
him  whom  she  felt  she  loved  dearly ;  but  as  four 
o'clock  did  at  last  arrive,  Jane,  as  Sir  Kichard 
and  Julia  sat  down  to  dine,  ran  out  to  meet 
George,  who,  of  course,  was  there  panting  with 
suspense.  To  him  she  hastily  communicated  all 
that  had  passed,  and  made  him  trul^  dejected. 

'Is  there  no  hope,  then?'  he  exclaimed. 

'Yes,  yes ;  come  to-night,  do  not  despair. — 
Between  this  and  then  I  may  manage  to  persuade 
her^  at  any  rate,  I'll  do  all  f  can.' 

'A  thousand  thanks !'  said  (George.  'At  what 
hour  shall  I  come  ?* 

'At  ten,  you  must  not  come  bsfbre.  At  that 
time  we  all  ge  to  bed.  You  ^  can  get  over  the 
gate,  don't  be  afiraid,  and  never  mind  the  board 
about  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  we  have  noth- 
ing of  the  sort ;  come  yon  round  to  the  back  and 
ril  manage,  at  all  events,  to  tell  you  whether 
Miss  Julia  will  see  you  or  not.' 

George  again  and  again  thanked  her,  and  hay- 
ing begged  of  her  to  use  all  the  influence  at  her 
command,  pressed  her  hand,  sent  his  love  to  htfr 
gentle  mistress,  and  they  parted. 
-  During  this  hasty  interview,  Sir  Richard  was 
pursuing  his  old  brutal  conduct.  On  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  Julia  was  utterly  unable  to  eat, 
which  the  gross  knight  no  sooner  perceived  than 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  dark  scowl,  '  What's  the 
matter  now  '' 

'Nothing,  papa,'  replied  Julia,  tremulously. 

'Nothing !  then  why  don't  you  psck  ?' 
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Julia  again  tried,  but  as  her  prdgfeas  was  but 
ilow,  Sir  Richard,  who  had  been  watching  her, 
cried, 

*Are  yon  going  to  eat  a  little  faster?' 

'1  have  no  appetite,  papa,  indeed  I  have  not.' 

*No  appetite  !  You  want  to  be  locked  up 
again,  madam,  and  kept  on  bread  and  water  for 
a  month.  1*11  warrant  that  I'll  bring  back  your 
appetite,  do  you  hear!  If  you  don't  eat,  I'll 
have  the  victuals  crammed  down  your  throat. — 
What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*Pray  do  not  treat  me  ill,  papa,'  said  Julia, 
bursting  into  tears.  'Indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot 
help  '\C 

This  appeal,  mild  and* gentle  though  it  was, 
made  Sir  Richard  foam  with  rage.  He  had  never 
before  heard  from  her  any  thing  like  it.  He  was 
amazed!  She  had  heretofore  borne  all  in  si- 
lence, and  hence  she  had  no  sooner  spoken  than, 
with  a  most  ferocious  aspect,  he  struck  the  table 
with  his  kniie  and  fork,  and  while  maintaining 
them  in  an  upright  position,  demanded  fiercely 
to  know  what  she  meant. 

*Treat  you  iU  /'  he  cried,  •  tM  *— I  treat  you— 
impudence !  Out  of  my  sight !  If  you  stay  am- 
other  minute,  I'll  kick  vou  out !     Start  !* 

Poor  Julia  knowing  the  violence  of  bis  disno- 
sition,  and  that  he  seldom  failed  to  carry  his 
threats  into  execution,  instantly  left  the  room, 
sobbing. 

She  felt  his  unkindness  then  acutely,  she  had 
scarcely  deemed  it  an  unkindness  before,  for  she 
had  scarcely  known  what  kindness  in  men  was; 
but  when  she  contrasted  the  treatment  she  re- 
ceived from  her  father  with  that  which  had  been 
promised  by  George — and  her  imagination  beuiff 
unchecked  by  experience  prompted  her  to  regard 
ought  but  kindness  from  him  impossible — it 
filled  her  heart  with  sorrow,  and  her  eyes  with 
scalding  tears! 

As  Sir  Richard,  whenever  he  felt  himself 
grossly  offended,  would  sulk  for  a  week  or  a 
month  as  it  suited  his  fancy,  and  would  not  suffer 
his  beauti  fbl  slave  to  come  near  him  until  she 
had  written  what  he  happened  to  consider  at  the 
time  a  sufficient  number  of  penitential  letters 
hnplorinff  his  forgiveness,  and  begging  to  be  re- 
stored to  nis  favor,  Julia  knew  that  as  this  offence 
was  deemed  most  gross,  she  should  have  for 
some  considerable  period  np  one  to  speak  to  but 
her  maid ;  and  when  Jane,  who  immediately  on 
hearing  ef  the  outburst,  went  to  console  her, 
her  mmd  was  well  prepared  to  receive  any  fa- 
vorable impression,  ana  to  entertain  any  plea- 
surable project.  The  occurrence  was  therefore 
deemed  fortunate  by  Jane,  who  at  once  renewed 
her  suit :  denounced  Sir  Richard's  unreasonable 
severity,  applauded  to  the  seventh  heaven  **the 
delightful  young  gentleman"  by  whom  her  mis- 
tress was  adored,  and  eventually  succeeded  so 
well  that  Julia,  on  being  informed  that  he  would 
be  there  at  the  time  appointed,  tremblingly  con- 
sented to  see  him  one  moment  from  the  back- 
parlor  window. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  time  seemed  to  rest 
or  move  so  idly,  that  its  progress  could  scarcely 
be  perceived.     It  did  progress,  however,  for 


eventually  the  clocks  struck  nine;  and  George, 
at  that  hour,  wearied  with  the  delay,  which  he 
deemed  intolerable,  leaped  the  garden-gate. 

It  was  a  hazy  night,  and  the  moon,  having 
struggled  for  some  time  to  pierce  the  mist,  had 
succeeded  just  sufficiently  te  render  percepti- 
ble the  vapor  which  the  meadow  had  exhaled ; 
while,  with  the  exception  of  the  sheep-bells  in 
the  distance,  all  was  silent  as  the  tomb.  In  the 
drawing-room  light  was  seen  still.  He  knew 
that  the  hour  appointed  had  not  arrived,  but  he 
came  thus  early  in  the  full  conviction  Uiat  his 
suspense  would  be  less  painful  there.  He  soon, 
however,  found  the  reverse  to  be  the  ease;  time 
hung  with  heaviness  almost  insupportable.  He 
found  a  garden  chair,  upon  whidh  he  sat  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  arose;  but  as  he  dared 
not  walk  upon  the  paths, — for  the  niffht  was  so 
still  that  every  step  he  took  almost  startled  him 
— he  was  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  this 
seat.  And  there  he  remained  holding  hb 
watch,  and  feeling  the  minute  hand  ever  and 
anon  as  it  moved  almost  imperceptibly.  At 
length  having  passed  an  hour  in  the  most  pain- 
ful suspense,  he  was  startled  by  the  bolts  of  the 
front  door  being  withdrawn,  and  immediately 
afterwards  some  one  approached.  The  foot- 
steps were  heavy.  They  oomld  not  be  those  of 
a  female  !  Had  he  been  seen  to  enter  ?  Had 
he  been  betrayed?  Had  he  been  induced  to 
come  there  for  the  purpose  of  being  violently 
ejected  ?  The  sound  still  approaehea.  He  could 
just  discern  the  figure  of  atiAlheavy  man,  when 
creeping  beneath  a  currant  bush  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  worst  The  figure  reached  the 
spot;  it  was  Sir  Richard,  who  had  made  a  dead 
stand,  and  raising  his  gun,  which  had  been  al- 
ready cocked,  fired  direcUy  over  the  bush. — 
Creorge  was  motionless:  he  scarcely  breathed, 
he  did  not  think  that  he  had  been  hit:  he  felt  no 
pain! 

*  It  may  be  his  custom,'  thought  he,  *to  go 
round  before  he  retires,  and -this  supposition  was 
strengthened  when  Sir  Richard  on  the  instant 
deliberately  walked  back.  Still  George  at- 
tempted not  to  stir:  he  listened  with  the  most 
intense  interest  to  every  sound,  heard  Sir  Rich- 
ard mount  (he  steps,  scrape  his  shoes,  re-enter 
the  house,  close  the  door  and  fasten  it,  when  as 
all  became  perfectly  still  again,  he  rose,  and  for 
the  first  time  discovered  that  he  had  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  steaming  perspiration. 

This  incident  in  some  degree  relieved  him 
from  his  impatience,  it  caused  a  little  time  to 
fly  quickly,  and  as  his  congratulations  on  his 
narrow  escape  occupied  a  little  more,  it  did  not 
seem  long  before  he  had  heard  the  town  clocks 
strike  ten.  He  then  became  all  anxiety  again, 
the  hour  had  arrived,  and  he  felt  more  unnerv- 
ed than«ven  when  he  lay  concealed  beneath 
the  bush.  He  listened  to  every  breath  and 
strained  his  eyes  through  the  darkness  to  discov- 
er if  possible  the  approach  of  a  light;  but  no, 
all  was  silent  and  dark.  Just,  however,  as  he 
began  to  despair  a  window  was  opened  cautious- 
ly, and  he  distinctly  heard  some  one  cry  '  Hist.' 
George  listened  for  a  moment,  he  felt  reliev- 
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ed,  and  yvt,  as  no  lif  hi  was  to  be  seeSf  he,oo«ld 
not  but  think  it  possible  for  it  to  be  a  ruse  to 
briac^  bim  forward,  in  order  that  the  worthy 
kni^t  ni^ht  hare  another  shot. 

'Hist, hist!'  again  cried  the  Tofce,  when  ae 
at  the  moment  he  saw  one  female  form  «ttiempfc- 
iBgr  to  draw  another  away,  he  approached. 

*  Be  cautions,*  said  Jane,  as  she  saw  him  ap- 

g roach,  Hread  lightly,  pray,  don't  speak  a  wOid, 
lias  Julia  will  see  you,  but  only  for  two  min- 
utes.' 

^Excellent  girl !'  said  Creor^e  in  a  whisper, 
and  at  the  moment,  the  trembling  Julia  appear- 
ed. 

*  Did  you  wish  to  speak  with  me?'  she  inquir- 
ed, although  scarcely  able  to  speak. 

*Mj  sweetest!'  said  George,  passionately 
pressing  her  hand.  *  i  did  wish  to  explain  to 
you  how  ardently,  how  fondly  1  lore  ^ou;  yet 
now  that  you  are  before  me,  my  heart  is  so  rail 
that  I  cannot  express  the  joy  I  feel.  Pardon 
me  for  presuming  to  seek  an  interriew  with  you 
thus:  believe  me  I  would  not  have  done  so  had 
I  been  in  possession  of  any  other  means  sif  te- 
earing  this  happiness.' 

Poor  Julia  knew  not  what  to  say,  she  felt 
dreadi\illy  alarmed;  but  feeling  that  she  ought 
to  make  some  observation,  faltered  out  artlessly, 
*I  hope  1  have  not  kept  you  long  ?' 

*  Not  long;  no  not  very  long,  and  f  et  it  did — 
it  did  to  me  seem  an  age.  I  at  one  time  feared 
that  I  had  been  discovered,  for  Sir  Richard  came 
into  the  garden  with  his  gun,  but  ^e  did  not 
perceive  me.*  ^ 

«  Thank  Heaven  !*  exclamed  Julia.  *  What  a 
mercy  yovt  escaped !  Had  he  seen  you,  you 
would  surely  have  been  killed.' 

*  And  vou  would  not  have  had  me  killed  ?' 

*  Not  ror  the  world  !*  exclaimed  Julia,  fervent- 
ly, *I  would  not  have  any  one,'  she  added,  check- 
ing herself^—*  killed.' 

^  Bless  you !'  said  George,  as  he  kissed  her 
trembling  hand.  *  Ton  have  made  me  se  happy  I 
Tou  cannot  imagine  how  happy  I  feel,  I  cannot 
speak,  I  am  so  happy  !' 

There  was  a  pause.  Julia's  heart  throbbed 
with  violence,  she  knew  not  how  she  felt,  she 
was  now  in  a  stato  of  ecstasy,  now  in  pain.  She 
wished  him  to  remain  silent,  yet  she  wished  to 
hear  him  speak,  for  his  voice  was  the  fweetest 
she  had  ever  heard;  its  music  thrilled  through 
her  veins,  vibrated  through  her  heart,  each  syl- 
lable striking  the  tenderest  chord.  George  felt 
enchanted,  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  and  pressed 
it  and  kissed  it  again  and  again. 

At  length  he  cried, 

*My  beautiful  girl !  I  never  before  knew  what 
it  was  to  love,  but  now  I  feel  that  I  could  die  in 
your  presence  with  pleasure.  You  are  not  cru- 
el, I  know  that  you  are  not,  you  would  not  wish 
to  see  me  wretohed:  something — indeed  I  know 
not  what  it  is,  but  something  tells  me  th&t  the 
feelings  which  T  experience  are  reciprocal — that 
you  do  not,  I  mean,  absolutely  hate  me  ?' 

*  Oh  no  !'  said  Julia,  with  the  innocence  of  a 
child,  Hndeed, — indeed — indeed  I  do  not — na)r  I 
love  you — forgive  me — I  did  not  mean — but — 


I  do  love  aU  who  love  me !    I  caoaot  help  it.' 
'  To«  M  aa  angeL     Too  make  me  eaeh  mo* 
ment  admire  you  more  and  more.' 

Again  there  was  a  pease,  during  which  George 
held  the  hand  of  Julia  to  his  heart;  for  although 
his  views  before  were  purely  mereenary,  ne 
^ow  felt  that  he  did  in  reality  love  her,  and  that 
moreover,her  happiness  and  &8  were  inseparable. 
Still  deither  cared  to  speak.  Their  hearts  were 
too  fnU.  They  both  felt  that  they  loved  and 
were  beloved  in  return,  and  eonceived  that  no 
happiness,  no  joy  could  be  superior  to  that. 

'Dear  me,  what  dull  lovers  you  are!'  cried 
Jane,  « Why  don't  you  yattle  on  ?  /  coald  teaeh 
you  to  make  love  much  bettor  than  that,  I  am 
sure!' 

*  Superficial  love,'  said  Greorge,  *  may  require 
words  to  denote  its  existence,  as  a  shallow  stream 
will  perpetually  ripple;  but  our  love,  my  Julia, 
is  deep,  and  flows  calmly  and  In  stleaee,  and 
will  in  silence  continue  to  flow,  unless  a  ^rm 
should  come  to  develope  ito  power.' 

*  May  that  storm  never  arise!'  said  Julia. 
•My  sweetest!  to  that  I  will  say  amen;  and 

yet,  my  dear  Julia,  I  must  expect  it.  My  posi- 
tion  in  society,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  is  not 
brilliant,  I  therefore  felt  that  my  address  to  her 
who  is  my  soul's  idol  would  never  be  sanctioned 
by  Sir  Richard.' 

*Oh  dear  yes  !'  exclaimed  Julia,  '  why   not?' 
'  Simply,  my  love,  because  I  am  not  in  a  high- 
er position.' 

*  But  if  you  were  to  speak  to  him  he  would 
like  ^ou  very  much,  I  am  sure  that  he  would, 
and  invite  you  to  the  house,  and  then  we  should 
pass  many  delightful  days  in  each  other's  so- 
cio^. % 

*  My  ^ntle  girl  must  not  expect  it.  Were  I 
to  mention  the  subject  to  him,  he  would  spurn 
me.' 

*  Oh  dear  me,  no  !  he  would  like  you  exceed- 
ingly !  I  am  sure  of  it !' 

And  it  did  appear  to  Julia  to  be  impossible  for 
him  not  to  gain  the  esteem  of  her  fkther.  She 
could  not  conceive  how  he  could  fail  indeed  to 
leve  him;  but  George,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
break  to  her  his  intentions  by  degrees,  smiled, 
and  continued  to  press  her  hand  in  silence. 

To  Jane  all  this  was  excessively  tedious;  for 
time,  whose  progress  was  imperceptible  to  them, 
hung  heavily  upon  her.  She  could  not  enter 
into  the  ments  of  thc/Case.  It  was  not  inter- 
esting to  her.  She  was  not  at  all  amused:  she 
conceived  it  in  short  to  be  duH  work  indeed; 
and  therefore  became  rather  fidgety,  and  bustled 
about  the  room  and  trimmed  the  lamp,  and 
hemmed  constantly,  and  was  sure  that  Miss  Ju- 
lia would  catch  her  death  standing  so  long  at 
the  window,  and  intimated  that  it  was  getting 
very  late,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  Sir 
Richard  to  dream  of  the  ciroumstence)  and  to 
come  down  and  find  his  dream  realized,  which 
would  be  very  dreadful ! 

Neither  Julia  nor  George,  however,  had  the 
smallest  fear  on  either  of  these  well-conceived 
n-ounds,  nor  were  they  at  all  in  haste;  but  Jane 
did  at  length  induce  him  to  look  at  his  watch. 
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when  of  coarse  he  wa«  astoniihed  to  find  it  put 
midnight,  Julia'i  two  minutes  having  exceed- 
ed two  houni. 

*  Enyious  Time  !*  said  George.  « Taking  no 
delight  in  happiness,  it  flies  with  eagle's  wings 
when  pleasure  reigns,  but  scarcely  moves  when 
pain  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  ffrieres  me  to  say 
farewell,  my  Julia;  yet  prudence  as  well  as 
Jane  prompts  me  now  to  take  leave.  Still  nei- 
ther Ane  nor  prudence  must  force  me  from  you 
until  you  have  consented  to  let  me  come  again. 

*  It  is  net  improper  V  said  Julia. 

*•  I  hope  that  you  will  never  suppose  me  capa- 
ble of  suggesting — * 

^  No,  no,  believe  me  I  would  not  for  the  world. 
But  I  should  like  it  better  if  my  papa  were  ap- 
prised  of  your  yisits.' 

*  If  he  were  to  know,  if  he  were  eren  to  sue- 
pect,  my  dearest  girl,  that  I  leve  you,  this  visit 
would  be  my  last. 

*  Then  he  must  not  know.' 

*  Let  me  then  come  to-morrow  erening  ?* 

*  But  do  not,  for  heayen's  sake  come  before 
the  time.  Papa  invariably  goes  round  the  gar- 
den with  his  gun,  and  if  he  were  to  see  you,  the 
consequence,  I  am  sure,  would  be  dreadful; 


therefore  pray  do  not  come  vntil  ten; — but  you 
will  not  be  later  than  that?' 

*  I  will  not.  And  now,  my  sweetest  lore, 
ffood  night !  good  night !  TouVill  think  of  me, 
Julia  ?  I  feel  that  you  will,  because  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  you  knew  I  love  you  fondly,  and 
shall  be  ever  deroted  and  true.  You  do  believe 
me?* 

*  I  do,  indeed  I  do.' 

*  BleB^you,my  Julia!  bless  you !  good  night! 
— goodnight!' 

George  again  pressed  her  hand,  and  kissed  it 
with  araor.  Still  he  was  not  satisfied:  he  lin- 
gered even  then  ! 

«I  hare  to  whisper  mu  word,'  said  he  at 
length,  and  as  Julia  bent  her  ear  towards  him, 
he  said  again,  *  God  bless  yen !'  and  kissed  her 
cheek. 

He  then  left  the  garden  and  Julia  listened 
until  she  was  sure  of  his  safety,  and  remained 
at  the  window  even  after  that.  She  felt  as  if 
she  wished  to  say  ^ood  night  once  more,  but  as 
Jane,  to  whom  the  mterview  had  not  been  very 
entertaining,  soon  broke  the  charm,  she  <«tum- 
ed  with  her  mmd  richly  laden  with  the  germs 
of  a  long  enchanting  dream. 

[To  be  coDtinned.] 
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THK  GROCER  OW  WOOD-STRCCT  AlTD  HIS    FAM- 
ILY. 

One  night,  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  1665,  the 
fkmily  of  a  citizen  of  London,  canyingon  an  ex- 
tensive business  as  a  grocer  in  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  were  assembled,  according  to  custom, 
at  prayer.  The  grocer's  name  was  Stephen 
Bloundel.  His  family  cousisted  of  his  wife, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  had  more- 
over, an  apprentice;  an  ^elderly  female  serving 
as  oook;  her  son,  a  young  man  about  five-and- 
twenty,  filling  the  place  of  porter  to  the  shop 
and  geueral  assistant;  and  a  kitchen  maid.  The 
whole  household  attended; — for  the  worthy  gro- 
cer being  a  strict  observer  of  his  religious  duties, 
as  well  as  a  rigid  disciplinarian  in  ether  respects, 
snflfered  no  one  to  be  absent,  on  any  plea  what- 
ever (except  indisposition^,  from  morning  and 
evening  devotions;  and  tnese  were  always  per- 
formed at  stated  times.  In  fact,  the  establish* 
ment  was  conducted  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work; it  being  the  aim  of  its  master  not  to  pass 
a  single  hour  of  the  day  unprofitably. 

The  ordinary  prayer  gone  through,  Stephen 
filoondel  ofiered  up  a  lon^  and  fervent  sup. 
plication    to   the    Most    High    for    protection 


against  the  devouring  pestilence  with  which 
the  city  was  then  scourged.  He  acknowledged 
that  this  terrible  visitation  had  been  justly 
brought  up^n  it  by  the  wickedness  of  its  inhab- 
itants; that  they  deserved  their  doom,  dreadful 
though  it  was;  that,  like  the  dwellers  in  Jerusa- 
lem Mfore  it  was  given  up  to  rum  and  desolation, 
they  *  bad  mocked  the  messengers  of  God  and 
despised  his  word;'  that,  in  the  language  of  the 
prophet,  *  they  had  refused  to  hearken,  and  pull- 
ed away  the  shoulder,  and  stop}  ed  their  ears 
that  they  should  not  hear;  yea,  had  made  their 
heart  like  an  adamant  stone,  lest  they  should 
hear  the  law  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  had  sent  in  his  spirit  by  the  lormer  proph- 
eU.* 

He  admitted  that  great  sins  require  great 
chastisement,  and  that  the  sins  of  London  were 
enormous;  thstit  ^as  filled  with  strifes,  heresies, 
murders,  drunkenness,  revellings,  and  every 
kind  of  abomination;  that  the  ordmances  of  God 
were  neglected,  and  all  manner  of  vice  openly 
prsctised;  that,  despite  repeated  warnings,  and 
afflictions  less  grievous  than  the  present,  these 
vicious  practices  had  been  persisted  in.  All 
this  he  humbly  acknowledged.  But  he  implor- 
ed a  gracious  Providence,  in  consideration  of  . 
his  few  faithful  servants,  to  spare  the  others  yet 
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« littk  lOBger,  and  gir*  them  a  laMohanoe  ol 
repentance  and  amendment.  Or,  if  this  coald 
not  be,  and  their  utter  extirpation  was  inevitable, 
that  the  .  habitations  of  the  deTont  might  be 
exempted  from  the  general  destrnction-^might 
be  plaoes  of  refuge,  as  Zoar  was  to  Lot. 

He  concluded  by  earnestly  exhorting  those 
around  him  to  keep  constant  watch  apon  them- 
selves; not  to  murmur  at  God*8  dealrngs  and 
dispensations;  but  so  to  comport  themselves, 
that  Hhey  might  be  able  to  stand  in  the  day  of 
wrath,  in  the  day  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
jadgment.'  The  exhortation  produced  a  pow- 
erful effect  upon  its  hearers,  and.  they  arose, — 
•ome  with  serious,  others  with  terrified  looks. 

And  here,  before  proceeding  further,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  show  in  what  manner  the  dread- 
ful pestilence  referred  to  by  the  grocer  com- 
msnoed,  and  how  far  its  ravages  had  already 
extended.  Two  years  beforei  namely — in  16^ 
— more  than  a  third  of  the  population  ot  Am- 
sterdam was  carried  off*  by  a  desolatmg  plague. 
Hamburg  was  also  grievously  afflicted  about  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner.  Notwith- 
standing every  effort  to  out  off"  communication 
with  ihese  states,  the  insidious  disease  found  its 
way  into  England  by  means  of  some  bales  ef 
merchandise,  as  it  was  suspected,  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1664,  when  two  persons  died 
suddenly  with  undoubted  svmptoms  of  the  dis- 
temper, in  Westminster.  Its  next  appearance 
was  at  a  honse  in  Long-acre,  and  its  victims  two 
Freachmen,  who  had  btougbt  g&ods  from  the 
Levant.  Smothered  for  a  short  time,  like  a  fire 
upoQ  which' coals  had  been  heaped,  it  broke  out 
with  fresh  fury  in  several  places. 

And  now  the  consternation  began.  The  whole 
city  was  panic-stricken.  Nothing  was  talked  of 
but  the  plague — nothing  planned  but  means  ef 
arresting  its  profress.  One  grim  and  ghastly 
idea  possessed  the  minds  of  all.  Like  a  hideous 
phantom  stalking  4he  streets  at  noonday,  and 
scaring  all  in  its  path,  Death  took  his  course 
through  London,  and  selected  his  prey  at  pleas- 
ure. The  general  alarm  was  further  increased 
by  the  predictions  confidently  made  as  to  the 
vast  numbers  who  would  be  swept  away  by  the 
visitation;   by  the  pro|;nostications  of  astrolo- 

S^re;  by  the  prophesymgs  of  enthusiasts;  by 
e  denunciations  ot  preachers;  and  .by  ^he  por- 
tents and  prodigies  reported  t6  have  occurred. 
During  the  long  and  frosty  winter  preceding 
this  fatal  year,  a  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens, 
the  sickly  color  of  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
bode the  judgment  about  to  follow.  Blazing 
stars,  and  other  meteors  of  a  lurid  hue  ar.a 
strange  and  preternatural  shape,  were  likewise 
seen.  The  sun  was  said  to  have  set  in  streams 
of  blood,  and  the  moen  to  have  shone  without 
reffecting  a  shadow;  grisly  shapes  appeared  at 
night;  strange  clamors  and  groans  were  heard 
in  the  afr;  hearses,  coffins,  and  heaps  of  iinburi- 
ed  dea^,  were  discovered  in  the  sky;  and  trreat 
cakes  and  dots  of  blood  were  tound  in  the  Tow- 
er-moat; while  a  marvellous  double  tide  occur- 
red at  London-bridge.  AH  these  prodigies 
were  currently  reported,  and  In  most  cases  be- 
Ueved. 


The  aevere  frost,  before  Botieed,  did  not  break 
np  till  the  end  of  February,  and  with  the  thaw 
the  plague  frightfully  increased  in  violence.— 
From  Drury.lane,  it  spread  along  Holborn,  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Great  TumstUe,  and  west- 
ward to  St  Gile*s  Pound,  and  so  slong  the  Ty- 
burn-road. St.  Andrew's  Holborn  was  next 
infected;  and  as  this  was  a  more  populous  par- 
ish than  the  former,  the  deaths  were  more  nu- 
merous within  it.  For  some  time,  the  disease 
was  checked  by  Fleet  Ditch;  it  then  leaped  this 
narrow  boundary,  and  ascendinr  the  opposite 
hill,  carried  fearifui  devastation  into  the  parish 
of  St.  James  Clerkenwell.  At  the  same  time, 
it  atUcked  St.  Bride's;  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
thievish  horde  haunting  Whitefriars;  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  easterly  course,  decimated  Saint 
Clement  Danes. 

Hitherto,  the  city  had  escsped.  The  destroy- 
er had  not  passed  Ludgate  or  Newgate,  but  en- 
vironed the  walls  like  a  besieging  enemy.  A 
few  days,  however,  before  the  opening  of  this 
history,  fine  weather  having  commenced,  the 
horrible  disease  began  to  grow  more  rife,  and 
laughing  all  precautiooi  and  impedimenta  to 
scorn,  broke  out  in  the  vttj  heart  of  the  strong, 
hold — namely,  in  Bearbinder-lane,  near  Stocks 
Market,  where  nine  persons  di^d. 

At  a  season  so  awful,  it  may  be  imagined  how 
an  impressive^ address,  like  that  delivered  by  the 
grocer,  would  be  received  by  those  who  saw  in 
the  pestilence  not  merely  an  overwhelming 
seourge  from  which  few  could  escape,  but  a  di- 
rect manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure. — 
Not  a  word  was  said.  Blaize  ShottereL  the  por- 
ter, and  old  Josyna,  his  mother,  together  with 
Patience,  the  other  weman-servant,  betook  them- 
selves silently,  and  with  troubled  countenances, 
to  the  kitchen.  Leonard  Holt,  the  apprentice, 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  catch  a  glance  from 
the  soft  blue  eyes  ef  Amabel,  the  grocer's  eldest 
daughter  (for  even  the  plague  was  a  secondary 
consideration  with  him  when  she  was  present), 
and  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  which  was  luckily  Jsid  to  the  account  of 
the  discourse  he  bad  just  listened  to  by  his 
sharp-sighted  master,  and  proceeded  to  t^e  shop, 
where  he  busied  himself  in  arranging  matters 
for  the  night. 

Having  just  completed  his  twenty  first  year, 
and  his  apprenticeship  beinff  within  a  few  months 
of  its  expiration,  Leonard  Holt  began  to  think 
of  returning  to  his  native  town  of  M  and  tester, 
where  he  intended  to  settle,  and  where  he  bad 
once  fondly  hoped  the  fair  Amabel  would  ac- 
company him  in  the  character  of  his  bride.  Not 
that  he  bed  received  sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  make  it  matter  of  certainty  that  if  he 
did  so  declare  himself,  he  should  be  accepted; 
but  being  both  '  p/oper  and  tall,'  and  having 
tolerable  confidence  '\n  his  )<ood  looks,  be  had 
made  himself,  up  to  a  short  time  prior  to  his  in- 
troduction to  the  reader,  quite  easy  on  the  point. 

His  present  misgivings  were  occaf  ioned  by 
Amabel's  altered  manner  towards  him,  and  by  a 
rival,  who,  he  had  reason  to  fear,  had  complete- 
ly superseded  him  in  her  good  graces.    Brought 
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vplogellier  ftom  ■•  eirif  tf*,  the  groo«r*s 
dattfbler  and  tlM  joaaf  ftppreatiM  had,  at  fint, 
^  Tefarded  each  other  as  brother  aad  aieter.  By 
defreea,  the  feeKng  ehanged.  Aubel  became 
more  reeenred  and  held  little  kitereoiirae  with 
Leonard^  who,  buiied  with  hie  own  eoncems, 
thong^ht  little  abont  her.  But  ae  he  grew  to- 
wards manhood,  he  coald  not  remain  inieneible 
to  her  extraordinary  beanty— for  extraordinary 
it  was,  and  saoh  as  to  attraet  admiration  where- 
ever  she  went,  so  that  *•  the  froeer*s  daof  hter* 
became  the  toast  amonf  the  rufflinf  gallants  of 
the  town,  many  of  whom  sought  to  obtain  speech 
with  her.  Her  parents,  however,  were  far  too 
careful  of  her  to  permit  any  sach  approach. — 
Amabers  stature  was  loltr;  her  limbs  slight, 
but  exquisitely  symmetrical}  her  featuf  es  small, 
and  cast  in  the  most  delicate  mould;  her  eyes  of 
the  softest  blue;  and  ber  hair  luxuriant,  and  of 
the  finest  texture  and  richest  brown.  Heroth* 
er  beauties  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  bat 
It  mutt  net  be  omitted  that  she  was  barely 
eighteen,  and  had  all  the  freshness,  the  inno- 
cence, and  vlTaeity  of  that  most  charming  peri- 
od of  woman's  existence.  No  wonder  she  rav- 
ished every  heart.  No  wonder  in  an  age  when 
love-making  was  more  general  even  tban  now, 
that  she  was  beset  by  admirers.  No  wonder 
he^  father's  apprentice  became  desperately  en- 
amored of  her,  and  proportionately  jealous. 

And  this  brings  us  to  his  rival.  On  the  l(Hh 
of  April,  two  gallants,  both  ricblj.  attired,  and 
both  joungand  handsome,  dismounted  before  the 
greeer*s  door,  and,  leaving  their  steeds  to  the 
care  of  their  attendants,  entered  the  shop.  They 
made  sundrv  purchases  of  conserves,  fin  and 
other  dried  fruit,  chatted  familiarly  with  Uie  gro- 
cer, aud  tarried  so  long  that  at  last  he  began  to 
suspect  they  must  have  some  motive.  All  at 
once,  however,  they  disagreed  on  some  slight 
matter — Bloundel  could  not  tell  what,  nor,  pec- 
happ,  could  the  disputants,  even  if  their  quarrel 
had  not  been  preconcerted — high  words  arose, 
aad  in  another  moment  swords  were  drawn,  and 
furious  passages  exchanged.  The  ffrocer  called 
to  his  eldest  sen— a  stout  youth  ofnineteen— and 
to  Leonard  Holt  to  separate  them.  The  appren- 
tice seised  his  cudgel — no  apprentice  in  those 
days  was  without  one — aad  rushed  towards  the 
eoqpbatants,  but  before  he  could  reach  them,  the 
frav  was  ended.  One  of  them  had  received  a 
thrust  through  thesmerd  arm,  and  his  blade 
dropping,  his  antagonist  declared  himsejf  satis- 
fied, and  With  a  grave  salute  walked  off.  The 
wounded  man  wrapped  a  laced  handkerchief 
round  his  arm,  but  immediately  afterwards  com- 
plained of  great  faintness.  Pitying  his  condition 
and  suspecting  no  harm,  the  grocer  led  him  into 
the  inner  room,  where  restoratives  were  oHered 
him  by  Mrs  Bloundel  and  her  daughter  Amabel, 
both  of  whom  had  been  alarmed  by  the  noise  of 
the  conflict.  In  a  short  time,  the  wounded  *uan 
was  so  Tar  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  hiiK  assistants,  especially  the  younger  one  ; 
and  the  grocer  having  returned  to  the  shop,  his 
discourse  became  so  very  animated  and  tender, 
that  Mrs  Bloundel  deemed  it  prudent  to  give  ber 


daughter  a  hint  to  retire.  Amabel  reluetaatly 
obeyed,  for  the  siranger  was  so  handsome,  aai 
so  riehly  dressed,  had  such  a  captivating  ■Ma- 
iler, and  so  distinguished  an  air,  that  she  was 
strongly  prepossMsed  in  his  favor.  A  sseoo^ 
look  from  her  mother,  however^  caused  bar  to 
disappear,  nor  did^  she  return.  After  waitinf 
with  suppressed  anxiety  for  some  time,  thcyoaaf 
gallant  departed,  overwhelming  the  good  daae 
with  his  thanks,  and  entreating  permission  to 
call  again.  This,  however,was  peremptoriljrie- 
fused,  but  notwithstanding  this  interdiction,  be 
came  on  the  following  day.  The  grocer ckaneed 
to  be  out  at  the  time,  and  the  gallant,  wbo  had 
probably  watched  him  go  forth,  deriding  the  it- 
monstrances  ^f  the  younger  Bloundel  and  Leo- 
nard, marched  straight  to  the  inner  room,  where 
he  found  the  dame  and  ber  daughter.  Tbej 
were  much  disconoerted  al  his  appearance,  aad 
the  latter  instantly  arose  with  the  intention  of 
retiring,  but  the  gallant  caught  her  arm  and  de- 
tained her. 

*I>o  not  fly  me,  Amabel,'  he  cried,  in  an  fan. 
passioned  tone,  *but  suffer  me  to  declare  tbe  lore 
1  have  for  you.    1  cannot  live  without  joa.* 

Amabel,  whose  neck  and  cheeks  wete  crin- 
sened  with  blushes,  cast  down  her  eyes  before 
tbe  ardent  regards  of  the  gallanl,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  withdraw  her  hand. 

*Ooe  word  only,'  he  continued,  *aod  I  release 
you.  Am  I  wholly  indifferent  to  yon  f  Answer 
me — yes,  or  no  .** 

*Do  not  answer  him,  Amabel,*  interposed  ber 
mother.  *He  is  deceiving  you.  He  loves  ysa 
not.  He  would  ru'iU  yon.  This  is  the  way  with 
all  these  court  butterflies.  Tell  hina  70a  hate 
him,  child,  and  bid  him  begone.' 

^Bnt  I  cannot  tell  him  an  untruth,  modier/^ 
returned  Amabel,  artlessly,  *  for  I  do  set  bite 
him.' 

•Then  yon  love  me,'  cried  the  young  naa, 
falling  on  his  knees,  and  pressing  her  band  to 
his  lips.  •Tell  me  se^  and  make  me  the  happi- 
est of  men.' 

But  Amabel  had  now  recovered  from  the  coe- 
fusion  into  which  she  had  been  thrown,  aad, 
alarmed  at  her  own  indiscretion,  foreiblj  with- 
drew ber  band,  exclaiming  in  a  cold  tone,  and 
with  much  natural  dignity,  •Arise,  sir.  1  will 
not  tolerate  these  fVeedoms.  My  mother  is  right, 
you  have  some  ill  design.' 

•By  my  soul,  no  !'  cried  the  gallant  passiea. 
ately.    •I  love  you,  and  would  mitke  yon  miae.' 

<No  doubt,'  remarked  Mrs  Bloundel,  contempt-  * 
uously,  •but  not  by  marriage.' 

•Yes,  by  marriage,'  rejoined  the  gatUst, 
rising.  •If  she  will  consent,  I  will  wed  ber 
forthwith.' 

Both  Amabel  and  her  mother  looked  sarpraed 
at  the  >ouug  roan's  declaration,  which  was  al- 
tered with  a  fervor  that  seemed  to  leave  nodoabt 
of  its  sincerity  ;  hut  the  latter,  fearing  some  a^ 
tifiee,  replied, 

•If  what  you  say  is  true,  and  you  really  \tm 
mv  daughter  as  much  as  you  pretend,  this  Is  not 
the  way  to  win  fcer,  for  though  she  can  make  no 
pretensions  to  w^d  with  oue  of  your  seeming  de- 
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^66— »tkO]r  IS  it  for  her  bappinets  that  she  should 
•^yet,  were  she  sought  by  the  proudest  noble  in 
the  land,  she  shall  never,  if  i  can  help  it,  be 
lightly  won.  If  y«ur  intentions  are  honorable, 
yoa  must  address  yourself  in  the  first  phice  to 
.  her  father,  and  if  he  agrees  (which  I  much  doubt) 
that  you  shall  become  her  suitor,  I  can  mske  no 
objection.  Till  this  is  settled,  I  must  pray  you 
to  desist  from  further  importunity.^ 

*And  BO  must  I,'  added  Amabel.    *I  aannot 
'  ^ive  you  a  hope  till  you  have  spoken  to  my  fa- 
ther.* 

*  Be  it  so,*  replied  the  gallant,  *I  will  tarry  here 
till  his  return.' 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  seat  himself,  but 
Mrs  filoundel  prevented  him. 

'I  cannot  permit  this,  sir,*  she  cried.  'Tour 
tarrying  here  may,  for  aught  I  khow,  bring  scan- 
dal upon  my  house^ — 1  am  sure  it  would  m  disa- 
greeable to  my  husband.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  your  name  and  condition.  You  may  be  a 
man  of  rank.  Tou  may  be  one  of  the  profligate 
and  profane  crew  who  haunt  the  court.  You 
may  be  the  worst  of  them  all,  my  Lord  Roches- 
ter himself,  for  they  say  when  he  is  about  bis 
devilish  designs  he  can  put  on  the  garb  of  an  angel 
of  innocence.  But  whoever  you  are,aBd  whatever 
your  rank  and  station  may  be,  unless  your  char- 
acter will  bear  the  strictestserutiny,  I  am  certain 
Stephen  Bloundel  will  never  consent  to  your 
union  with  his  daughter.' 

'Nay,  mother,'  observed  Amabel,  *  you  judge 
the  gentleman  unjustly.  I  am  sure  he  is  neither 
a  profligate  gallant  himself,  nor  a  companion  of 
such— especially  the  Earl  of  Rochester.' 

*I  pretend  to  be  no  better  than  1  am,'  replied 
the  young  man,  repressing  a  smile  which  rose  to 
his  lips  at  Mrs  Blounders  address.  *But  I  shall 
reform  when  i  am  married,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  be  inconstant  to  so  fair  a  creature  as 
Amabel.  For  ray  rank  I  have  none.  My  con- 
dition is  that  of  a  private  gentleman — my  name, 
Maurica  Wyvil.* 

'What  you  say  of  yourself,  Mr  Maurice  Wy- 
vi]»  convinces  me  you  will  meet  with -.a  decide  J 
refusal  from  my  husband,*  returned  Mrs  Bloun- 
del. 

•I  trust  not,'  replied  Wyvil,  glancing  tenderly 
to  Amabel.  4f  1  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
gain  his  consent,  have  I  yours  ?' 

*ltisloo  soon* to  ask  that  question,'  she  re- 
joined, brushing  deeply.  *  And  now,  sir,  you 
must  go — indeed 'you  must.  Yoa  distress  ray 
mother.' 

'If  i  do  not  distress  you,  1  will  stay,*  resumed 
Wyvil,  with  an  impleiing  look. 

'You  do  distress  me,'  she  answered,  averting 
her  head. 

'Nay,  then,  I  must  tear  myself  away,'  he 
rejoined.  'I  shall  return  shortly,  and  trust  to 
find  your  father  le«s  flinty-hearted  than  he  is  re- 
presented.' 

He  would  have  clasped  Amabel  in  bis  arms, 
and  perhaps  snatched  a  kiss,  if  her  mother  had 
not  rushed  between  them.  'No  more  familiari- 
ties, sir,'  she  cried,  angrily — 'no  court  man  ners 
here.  If  you  look  to  wed  my  daughter,  you 
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must  conduct  yourself  ikiore  decorously.  But 
I  can  tell  you,  you  have  no  chance — none  what- 
ever.* 

'Time  will  show,'  replied  Wyvil,  audaciously. 
•You  had  better  give  h«r  to  me  quietly,  and  save 
me  the  trouble  of  carrying  her  off— for  have  her 
I  will.' 

•  Mercy  on  us  !*  cried  Mrs  Bloundel,  in  ac- 
cents of  alarm,  'now  his  wicked  intentions  tfe 
out.' 

'Fear  nothing,  mother,'  obterved  Amabel, 
coldly.  «He  will  scarcely  carry  me  off  without 
pny  own  consent,  and  i  am  not  likely  to  sacri- 
fice myself  for  one  who  holds  nie  in  such  light 
esteem.* 

•Forgive  me,  Amabel,'  said  Wyvil,  in  a  voice 
so  penitent  that  it  instantly  effaced  her  displea- 
sure. *1  meant  not  to  oflend  you.  1  spoke  only 
the  language  of  distraction.  Do  not  dismiss  me 
thus,  or  mv  death  will  lie  at  your  door.' 

*I  should  be  sorry  for  that,'  she  replied,  'but 
inexperienced  as  1  am,  I  feel  this  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  real  regard,  but  ef  furious  passion, — 
We  must  not  meet  again.' 

A  dark  shade  passed  over  Wyvil's  handsone 
features,  and  the  almost  feminine  beauty  by 
which  they  were  charactefised  gave  place  to  a 
fierce  and  forbidding  expression.  Controlling 
himself  by  a  powerful  effort,  he  replied,  with 
forced  calmness, 

'Amabel,  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  love. — 
I  will  not  stir  hence  till  1  have  seen  your  father.' 

'We  will  see  that,  sir,'  exclaimed  Mrs  Bloun- 
del, anffril>.  'What  bo !  son  Stephen !  Leonard 
Holt!  I  say.  This  gentleman  will  stay  here 
whether  I  like  or  not.     Show  him  forth.* 

'That  I  will,  right  willingly,'  replied  the  ap- 
prentice, rushing  before  the  younger  Bloundel, 
and  flourishing  his  formidable  cudgel.  'Out 
with  you,  sir  !    Out  with  you  !' 

'Not  at  your  bidding,  yoa  saucy  knave,'  re- 
joined Wyvil,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword. — 
•And  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  your 
mistress  and  her  lovely  daughter,  I  would  crop 
your  ears  for  your  insolence.' 

'Their  presence  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
making  my  cudgel  and  your  shoulders  acquaint- 
ed, if  you  do  not  budge,'  replied  the  apprentice 
sturdily. 

Infuriated  by  the  retort,  Wyvil  would  have 
drawn  his  sword,  but  a  blow  on  the  arm  disabled 
him. 

•  Plague  on  you  !  fellow,'  he  exclaimed. — 
'You  shall  rue  this  to  the  last  day  of  your  exist- 
ence.* 

•Threaten  those  who  heed  you,'  replied  Leon- 
ard, about  to  repeat  the  blow. 

*Do  him  no  further  Injury,'  cried  Amabel,  ar- 
resting his  hand,  and  looking  with  the  greatest 
commisseration  at  Wyvil.  'You  have  dealt  with 
him  far  too  rudely  already.' 

'Since  I  have  yeur  sympathy*  sweet  Amabel,' 
rejoined  Wyvil, '  1  care  net  what  rude  treatment 
I  experience  from  this  churl.  We  shall  soon 
meet  again.'  And  bowing  to  her,  he  strode  oat 
of  the  room. 

Leonard  followed  him  to  the  shop-dopr,  hop- 
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ing  iome  further  pretext  for  a  qaarre}  woald 
arise,  but  he  waf  disappointed.  WyTil  took  no 
notice  of  bim,  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  to- 
wards Cheapside. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Stephen  Bloundel 
cAme  home.  On  being  informed  of  what  had 
occurred  he  was  greatly  annoyed,  though  he 
tried  to  eonceal  his  vexation,  and  highly  applaud- 
ed his  daughter's  conduct.  Without  further 
eomment  he  proceeded  about  his  business,  and 
remaiued  in  the  shop  till  it  was  eloped.  Wyvil 
did  not  return,  and  the  groeer  tried  to  persuade 
himself  they  should  see  nothing  more  of  him. — 
Before  Amabel  retired  to  rest  he  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  her  snowy  brow,  and  faid  in  a  tone  of 
the  utmost  kindness,  <Tou  have  never  vet  <de- 
•eived  me,  child,  and  I  hope  never  will.  Tell 
me  tmly,  do  you  take  any  interest  in  this  young 
gallant/' 

Amabel  blnshed  deeply. 

*  I  should  not  speak  the  truth,  father,'  she 
rejoined,  after  a  pause,  *  if  I  were  to  say,  1  do 
not.' 

*I  am  sorry  for  it,'  replied  Bloundel,  grawly. 
*But  you  would  not  be  happy  with  him.  1  am 
sure  he  is  unprincipled  and  profligate.  You  must 
Ibrffet  him.' 

<1  will  try  to  do  so,'  sighed  Amabel.  And  the 
conversation  dropped. 

On  the  following  day,  Maurice  Wyvil  enter- 
ed the  grocer's  shop.  He  was  more  richly  at- 
tired than  before,  and  there  was  a  haughtiness 
in  his  manner  which  he  had  not  hitherto  assum- 
ed. What  passed  between  him  and  Bloundel 
was  not  known,  for  the  latter  never  spoke  of  it, 
but  the  result  may  be  gathered  from  the  &ctthat 
the  young  gallant  was  not  allowed  an  interview 
with  his  daughter. 

From  this  moment  the  change,  prefiously 
noticed,  took  place  in  Amabel's  demeanor  to- 
wards Leonard.  She  seemed  scarcely  able  to 
endure  his  presence,  and  sedulously  avoided  his 
regards.  From  being  habitually  gay  and  cheer- 
ful, she  became  pensive  and  reserved.  Her 
inother  more  than  once  caught  her  in  tears,  and 
it  was  evident,  from  many  other  signs,  that 
Wyvil  oompleteljT  engrossed  her  thoughts.— 
'  Fully  aware  of  this,  Mrs  Bloundel  said  nothing 
of  it  to  her  husliand,  because  the  subject  was 
painful  te  him,  and  not  supposing  the  passion 
deeply  rooted,  she  hoped  it  would  speedily  wear 
away.  But  she  was  mistaken.  The  flame  was 
kept  alive  in  Amabel's  breast  in  a  manner  of 
which  she  was  totally  ignorant.  Wyvil  found 
means  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  grocer  and 
his  wife,  but  he  could  not  deceive  the  vigilance 
of  a  jealous  lover.  Leonard  discovered  that  his 
mistress  had  received  a  letter.  He  would  not 
betray  her,  but  he  determined  to  watch  her 
narrowly.  Accordingly,  when  she  went  forth 
one  morning  in  companv  with  her  vouncer  sis- 
ter (a  little  girl  of  some  nye  years  old),  he  made, 
an  excuse  to  follow  then,  and  keeping  within 
sight,  perceived  them  enter  Saint  Paurs  Cathe- 
dral, the  mid  aisle  of  which  was  then  converted 
into  a  public  walk,  and  generally  thronged  with 
town  gallants,  bullies,  bona-robas,  cut-purses, 


and  rogues  of  etetj  description.  In  short,  it 
was  the  haunt  of  the  worst,  characters  of  the 
metropolis.  When,  therefore,  Amabel  entered 
this  structure,  Leonard  felt  certain  it  was  to 
meet  her  lover.  Rushing  forward,  he  saw  her 
take  her  course  through  the  crowd,  and  attract 
general  attention  from  her  loveliness — but  he 
nowhere  discerned  Maurice  Wyvil. 

Suddenly,  however,  she  struck  off  to  the  ri  ght 
and  halted  near  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  ap- 
prentice, advancing,  detected  his  rival  behind  it. 
He  was  whispering  a  few  words  in  her  ear,  un- 
perceived  by  her  sister.  Maddened  by  the  sight, 
Leonard  hurried  towards  them,  but  before  he 
could  reaeh  the  spot  Wyvil  was  gone,  and  Am- 
abel, through  greatly  confused,  looked  at  the 
same  time  so  indignant  that  he  almost  regretted 
his  precipitation. 

*You  will,  of  eourse,  make  known  to  my  fa- 
ther what  you  have  just  seen  ?'  she  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

4t  you  will  promise  not  to  see  that  youth 
again  without  my  knowledge,  1  will  not,'  replied 
I^nard. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Amabel  gave  the 
required  promise,  and  they  returned  to  Wood 
street  together.  Satisfied  she  would  not  break 
her  word  the  apprentice  became  more  easy,  and 
as  a  week  elapsed  and  nothing  was  said  to  him 
on  the  subject,  he  persuaded  himself  she  would, 
not  attempt  to  meet  her  lover  again. 

Things  were  in  this  state  at  the  opening  «f 
our  Tale,  but  upon  the  night  in  question,  Leon- 
ard fancied  he  discerned  some  agitation  in  Am- 
abers  manner  towards  him,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  notion,  he  sought  to  meet  her  gaze,  as  be- 
fore related,  after  prayers.  While  trying  to 
distract  his  thoughts  by  arranging  sundry  fir- 
kins of  butter,  and  putting  dther  things  in  order, 
he  heard  a  light  footstep  behind  him,  and  turn- 
ing at  the  sound,  beheld  Amabel. 

*  Leonard,'  she  whispered,  <  I  promised  to  tell 
you  when  1  should  next  meet  Maurice  Wyvil. 
He  will  be  here  to-night.' 

And  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  she 
retired. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Leonard  remained  in  a 
state  almost  of  stupefkction,  repeating  to  him- 
self, as  if  unwilling  to  believe  them,  the  words 
he  had  just  heard.  He  had  not  recovered  when 
the  grocer  entered  the  shop,  and  noticing  his 
haggard  looks,  kindly  inquired  if  he  feit  unwell. 
The  apprentice  retarned  an  evasive  answer, 
and  half  determined  to  relate  all  he  knew  to  his 
master;  but  the  next  moment,  he  changed  his 
intention,  and,  influenced  by  that  chivalric  feel- 
ing which  alwavs  governs^  those,  of  whatever 
condition,  who  love  profoundly,  resolved  not  to 
betray  the  girl,  hot  to  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  his  rival,  and  preserve 
her.  Aeting  upon  this  resolution,  he  said  he  had 
a  slight  headache,  and  instantly  resumed  his  oc- 
cupation. 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  whole  family  assembled 
at  supper.  The  board  was  plentifully  though 
plainly  spread,  but  the  grocer  observed  with 
some  uneasiness  that  his  apprentice,  who  had  a 
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ftooA  appetite  in  ordinary,  ate  little  of  nothing. 
He  kept  his  eye  eonetantly  upon  him,  and  be- 
ts ^meoonTinoed  from  hit  manner  that  lomething 
ailed  him.  Not  harinr  any  notion  of  the  truth, 
and  being  filled  with  apprehensionit  of  the 
pIa^e,hiB  dread  waa  that  Leonard  was  infected 
hy  the  disease.  Supper  was  i^enerally  the  pleas« 
nntest  meal  of  the  day,  str  the  grocer*s  house, 
bat  OB  this  occasion  it  pasted  off  cheerlessly 
enongh,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  at  its  close 
which  threw  all  Into  confusion  and  distress. — 
Before  relating  this,  howcTcr,  we  must  complete 
oar  description  of  thefkmily  under  their  present 
«apect. 

Tall,  and  a  spare  fhime,  with  good  features, 
vome  what  austere  in  their  expression^  and  of  the 
cast  which  we  are  apt  to  term  precise  and  puri- 
tanical, but  tempered  with  great  benevolence, 
Stephen  Blaundel  had  a  keen  deep-seated  eye, 
overshadowed  by  thick  brows,  and  suflfered  his 
long-flowing  grey  hair  to  descend  over  bis 
■hoalvlers.  His  forehead  was  high  and  ample^ 
his  chin  square  and  well  defined,  and  his  gene- 
ral appearance  exceedingly  striking.  In  age  he 
waa  over  fifty.  His  integrity  and  fkimese  of 
dealing,  never  once  called  in  question  for  a  peri- 
od of  thirty  years,  had  won  him  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him;  while  his  prudence  and 
economy  had  enabled  him  during  that  time  to 
ama«8  a  tolerable  fortune. 

His  methodical  habits  and  strong  reliffious 
principles  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
eldest  son  was  named  aAer  him,  and  resembled 
him  both  in  person  and  character,  promising 
(alas !  it  was  never  realited)  to  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps. The  younger  sons  require  little  notice  at 
present.  One  was  «welve,  and  the  other  half 
that  age:  but  both  appeared  to  inherit  much  of 
their  father's  good  qualities.  Basil,  the  elder, 
waa  a  stout,  well-grown  lad,  and  had  never 
known  a  day's  ill  health;  while  Hubert,  the 
yonnger  was  thin  and  delicate,  and  constantly 
ailing. 

Mm  Bloundel  was  a  specimen  of  a  city  dame 
of  the  best  kind.  She  had  a  fi^w  pardonable  van- 
ities, which  no  arguments  could  overcome — such 
as  a  little  ostentation  in  her  dress — a  little  pride 
in  the  neatness  of  her  house — and  a  good  deal 
in  the  beauty  of  her  children,  especially  that  of 
Amabel, — as  well  as  in  the  wealth  and  high  char- 
acter of  her  husband,  whom  she  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  ef  human  beings.  These  slight 
fii lings  allowed  for,  nothing  but  good  remained. 
Her  condact  was  exemplary  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  The  tenderest  of  mothers,  and  the  most 
affectionate  of  wives,  she  had  as  much  of  genu- 
ine piety  and  strictness  of  moral  principles  as 
lier  husband.  Short,  plump,  and  well  propor- 
tioned,— though  somewhat,  perhaps,  exceeding 
the  rules  of  symmetry, — she  had  a  rich  olive 
complexion,  fine  black  eyes,  beaming  wirh  good 
nature,  and  an  ever-laughing  mouth,  ornament- 
ed by  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  To  wind  up  all, 
she  was  a  few  years  younger  than  her  husband. 
Amabel  has  already  been  described.  The 
youngest  girl,  Christiana,  was  a  pretty  little, 
dove-eyed,  flaxen-haired  child,  between  four  and 


flve  years  old,  and  shared  the  fate  of  most  youngs 
er  children,  being  very  much  caressed,  and  not 
a  little  spoiled  by  her  parents. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  grocer's  fam* 
ilv  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention 
of  his  household.  Old  Josyna  Shotterel,  the 
cook,  who  had  lived  with  her  master  ever  since 
his  marriage,  and  had  the  stfongest  attachment 
for  him,  was  a  hale,  atout  dame,  of  about  sixty, 
with  few  infirmities  for  her  years,  and  with  less 
asperity  of  temper  than  generally  belongs  to  ser- 
vants of  her  class.  She  was  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  came  to  England  early  in  life,  where  she 
married  Blaise's  fkther,  who  died  soon  after 
their  union.    An  excellent  cook  in  a  plain  way 

— indeed,  she  had  no  practice  in  any  other 

she  would  brew  strong  ale  and  mead,  or  mix  a 
sack-posset,  with  any  innkeeper  in  the  city. — 
Moreover,  she  was  a  careful  and  tender  nurse,  if 
her  services  were  ever  required  in  thatoapacity. 
The  children  looked  upoil  heras  a  second  moth- 
er, and  her  affection  for  them,  which  was  un- 
bounded, deserved  their  regard.  She  was  a  per- 
fect storehouse  of  what  is  termed  'old  women's 
receiots,'  and  there  were  few  complaints  (except 
the  plague)  for  which  she  did  not  think  herself 
qualified  to  prescribe,  and  able  to  cure.  Her 
skill  in  the  healing  art  was  often  tested  by  her 
charitable  mistrese,  who  required  her  to  prepare 
remedies,  as  well  as  nourishing  broths,  for  such 
of  the  poor  of  the  parish  as  applied  to  her  for  re- 
lief at  times  of  sickness. 

Her  son,  Blaize,  was  a  stout,  stumpy  fellow, 
about  four  feet  ten,  with  a  head  somewhat  too 
hirge  for  his  bodv,  and  extremely  long  arms. — 
Ever  since  the  plague  had  broken  out  in  Drury- 
lane  it  had  haunted  him  like  a  spectre,  and 
scattered  the  few  feculties  he  possessed.  In  vain 
•he  tried  to  combat  his  alarm — in  vain  his  mother 
endeavored  to  laugh  him  out  of  it.  Nothing 
would  do.  He  reiSl  the  bills  of  mortality  daily  ; 
ascertained  the  particulars  of  every  case;  dilated 
upon  the  agonies  of  the  sufferers;  watched  the 
progress  of  the  infection ;  and  calculated  the 
time  it  would  take  to  reach  Wood  street.  He 
talked  of  the  pestilence  bv  day,  and  dreamed  of 
it  by  night;  and  more  than  once  alarmed  the 
house  by  roaring  for  assistance,  under  the  idea 
that  he  was  suddenly  attacked.  By  his  mother's 
advice,  he  steeped  rue,  wormwood,  and  sage,  in 
his  drink,  till  it  was  so  abominably  nauseous 
that  he  could  scarcely  swallow  it,  and  carried  a 
small  ball  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  compound- 
ed of  wax,  angelica,  camphor,  and  other  drugs. 
He  likewise,  chewed  a  small  piece  of  Virffinian 
snake-root,  or  zedoarv,  if  he  approached  any 
place  that  he  suppoied  infected.  A  dried  toad 
was  suspended  round  his  neck,  as  an  amulet  of 
sovereign  virtue.  Every  new  nostrum  sold  by 
the  quacks  in  the  streets  tempted  him*;  and  a 
few  days  before  he  had  expended  his  last  crown 
in  the  purchase  of  a  bottle  of  plague- water. — 
Being  of  a  superstitious  nature,  he  placed  full 
fkith  in  all  the  predictions  of  the  astrologer^, 
who  foretold  that  London  should  be  utterly  laid 
waste,  that  grass  should  grow  in  the  streets,  aiid 
that  the  living  should  not  be  able  to  bury  ths 
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dead.  He  quaked  at  the  terrible  denunciations 
of  the  preachers,  who  exhorted  their  hearers  to 
repentance,  telling  them  a  judgment  was  at  hand, 
and  shuddered  at  the  wild  and  fearful  prophesy- 
in  gs  of  the  insane  enthusiasts  who  roamed  the 
streets.  His  nativity  having  been  cast,  and  it 
appearing  that  he  would  be  in  great  danger  on 
the  20th  of  June,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
should  die  of  the  plague  on  that  day.  Before  he . 
was  assailed  by  these  terrors  he  had  entertained 
a  sneaking  attachment  for  Patience,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  a  young  and  buxom  damsel,  who  had  no 
enpecial  objection  to  him;  but  of  late,  his  love 
had  given  way  to  apprehension,  and  his  whole 
thoughts  were  centered  in  one  idea,  namely, 
self-preservation. 
By  this  time  supper  was  over,  and  the  family 


were  about  to  separate  for  the  ni^ht,  wlie9 
Stephen,  the  grocer's  eldest  son,  having  risen  io 
quit  the  room,  staggered,  and  complained  of  a 
strange  dizziness  and  headache,  which  almost  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  while  his  heart  palpitated 
frightfully.  A  dreadful  sntpicion  seized  his 
father.  He  ran  towards  him,  and  assisted  him 
to  a  seat.  Scarcely  had  the  young  man  reached 
it,  when  a  violentsickneES  f  eized  him>  a  green- 
ish-colored froth  appeared  at  the  mouth,  and  be 
began  to  grow  delirious.  Guided  by  the  con- 
vulsive efforts  of  the  sufferer,  Bloundel  tore  off 
his  clothes,  and,  after  a  moment's  search,  per- 
ceived under  the  left  arm  a  livid  pustule.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  anguish.  His  son  was  plague- 
stricken. 

^       [To  be  coBtinued.} 


AN  EVENING  WITH  M.  THIERS. 

[From  the  London  New  Monthly  for  January.] 


M.  Thiers  is  oat  of  favor  just  now,  except 
with  the  ragamuffin-party  in  the  French  schools, 
who  have  done  their  little  best  to  imitate  the 
Robespierre  faction  of  former  days,  and  have 
been  silly  and  wicked  enough  to  cry  'Down  with 
the  English !'  The  same  Mardless  ruffians  who 
ejaculated,  'Death  to  the  Enirlish  !'  at  the  in- 
terment of  Napoleon,  shouted  'Vive  M.  Thiers  !* 
Btranffe  melange,  indeed  !  and  one  not  very  much 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  minister  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department.  For  M.  Thiers  has  the 
utmost  horror  of  being  the  idol  of  the  mob  ;  pro- 
fesses the  most  sovereign  contempt  fer  vulgar 
popularity  -,  laughs  .by  the  hour  together  at  the 
'greasy  hats,'  and  'sweet  voiees*  of  the  great 
'unwashed ;'  and  has  no  ambition  whatever  to 
be  carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  Pa- 
risian workmen.  And  yet  this  little  great  man 
is  so  made  up  of  inconsistencies,  that  whilst 
during  six  whole  months  he  courted  most  as- 
siduously the  old  families  of  the  Fanxbourg  St. 
Germain,  and  tried  to  win  over  the  legitimists 
to  the  'moderate'  revolution  of  1830,  by  assert- 
ing the  'rights  of  the  ariatocracy,*  the  'power 
ofhereditary  influence,*  and  the  'instability  of 
the  institutions  which  were  not  defended  by 
the  great,  tfaiB  titled,  and  the  noble,'— only  a 
^  few  weeks  afterwards  arrested  the  Duchess  of 
Berry  in  La  Vendee,  exposed  a  woman's  secret, 
and  a  woman's  frailty,  and  consigned  the  mother 
of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  a  prison,  near  the 
city  whose  name  she  bore  ! 

From  the  moment  M.  Thiers  purchased,  with 
a  large  bribe  from  a  Jew  traitor,  the  secret  of 
the  duchess  s  hiding-place,  there  was  an  end  to 
all  negotiations  with  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ger- 
main. The  legitimists  lamented  over  the  error 
of  their  beloved  princess,  but  they  cursed  in 
their  hearts  the  man  who  had  so  publicly  ex- 
posed it.  They  can  never  forgive  him  ;  and  if 
the  modem  Demosthenes  (Berryer)  has  appear- 
ed sometimes  to  support  him  in  his  foreign  po- 


licy, he  has  enl^  appeared  to  do  so,  for  he  ha* 
always  had  in  view  the  overthrow  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France,  by  urging  M. 
Thiers  to  carry  out  the  principles  upon  which 
the  legitimists  maintain  the  revolution  of  1830 
was  founded. 

^1  love  the  English  aristocracy,*  said  M. 
Thiers  in  a  private  circle  at  his  house  in  the 
Place  St.  George,  'I  love  the  old  castles,  domi- 
nating over  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  I  love 
the  odcen  halls  of  past  centuries  preserved  with 
matchless  polish  and  perfection  in  their  former 
grandeur.  1  love  the  remnants  of  the  better 
portions  of  feudal  times,  with  all  the  rank  and 
influence  whieh  hereditary  hames  and- worth 
can  bestow;  but  without  the  subjection  and 
vassalage  of  the  darker  ages.  I  love  the  invio- 
lability of  the  throne,  and  the  full  understand- 
ing which  there  is  in  England  of  tbe  maxim 
le  rot  regne,  7nai$  ne  gouveme  pas.* 

M.  Thiers  is  however  so  inconsistent,  that  he 
who  thus  professed  his  love  of  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions and  honors  was  the  first  and  foremost 
to  destrov  the  hereditary  peerage  in  France, 
the  last  bulwark  left  for  the  throne  and  the 
altar.     ~ 

'  Vive  la  Repttblique  /'  was  a  cry  once  uttered 
by  M.  Thiers  in  the  saloons  of  M.  Laffitte,  when 
the  J^cUional  newspaper  was  being  founded  to 
aid  the  'opposition  of  fifteen  years^  in  its  work 
of  demolition  !  Yet  this  same  M.  Thiers  four 
years  afterwards,  when  informed  that  some  of 
his  former  comrades  in  the  Jfational  had  uttered 
a  similar  cry,  exclaimed, 

'Brigands !  what  do  they  want  ?  Fools ! 
what  do  they  desire  ?  I  kuow  them  well.  They 
are  cowards  at  heart,  and  are  only  clamorous 
and  noisy  for  admfssion  to  power.  That  re- 
pnblic,  indeed  !  The  creatures  do  not  know 
what  a  republic  means.  Their  silly  heads  would 
warm  the  block  with  their  life-blood,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  wholesale  murders.  How 
dare  they  call  out '  Vive  la  Republique  !*  when 
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Hring  Qflder  a  eonstitntiontl  monarchy  ?  No, 
they  shall  not  have  a  republic,  bat  the^  ahall 
hiye  grape-shot  to  their  heart's  content,  if  snch 
aoother  cry  is  uttered.' 

This  sras  in  1634-T-and  M.  Thiers  kept  his 
word  ;  for  who  can  forget  the  storming  cf  Ly- 
ons, and  the  mitraiUt  at  St.  Etienne,  and  the 
Bcen98  in  the  Rae  Transnonain  at  Paris  ?' 

*Peace  for  ever  !'  said  M.  Thiers  at  Liverpool; 
'peace  for  ever  between  France  and  England. 
There  is  no  reasons  for  their  separation,  either 
moral,  or  political,  or  commercial.' 

How  strange  a  contrast  was  such  language 
with  the  acts  of  M.  Thiers  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  with  his  declared  policy  at  tbe  tri- 
bune of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  !  Yet  this  is 
M.  Thiers  ;  the  man  of  the  people — loathing  the 
people  :  the  adaairerof  the  rank,  and  fortune, 
and  talent  of  the  aristocracy,  destroying  its  hie- 
reditary  privileges  ;  the  public  declaimer  for 
'liberty,'  and  the  inventor  of  new  laws  against 
the  press  ;  the  exciter  of  popular  movements: 
and  the  wholesale  destroyer  of  the  mob  by  con- 
greve  rockets,  bombs,  shells,  and  cannon-balls, 
the  eulogist  of  the  fidelity  «nd  honor  of  the  le- 
gitimists and  Erench  'nooles,  and  the  gaoler  oi 
an  unfortunate  princess ;  the  first  to  proclaim 
an  English  and  French  alliance,  and  yet  the  se- 
cret and  most  powerful  agent  in  its  destruction. 

Bat  though  M.  Thiers  is  now  unpopnlar  with 
nearly  all  the  world,  except  the  aspirants  to 
fame  at  the  law  and  medical  schools  of  Paris, 
this  was  not  always  his  case,  nor  will  it  continue 
to  be  so 

In  France,  every  dog  has  peculiarly  his  day, 
and  'all  come  to  be  kings  in  their  turn.'  A  lit- 
tle patience,  and  a  good  deal  of  decision — a  little 
knowledge^  and  a  great  deal  of  assurance — a 
little  wit,  and  a  large  portion  of  talking  talent, 
amounting  neither  to  eloquence  nor  to  oratory, 
will  effect  wonders  in  France.  These  have 
made  Adolphe  Thiers  twice  prime  minister  of 
France — twice  minister  of  state  for  foreign  af- 
faire— minister  of  the  interior— minister  of  com-» 
merce  and  public  works,  and  under-secretary  of 
state  even  in  the  finance  departifient,  the  one  he 
moat  lover,  and  can,  perhaps,  best  comprehend. 

'All  is  finished  now,'  said  M.  Thiers,  as  we 
entered  the  reception-rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Cre- 
nelle St.  Germain,  when  that  gentleman  was 
minister  of  the  interior  ; — <A11  is  finished.' 

Me  never  looked  so  tall  as  he  did  on  that  oc- 
casion. Whether  he  had  higher  heels  to  his 
boots  than  usual,  or  stood  more  on  his  toes  than 
even  he  is  wont  to  do,  or  whether  his  own  de- 
lighted soul  had  actually  so  operated  on  his  ani- 
mal frame  as  to  have  expanded  it  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  know  not.  But  this  we  can  assert,  we 
never  saw  him  look  so  tall,  or  seem  so  excited. 

Our  reader  will  of  course  be  anxious  to  know 
what  it  was  that  was 'finished,' and  tbe  termi- 
nation  of  which  gave  such  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion to  M.  Theirs.  It  was  the  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 

This  moment  we  have  selected  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  evening  with  M.  Thiers,  because  it 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  past  life  ; 


and  likewise  was  one  in  which  he  showed  all 
his  characters  to  all  present,  of  personal  vanity, 
undoubted  talent,  and  ehangefyl  disposition. 

Bl.  Thiers  is  a  very  small  man  in  stature  and 
in  limbs  ;  but  he  is  not  badly  mado,  and  could 
be  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  gentleman.  Yet 
there  is  something  of 'priggishness'  about  him, 
which  really  cannot  be  explained  by  any  other 
word,  and  which  annoys  you  every  five  min- 
utes that  you  are  conversing  with  him. 

M.  Thiers,  though  a  republic  writer,  and  a 
democratic  minister  of  state,  has  a  gr«at  taste, 
not  for  the  really  grandiosty  but  for  splendor, 
show,  regal  ornaments,  baronial  titles  and  equip- 
pages,  and  for  a  lavish  expenditure  of  his  own 
88  well  as  of  the  public  money.  He  was  never 
satisfied  at  any  of  the  official  hotels  of  (he  min- 
istries which  he  alternately  occupied  as  minister 
of  state  in  this  or  that  department,  with  the  fur- 
niture  of  his  predecessor.  More  lights,  more 
velvet,  more  gold,  more  drapery,  mote  lustres 
and  looking-glasses,  were  always  wanted  the 
instant  he  made  his  appearance ;  and  when  he 
was  for  the  time  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and 
president  of  the  council,  his  apartments  soon  far 
outshone  the  state-rooms  of  that  king  who  was 
decried  by  M.  Thiers  Ho  reign,  and  not  to  gov- 
ern.' 

In  the  Rue  de  Orenelle,  M.  Thiers  was  only 
minister  of  the  interior.  There  was  far  less  of 
luxury  than  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines  at 
the  foreign  office  ;  but  yet  there  was  a  marked 
difierence  between  his  eveniog  parties  and 
those  of  his  predecessor.  The  wax-lights  were 
more  abundant,  the  refreshments  were  more 
varied,  and  more  rapidly  and  more  frequently 
served.  There  was  no  ease,  but  quantities  of 
crowding  ;  no  dignity,  but  an  amazing  amount 
of  heat ',  less  of  the  air  of  tho  represeiitative  of 
the  home  and  stable  interests  of  a  great  nation, 
but  buzzing,  chatting,  and  emotion  enough  for 
some  three  hundred  soirees. 

It  most  certainly  be  admitted  that  this  was 
no  ordinary  night,  and  that  all  who  had  tbe 
right  of  entree,  rushed  to  see  the  little  man  who 
five  .years  previously  had  eaten  his  twenty- 
penny  dinner  at  a  two  francs  per  head  eating- 
house  in  the  Palais  Royal,  under  the  benignant 
sway  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  but  who  now 
had  effected  her  arrest  by  the  employment  of  a 
Judas  in  her  camp.  No  one  would  believe  the 
announcement.  All  Paris  was  petrified.  The 
gay,  the  charitable,  the  cheerful,  the  Paris-lov- 
ing and  beloved  Duchess  of  Berry,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  Adolphe  Thiers,  seemed  impossi- 
ble ;  and  so  general  and  strong  was  this  feeling, 
that  peers,  deputies,  bankers,  merchants,  stock- 
brokers (a  class  dearly  beloved  by  the  ex-minis- 
ter), jZa7i«ur«,pro/e/atre5,  and  hommes  de  lettres, 
all  rushed  to  the  Rue  de  Greoelle,  to  see  and 
hear  for  themselves,  with  their  own  ears,  and 

with  their  own  eyes,  that  the  thing  was  true. 

O  what  an  assemblage  ..was  there!  *AI1  tbe 
world  and  his  wife !'  and  M.  Thiers  was  in  his 
glory. 

There  is  ne  such  thing  as  keeping  M.  Thiers 
stationary  for  five  minutes ;  we  might  say,  per- 
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htpi,  for  iTe  MCMidf .  H«  fito,  he  0lui4s,  1m 
whM  afatfl,  tod  ftH  ia  half  a  miDnte.  H«  iralki 
op  and  down  the  room,  ronii,  jampi,  tilta  <m  hii 
ioM,  ahrof^a  his  ahoalders^  raitesthen  almoct  to 
the  top  of  hii  haad,  pots  on  bia  fpoelaclea,  takei 
them  offafattt,  and  all  with  tho  rapiditf  of  a 
•leif  ht^f-hand  atan  on  the  Plaee  de  U  Bonne. 
C^  the«Teninf  in  qoeationf  M.  Tfaierc  apoka 
to  every  one  at  fast  aa  he  eon  Id  ;  and  perhapa  in 
thiee  bonri  aaid  a  greater  n amber  of  word*  than 
an  J  man  who  ever  Hred,  from  the  time  of  Adam 
downwarda. 

*Qae  Tonlec  roue,  mon  cherTaaid  M.Thiera 
to  a  member  of  the  etmtre  droU^  who  had  aome 
doobta  aa  to  the  le^lity  of  arreatinjf  and  impria- 
oning  a  prioceaa,  without  patting  her  apon  trial. 
*Qae  yoalex  Toaa  V  and  then  he  went  on  to  aay, 
*Thia  atate  of  thinga  waa  impoaaible.  We  conld 
not  be  bearded  by  the  Dooheaa  of  Berry.  God 
knowa  oor  revolntion  waa  mod^ate  enough  ; 
we  merely  aent  them  oot  of  France  ;  and  (old 
them  not  to  come  back  again  ;  their  property, 
their  liyea,  their  titles,  afl  preaenred  to  them, 
and  yet  they  peralat  in  eeming  back.  I  eon  Id 
endure  it  no  longer ;  I  conld  not  aee  the  throne 
of  the  king  continaally  disputed  by  tbia  heroine, 
aa  they  call  her.  It  became  indiapenaable  to 
terminate  all  these  Chouan  hopea  and  Vendean 
plunderinga  and  rapine—^nd  now  all  is  ftn- 
Hhed.» 

Every  sentence  pronounced  by  M.  Thiera 
during  the  evening  began  or  closed  with  *Tou- 
eat  Am.'  He  rang  the  doable  cbangea  on  these 
phraaea  for  three  mortal  hours. 

M.  Odilon  Barrotmade  his  appearance.  This 
was  a  sort  of  event.  He  waa  at  that  time  the 
political  antagonist  of  M.  Thieia  ;  for  the  latter 
waa  then  a  oonaervative,  and  the  former  waa, 
what  he  ia  atill,  the  chief  of  the  gauche. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  waa  only  a  lawyer  under 
the  reatoration,  but  the  revolution  of  1830  niade 
him  one  of  the  oommiaaionera  charged  to  con- 
daat  Charlea  X.,  and  the  Duke  and  Dneheaa 
d'Angouleme,  dec,  to  Cherbourg.  Heiaacold, 
calm,  calculating  man,  enamored  of  his  own 
viewa  of  a  parliamentary  govtrnment,  and  be- 
lieves tb&t  every  thing  may  be  efTacted  by  the 
influence  of  the  ballet.  On  the  ni|^ht  in  ques- 
tion he  was  more  excited  than  he  is  wont  to  be, 
and  appeared  to  regard  M.  Thiers  as  a  sort  of 
prodigy 

*£h  bien  !  M.  Barrot,'  said  the  host  to  him, 
aa  he  entered  the  second  saloon,  'que  pensei 
voua  maintenant  ?' 

M.  Barrot  replied,  «C'est  tree  habile,  M.  le 
Ministre,*  and  M.  Thiers  was  delighted. 

He  shuffled  his  spectacles  a  little  nearer  his 
eyes,  doubtless  that  he  might  examine  with  more 
attention  the  movements  of  the  face  of  M  Bar- 
rot, and  then  continued,  'Maintenant  tout  est 
fini.' 

M.  Barrot  looked  credulous,  and  simply  said, 
<Oui,  tout  est  fini  dans  la  Vendee. 

This  waa  not  enough  to  aatisfy  M.  Thiers. 

*AI1  is  finished  every  where,  M.  Barrot,  not 
only  in  La  Vendee,  but  every  where.  The 
hopes  of  the  legitimists  are  finished  ;  the  plots 


of  all  fcettoMire  fiaialied  ;  the  oppoaiHon  to  oor 
wise  and  moderate  revolntion  la  finished  ;  tiu 
attaeka  to  onr  lorni  of  government  are  flaiabed  ; 
the  secret  enmities  of  foreign  powera  are  fintth- 
ed  ;  the  reputation  of  the  Boorbona  ts  finished } 
the  Heilry  V.  party  ia  finisbed;  the  hope  of  re- 
eognning  the  throne  of  France  is  finished  ;  the 
Carlista  are  finished  ;  they  can  exist  no  longer 
as  a  party  ;  all  predietiotts  so  hijarioaa  ta  a 
new  throne  and  new  institutions  axe  finished ; 
in  one  word,  Una  ettJUu  /* 

This  was  uttered  with  a  rapidity  alnoat  in- 
cooceivablA,  and  ia  an  air  of  triamph  alnost 
burlesque.  M.Barrotaniled— ^lotacquieaeeoee, 
but  a  little  good-hnmored  aatire,  and  he  seened 
fo^say,  «Iam  glad  yon  have  finished  your  ba- 
rangne.*^ 

M.  Barrot  waa  not  convinced  by  the  floirisb 
of  druma  and  trumpets  which  had  juat  reached 
his  ear  ;  but,  aa  is  the  ease  with  all  who  listen 
to  M.  Thiers,  he  was  at  least  amused. 

Few  men  can  Ulk  better,  that  is,  nore  flo- 
eatly  and  •cosily'  than  M.  Thiers.  He  goes  ea 
and  on,  and  on  and  on,neverhniitingfora  word, 
never  aeeking  for  a  phrase ;  but  manoeovriog 
with  hie  tongue  so  ably  that  he  adopU  all  iti 
accents  and  words,  without  your  perceiving  it, 
to  the  emotions  depicted  on  your  laces,  or  on 
the  auditory  he  is  addressing.  Coleridge  wai 
more  eloquent  than  Thiers,  but  by  no  meanaso 
persuasive. 

Who  is  this  that  is  talking  with  M.  Thiais 
with  great  earnestneis?  It  is  Oarnier  Pages. 
He  ia  the  chief  of  the  ultra-liberal  p^r^  ;  the 
O'Connell  of  the  French  chamber.  M.  Gamier 
Fagea  laughs  outright  at  tLe  idea  of  any  thing 
being  finished  by  tne  arreat  of  the  Duchess  <rf 
Berry,  but  the  hopes  of  herself  and  her  party. 
He  thinks  the  embarrassments  of  the  gorera- 
ment  are  increased  by  it,  and  asks, 

•What  is  to  be  done  with  her  now  she  is  hi 
custody  ?  Is  she  to  be  brought  up  for  trial  U- 
fore  a  court  of  assizea  ?  No  jury  will  eonvict 
her  in  the  least,  and  to  remove  her  to  be  tried 
at  any  other  assizea  would  be  unjuat.  Ia  sheta 
be  brought  op  for  trial  before  the  court  of  peers, 
the  court  would  declare  itaelf  incompetent  Is 
ahe  to  be  simply  kept  in  prison  as  a  state-priaon- 
er  without  any  trial  ?  Thia  is  o|»po«ed  to  the 
eharter  and  the  laws.  Is  she  merely  to  be  kept 
in  prison  till  her  aeeouekmtnt  shall  be  over,aiM 
ia  then  to  be  let  out  without  being  brought  be- 
fore any  tribunal.  This  would  be  the  most  mon- 
strous of  all.* 

And  ao  he  went  on ;  but  M.  Thiers  would 
have  his  will,  and  said,  *  All  is  finished.' 

M.  Gamier  Pages  said, '  Thiers  is  a  mounte- 
bank, a  rope-dancer.'  This  was  a  few  y^rs 
ago,  certainly;  but  to-day  M.  Gamier  Pages  is 
the  idol  of  those  luckless,  witless  students  who 
exclaimed  *  Vive  M.  Thiers  !*  aa  they  condocted 
the  aahes  of  Napoleon  to  the  Invalides,  Gar- 
nier  Pagea  is  the  Henry  Hunt  of  former  days ; 
he  a  Wears  by  the  people,  and  has  done  so  for 
seven  years — a  very  long  apprenticeship  ia 
France  to  the  same  dogma.  M.  Gamier  Pages 
ia  a  clever  man,  a  good  apeaker,  very  brave,  ud 
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^  coaragcoQS,  and  knows  well  Uie  di%p 
feet  of  hiii  pirty.  When  we  have  said  that 
he  is  the  Henry  Hunt  of  former  times,  we  do 
not  speak  of  his  personal  appearance,  manner, 
or  bearings  for  the  Frenchman  has  all  the  advan- 
tage ;  but  we  allude  to  his  mode  of  thinking 
and  opinions. 

M.  Dupin  now  enters.  How  ugly  he  is !  and 
how  oross,  severe,  hard-lined !  such  wrinkles 
and  such  a  frown !  and  such  a  scratch  wig  with- 
al, BO  black  and  so  ill-made,  are  not  often  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  habiuble  globe.  M.  Thiers 
receives  him  with  much  joy.    M.  Dupin  con- 

Jrratolates  him  on  his  success,  forgetting  his 
ormer  obsequiousness  to  the  unfortunate  duch- 
ess.    He  once  told  the  Duke  of   Bordeaux, 

*  that  France  centred  all  her  hopes  upon  him ;' 
but  now  he  sees  difierenfly*  and  congratulates 
over  and  over  again  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
on  his  ability,  seal,  and  devotedness.  But  M. 
Dupin  is  iond  of  *  yito^tietf  ' — and,  like  Lord 
Brougham,  says  odd  things  in  an  odd  way,  mak- 
ing every  one  laugh,  and  causing  his  almost  un- 
intentional jokes  to  be  a  thousand  tiroes  repeat- 
ed. M.  Dupin  resembles  in  so  many  respects 
his  friend  Lord  Brougham,  and  has  done  so 
manv  things  which  his  lordship  has  done  before 
or  after  him,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  es- 
tablisii  between  them  a  complete  parallel.  M. 
Dupin,  on  the  evening  in  question,  was  howev- 
er, notwithstanding  all  his  felicitations  offered 
to  M.  Thiers,  full  of  doubU  and  misgivings.— 

*  What  is  to  be  done  with  her  now  she  is  arrest- 
ed ''  was  his  inquiry  every  where  round  the 
room.  He  loves  to  create  embarrassments,  as 
well  as  to  ask  questions,  and  he  must  have  grati- 
6ed  bimselt'  to  his  heart's  content  on  that  even- 
ing. M.  Thiers  of  course  declined  replying  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  government.  *The 
event  has  but  jast  occurred.  This  great  deliv- 
erance is  but  this  moment  achieved.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  king  deliberates.  It  acts  and 
deliberates.  It  will  know  at  all  times  how  to 
put  down  factions,  whether  regal  or  republican. 
These  last  words  were  repeated  round  the  room; 
and  sonae  smiled,  others  frowned,  some  donbted, 
whilst  others  swore  then  by  Thiers,  as  they  do 
now,  and  declared  *  That  hie  was  the  enly  man 
of  an^  note  produced  by  the  revolution  of  1830.' 
Gamier  Pages  thought  this  a  falsehood,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  he  did  so,  for  Gamier  Pages  be- 
longs to  the  revolution  himself. 

•  Where  is  Guisot  ?  where  is  Gnisot  V  asked 
several  persons  at  the  smree.  He  was  not  there. 
He  eoald  not  rejoice  at  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  duchess,  the  mother  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux,  and  once  the  distributress  of  so 
mach  alms  in  the  city  oi  Paris,  and  at  every 
place  she  visited.  He  was  not  a  legitimist,  and 
made  some  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
ministers  during  the  concluding  years  of  the 
restoration ;  but  he  was  no  admirer  of  purchas- 
ing a  princess's  person  by  a  huge  bribe  to  a  Jew 
traitor.    So  he  stopped  away. 

But  if  Guizot  was  absent,  there  were  plen^ 
who  were  present,  all  of  whom  felicitated  It. 
Thiers  on  his  unparalleled  saecess. 


M.  JIarthe  is  a  dull,  heavy  man,  formerly  one 
of  the  Carbonari,  but  now  a  fiery  persecutor  of 
all  associations  of  a  secret  character.  He  has 
just  come  in,  and  looks  as  black  as  thunder,  and 
as  heavy  as  lead.  He  sees  OdiUon  Barrot,  Mau- 
guin,  and  Garnier  Pages  conversing  together, 
and  beard  his  name  menlioned  as  he  trod  along 
the  room.  HehadbeencAtfreoartMibysomeofthe 
students  coming  out  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  on 
that  or  the  previous  day,  and  he  was  full  of  sor* 
row  and  sadness. 

»The  arrest  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry,'  he  said, 
'would  cive  him  more  to  do,  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemies  of  the  government,  and  cre- 
ate many  difficulties;'  still  he  feliciUted  M. 
Thiers,  and  declared  'that  it  was  high  time  now 
to  finish  with  the  Carlists  and  Republicans.' — 
M.  Thiers  repested,  «Jllais  mon  cher  Bmrtke^ 
je  declare  que  mmintenant  taut  %MTfini,* 

There  was  no  driving  him  from  this  :  and  he 
urged  it  with  siich  apparent  eonvletion  that  the 
funds  rose  next  day  some  two  or  three  per  cent. 
This  was  anticipated  by  tome  who  observed  that 
M.  Thiers  conversed  a  good  deal  with  his  favor- 
ite agent  de  change^  and  with  M.  Dosne,  the  fa. 
ther  of  Madame  Thiers.  Of  course  Madame 
Thiers  was  net  present.  She  is  pretty  and  ami- 
able, thinks  her  husband  very  talented  and  very 
luoky,  but  does  not  think  him  either  the  most 
agreeable  or  the  most  handsome  man  in  the 
world.  Her  father  has  reason  to  bless  the  day 
he  first  saw  Adolphic  Thiers.  The  receiver- 
generalship  of  the  North,  which  M.  Dosne  pos- 
sesses, was  conferred  on  him  by  M.  Thiers,  and 
some  sad  rogues,  who  like  to  take  away  very 
honest  men's  characters,  have  dared  to  say  that 
the  ex-minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  shared  in  . 
the  profits  of  the  post  in  question.  M.  Dosne 
was  most  assidious  in  his  attentions  to  hit  son- 
in-law  on  the  evening  in  question.  If  M.  Thiers 
made  any  gesticulation  of  an  eztraordifiary ' 
character,  g^  M.  Dosne  appeared  to  stand  in 
breathless  admiration ;  and  mon  gendre  and  mon 
heaufiU  were  tones  which  often  escsped  his  lips, 
in  order  that  no  one  might  be  In  ignorance  that 
the  little  man  who  arrested  the  duchess  was  re- 
ally and  truly  his  son-in-law ! 

Marshal  Lobau  was  a  great  fkvorite  of  M. 
Thiers ;  and  on  the  evening,  whose  transactions 
we  are  recording,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
deigned  to  notice  him  with  peculiar  favor.  That 
Lobau  was  an  able  and  gallant  officer  none  will 
venture  to  deny ;  but  it  was  neither  his  ability 
POT  his  courage  which  called  forth  the  eulogies 
of  M.  Thiers.    The  secret  of  the  favoritism 
consi^  ted  in  this :  the  marshal  had  invented  a 
new  method  for  quelling  emeutes  and  dispersing 
mobs.    It  was  not  with  bullets  or  with  ball, 
with  cartridge  or  cannon,with  sabres  or  swords, 
with  the  prancing  of  the  municipal  cavalry,  or 
the  cutting  down  by  the  dragoons;  but  the  new 
method  of  dispersing  mobs  was  by  pumping  dir- 
ty water  on  the  canaille.    The  good  old  marshal 
said  that  these  emeutiers  were  not  bad  enough 
to  shoot,  and  were  too  dangerous  to  let  alone ; 
BO  his  plan  was  to  wet  and  dirty  them  with  foul 
water. 
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*>  Fill  the  en^net  for  watering  the  streets/ 
said  Lobaa,  'with  dirty  water :  apply  a  pump, a 
leathern  hose,  and  a  mouth- piece  at  the  end. — 
Then  pUmp  away  on  the  assembled  throng,  and 
in  five  minutes  not  a  man  or  woman  will  be  left 
on  the  field  of  drenching.'  This  stratagem  was 
resorted  to,  and  it  fully  succeeded.  The  Paris 
caricaturists  set  about  humorizing  this  frolic, 
and  painted  Marshal  Lobau  in  the  form  of  a  sp- 
ringe. M.  Thiers  was  joking  the  Marshal  this 
evening  about  his  dirty-water  exploits,  and  poor 
LotMLu  enjoyed  the  fun  quite  as  much  as  the 
minister.    Lobau  was  an  excellent  fello)v. 

Ol  all  the  persons  who  crowded  to  the  gmrees 
of  M.  Thiers,  none  were  ever  received  by  him 
with  such  marked  attention  and  respect,  amount- 
ing to  homage,  as  foreign  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters. With  the  exception  of  Lord  Granyille, 
whose  amiable  and  aoeomplished  manners  are 
thrownaway  upon  M.  Thiers,  the  ex-minister 
always  treated  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
circle  even  with  obsequiousness.  But  he  could 
not  like  Lord  jQhranville — and  his  lordship  is  cer- 
tainly not  amongst  his  warmest  admirers. — 
There  was  not  so  large  an  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  eircle  that  night  at 
M.  Thiers's  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but 
those  there  were  hopped  round,  and  jumped 
round,  and  pulled  about,  and  pawed,  and  made 
so  much  of  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  that 
it  was  clear  to  ail  he  had  some  secret  intention 
of  one  day  taking  the  Foreign  Department  un- 
^er  his  control.  The  ambassadors  were  amused 
at  M.  Thiers's  antics,  and  laughed  when  his 
back  was  turned ;  but  be  was  so  civil,  and  so 
polite,  and  so  fawning,  that  they  could  not  in- 
sult him  to  his  face,  whatever  might  have  been 
-some  of  their  secret  inclinations.  They  looked 
at  him  sometimes  as  honest  men  are  wont  to 
look  at  scarpers — rather  distrustfully ; — but  then 
his  pineapple  ices  were  the  best  m  Paris,  and 
his  Tokay  Sorbets  ^were  quite  novel.  As  M. 
Thiers  knows  that  bis  origin  is  more  than  sus- 
pected, he  bati  a  profusion  of  plate,  liveried  ser- 
vants and  equipages — but  all  is  glare,  stare, 
noise,  and  blaze.  There  is  nothing  ol  old  Eng- 
lish hospitality  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  French 
suavity  and  politeness  on  the  other.  It  is  all 
pomp  and  show,  but  of  very  dtizen-likecharaC' 
ter.  He  is  a  sort  ot  Lord-Mayor-mau,  and 
aplenty  of  it'  is  the  order  of  the  day.  No  one 
can  accuse  him  of  meanness  or  closeness  in  his 
arrangements;  but  as  the  telegraph  fills  his 
pockets  very  rapidly,  it  is  with  him  *  soon  come 
— and  soon  gone.' 

But  though  the  soiree  was  chiefly  political,  it 
was  not  wholly  so.  There  was  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  novellist  of  the  new  school  ol  *raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones.*  We  wonder  he  never 
made  a  romance  out  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  and 
the  Iscariot  of  La  Vendee.  Then  there  was 
Hugo,  with  his  wonderful  head  and  bis  standing- 
up  brain,  full  oi  ghosts,  spectres,  and  devils  of 
his  own  creation.  Hugo  has  not  sold  himself  to 
any  party,  for  he  is  incapable  of  doing  that;  but 
he  has  forgotten  too  soon  the  first  loves  of  his 
boyhood,  and  the  kind  hand  of  that  Duchess 
who  brought  him  into  notice.    And  Barthelemy 


was  there,  who  once  wJrote  satires  by  steam,  tOd 
brought  out  with  such  rapidity  his  astounding 
compositions,  that  each  week  produced  some 
new  wonder.  But  'every  man  has  his  price,' 
and  the  government  phrchased  his  silence.  It 
did  the  sime  with  the  chiefs  of  the  St  Simoniane 
and  three  of  the  ablest  of  their  party  are  now 
defenders  in  the  daily  press  of  that  government 
and  of  that  throne  they  were  formerly  devoted 
te  destroy. 

Then  there  was  Merilhon,  the  barrister  and 
deputy,  since  a  peer,  a  pauper  in  1829,  and  a 
nobleman  now.  Merilhon  is  a  great  speculator. 
He  was  once  also  a  Carbonaro  with  Barettie, 
and  on  the  point  of  a  poniard  they  swore  'death 
to  kings.'  but  Monsieur  Merilhen  has  changed 
his  key-note  now,  and  sings  of  thrones  and 
seeptres  more  merrily  and  heartily  than  he  ever 
did  of  scaffolds  and  revolutions.  M.  Merilhon 
is  a  fortunate  man,  but  he  is  no  great  favonte  of 
M.  Thiers,  and  thus  he  has  hitherto  escaped  tHe 
enjoyments  and  emoluments  of  minister  of  jus- 
tice. 

There  likewise  was  M.  Persil.  He  accosted 
M.  Thiers  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  he  did 
this  to  save.appearanoes.  He  knew  M.  Thiers 
was  m  heart  a  democrat,  and  that  he  wa^,  and 
is,  his  opponent.  Few  men  hate  better  than  M. 
Persil.  He  is  a  fierce  hater.  He  is  therefore 
hated  in  return.  Few  speak  to  him  at  the  soiree, 
but  M  Tliiers  was  ihost  polite  and  attentive  to 
him.  M.  Persil  is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in 
France ;  but  as  be  is  accustomed  to  regard  all 
subjects  with  a  legal  view,  he  is  dry  and  unin- 
teresting in  his  conversation.  We  should  think 
he  might  boast  of  never  having  read  any  other 
than  a  law  book  in  his  life,  except  his  bible  and 
his  classics.  i 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  rooms  were  crowd- 
ed to  suffocation,  and  to  write  down  even  the 
names  of  all  who  were  there,  would  o^upy 
many  pages.  M.  Thiers  was  active  to,  the  last. 
*Tout  estfini'  was  his  first  and  last  word.  The 
fact  was,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  funds 
should  rise,  and  that  theie  should  be  no  disap- 
pointment. So  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
eyery  little  jobber's  clerk  at  Tortoni's,  had  the 
key-word,  ^Taut  tstfini-,'  whilst  their  masters 
declared  'that  there  was  nothing  now  to  prevent 
the  funds  rising  ten  per  cent.'  Poor  dupes ! — 
A  week  afterwards  the  funds  were  lower.  Bvt 
in  the  mean  time  fortunes  had  been  made  and 
lost — and  certainly  M.  Thiers  was  not  a  loeer. 

At  last  the  witching  hour  arrived.  M.  Thiers 
looked  exhausted ;  and  he  sank  down  npon  a 
sofa.  Mignet  was  by  his  side.  They  had  written 
np  a  revolution — and  had  made  it  together — and 
now  they  beheld  their  child  before  them.  The 
▼cry  small  men  of  giant  times  were  very  ffreat 
men  in  times  of  pigmies,  and  Thiers  and  Mig- 
net bad  a  good  laugh.  We  hope  it  was  not  at 
the  duchess,  and  we  believe  not  either ;  but  we 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  allusions  in 
their  jokes  to  the  gullibility  of  poor  human  na- 
ture, and  to  the  assured  rise  in  the  funds  of  to- 
morrow. 'Good  night,  M.Thiers!  Goodnight! 
Yours  are  sure  to  be  golden  dreams.'  So  we 
parted. 
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so  per  cent,  the  cheapest  Magazine  in  the  World !  I 

The  Bubscriber,  on  the  15th  of  the  ppe»ent  month,  (January,)  issued  the  first  nam^^  » 
hew  SEBfi-MoNTHLT  Magazine,  with  the  above  tiUe,  and  will  continue  to  publish  it  on  tbemi 
and  fifteenth  of  every  month  thereafter — cmbracinf  forty  large  octavo  P4ck«— attlaeiV 
most  incredibly  low  price  of  TWO  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM  1  Five  Copies  for  EightJlB^ 
Ian!!  and  Ten  Copies  for  Fifteen  Dollars !! ! 

It  will  be  handsomely  printed,  on  veiy  fine  paper,  at  the  Establishment  of  Mr.^fi 
DICKINSON,  of  this  city — acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  extensive  w>k 
and  Job  Printing  Estabhshments  in  this  country.    Each  Number  is  accompanied  with a^hlctk 
and  handsome  cover. 

The  subscriber,  as  publisher  of  the  "  BOSTON  NOTION  '*— the  mammoth  nbwtpagtr^  erf 
America — has  long  had  a  desire  to  place  the  large  amount  of  entertaining  miBcellaneous  )BB^* 
ter,  which  that  paper  weekly  contains,  in  a  form  suitable  for  binding^and  many  firieada^w 
frequently  urged  him  to  publish  a  Qdabto  edition  of  that  paper  weekly.  Believing  th^tiie 
Quarto  form  would  not  be  generaUy  acceptable,  he  has  thought  best  not  to  commence  il^«4>ut 
in  its  stead,  offers  the  "  Semi-Monthlt  Magazike." 

The  Ma^zine  will  contain  the  Miscellaneous  Matter  of  the  "  Notion/*  combining,  'ihft 
best  Tales,  Romances  and  Poetrjr,  published  in  all  the  American  and  ForeW  Periodicals,. to^ 
gether  with  many  valuable  Reviews  and  elaborate  Original  Articles,  of  a  Literary,  Pgtianl 
and  Scientific  natnre.  It  will  also  frequently  contain  entire  Novels  and  Plays,  and  reprints  oi 
many  valuable  and  entertaining  Englisli  Books,  in  athance  cf  any  other  Reprint  in  tktM  o^a^ 
try.  The  Articles,  generally,  will  be  from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  £Mtipe 
end  America,  such  as  Bulwer,  Knowles,  Jabies,  Dickens,  (Boz,)  Cocktoh,  (Attthcr  o£ 
"Valentine  Vox,")  Sergeant  Talford,  Tom.  Moore,  Marrvat,  Douglas  Ox«stt&n, 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


1  DlSSERTAtlOir   OPON   PlDlAflKX. 

Oilr  Teatfon  will  not  perhaps  be  displeited  if 
We  introduce  Captain  O'Donahtte  more  parties 
xilirly  to  their  notice;  we  shall  therefore  devote 
this  chapter  to  gitiaf  some  a4Scocint  of  his  birth, 
parentage,  and  subsequent  career.  If  the  father 
of  Capt.  O'Donahue  was  to  be  beliei^ed,  the  race 
of  Donahue's  were  kings  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  O'Connor's  were  eter  heard  of  How  Ikr 
this  ma^  be  correct  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer 
an  opinion,  further  than  that  no  man  can  be  sup- 
posed to  know  so  much  of  a  family's  history  as 
the  desoendant  himself  The  documents  were 
neyer  laid  before  us,  and  we  haye  only  the  pos- 
itive atfserdon  of  the  Sijuiteen  O'Donahue,  who 
asserted  that  they  were  kings  in  Ireland  before 
the  O'Connor's,  whose  pretensions  to  ancestry 
he  treated  with  contempt,  but  fiirther>  that  they 
were  renowned  for  their  strength,  and  were  ih^ 
mous  for  using  the  longest  bows  in  battle  that 
were  ever  known  or  heard  of  Here  we  have 
eireumetantial  evidence,  although  not  proof. — 
If  strong,  they  might  have  been  kings  in  Ire- 
land, for  there  « might  has  been  right'  for  many 
eenturieS)  and  certainly  their  acquirements  were 
«mded  down  to  posterity,  as  no  one  was  more 
nmeus  for  drawing  the  long  bow  than  Squireen 
O'Donahue. 

Upon  these  points,  however,  we  must  leave 
om  readers  to  form  their  opinions.    Perhaps 
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iK>me  one  more  acquainted  with  th«  irchif|B  of 
the  country  may  be  able  to  set  tii  Iright  ir  we 
are  wrong,  or  to  corroborate  our  testimony  if  we 
are  right  In  his  preface  to  *  Ahile  of  Oeiers* 
tein,  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  that  ^  errors, 
however  trivial^  ou^ht,  in  his  opinion,  never  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  author.  Without  meeting 
with  a  candid  tod  respectful  acknowledgement. 
Following  the  example  of  so  glreat  a  man,  we 
can  only  say,  that  if  any  gentleman  can  prove 
or  disprove  the  assertion  of  Squireen  O'Dona- 
hue, to  wit,  that  the  O'Donahue 's  Were  kings  of 
Ireland  long  before  the  O'Connor's  were  beard 
of.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
favor,  and  insert  his  remarks  in  the  next  edition. 
We  should  be  further  obliged  to  the  same' party, 
if  they  would  favor  us  with  an  idea  of  what  was 
implied  by  a  king  of  Ireland  in  those  days;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  he  held  a  court,  taied  his  sub- 
jects, collected  revenue,  kept  a  standing  army, 
sent  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries,  and  did 
all  which  kings  do  now-a-days?  or  whether  his 
shillelah  was  his  sceptre,  and  his  domain  some 
furse-crowned  hills  and  a  bog,  the  intricacies  of 
which  were  known  only  to  nimself?  whether 
he  was  arrayed  in  jewelled  robes,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  weighing  on  his  temples  ?  or  whether  he 
went  bare  leg^d  and  bare  armed,  with  his  bare 
looks  flowing  in  luxurious  wildness  to  the  breeze? 
We  request  an  answer  to  this  in  full  simplicity. 
We  observe  that  even  in  Ireland,  now,  a  fellow 
six  feet  hurh,  and  stout  in  proportion,  is  called  li 
*prince  01  a  fellow,'  although  he  has  net  where- 
withal to  buy  a  paper  of  Uumoco  to  supply  his 
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dndeen:  And  igmng  from  this  fkct,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  few  more  inches  in  stature, 
and  commensarate  muscular  increase  of  power, 
I  would  in  former  times  have  raised  the  *h«ir  ap- 
parent* to  the  digrnitv  of  the  Irish  throne.  But 
these  ahstruse  speculations  hare  led  us  from  our 
history,  which  we  must  now  resume. 

Whatever  may  hare  once  been  the  importance 
of  the  house  of  O'Donahue,  one  tfainif  is  certaim 
that  there  are  many  upsmnd  dowAs  in  tMis  World( 
CTery  family  in  it  has  its  wheel  of  fortune  which 
reyolves  faster  or  slower  as  the  fates  decree, 
and  the  descendant  of  kin^  before  the  O'Con- 
nors' time  was  now  dasoended  into  a  speciea  of 
Viceroy,  Souireen  O'Donahue  bein^the  sti»w- 
ard  of  certain  Wild  estates  in  the  county  of  Gd- 
way,  belonging  to  a  family,  who,  for  many 
years,  had  slM>wn  a  decided  aversion  to  the  nat- 
uial  beauties  of  the  country,  and  had  thought 
^]per  to  migrate  to  where,  if  people  were  act 
■o  much  attached  to  them,  they  were  at  all 
events  more  civilized.  These  estates  were  ex- 
tensive, but  not  lucrative.  They  abounded  in 
rocks,  brushwood,  and  woodcocks  dnripg  the 
season*,  and  although  the  Squireen  0*t)onahue 
did  his  best,  if  not  for  his  employer,  at  least  for 
himself,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  con- 
trived to  support,  with  any  thing  like  iespeot»* 
bility  (which  in  that  part  of  the  county  means 
*dacent  clothes  to  wear,')  a  very  numerous 
fiiraily,  lineally  descended  m>m  the  most  ancient 
of  all  die  kings  of  Ireland. 

Before  the  Squireen  had  obtained  his  employ- 
menty  he  had  sunk  his  rank  and  travelled  much 
— as  a  courier — thereby  gaining  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  he  had  no 
wealth  to  leave  his  children,  at  all  events  he 
eould  give  them  that  knowledge  which  is  said  to 
be  better  than  worldly  possessions.  Having 
three  sens  and  eight  daughters,  all  of  them 
growing  up  healthy  and  strong,  with  commen 
•urate  appetites,  he  soon  found  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  them  as  fkst  as  he  could.  His 
eldest,  who,  strange  to  say,  for  an  O'Donahue, 
was  a  quiet  lad,  he  had,  as  a  fkvor,  lent  to  his 
brother,  who  kept  a  small  tobacconist  and  gro- 
cer's shop  in  Dublin,  and  his  brother  was  so 
fi>nd  of  him,  that  O'CarroU  O'Donahue  was 
bound  to  him  as  an  apprentice.  It  certainly 
was  a  degradation  for  the  descendant  of  such 
ancient  kings  to  be  weighing  out  pennyworths 
of  sugar,  and  supplying  hal»enny  papm  of  to- 
bacco to  the  old  apple  and  tfsh- women;  but  still, 
there  we  must  leave  the  heir-apparent  while  we 
turn  to  the  second  son,  Mr  Fatnck  O'Donahue, 
whose  history  we  are  now  relating,  havfng  al- 
ready made  the  reader  acquainted  with  him  by 
Mi  introduetion  in  St.  James's  Park. 


CHAPTlfiR  IX. 

ni  wHicB  TRK  Anvict  Of  A  TAtmn  imsifBvss 
pccuLiAK  amimoii. 

It  may  be  fvpposed  that  as  steward  ol*  the  es- 
tates. Squireen  O'Donahue  had  some  influence 


ever  the  numerous  tenants  on  the  property,  and 
this  influence  he  took  care  to  make  the  mostof; 
his  assistance  in  a  political  contest  was  rewtrded 
by  an  ensignc^  of  one  of  his  sons,  in  a  regi^ 
maill  then  raising  in  Ireland,  and  this  offer  irtf 
too  good  to  be  refused;  so,  one  fine  day,  Bqoir- 
een  O'Donahue  came  home  from  Dablia,  well 
bespattered  with  mud,  and  found  his  son  Patrick 
ahia  well  bespattered  with  mad,  having  jait  re- 
turned lloilie  i^m  a  very  successful  expeditioB 
against  the  woodcocks. 

*  Patrick,  my  jewel,'  said  the  Squireen,  takinf 
a  seat  and  wiping  his  ftce,  for  he  was  rather 
wam  with  his  ride,  *you're  a  made  man.' 

*  And  well  made  tOo,  father,  if  the  girli  are 
anything  of  judges,''  relied  f  atrick. 

*Touputme  out,'  replied  the  Squireen,  *7on'Te 
more  to  be  vain  of  than  your  figure.' 

*And  what  may  that  be  you're  discearnsf 
about,  firther?' 

*  ICothing  more  nor  leas,  better  nor  worK,biit 
you're  an  ensign  in  your  Majesty's  new  refi- 
ment — the  No.  has  escaped  my  memory.' 

« I'd  rather  be  a  colonel,  father,'  replied  Pat- 
rick musing. 

*  The  colonel's  to  come,  jou  spalpeen,' replied 
the  Squireen. 

«And  the  fortune  to  make,  I  expect,'  laid 
Patrick. 

*  you've  just  hit  it;  but  hav'n't  you  ths  whok 
world  before  you  to  pick  and  choose?' 

*Well,'  said  Patnck,  after  a  pause;  •I've  no 
objection.' 

*No  objection!  why  don't  yon  jump  outofyow 
skin  with  delight!  at  all  events  you  might  jump 
high  enough  to  break  in  the  ceifing.' 

•Theie'snoeaiUng  to  break,'  replied  Patriefc, 
looking  up  at  the  rafUrs. 

^That's  true  enough,  but  tliem  yen  night  is 
QHt  of  your  seven  senses  im  a  rational  sort «  i 

•IreaHyean'tseefof  why,  father  deer.  Yoa 
tell  nM  I'm  to  leaye  my  poor  M.  mother,  whs 
doats  upon  me;  my  slstetsv  who  are  fond  sf  me; 
my  friends  here  (patting  the  dogs),  who  follsw 
me;  the  hUls,  thai  I  love;  and  the  woodsoekf, 
which  I  shoot;  to  go  to  be  shot  myself,  aadkan- 
ed  like  a  dead  deg ,  withoii  being  skianed,  <a 
the  field  of  battle.' 

q  tell  yen  to  go  forth  into  the  world  teaaeB- 
oer,  and  nuke  your  fortune;  toeomebaskafsa- 
eraJ,  and  be  thegieateoi  man  of  your  ftWr 
And  den't  be  too  unhappy  about  not  being  •«»' 
ned.  Beforeyo«afeoMereewMet,deadorabfe» 
yosiTl  be  skinned,  I'M  answer  te  it.' 

•Well  fiither,  I'll  go;  bml  I  expest  Iheie'U  W 
a  good  deal  of  groand  to  maroh  over  beftee  In* 
general.' 
*And  you've  a  good  pair  oTlegisv' 
•So  I'm  told  every  di^  of  my  lifb.  FUnaU 
the  best  use  of  thorn  when  I  star^  but  ita  »• 
startmg  I  don't  Um,  and  that's  the  seal  trat^ 
fether/  .  ^.- 

The  mader  may  be  surprisea  at  the  indiflV- 
eoee  shown  by  Patrick  at  the  intelUgente  con- 
municated  by  his  father,  but  the  fact  was,  Mr 
Patrick  O'Donahue  was  very  deep  in  lefe^ 
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Thii  cooled  1ms  natiwul  ardor;  and  it  miut  be 
conieised  that  there  was  every  eicuae,  for  a 
.  0iore  ioyelj  creature  than  Judith  M'Crae  never 
exiaied.  Te  part  with  her  was  the  only  difficul- 
ty, and  all  h la,  family  feelinfft  wese  bmt  a  cJk»ak 
to.  the  real  cause  of  his  unwillingness. 

^Nevertheless,  you  jpiqst.start  to-morroWi  n^y 
JiK>y,'  said  uia  father. 

^  What  must  be,  must,*  replied  Patrick,  *80 
there's  an  end  of  the  matter.  I'll  just  go  out 
for  a  bit  of  a  walk,  just  to. stretch  my  legs.' 

^They  require  a  deal  of  stretching,  Pat,  con- 
sidering you've  been  twenty  m^les,  at  least,  this 
.  morning,  over  the  mountains,',  said  the  Sq^nir- 
-•en. 

But  Patrick  was  out  of  hearing;  he  had  leapt 
over  a  stone  wall  which  separated  his  father's 

C toe  ground '  from  Cocneiius  JUi'Crae'a,  aod 
hastened  to  Judith,  wJUom  he  foumi  very 
bus  V  getting  the  dinner  ready. 

Uudith,  my  dear,':  said  ,  Patrick,  * jny  heart's 
,^aite  broke,  with  the  bad  news  ;  I  have  to  tell 
,yoa.  Sure  I'mifpingto  leave  <you  tOp>|nQROw 
morning.' 

•rJow,  Patrick,  ypti're  joking,  surely.' 

*I>eTil  a  joke  in,  it.  .I'm  an  ens^  in  a  jegi- 
memt.' 

*Then  I'll  die  Patrick.' 

«More  like  that  I  will,  Judith;  what  with 
grief  and  a  bullet  to  help  it,  perhaps.' 

*Now  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Patrick?' 

*Mean  to  go,  surs;  because  I  can't'  help  mT- 
self ;  and  to  come  back  again,  if  ever  I've  the 
1  uck  of  it.  My  heart's  leaping  out  of  my  mquth 
entirely.' 

*And  mine's  dead,'  replied  Judith,  in  tears. 

•It's  no  use  crying,  mavourneen.  I'll  be 
back  to  dance  at  my  own  wedding,  if  so  be  I 
can.* 

'There'll  be  neither  wedding  fpr  you,  Patrick 
nor  wake  either,  for  you'll  lie  on  the  cold  ground, 
and  be  ploughed  in  like  muck.' 

•That's  but  cold  comfort  from  vou,  Judith,.but 
we'll  hope.for  a  better  end'mg,  but  1  must  go 
back  now,  and  you'll  meet  me  this  evening  oe- 
yond  the  shealing.' 

•Won't  it  be  for  the  last  time,  Patrick?'  repli- 
*  ed  Judith  with  her  apron  up  to  her  eyes. 

•If  I've  any  voice  in  the  matter,  I  say  no.^-- 
Pleaae  the  pigs,  I'll  come  a  colonel.' 

•Then you'll  be  no  matchfor  Judith  M'Crae,' 
replied  the  sobbing  girl. 

•  Shoot  easy,  my  Judith,  that's  touching  my 
honor;  if  I'm  a  general  it  will  be  all  the  samie.' 

•O,  Patrick!  Patrick!' 

Patrick  folded  Jfudith  in  his  arms,  took  one 
kiss,  and  then  hastened  out  of  the  house,  saying 
— •Remember  the  shealing,  Judith  dear,  there 
we'll  talk  the  matter  over  easy  and  comforta- 
ble.' 

Patrick  returned  to  his  house,  where  he  found 
his  mother  and  sisters  in  tears.  They  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  prepare  his  wardrobe,  which, 
by-the-bye,  did  not  give  them  much  trouble 
from  its  extent;  they  only  had  to  mpnd  every 
individual  article.  His  father  was  sitting  dpwn 
by  the  hearth,  and  when  he  saw  Patrickhe  said 
to  him— 


<Now  just  oome  here,  my  boy,  and  take  a 
stool,  while  you  listen  to  me  and  learn  a  lit^ 
worldly  wiadom.  for. I  may  not  have  much  time 
to  talk  to  you  when  we  are  at  Dublin*' 

<  Patrick  took  a  seat  and  was  all  attention. 

•You'll  just  observe,  Pat,  that  it's  a  very  'Af^ 
thing  to  be  an  o^Sieer  in  the  King's  army;  nt- 
body  dares  to  treat  you  ill,  although  you  in^ 
illtrifat  othem,  .which  is  no  small  a4vantafe  .in 
thia  world.* 

•There's  truth  in  that,'  replied  Patrick. 

•Ton  see,  when  you  get  into  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, you  may  help  yourself;  and,  if  you  ;  look 
ahaf p,,  there's  very  pretty  jMQkinfs—aU  in  a  qp^i 
way,  y^%  understand.' 

•That,  indee<i.' 

•Tou  observe,  Pat«  that,  as  oneti»f  his  iiffieevs, 
the  Xing  expects  you.  to  appear  and  rjive  likaia 
gentlciman,  only  he  ibrgets  to  n ve  yon  the  insans 
of  so  doing;  yoamnst,  thaieforei  take  sJl  y^n 
can^t  aim  his  >Majesty,.and  other  penfJamist 
make  up  the  diierence. 

•That's  a  matter  o'  course^'  saidPatfick. 

•Tou'U  soon  see  y^ur  .way  olear^  an^findiont 
viKhat  you  may  be  permitted  to  do  and  irhat  you 
may  not;  I  for  the  ^ing  eapeets  yon  to  keep  np 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  •  thsrsp- 
pearance.' 

•  O'  course.' 

•Mayhap  you  may  be  obliged  to  run  in  4ebt 
a  little— ra  gentleman  may  do  that;  mayhap 
yen  may  not  be  able  to  pay — that's  ,a  ges(Ue- 
mazk's  case  very  often.— a  so,  never  go  .to 
far  as  twenty  pounds;  first, .  beeause  tli^lasr 
don't  reach;  ,and,  secondly,  becAUse  twnnty 
pounds  is  quite  enough  to  makers  man/snffiBrfer 
the jrood  of  his  country.' 

ffhexet's  sense  m  that,  father' 

•And,^Patnck,  xeoollect  that  people  indgebgr 
appearances  in  this  world,  especially  whco 
they've  nothing  else  to  go  by.  If  yon  talk 
small,  yonr  credit  will  be  small;  but  if  you  talk 
large,  it  will  be  just  in  proportion.' 

•T  perceive, ^^her.' 

•It's  not  mn<Ui  pfq>ert3r  we  poasess  iniihis 
said  county  of  Gal  way,  (that's  certain;,  but  you 
mn#t  talk  of  this  property  as  if  I  was  the,  squire, 
^ad  not  the  steward;  and  when  j^vk  talk  ef  Ibe 
quantity  of  woodcocks  you  have  bagged,  yea 
must  say  on  oatr  property.' 

•I  understand, &ther.' 

•  And. yon  must  eurse.  your  stars,  at  becing.a 
younger  brother;  it  will  ,be,  an  excuse  ibr  TOttr 
having  no  money,  but  it, will  make  them  baliewe 
that  it's  ;in  the  family,  at  all  eventis.' 

•I  perceive,'  replied  Patrick. 

•There's  one  thing  more,  Pat-^t's  an  Irish 
.ragimentf  soryoumust.get  ont.ofitas  soon  as 
posfible  byeiQbnnge.' 

•For,  why?' 

•Tins  for.  why;  you  will  be  among  those  bom 
loo  near  home,  and  who  may  donbt  all  you  say, 
.because. your, story  may- interfere  with  iheir 
own.  Qet  into  an ,  English  regiment,  by  i^ 
moans,  and  there  you'll  be  beyond  tha  reach  .Jtf 
■pontm^iotion,  which  aa't  pleaannt/ 

^Trae  enough,  ^ther.' 
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^Treatiire  up  all  I  have  told  too — ^it*s  world* 
Ij  wiidom,  and  yon  have  your  fortune  to  make; 
00  now  recollect,  never  hold  back  at  a  forlorn 
hope — Tolanteer  for  ererj  thin^;  Tolnnteer  to 
be  blown  from  a  cannon's  month,  lo  that  thej 
will  giwe  jou  promotion  for  that  fame;  Tolnnteer 
to  go  all  over  the  world — into  the  other  world — 
and  right  throngh  that  again  into  the  one  that 
comet  after  that,  if  there  ia  any,  and  then  one 
thing  will  be  certain,  either  that  yonll  be  a  col- 
onel or  general,  or  elae — ' 

«£Iie  what,  father?' 

*Thatyoa  won't  require  to  be  made  either, 
■eeing  that  you'll  be  paat  all  making;  but  luck's 
all,  and  lucky  it  is,  by-the-bye,  that  I've  a  little 
of  the  squired  rent  in  hand  to  fit  you  out  with, 
or  ho#  we  should  hare  managed,  the  saints  only 
know.  As  it  is,  I  must  sink  it  on  the  next  year  s 
account,  but  that's  more  easy  to  do  than  to  fit 
you  out  with  no  money.  I  must  beg  the  ten- 
ants off}  make  the  potatoe  crop  fail  entirely,  and 
report  twenty  by  name  at  least  dead  of  stanra- 
'  tion.  Serve  him  right,  for  spending  his  money 
out  of  Old  Ireland.  Its  only  ont  orreal  patriot- 
ism that  I  cheat  him— just  to  spend  the  money 
in  the  country.  And  now,  Patrick,  I've  done; 
now  you  may  go  and  square  your  accounts  with 
Judith,  for  I  know  now  where  the  cat  jumps — 
but  I'll  leave  Old  Time  alone  for  doing  his 
work/ 

Such  was  the  adrice  of  the  Squireen  to  bis 
•on;  and,  as  worldly  vrisdom,  it  was  not  so  bad ; 
and,  certainly,  when  a  lad  is  cast  adrifl  in  the 
world,  the  two  best  thin^  tou  can  bestow  upon 
him  is  a  little  worldly  wisdom  and  a  little  mon- 
ejr,  for,  without  the  former,  the  latter  and  be 
will  soon  part  company. 

The  next  day  they  set  off  for  Dublin,  Pat- 
rick's head  being  in  a  confused  jumble  of  prim- 
itiTe  good  feeling,  Judith  M'Crae,  his  father's 
advice,  and  visions  of  future  greatness.  He  was 
fitted  out,  introduced  to  the  officers,  and  then 
his  fkther  left  him  his  blessing,  and  his  own  way 
to  make  in  the  world.  In  a  fortnight  the  regi- 
ment was  complete,  and  they  were  shipped  to 
Liverpool  and  from  Liverpool  to  Maiostone, 
where,  being  all  newly-raised  men,  they  were 
to  remain  for  a  time  to  be  disciplined.  Before 
the  year  had  expired,  Patrick  had  followed  his 
fkther's  advice  and  exchanged,  receiving  a  dif. 
ference  with  an  ensign  of  a  regiment  going  on 
foreign  service.  He  was  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies,  but  the  seasons  were  healthy,  and  he  re- 
turned  home  an  ensign.  He  volunteered  abroad 
again,  after  five  years,  and  gained  his  lieuten- 
ant's commission,  fVom  a  death  vacancy,  with- 
out purchase. 

After  a  fifteen  years'  hard  service,  the  desired 
captain's  commission  came  at  last,  and  O'Dona- 
hue  having  been  so  unBuccessf\il  in  his  military 
career,  retired  upon  half-pay,  determined,'  if 
possible,  to  offer  nis  handsome  person  in  ex- 
change for  competence.  But  during  the  fifteen 
Tears  which  had  passed  away  a  great  change 
iiad  come  over  the  ingenuous  and  unsophistica- 
ted Patrick  O'Donahue;  he  had  mixed  so  long 
with  A  Mlfish  and  heartlcM  world,  that  his  prim- 


itiTe  feelings  had  gradnallj  worn  away.  Ju* 
dith  had,  indeed,  never  been  forgotten,  but  she 
was  now  at  rest,  for,  bj  mistake,  Patrick  hid 
been  returned  home  d«ul  of  the  yellow  fever, 
and  at  the  intelligence  she  had  drooped  like  a 
severed  snowdrop  and  died .  The  only  tie  itroDf 
enough  to  induce  him  to  jvtom  to  Ireland  wu, 
therefore,  broken;  his  Other's  worldly  advice 
had  not  been  forgotten,  and  O'Donahue  cennd- 
ered  the  world  as  his  oyster.  Expensive  m  his 
habits  and  ideas,  longing  for  competence,  wbile 
he  vegetated  on  half-pay,  he  was  now  looking 
out  for  a  matrimonial  speculation.  His  geoer- 
ooity  and  his  coura^  remained  with  him,— two 
virtues  not  to  be  driven  out  of  an  Irishman,  bat 
his  other  good  qualities  lay  in  abeyance ;  lod 
yet  his  better  feelings  were  not  wholly  extin- 
guished; they  were  dormant,  but  by  nvonble 
circumstances  were  again  to  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  world  and  his  necessities  made  kim 
what  he  was,  for  many  waa  the  time,  for  yetit 
afterwards,  that  he  would  in  his  reverie f  fir- 
mise  how  happy  he  might  have  been  in  his  own 
wild  country,  where  huf-paj  would  been  com- 
petence, bad  his  Judith  been  spared  to  hi]D,tnd 
he  could  have  laid  his  head  upon  her  bosom. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IV     WHICH     MAJOR     m'sHAMX     HABBATIS    tOMK 
CURIOUS   MATRlMOlflAX,    SrXCULATIOXt. 

Our  hero  was  soon  fitted  out  with  ths  iireiy 
of  a  groom,  and  installed  as  the  confidential  fer* 
vant  of  Captain  O'Donahue,  who  had  lodginp 
on  the  third  floor  in  a  fashionable  street.  He 
soon  beoarae  expert  and  useful,  and  as  theCtp' 
tain  breakfasted  at  home,  and  always  ordered 
sufficient  for  Joey  to  make  another  cold  metlof 
during  the  day,  be  was  at  little  or  no  expenie 
to  his  master. 

One  morning,  when  Captain  O'Donahue  wtf 
sitting  in  his  dressing-gown  at  breakfast,  Joey 
opened  the  door,  and  announced  Major  M'Sbtne. 

«Is  it  yourself,  O'Donahue  r  said  the  Major, 
extending  bis  hand ;  <and,  now,  what  d'ye  think 
has  brought  me  here  this  fine  morning?  l}*^ 
do  a  thing  that's  rather  unusual  with  me,  neitiwr 
more  nor  less  than  to  pay  you  the  £20  wkick 
you  lent  me  a  matter  of  three  years  ago,  lad 
which.  I  dare  sav,  you  never  expected  to  see  tny- 
thing  but  the  ghost  of.' 

«Why,  M'Shaae,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it 
will  be  something  of  a  resurrection  when  it  ap- 
pears before  me,*  replied  O'Donahue ;  *I  consid- 
ered it  dead  and  buried;  and,  like  those  who  are 
dead  and  buried,  it  has  been  long  forgotten.' 

•Nevertheless,  here  it  is,  in  four  note»-ont, 
two,  three,  four;  four  times  five  is  twenty;  there  » 
arithmetic  for  you,  and  your  money  to  boot,  and 
many  thanks  in  the  bargain,  by  way  of  intercat 
And  now;  O'Donahue,  where  have  you  been, 
what  have  you  been  doing,  what  arc  you  doing» 
and  what  do  vou  intend  to  do  ?  That's  what  1 
call  a  comprehensiTo  enquiry,  and  a  very  •l^ 
one  tod. 
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'I  hAve  been  in  London  a  month,  I  kare  done 
nothing,  I  am  doinf  nothing,  and  I  don't  know 
what  f  int^nd  to  do.  You  may  take  that  for  a 
comptehensiTe  answer.' 

*I^1  tell  jou  all  about  mjaelf  witiiout  jour 
asking.  I  hare  been  in  London  for  nearly  two 
jean,  one  of  which  I  spent  in  courting  and  the 
other  in  matrimonj.' 

*Whj,  JOU  don't  mean  to  saj  that  jou.are 
married,  M'Shane ;  if  so,  as  jou'Ve  been  mar- 
ried a  jear,  jou  can  tell  me ;  am  I  to  giro  jou 
joy?' 

*Whjt  jes,  I  believe  jou  majj  there's  noth- 
ing so  stupid,  O'Donahue,  as  domestic  happi- 
ness, that's  a  fact;  but,  altogether,  I  hare  been 
mo  large  a  portion  of  m j  life  doubtful  where  I 
was  to  get  a  dinner,  that  I  think  on  the  whole  1 
bare  made  a  Terj  good  choice.' 

*And  maj  I  inquire  who  is  the  partj  to  whom 
Major  M'Shane  has  condescended  to  sacrifice 
his  handsome  person  ?' 

*l8  it  handsome  jou  mane  ?  As  the  nglj  ladj 
said  to  the  looking'^glass,  I  beg  no  reflecti<ms — 
JOU  wish  to  know  who  she  is;  well,  then,  jou 
mast  be  content  to  listen  to  tdl  mj  adventures 
firom  the  time  we  parted,  for  she  is  at  the  end  of 
them,  and  I  can't  read  backwards.' 

'I  am  at  jour  service,  so  begin  as  soon  as  jon 
please.' 

'Let  me  see,  O'Donahuei  where  was  it  that 
we  parted.' 

*If  I  recollect,  it  was  at  the  landing  made  at 
■     ,  where  jou  were  reported  killed.' 

'Verj  true,  but  that,  1  give  mj  honori  was  all 
a  lie;  it  was  first  8erffeant  Murphj  that  was 
killed,  instead  of  me^  lie  was  a  terrible  fellow, 
that  Sergeant  Murphj;  he  got  himself  killed 
on  purpose,  because  he  never  could  have  passed 
his  accounts ;  well,  he  fought  like  a  devil,  so 
peace  be  with  him.  I  was  knocked  down,  as 
JOU  know,  with  a  bullet  in  mj  thigh,  and  as  I 
could  not  stand,  1  sat  upon  the  carcase  of  Serr 
geant  Murphj,  bound  up  mj  leg,  and  meditated 
on  sublunarj  affairs.  I  thought  what  a  great 
roffue  he  was,  that  Sergeant  Murphj,  and  how 
he  d  gone  out  of  the  world  without  absolution; 
and  then  I  thought  it  verj  likelj  that  he  might 
have  some  monej  about  him,  and  how  much 
better  it  would  be  that  I  should  have  it  to  com- 
fort me  in  prison  than  anj  rascallj  Frenchman ; 
so  I  put  mj  hand  in  his  pocket  and  borrowed  his 
purse,  which  was,  taking  the  difference  of  size, 
as  well  lined  as  himself.  Well,  as  jou  had  all 
retreated  and  left  me  to  be  taken  prisoner,  I 
waited  yery  patientlj  till  thej  should  come  and 
carrj  me  to  me  hospital,  or  wherever  els^  thej 
pleased ;  thev  were  not  lonff  coming  for  me;  one 
fellow  would  have  passed  his  bajonet  through 
me,  but  I  had  mj  pistol  cocked,  so  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  me  prisoner.  1  was  taken  into 
the  town,  not  to  the  hospital  or  the  prison,  but 
quartered  at  the  house  of  an  old  ladj  of  high 
rank  and  plentj  of  monej.  Well,  the  surgeon 
came  and  verj  politel  j  told  me  that  he  must  cut 
off  m J  leg,  and  I  venr  politelj  told  him  to  go 
the  devil ;  and  the  eld  ladj  oame  in  and  took 
mj  part,  when  she  saw  what  a  handsome  leg  it 


was,  and  sent  for  another  doctor  at  her  own  ez-  • 
pense,  who  promised  to  set  me  on  mv  pins  agaiib 
m  less  than  m  month.  Well,  the  old  Ud j  feu  in> 
love  with  me,,  aad  although  she  was  not  quite 
the  visioti-  of  vemthfkl  fiuicj,,  as  the  sajing  is, 
for  she  ha^  omj  one  tooth  in  her  head,  and  that 
stuck  out  half  an  ineh  be  jond  her  upper  lip, 
still  she  had  other  charms  for  a  poor  devil  Uko 
me  /  so  I  made  up  mj  mind  to  marr j  her,  for  she 
made  eruel  love  to  me  as  I  laid  in  bed,  and  be- 
fore I  was  fdrlv  out  of  bed  the  thing  was  settled, 
and  a  week  a&rwards  the  day  was  fixed ;  but 
her  relatives  got  wind  of  it,  fi»,  like  an  old  fool, 
she  could  not  help  blabbing,  and  so  one  daj 
there  came  a  file  of  soldiers  with  a  corporal  at 
their  head,  infcHnning  me  that  as  I  was  now  quite 
well,  and  therefore  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  me, 
1  must  ffo  to  prison.  This  was  anj  thinff  but 
agreeable,  and  contrarj  to  rule ;  as  an  ofBiser  I 
was  entitled  to  mj  parole,  and  so  I  wrote  to  the 
oommandinff  officer,  who  sent  Ibr  me,  and  then 
he  told  me  I  had  mj  choice,  to  give  up  the  old 
ladj,  whose  friends  were  powerful,  and  would 
not  permit  her  to  make  a  fool  of  herself,  (a  per- 
sonal remark,  bj-the-bje,  which  it  was  uiihand- 
some  to  make  to  a  gentleman  in  mj  circumstan- 
ces) or  to  be  refused  parole,  and  remain  in  pris- 
on, and  that  he  would  give  me  an  hour  to  decide , 
then  he  made  me  a  verj  low  bow  and  left  me. — 
I  was  twisting  the  affair  over  in  mj  mind,  one 
moment  thinking  of  her  purse  and  carriage  and 
doubloons,  and  another  of  that  awful  long  tooth 
of  hers,  when  one  of  her  relatives  came  in  and 
said  he  had  a  proposal  to  make,  whieh  was,  that 
I  should  be  released  and  sent  to  Gibraltar,  with- 
out anj  conditions,  with  a  handsome  sum  of 
monej  to  paj  mj  expenses,  if  I  would  promise 
to  give  up  the  old  ladj  now  and  forever.  That 
suited  mj  book ;  I  took  the  monej,  took  mj 
leave,  and  a  small  vessel  took  me  to  Gibraltar ; 
so,  after  all,  jou  see,  O'Donahue,  the  thing  did 
not  turn  out  so  bad.  I  lost  onlj  an  old  woman 
with  a  long  tooth,  and  I  gained  mj  libert  j.' 

*No ;  JOU  got  out  of  thatafiair  with  credit.' 

*And  with  monej,  which  is  quite  as  good ;  so 
when  I  returned  and  proved  m  jself  alive,  I  was 
reinstated,  and  had  all  mj  arrears  paid  up ;  what 
with  Sergeant  Murphj 's  purse,  and  the  foreign 
subsid  J,  and  mj  arrears,  I  was  quite  flush  ;  so  I 
resolved  to  be  circumspect,  and  make  haj  while 
the  sun  shone,  notwithstanding  which,  I  was  as 
nearlj  trapped  bj  a  cunning  devil  of  a  widow ; 
two  cfajs  more,  and  I  should  have  made  a  prettj 
kettle  of  fish  of  it.' 

'What,  at  jour  age,  M'Shane  ?' 

*  Ah,  bother !  but  she  was  a  knowing  one— a 
widow  on  a  first  floor,  good-lookinff,  buxom,  a 
fine  armful,  and  about  thirtj — met  her  at  a  par- 
tj— pointed  out  to  me  as  without  encumbrance, 
and  well  off— made  up  to  her,  escorted  her  home 
— begged  permission  to  call,  was  graciouslj  re- 
ceived-—talked  of  her  departed  husband,  thought 
me  like  him — everj  thing  so  up  comfortable — 
plentj  of  plate — good  furniture — followed  her 
up— received  notes  bj  a  little  boj  in  skj-blue 
and  silver  sugar-loaf  buttons — sent  me  all  her 
messages— one  daj  in  the  week  to  her  banker's 
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*ni»'of  tke  ovMlart?  Bba  imhI  Io  4»ir  oot 
JSdSenwf  'Wek^'  umiVmg  me  for  Uie  wma&j^  and 
•««I  f#«nd<<iot«ftevir>rday  pMd  it  in  tftm  la  fif- 
«iM«T«iT  fertaiglrtf«ad  ahe  «b1j  bad  iS5a  aaU. 
WaaAt  I  fafobirlj  hnmbuoed  ?  Made  frwpo- 
vMla-^'vraa  aaaeptod— 4U  aatttod,aad  toft  off  IMk- 
mg  «boiit  bar  departed.  One  ^ly,  and  only  two 
days!  before  tbe  wedding,  fiiond  ibe  itreet  door 
tipen,  and  beard  a  noiae  between  ber  and  ber 
landlady  at  tbef  top  of  tbe  atairBf  eo  I  wailed  at 
tbe  bottom.  Tbe  landlady  waa  inaisting  npen 
ber  tent,  and  baring  all  ber  plate  baok  afain — 
my  ebarming  widow  entreating  for  a  little  deify, 
aa  vbe  waa  to  be  mairied — landlady  oame  down 
'Vtaira,  radaaa  tnrbeyoook,  ao  I  very  politely  bey- 
^ged  ber  to  walk  into  tbe  parlor,  and  I  put  a  Am 
qoeatiani.  wben  I  diaeoyerad  tbat  my  ii^ended 
waa  a  widow,  witb  a  penaion  of  £60  «  year,  and 
bAd  six  ebildran,  aent  ont  of  tbe  way  wntil  aba 
eonld  find  another  protector,  wbieb  I  reoolved, 
*at  all  eventa,  abeold  not  be  Muor  M'Sbane ;  ao 
>I  wallMd  ont-of  tbe  door,  and  bare  nerer  aeen 
'berainee.' 

« By  tbe  bead  of  St  Patrick,  but  tbat  wma  an 
•aeMet' 

*  Tea,  indeed,  <be  abe  deril  witb  aix  ebildran, 
and  £90  a  year ;  it'a  a  wicked  woild  tbis,  O'Do- 
nabue.  Well,  kept  clear  of  anah  aonning  aiti- 
elea,  and  only  looked  after  yontb  and  innocence 
in  tbe  city.  At  laatl  diaoovered  tbe  only  dangb- 
ter  of  a  Oennan  aogar-baker  in  tbe  Minorieai  a 

Cnng  thing  aboat  aeTcnteen,  bat  very  little  for 
r  age.  She  went  to  a  dancing  aobool,  and  I 
contrived,  by  bribing  tbe  maid,  to  carry  on  the 
ailair  moat  ancoeaafwly,  and  she  agreed  to  ran 
away  with  me  ;  every  thing  waa  ready,  tbe  poat- 
obaite  waa  at  the  comer  of  the  atreet,  abe 


tbe  bnaineaa  at  laai,  wbM  one  daA 
iAigbt  1  bnnded  ber  into  a  cbaiaa,  wrapped  spin 
a  dkiak,  and  •rjing^  Howerert  I  jot  ber  in^ 
away  we  went  as  if  tberdeyil  was  behiad.as.  I 
eoazed  berf  and  I  aootbed  ber,  and  pfomiied  to 
make  her  bapfv,  hot  the  atiU  kevt  ber  bind- 
kerobief  op  to  ber  eyea,  and  wonld  oat  petnit 
me  a  chaste  aalate  even  pnahedmeawar  vbea  I 
wonld  pmt  my  arm  roono  ber  waiat^-all  wbieli  1 
aaeribed  to  the  extra  sb&me  and  modesty  which 
e  woBun  ibela  wben  abe  ia.  doing  wroq^.  At 
last,  when  about  fifteen  miles  frem  Unm,tbeie 
waa  a  borat  of  langhter,  and  <  I  think  wt  hate 
gone  ikr  enough, Mi^  M  Sbane.'  By  all  tk 
aainta  in  the  calendar,  it  waa  ber  scamp  of  t 
btetber  tbat  bad  taken  ber  place.  *  Hj  yooyf 
gei^aaan,'  aaid  I,  <  i  think  yon  bare  Bslwlj 
gone  fkr  enough,  but,  aa  I  ahall  prore  to  yoo, 
petbapa  a  IHtle  too  &r,'  for  1  waa  in  no>fooi«f  t 
paaaion.  So  I  aet  to,  beat  him  to  a  flannuBft 
broke  bia  noae,  blackened  both  bis  eyes,  aad 
knocked  half  bia  teeth  down  his  throat,  u<l 
wben  he  waa  half  dead, .  I  opened  the  cbue 
door  as  it  whirled  along,  and  kicked  kim  oat  to 
take  kia  chance  of  the  .  wheels,  or  .toy  other 
wbeels,  wbieb  tbe  wheel  of  ibrtune  mighttsru 
up  for  him.  So  be  went  home  and  told  hit  m* 
ter  what  a  capital  joke  it  waa,  I'tc  ne  donht- 
I'U  be  bound  the  young  gentleman  hunsfernm 
away  witb  an  Irishman  ainee  that;  howerer, 
I  never  heard  any  more  about  him  or  his  lo?elj 


atreet, 

with  her  bundle  in  her  hand.  I  thrust  it  into 
the  chaiae,  and  waa  juat  tosaim  her  in  after  it, 
when  she  cried  out  that  she  had  forgot  something, 
and  must  go  back  for  it ;  and  away  she  went 
alipping  through  my  fingers.  Well,  I  waited 
most  impatienUy  for  her  appearance,  and  laat  I 
aaw  her  coming,  and  what  d>e  think  she'd  gone 
back  for  ?  By  the  powers  for  ker  deU,  which 
she  held  in  ber  band !  And  just  aa  ahe  came  te 
the  chaise,  who  should  come  round  the  comer 
but  ber  father,  who  had  walked  ftom  Mincing 
lane.  He  caught  my  mincing  Miss  by  the  arm, 
with  ber  doll  and  her  bundle,  and  bundled  her 
home,  leaving  me  and  the  post-chaise,  looking 
like  two  fools.  I  never  could  see  her  again  or 
her  confounded  doll  either.' 
*Too  have  been  out  of  luck,  M' Skene.' 
*  I'm  not  sure  of  that,  as  the  affair  haa  ended . 
Now  comes  another  adventure,  in  which  I  turn- 
ed the  tables,  any  how ;  I  foil  in  with  a  very 
pretty  girl,  tbe  daughter  of  a  lawyer  in  Chan- 
cery-Une,  who  was  said  to  have,  and  (1  paid  a 
ahiUing  at  Doctor's  Commons  and  read  the  will) 
it  waa  true  enough,  an  independent  fortune  fVom 

her  grandmother.    She  was  always  laughing 

fbll  of  mischief  and  practical  jokes.  She  pre- 
tended to  be  pleased,  the  buaay,  with  my  ad- 
dreaaes,  and  at  laat  ahe  conaented,  aa  I  thought, 
to  ran  away  with  me.    I  imagined  tbat  I  bad 


»Now  then  for  the  wind-ap,  M'Shane.' 
^Conrting's  very  expenaiye,  eepeciaUr  uw" 
you  order  poat-chaiaes  for  jiothing  at  all,  and  I 
waa  very  nearly  at  the  end  of  my  rhino;  wl 
aaid  to  myaelf,— 'M'Shane,  you  must  retreiwh. 
And  I  did  so ;  instead  of  dining  at  the  ooflee- 
houae  I  determined  to  go  to  an  eating  bov^ 
and  walked  into  one  in  Holbora,  wbeieli>| 
down  to  a  plate  of  good  beef  and  potatoes,  m 
a  large  lump  of  plum-puddingi  paid  ls,6d.,»M 
never  waa  better  pleaaed  in  my  life ;  ^  J  ^' 
there  again,  and  became  a  regular  ciiitoiaei|r- 
and  the  girls  who  waited  laughed  with  me,  Md 
the  lady  who  kept  the  house  waa  very  gmtcm. 
Now,  the  lady  waa  good-looking,  but  ^^ 
rather  too  fat;  there  was  an  amiable  loo»^^ 
ber  even  when  she  was  carving  beef,  ^J^^ 
degreea  we  became  intimate,  and  I  ^^~.^^ 
very  worthy  creature  and  as  aimp-e-roinded  «« 
a  child,  although  ahe  could  look  sharp  sAer  f ' 
cuatomers.  It  was,  and  is  now, a  BM>f^  thn?i»g 
establiahment  nearly  900pe<^le  dine  there  eftfT 
day,  I  don't  know  how  it  waa,  but  I  »»PPJ^J 
first  fell  in  love  with  ber  face  and  then  with  fifj 
fkir  self,  and  finding  myself  well  received  lA^i 
timea,  I  one  day,  aa  she  was  carving* "^ 
steak  pie  which  might  have  tempted  a  king,  lo* 
its  firagrance,  put  the  queation  to  her,  as  to  hsw 
she  would  like  to  marry  again.  She  wn»j*°j 
and  fixed  her  eyes  down  upon  tbe  hole  fh'  Wfl 
made  in  the  pie,  and  then  I  observed,  m\^ 
there  waa  a  hole  in  my  side  as  big  as  '''*''!^^ 
in  the  pie  before  her— she  would  see  her  iW 
in  my  heart— This pret^ simile  did  ^j"*'JJi 
for  me,  and  in  amonth  we  were  mairieo;  «^ 


Ok!  BUm^.ii9Mk§>  Bard. 


im* 


never  shall  want  a  dinner  at  long  ai  I  lire,  either 
for  myself  or  friend.  I  will  pat  you  on  the 
free  list,  O'Donahue,  if  yon  can  condescend  to 
a  cook's  shop ;  and  I  can  iMnre  von,  tfaatt  I  flunk 

I  have  don6  a  Terr  wise  thing,  for  I  don't  want 

to  present  my  wife  at  Court,  and  It  ksrve  a  imr^ 

eomibrtahle  home.' 

*Toii  have  done  a  wise  thing,  in  my  opinion, 

M'Shane — you  have  a  wile  who  m^tos  moneys 

instead  of  one  to  spend  it.' 

*  And,  moroTer,  I  have  fonnd  my  hacfain  hot- 
ter than  I  anticipated,  which  is  seldom  the  casei 
in  this  world  of  treachery  and  deceit.  She  has 
plenty  of  money,  and  is  pntting  by  mere  every 
year. 

•Which  yon  have  the  control  of  at  your  dis- 
position, db  you  mean  to  say  ?' 

*  Why,  yes,  I  may  say  that  nolo— but,  O'Dona- 
hue, thiBi  is  owing  to  mv  eircumspectien  and 
delicacy.  At  first  starting  I  determined  that 
she  aikould  not  think  that  it  was  only  her  money 
that  I  wanted,    so,  after  we  were  married,  I 


soever  since,  natll  jost  now.' 

*I  h  ad  not  been  married  a  week  btfivs  I  saw 
that  siie  expected  I  would  make  inquiries  into 
the  state  of  her  finances,  but  I  woiUd  not ;  at 
last,  finding  that  I  would  not  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness, she  did,  and  told  me  that  she  had  £17,000 
Consols  laid  by,  and  that  the  business  was  worth 


£1000  per  annum  (yon  mav  fish  at  Cheltenham 
a  long  while,  O'Donahue,  before  you  get  such  a 
haul  as  that);  80  1  told  her  I  was  very  glad  she 
was.  weU  of;  and  then  1  pretended  to  go  fast 
asleep,  as  I  never  interfered  with  her,  and  never 
asked  fbr  money  j  at  last  she  didn't  like  it,  and 
offered  it  to  me,  but  1  told  her  that  1  had  enough 
and  did  net  want  it ;  since  which  she  has  been 
quite  annoyed' at  m^  not  spending  money ;  and 
when  I  told  her  this  morning  that  there  was  a 
brother  officer  of  miae  arrived  in  town  to  whom 
I  had  owed  some  money  for  a  long  while,  she 
insisted  upon  my  taking  money  te  pay  it,  put  a 
pile  of  bank  notes  in  my  hand,  and  was  quite 

mortified  when  she  found  I  only  wanted  JK!0. 

Now  you  see,  O'Donahue,  I  have  done  this  from 
principle ;  she  earns  the  money,  and  therefore' 
she  shall  have  the  eentrel  of  it  as  long  as  we  are 
ffood  fKends ;  and  upon  my  honor  I  really  think 
I  love  her  better  than  I  ever  thought  1  could  love 
any  woman  in  the  world,  for  shehas  the  temper 
the  kindness,  and  the  charity  of  an  angel,  al- 
though not  precisely  the  figure;  but  one  can't 
have  every  thing  in  this  world :  and  so  now  yon 
have  the  whole  of  my  story^-^md  what  do  yen 
think  of  it  ?' 
*You  must  present  me  to  your  wife,  M 'Shane.' 
*Th«t  I  wiH  witi  pleasure  :  she's  liks  her 
romds  of  beef,— -it's  out  and  come  again — ^bul 
her  heart  is  a  beauty,  and  so  is  hsr  bsef-steak 
pie — ^when  you  taste  it.' 

[To  be  continued.] 


OH!    BLAME    NOT    THE    BARD. 


MooRK.  The  following  Song,  whether  we  regard 
the  gweetness  of  its  versi^tioa  or  the  phdntive  spirit 
which  runs  through  it,  is  abnost  immitable,  and  if  Tom 
Ifoore  had  written  nothing  else,  it  Woold  be  soffieient 
to  hnmortalize  his  name.  Who  can  help  sympathbing 
with  the  bard,  and  moarmflg  fbr  poor  hehmd,  when  he 
reads  this  touching  nelody : 

Qhi  \Ammti  not  the  baidr  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers 
Where  Pleasore  lies,  carelessly  smiling  at  fame; 

He  was  bom  for  nraeh  more,  and  hi  happier  hoars 
Ills  soul  might  havebuMM  wi*  a  holisf  flaiMfc. 

The  string  that  now  languishes  looie  o'er  the  lyre, 
M^t  have  bent  a  piroud  bow  to  the  warrior's  dart: 

And   the  lip,  whieh  now  breathes  but  the  sssg  of 
desire, 
Mtf^i  have  poor'd  the  full  tide  of  a  patriot's  heart. 

Bat  alas  for  his  eoontry !— her  jraide  is  gosobe^ 
Asdthst  spirit  is brafcea^  which  never  wooia  beadi 

O^er  the  ruis  her  children  in  secret  most  sigh. 
For  'tis  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend. 

Unpriz'd  are  her  sons,  till  they've  learned  to  betray; 
Undistmgnish'd  they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their 


And  the  torch  that  wonld  Dght  them  thro'  dignity's 

way, 
Blast  be  eaoght  from  the  pile  where  thmr  eoontry 
^  expires! 

Then  blame  not  the  bard,  if  in  pleasore'ii  soft  dream. 

He  should  try  to  fbrget  what  he  never  can  heal  • 
Oh!  give boi  a  hope— let  a  vista  but  gisem 

Throush  the  gloom  of  his  country,  and  mark  how 

That  insloaA  hb  heart  at  her  shrine,  woold  lay  deim 
Every  passion  it  nurs'd.  every  bliss  it  adord ; 

While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwin'd  with  his  erown. 
Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodlos,  shonid  cover  his 


fioi  the'  glory  be  gone,  and  tho'  hops  fadt  away. 
Thy  same,  loved  Cnn,  ihafl  live  in  his  sonss : 

Not  ev'n  m  the  •- »—  "-'  *—  '  ^ 

Will  holes 
wrongs 

The  stranger  shall  hear  th\  lament  on  his  plains. 
The  sigh  of  thy  harp  sliaU  be  sent  o'er  the  deep. 


hour  when  his  heart  is  most  g^y, 
the  isisembranee  of  thee  and  thyt 


Tin  th 


in  thv  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chams, 
Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and  weep! 


V 


W  PhftmtUgys 


PHRENOLOGY—A  LETTER  TO  MY  WIFE. 
[Gontribiitad  to  Ike  BoMon  NotkMi.] 

Otar  M tt  in  thy  abtmMt,  ilow  more  Ike  tedioot  TiB  I  tell  joa  wkat  he  said  about  my  music  loving  tar, 

honra,  BtttUoshetcrimMB  both  my  ekeeks,  and  1  be;  to  be 

I  mi«  thy  predent  eoimcila,  and  Iky  miM  perwaiive  eieaaed, 

powers —  To  sin^  my  own  self-praiae,  yoa  know,  I  always  hcfe 

I  miss  my  bttle  Trio,  my  beautiful  btoquet,  refused. 

Who  were  wont  to  duster  round  me,  and  ehase  my  Hesaid  I  was  mercurial,  that  my  foeliqga  were  too 

cares  away.  warm, 

The  home  once  fondly  loved,  M  a  borne  no  more  to  me,  Butremember  dear,  I  was  not  bom,  in  a  Jaaauy 

Where  my  sweet  ones  are,  my  home  is,no  matter  where  storm; 

^t  ^f  An  August  sua  shines  tkrougk  my  beart^  and  keqnay 

The  room  looks  sad,  and  lonely,  and  yacant  is  thy  bkwd  a  boiling, 

^^^'i'"*  And  to  my  sorrow,  I  admit  that  it  keepa  me  ahraji 

I  liafer  near  tky  portrait,  but  still  thou  art  not  there,  toilmr. 

In  dreams  I  oft  enfold  thee,  with  rapture  to  my  breast.  He  said  too,that  I  was  witty,  and  loved  to  craek  s 

And  one  by  one,  my  children  too,  in  &ncy  I  have  joke 

P^^  (I  wonder  4hcn  he  told  that  >ffr,  the  leOowdMl  not 

With  sorrow  I  confess,  dear,  that  I  often  CO  astray,  .    .        u        u  •.      i.  »»          ^^      .j.i..« 

-^     .   .             ,..'..;..            \        .^'  And  would  you  befaeve  It  M          tl,  he  said  that  I  wis 

Do  not  always  walk  m  wisdom's  paths,  nor  choose  the  , ^  ^ 

better  way  *' 

.        .  _,          i'     ett         J  .u          1.         ^  That  no  earthly  power  could  ever  yet,  make  me  anoth- 

As  an  uutance  of  my  folly,  and  the  weakness  of  my  .  ^  ^                       '  ^ 

wv      ^^^\      mu       I    ...      jwni.ii        -^  .  u  Ah !  little  kucw  the  simpletoB,  the  sUvc  I  am  to  yw, 

sS-                                            "^  AndhoweasUyyoufor^myimins,  and  keep  lk« 

He  receivedme  very  kindly,  ran  his  fingers  through  ongm 

^y^^t  Enough  of  this  dear  H tt,  a  cloud  coaaes  sweep- 
But  the  fbst  word  that  he  uttered,  made  your  faithful  \jgg  y^j^ 

husband  stare,  And  my  late  tight  hearted Joyfufaiess,  has  vawahed  with 

Forhe  said  I  loved  ibeladies !  dear  M tt  this  is  |^  ,|g||^ 

*'^'  I  rist  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  think  of  thee  aad 

I  love  the  blessed  creatures,  but  I  worship  only  you  5  |j^ 

Said  I  was  fond  of  my  own  children,  true  again!  and  And  of  our  dear  departed  babes,  who  in  brighter  red- 

wboisnot?  .y^g. 

The  Arab  ofthe  desert,  the  Turk,tke  Hottentots  Sweet  tears  of  Joy,  and  sorrow,  unbidden  seem  to  flow, 

Thebeasu  that  roam  the  fields,  the  birds  that  cleave  But  they  bring  with  them  a  solace,  the  bermived  csa 

^^^  only  know. 

AU  have  the  same  affecUon,  aad  the  same  parental  care,  When  our  remaining  babes  caiess  thee,  and  tky  boMB 

He  said  I  was    familiar,  that  I  fieely  spoke  my  swells  with  pride, 

■niod.  Remember  then,  the  happy  oees,  who  smiled  on  as— 

Was  unusually  benevolent,  afieetionate,  and  kind,  ^n^  di^d. 

Soft  soap  at  this  rate  must  be  cheap,  for  he  only  asked  Oood  night  to  thee,  my  sweet  one,  when  en  thy  bend. 

a  doUar,  ed  knee, 

For  making  me  a  GenUeman,  a  Genius,  aad  a  Scholar.  0o  not  forget  to  offer  up,  aaorisonfor  me| 

Hesaidthatlwasaudousto  gather  wealth,  and  fame,  Prayer  from  the  fervid  Chriltlan,  firom  a  heart  as  pnie 

But  never  at  the  sacrifice  of  my  character  and  name.  ^  Unae 

80ft  soap  again!  the  price  must  faU,  but  wait  awhile  WiD  be  aceeptiwe  in  Heaven,  even  for  a  soul  like  anas. 

»y^^/  A.H.8. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

1  DlSSERTAtlOir   tPOIf   PlDl6flKX. 

Our  reaffon  will notperhapt  be  displeited  if 
"We  introdaoe  Captain  O'Donahtte  more  parties 
yaHnlj  to  their  notice;  tre  shall  therefore  devote 
tlua  chapter  to  git'ing  sorae  aecoant  of  hii  birth, 
parentage,  and  tubaequent  career.  If  the  father 
of  Capt  O'Donahne  was  to  be  belieiF«d,  the  race 
«f  Donahne*8  were  kings  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  O'Connor's  were  eter  heard  of.  How  Ikr 
tliis  maj  be  correct  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer 
mn  opinion,  farther  than  that  no  man  can  be  sup- 
posed to  know  so  much  of  a  family's  history  as 
the  desoendant  himself  The  documents  were 
neyer  laid  before  us,  and  we  have  only  the  pos- 
Hive  asKttion  of  the  Sijuiteen  O'Donahue,  who 
«aserted  that  they  were  kings  in  Ireland  b^ore 
the  O'Connor's,  whose  pretensions  to  ancestry 
he  treated  with  contempt,  but  fiirther>  that  they 
were  renowned  for  their  strength,  and  were  fr^ 
moiui  for  using  the  longest  bows  in  batUe  that 
irere  ever  known  or  heard  of  Here  we  have 
wenmetantial  evidence,  although  not  proof. — 
If  strong,  they  might  have  been  kings  in  Ire- 
land, for  there  *  might  has  been  right'  for  many 
centuries,  and  certoinly  their  ae<piiiements  were 
banded  down  to  posterity,  as  ne  one  was  more 
ftmeus  fbr  drawing  the  long  bow  than  Squireen 
O'Donahue. 

Upon  these  pomts,  however,  we  must  leave 
aor  readers  to  fbrm  their  opinions.    Perhaps 

HlkmtiBiied  from  page  101. 


iK>me  one  mot^  acquainted  with  ihd  irchilftB  of 
the  country  may  be  able  to  set  tii  right  i^  we 
are  wrong,  or  to  corroborate  our  testimony  if  we 
are  nght  In  his  preiace  le  *  Anne  of  Geiers- 
tein.  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  that  ^  errors, 
however  trivial^  ou^ht,  in  his  opinion,  never  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  author.  Without  meeting 
With  a  candid  and  respectful  acknowledgement. 
Following  the  escample  of  so  gteat  a  man,  we 
can  only  say,  that  if^any  gentlemata  can  prove 
or  disprove  the  assertion  of  Squirceti  O'Doaa- 
hue,  to  wit,  that  the  O'Donahue's  were  kings  of 
Ireland  lonff  before  the  O'Connor's  were  beard 
of,  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
favor,  and  insert  his  remarks  in  the  next  edition. 
We  should  be  further  obliged  to  the  same  party, 
if  they  would  favor  us  with  an  idea  of  what  was 
implied  by  a  king  of  Ireland  in  those  days;  that 
is  to  say,  whether  he  held  a  court,  taxed  his  sub- 
jects, collected  revenue,  kept  a  standing  army, 
sisnt  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries,  and  did 
all  which  kings  do  now-a-dayt.^  or  whether  his 
shillelah  was  his  sceptre,  and  his  domain  some 
furze-crowned  hiUs  and  a  bog,  the  intricacies  of 
which  were  known  onlv  tonimself?  whether 
he  was  arrayed  in  jewelled  robes,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  weighing  on  his  temples  f  or  whether  he 
went  bare  leg^d  and  bare  armed,  with  his  bare 
locks  flowing  m  luxurious  wildness  to  the  breeze? 
We  request  an  answer  to  this  in  full  simplicity. 
We  observe  that  even  in  Ireland,  now,  a  fellow 
six  feet  hu^h,  and  stout  in  proportion,  is  called  a 
*prince  of  a  fellow,'  although  he  has  net  where- 
withal to  buy  a  paper  of  tobacco  to  fopply  his 


1» 
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dudeen:  And  arguing  firom  this  fkct,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  few  more  inches  in  stature, 
and  commensurate  muscular  increase  of  power, 
would  in  former  times  have  raised  the  *heir  ap- 
parent' to  the  dignity  of  the  Irish  throne.  But 
these  ahstruse  speculations  have  led  us  from  our 
history,  which  we  must  now  resume. 

Whatever  may  have  once  been  the  importance 
of  the  house  of  6' Donahue,  one  tiiinif^is  certaim 
that  there  are  many  uprand  dlbwAs  in  tAis  iTorlcH 
CTery  fiimily  in  it  has  its  wheel  of  fortune  which 
revolTes  faster  or  slower  as  the  fates  decree, 
and  the  descendant  of  kings  before  the  O'Con- 
nors' time  was  now  descended  into  a  specie*  of 
Viceroy,  Squireen  O'Donakue  beingithe  sfisw- 
ard  of  certun  Wild  estates  in  the  county  of  Gd- 
way,  belonging  to  a  family,  who,  for  many 
years,  had  shown  a  decided  aversion  to  the  nat- 
ural beauties  of  the  country,  and  had  thought 
fto'pvt  to  migrate  to  where,  tf  people  were  not 
■o  much  attached  to  them,  they  were  at  alT 
events  more  civilized.  These  estates  were  ex- 
tensive, but  not  lucrative.  They  abounded  in 
rocks,  brushwood,  and  woodcocks  dnripg  the 
season;  and  although  the  Squireen  0*Donahue 
did  his  best,  if  not  for  his  employer,  at  least  for 
himself,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  con- 
trived to  support,  with  any  thing  like  leepeel*- 
bility  (which  in  that  part  of  the  county  means 
*dacent  clothes  to  wear,')  a  very  numerous 
fiiraily,  lineally  descended  from  the  moat  ancient 
of  all  the  kings  of  Ireland. 

Before  the  Squireen  had  obtained  his  employ- 
menty  he  had  sunk  his  rank  and  travelled  much 
— as  a  courier — thereby  gaining  much  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  If,  therefore,  he  had  no 
wealth  to  leave  his  children,  at  all  events  he 
could  give  them  that  knowledge  which  is  said  to 
be  better  than  worldly  possessions.  Having 
three  sens  and  eight  daughters,  all  of  t)iem 
growing  up  healthy  and  strong,  with  commen 
•urate  appetites,  he  soon  found  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  them  as  fkst  as  he  could.  His 
eldest,  who,  strange  to  say,  for  an  0'I>onahue, 
was  a  quiet  lad,  he  had,  as  a  fkvor,  lent  to  his 
brother,  who  kept  a  small  tobacconist  and  gro- 
cer's shop  in  Dublin,  and  his  brother  was  so 
fend  of  him,  that  O'Carroll  (^Donahue  was 
bound  to  him  ae  an  apprentice.  It  certainly 
was  a  degradation  for  the  descendant  of  such 
ancient  kings  to  be  weighing  out  pennyworths 
of  sugar,  and  supplying  halroenny  papers  of  to- 
bacco to  the  old  apple  and  tfsh- women;  but  still, 
there  we  must  leave  the  heir-apparent  while  we 
turn  to  the  second  son,  Mr  Fatnck  CDonahue, 
whoee  history  we  are  now  relating,  having  al- 
ready made  the  reader  acquainted  with  him  by 
Mi  introdnetion  in  St.  James's  Park. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ni    WHICH  TRC  AnVICC  Of  A  TAtWtSR  DCtiBVSS 

pscuUAK  Arraimoii. 

It  may  be  svpposed  that  as  steward  ol*  the  ea- 
lates,  Squireen  O'Donahue  had  some  influence 


ever  the  numerons  tenants  on  the  property,  and 
this  influence  he  took  care  to  make  the  most  of ; 
his  assistance  in  a  political  contest  was  rewarded 
by  an  enslgncy  of  one  of  his  sons,  in  a  re^ 
m&^  tbeki  rmismg  in  Ireland,  and  this  ofier  wnm 
too  good' to  be  refused;  so,  one  fine  day,  Squir- 
een O'Donahue  came  home  from  Dublin,  well 
bespattered  with  mud,  and  found  his  son  Patrick 
ahia  well  hespatteredi  with  mud,  having  just  re- 
tufned  Hotfie  lh>ra  a  very  successful  expedition 
against  the  woodcocks. 

*  Patrick,  my  jewel,'  said  the  Squireen,  takin^^ 
a  seat  and  wiping  his  face,  for  he  was  rather 
wam  with'  hia  ride,  hpou're  »made  man.' 

*'And  well  made  Ibo,  father,  if  the  girls  axe 
aiiytiiing  of  judges,'' relied  f  irtnck. 

*Touputme  out,'  replied  the  Squireen,  ^you've 
more  to  be  vain  of  than  your  figure.' 

*And  what  may  that  be  you're  discoursing 
abouCy  fMer?' 

*  ICothing  more  nor  less,  better  nor  worae,  but 
you're  an  enaign  in  yoar  Majesty's  new  regi- 
ment— the  No.  has  escaped  mv  memory.' 

*  I'd  rather  be  a  colonel,  father,'  replied  Pat- 
rick musing. 

*  The  colonel's  to  come,  you  spalpeen,'  replied 
the  Squireen. 

*And  tlw  fortune  to  make,  I  expect,'  aaid 
Patrick. 

*  Tou've  just  hit  it;  buthav'n't  you  the  whole 
world  before  you  to  pick  and  choose?' 

•WeU,'  said  Patnck,  after  a  pause;  4've  no 
objection.' 

•No  objection!  why  don't  yon  jump  out  of  yoor 
akin  with  delight!  at  all  events  you  might  jump 
high  enough  to  break  in  the  eeifing.' 

•There'anoeailing  to  break,'  replied  Patriek, 
loodciag  up  at  the  rafUrs» 

^Tkat'a  true  enovgh,  but  them  yen  mi^  go 
QHt  of  your  seven  aenaes  in  a  rational  sort  efai 
way.' 

«i  reaUy  can't  aee  for  why,  father  dear.  Tom 
tell  me  rm  to  leave  my  poor  oLd  mother,  wh«^ 
doats  upon  me;  ray  sistetsv  who  are  fond  of  me; 
my  friends  here  (patting  the  dogs),  who  follow 
me;  the  hilhi,  thai  I  love;  and  the  woodeoeks, 
which  I  shoot;  to  go  to  be  shot  myself,  and  buri- 
ed like  adead  deg,  witheii  being  akined,  tm 
the  field  of  battle.' 

a  tell  you  to  go  forth  into  the  world  Man  ofll- 
oer,  and  nuke  yo«r  fiortune;  to eome  baak  agott^ 
eral.  and  be  the  greatest  man  of  yonr  femilt.— 
And  don't  be  too  unhappy  about  not  being  akin^ 
ned.  Before  yo«  ate  older  at  wiset,  dead  or  aliT*, 
yoall  be  skinned,  I'll  anawer  ier  it/ 

•WeU  father,  I'll  m  b«l  I  espeat  there'll  he 
a  good  deal  of  ground  to  maroh  over  bafim  I'fla  a 
general.' 

*And  you've  a  good  pair  eTlegav' 

•So  I'm  told  every  day  of  my  lifb.  Ill  make 
the  best  use  of  thorn  when  I  start;  but  it'a  the 
starting  I  don't  Um,  and  that'i  the  real  tnith, 

fether.^  .    ,.^. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  at  the  indifief- 
ence  shown  by  Patnch  at  the  intelligeaeo  coa»- 
munioated  by  his  father;  biit  the  fkct  waa,  Mr 
Patrick  O'Uonahue  was  very  deep  in  love. — 
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This  cooled  liif  aatiwul  ardor;  and  it  miut  be 
oonfeMed  that  there  mat  every  eicuse,  for  a 
more  lovely  creature  than  Judith  M'Crae  never 
Qziflted.  Te  part  with  her  was  the  only  difficul- 
ty, and  aUhls,fiuaiIy  feelings  were  bmt  a  cJk>ah 
to.  the  real  cause  of  his  QQwTUingness. 

f Nevertheless,, you  jpiust .start  to-morroF,  o^y 
hoy,'  said  iiia  father. 

^WhatBiust  be,  must/  replied  Patrick,  *so 
there'san  ead  of  the>  matter.  I  Ul  just  go  out 
for  a  bit  of  a  walk,  just  to  stretch  my  legs.' 

^They  require  a  deal  of  stretching,  l^at,  con- 
sidering you've  been  twenty  miles,  at  least,  this 
morning,  over  the  mountains,'  said  the  Squir- 
een. 

But  Patrick  was  out  of  hearing;  he  had  leapt 
OTer  a  stolie  wall  which  separated  his  father's 
.potatoe  ground  from  CouieUus  Jkf'Crae.'a,  and 
bad  hastened  to  Judith,  whom  he  ihund  very 
busy  getting  the  dinner  ready. 

*Judith, my  dear,*: said  Patrick,  'my  heart's 
,^uite  broke,  with  the  bad  news  I  have  to  tell 
,jon.  -S^ire  I'mifpingto  leave  ,you  tonmonow 
.morning.' 

•Now,  Patrick,  you're  jaking,  surely.' 

•Devil  a.  joke  in  it.  .I'm  an  ensign  in.  a  jegi- 
ment.' 

•Then  I'll  die  Patrick.' 

•More  like  that  I  will,  Judith;  what  with 
grief  and  a  bullet  to  help  it,  perhaps.' 

•Now  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Patrick.^' 

•Mean  to  go,  sure;  because  I  oan't  help  mT- 
■elf ;  and  to  come  back  again,  if  ever  I've  the 
I  uck  of  it.  My  heart's  leaping  out  of  my  mquth 
entirely.' 

•And  mine's  dead,'  replied  Judith,  in  tears. 

•It's  no  use  crying,  mavourneen.  I'll  be 
back  to  dance  at  my  own  wedding,  if  so  be  I 
can.* 

•There'll  be  neither  wedding  fpr  you,  Patrick 
nor  wake  either,  for  you'U  lie  on  the  cold  ground, 
and  be  ploughed  in  like  muck.' 

•That's  but  cold  comfort  from  vou,  Judith,, but 
we'll  hopefor  a  better  ending,  but  I  must  go 
back  now,  and  you'll  meet  me  this  evening  oe- 
jond  the  shealing.' 

*Won't  it  be  for  the  last  time,  Patrick?'  repli- 
ed Judith  with  her  apron  up  to  her  eyes. 

•If  I've  any  voice  in  the  matter,  I  say  no. — 
Please  the  pigs,  I'll  come  a  colonel.' 

•Thenyou^l  be  no  match  for  Judith  M'Crae,' 
replied  the  sobbing  girl. 

•  Shoot  easy,  my  Judith,  that's  touching  my 
honor;  if  I'm  a  general  it  will  be  all  the  same.' 

«0,  Patrick!  Patrick!' 

Patrick  folded  Judith  in  his  arms,  took  one 
luss,and  then  hastened  out  of  the  house,  saying 
— •Kemember  the  shealing,  Judith  dear,  there 
we'll  talk  the  matter  over  easy  and  comforta- 
ble.' 

Patrick  returned  to  his  house,  where  he  found 
bis  mother  and  sisters  in  tears.  They  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  prepare  his  wardrobe,  which, 
by-the-bye,  did  not  give  them  much  trouble 
from  its  extent;  they  only  had  to  mpnd  every 
individual  article.  His  father  was  sitting  dpwn 
by  the  hearth,  and  when  he  saw  Patrick  he  said 
to  him— > 


'Now  just  come  here,  my  boy,  and  take  a 
stbol,  while  you  listen  to  me  and  learn  a  lit^ 
worldly  wiaoom.  for. I  may  not  have  much  tine 
to  talk  to. you  when  we  are  at  Duhliii.' 

<  Patriok  took  a  seat  and  was  all  attention. 

•You'll  just  observe,  Pat,  that  it's  a  very  ^Af^e 
thing  to  be  an  o^Euter  in  the  King's  army;  Wh 
body  dares  to  treat  vou  ill,  althoujsh  you  m^J 
illtrifat  othem,  which  is  no  small  a3 vantage  .in 
this  world.* 

•There's  truth  in  that,'  replied  Patrick. 

•Tou  see,  when  you  get  into  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, you  may  help  yourself;  and,  if  you  t  look 
aharp,,  there's  very  pretty  .piekings  ail  in  a  qpiiet 
way,  yipn,  understand.' 

•That,  indeed.' 

•You  observe,  Pat,  that,  as  one^of  his  nffitefs, 
the  Xing  expects  you.  to  appear  apd  jive  iihoia 
gentlciman,  only  he  forgets  to  five  yoa  ^  means 
of  so  doing;  you  mast,  theieiore,  take  all  y^u  , 
can  ^t  from  his  ,Maiesty,.and  other  pefl|Jam«gt 
make  up  the  difference. 

•That's  a  matter  o'  colyrs^'  iaJd.Patiick. 

•You'll  soon  see  your  .way  clear,  and^findicnit 
viKhat  you  may  be  permitted  to  do  and  whatyiou 
may  not;*  for  the  ^ing  eapeets  you  to  keep  «p 
the  charaeter  of  a  gentleman  as  well  as  <  tbsrap- 
pearaace.' 

•  O'  course.' 

•Mayhap  you  may  be  obliged  to  ran  in  4eht 
a  little — a  gentleman  may  do ,  that;  mayhap 
yea  may  not  be  able  to  pay — that's  ,a  ges(Ue- 
mazk's  case  very  often — u  so,  jMver  go  .ao 
far  as  twenty  pounds;  first, .  beeause  the  law 
don't  reach;  .and,  secondly,  because  twenfy 
pounds  is  qoite  enough  to  make.a  man/saffiBrier 
the  good  of  his  counSy.' 

iThexet's  sense  m  that,  father.' 

•Aad„Patrick,  xeooUect  that  people  iudge  bgr 
appearances  in  this  world,  especially  wbm 
they've  nothing  else  to  go  by.  If  you  talk 
small,  ^01^  credit  will  be  small;  bat  if  you  talk 
large,  it  will  be  jostin  proportion.' 

H  perceive, Aither.' 

•It*snot  mn«h  pfopertjr  we  poasess  iniihis 
eaid  county  o£  Gal  way,  that's  certain;,  hot  you 
must  talk  of  this  property  as  if  I  was  the  squire, 
^nd  not  the  steward;  and  when  j^vk  talk  of  Ibe 
quantity  of  woodcocks  you -hare  bagged,  yea 
mpst  say  on  our  property.' 

•  I  .understand,  &ther.' 

•A^d.yoa must  eurse  your  stars  at  being, « 
younger  brother;  it  will  ,be,  an  excuse  lor  TOttr 
havmgvno  money,  but  it,  will  make  them  ba[ie«e 
that  irs  ,in  the  family,  at  all  eventis.' 

•I  perceive,'  replied  Patrick. 

•There's  one  thing  more,  Pat-^t's  an  •  Irish 
•regiment,  so^you  must.get  out  of  it  as  eooA  as 
possible  byexc^hange.' 

•For,  why?* 

•This  for  why;  you  will.be  among  those  bom 
too  near  h^ne,  ahd  who  may  donbtall  you  ear, 
hecause.your.etory  may .  interfere  with  ihmr 
own.  Cret.into  an. English  regiment,  by  1^ 
.msans^and  there  you'll  be  beyond  the  reach  jef 
ooi^ti^adiction,  which  an't  pleai«nt.' 

tTrae  enough,  ^ther.' 
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George  St,  George  JuUmh. 


■tz  with  the  Qtmoflt  impatience.  At  that  am* 
picious  honr,  bis  amenta  bad  engaged  to  retvm, 
and  in  them  allhishopes  of  success  were  center* 
ed.  His  suspense  was  painful;  still  he  was 
sanguine ;  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think 
even  of  failure,  but  walked  round  the  eastern 
extremities  of  the  metropolis  with  the  riew  of 
fixing  upon  the  most  eligible  neighborhood  for 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  Association's 
soup.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  agents 
were  most  zealous.  Their  commission — being 
twenty-five  per  cent  upon  all  thej  collected — 
stimulated  them  to  exertions  almost  beyond 
their  strength,  for  they  were  getting  rather  old, 
and  their  stomachs  had  not  for  some  time  been 
over-loaded.  They,  notwithstanding,  managed 
to  keep  up ;  they  waited  at  first  enly  upon  those 
whose  benevolence  had  long  been  conspicuous, 
and  the  result  was  that  on  their  return  to  the 
office  it  was  found  that  the  nett  produce  of  their 
exertions  during  the  day  amounted  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  pounds. 

To  ^xpiain  how  delighted  Gkorge  was  with 
this  result  were  supererogatory ;  it  will  be  per- 
haps now  quite  snificient  to  state  that  neither 
he  nor  Julia  retired  supperless  that  night. 

He  was  nevertheless  up  before  daybreak  in 
the  morning,  and  so  were  his  agents,  who  were 
equally  delighted  with  himself,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence orthe  profits  of  the  previous  day,  re- 
newed their  exertions  with  increased  zeal. 

In  the  courM  of  the  morning  George  hired  a 
house  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoxton,  and  having 
purchased  a  board  of  extraordinary  dimensions, 
which  he  directed  te  be  put  up,  and  handsomely 
repainted  with  all  possible  expedition,  he  sent 
for  Junot  the  cook,  whom  he  accompanied  with 
the  view  of  purchasing  coppers  and  other 
culinary  utensils,  in  order  that  the  legitimate 
business  of  the  Association  might  commence 
without  delay. 

All  this  was  achieved  with  amazing  despatch; 
and,  as  the  agents  that  day  had  been  equally 
successful,  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  bullocks'  heads  and  shins  of  beef 
were  at  a  premium.  Geor^,  actompanied  by 
Junot — for  Junot  possessed  a  good  nose  and 
sound  judgment— bought  them  idl  up :  for  miles 
round  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  shin  of  beef  was 
to  be  had ;  and  as  Junot  and  a  couple  of  scullery 
maids,  whom  he  drove  about  dreadfully,  were 
hard  at  work  throughout  the  night ;  the  next 
/day  at  noon  the  soup  was  ready  for  distribution. 

And  excellent  soup  it  was ;  Junot  prided  him- 
self upon  it,  and  George  when  he  tasted  it  never 
enjoyed  any  thing  more  in  his  life. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  its  distri- 
bution, groups  of  miserable  emaciated  half-naked 
creatures  assembled  and  stood  shivering  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  in  the  yard.  Some  had 
kettles,  seme  sauce-pans,  some  jugs,  and  some 

Sails,  while  their  haggard  looks  proclaimed  that 
ope  had  but  just  brightened  up  despair. 
And  when  the  hour  came  their  eager  haste  to 
be  supplied  was  distressing.    It  was  tasted  by 
all  the  very  instant  it  was  obtained,  and  ap- 
peared to  tie  by  all  much  approved  ;  but  while 


some  drank  it  oflT  with  Avidity  oft  the  n>et,otheif 
hastened  away,  with  their  vessels  well  filled,  to 
divide  it  with  those  who  were  perishing  at 
home. 

This  of  course  cut  up  the  alamode  business 
completely  :  it  was  all  round  the  neiffhborhood 
at  an  absolute  stand  still,  for  Junot,  who  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  continued  to  ladle 
out  his  savory  decoction  until  his  coppers  were 
perfectly  empty,  which  occupied  nearly  three 
hours. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  period  Junot  shut  up 
shop  and  went  to  bed,  being  as  he  himself  dcs 
clared  'fatigue  mosh,  as  the  pepel  came  two  tree 
times  ovare ;'  but  George  leaving  the  premises 
in  the  care  of  a  substantia]  looking  person,  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  see  that  nobody  was  served 
twice — went  to  the  office  to  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions fi^m  his  agents,  who  eontinued  to  be 
very  successful. 

tfpon  the  most  munificent  of  the  donors, 
George  in  due  time  called  in  his  character  of 
Hon.  Sec,  to  solicit  permission  to  publish  their 
names  as  patrons  of  the  Institution,  and  as  he 
convinced  those  who  imagined  that  acts  of 
benevolence^  ought  to  be  concealed,  that  the 
publication  of  their  example  would  prompt  emu- 
lation, he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lonf  list  of 
patrons  who  benevolently  increased  their  dona- 
tions, in  order  that  in  the  eye  of  ths  public  their 
names  might  stand  well. 

Having  studied  human  nature  rather  deeply » 
George  aevertised  these  names  in  ev«ry  paper 
of  importance,  and  those  advertisements  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  many  other  benevolent  persons 
to  subscribe,  wi&  motives  which  probably  could 
not  be  attributable  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
alone.  Their  names,  notwithstanding,  appear- 
ed. Geori^e  kept  faith  with  all.  He  received 
the  subscriptions  of  the  rich  and  supplied  the 
poor  daily  with  excellent  soup,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  which  lasted  three  months,  found 
a  balance  in  his  favor  of  one  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
oeoroe's    scheme   for  transmutiitg    quicK- 

SILVBK  IKTO    GOLD. 

Being  now  in  a  position  to  speculate  with 
efiect,  Geor|re  directed  his  attention  to  various 
schemes,  with  a  view  to  the  rapid  realization  of 
a  fortune.  He  felt  perfectly  sure  that  this  wis 
practicable,  and  had  no  apprehension  that  the 
sum  he  had  made  by  starting  the  Soup  Associa- 
tion— by  which,  he  contended,  he  had  injiued 
no  one,  while  he  had  benefited  thousands — 
would  be  the  germ  of  fruit  that  would  approach 
perfection  only  to  be  blasted. 

At  this  important  period  of  our  history  it  hap- 
pened that  the  existence  of  various  South 
American  mining  speculations  created  a  mania 
in  the  public  mind  of  a  character  so  stubborn, 
that  although  the  wild  schemes  were  denounced 
by  men  of  the  most  extensive  experience,  and 
highest  standing  in  the  commercial  world,  as 
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well  as  bj  ^  moft  important  portion  of  thB 
public  press,  that  mania  could  not  be  subdued. 

Soutb  America  was  at  that  particular  time  in 
a  state  of  open  rebellion ;  and  it  was  of  course 
the  object  and  the  policj  of  Spain  to  throw  eTorjr 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  aohieyement 
of  the  independence  of  the  revolted  proTinoes. 

Now  of  course,  George  knew  all  about  this, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  stronsly  inclined  to  the 
belief,  that  he  was  able  to  make  this  lamentable 
state  of  things  highlj  advantageous  to  him- 
self. 

He  therefore  watehed  with  an  eagle's  eye  the 
progress  of  events.  He  suffered  nothing  to 
escape  him.  He  ascertained  that  quicksilvsr 
was  essential  to  the  separation  of  the  precious 
metal  from  the  ore  in  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion :  he  assertained  that  this  highly  important 
article  bad  been  for  some  time  previously  neg- 
lected ;  that  there  was  then  comparatively  a 
very  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  United  King' 
dom  ;  that  it  was  principally  in  bond,  and  held 
by  a  few  individusis ;  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  supply  was  imported  from  Cadiz,  and  that 
it  came  from  the  mines  of  Almadon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Manoha,  which  mines  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown :  and  having  ascertained  all 
this,  Qeorge  saw  bis  way  clearly. 

His  first  object  now  was  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  in  this  he  suc'^ 
ceeded  without  m«eh  delay,  when  he  submitted 
to  his  Exeelleno^  whether,  in  the  event  of  the 
exportation  of  qoioksilver  from  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz being  strictly  prohibited,  it  would  not  tend 
to  cheek  those  speculations  from  which  the  re- 
bellona  provinees  were  deriving  so  much  advan- 
tage. 

The  hint  was  taken  in  an  instant.  The  effect 
was  seen  at  a  glance.  His  Excellency  thanked 
him — heartily  thanked  him~as  a  friend  of  old 
Spain,  and  Geor^  left  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man  fully  conscious  of  having  gained  a  grand 
point,  although  be  cared  in  reality  no  more  for 
old  Spain  than  he  did  for  the  rebels  themselves. 

This  point  having  thus  been  accomplished, 
George  wnited  not  for  the  news  of  t)ie  prohibi- 
tion'to  arrive  in  England,  because  he  knew  what 
effect  it  would  have  in  the  market ;  and  feeling 
quite  certain  that  the  prohibition  would  be  pro- 
claimed and  enforced,  he  made  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  names  of  all  the  holders  of  quicksil- 
ver in  the  country,  and  just  before — according 
to  his  calculation — the  news  ought  to  have  ar- 
rived, he  cautiously  sent  brokers  into  the  mar- 
ket, with  a  commission  to  purchase  at  fourteen 
days  prompt,  and  thus  became  the  secret  header 
of  all  the  quicksilver  in  the  kingdom. 

He  then  panted  for  the  arrival  of  this  glorious 
news.  Day  after  day  passed,  and  yet  it  did  not 
come.  Had  he  possessed  sufficient  means  to  pay 
for  all  he  had  purchased,  at  tb^  expiration  of 
the  fourteen  days,  it  would  have  been  of  slight 
importance,  the  holders  being  under  contract  to 
deliver;  but  he  had  not  at  his  command  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  sum  required,  and  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  selling  it  within  the  four- 
teen days,  at  the  paltry  profit,  perhaps,  often  or 
fifteen  per  cent. 


Still  the  news  would  not  arrivv !  The  time 
had  more  than  half  expired,  and  no  syllable  on 
the  subject  had  been  breathed. 

At  length,  beginning  to  despair  of  full  sue- 
©ess,  he  resolved  upon  a  plan  by  which  he  might 
secure  two  thirds,  or  at  least,  half  the  profiU  of 
the  speculaUonj  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
luUon,  be  went  at  opce  to  Bull,  his  old  employ- 
er j  and  bavmg  explained  to  him  candidly  and 
fairly  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  offered 
him  a  third  of  the  profiUofthe  transaction,  if  he 
would  but  have  in  readiness  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  the  purchase  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourteen  days,  in  the  event  of  the  news  net  ar- 
riving. 

Bull  was  delighted  with  the  project,  and  rub- 
bed his  hands  gleefnlly  as  the  poinU  were  ex- 
plained, and  applauded  George  highly;  when, 
aflerconsulting  with  Jones,  his  chief  clerk,  by 
whose  opinion  he  was  invariably  guided,  and 
who  had  ten  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  all  hits, 
he  agreed  to  have  in  readiness  whatever  sum 
might  be  required;  but  he  wanted  half  the  pro- 
fits. Oh  I  he  couldn't  think  for  a  moment  of 
having,  less  than  a  fiur  half. 

Well !  George,  having  then  no  other  alterna- 
tive, consented  to  let  him  have  half,  while  Jones 
was  to  have  his  per  oentage  upon  the  whole. 

*But,*  said  Bull,  who  continued  to  rub  his 
hands  in  a  stote  of  ecsUcy,  (whateveryoudomy 
dear  fellow,  for  Heaven 'a  sake,  don't  make  a. 
mess  of  it  now.* 

•Leave  that  to  me,*  said  George 

*8tick  to  it,  my  dear  boy,  stick  to  it.  Get 
the  earliest  information.  But,'  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  <how  is  that  to  be  got.' 

•I'll  get  it,*  said  George ;  'do  not  fear.* 

•But  how  are  you  to  know  before  any  one 
else.' 

•That  of  course  will  be  impossible;  all  1  un- 
dertake to  do  is,  to  obtain  the  information  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  market.' 

•That's  the  point  1  that's  the  point !  But  how 
is  it  to  be  done  ?' 

•It  shall  be  done,*  said  George,  'if  you'll  leave 
me  to  manage  it.* 

•My  dear  boy !  I  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  you.  I  leave  the  management  in  your  hands 
entirely.  I  would  not  interfere  with  your  ar- 
rangements for  the  world.  I'll  stake  my  life 
upon  our  success.  We  cannot  fail,  because  I 
know  that  you  can  obtain  the  first  information, 
but  the  question  with  me  is  simply,  how  are  you 
to  do  it?' 

George  smiled,  and  proposed,  that  they  should 
go  to  the  west-end ;  a  proposition  which  was  im- 
mediately acceeded  to  by  Bull,  and  they  started. 
It  was  then  nearly  eleven,  and  as  George  was 
determined  to  ascerUin,  if  possible,  whether  the 
Spanish  government  had  acted,  or  intended  to 
act  upon  his  suggestion'  they  entered  the  first 
coach  they  came  to,  and  were  driven  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ambassador. 

On  the  way,  George,  wishing  to  conceal  noth- 
ing from  Bull,  then  explained  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  suggested,  that  while  he  was  with  the 
ambassador.  Bull  should  remain  in  the  coach. 
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m  order  that,  if  mf  inftniMtion  m»  ^tuii^d, 
they  ntfht  be  dmiem  baek  at  esae. 

Aocordinffly,  on  their  amyal  at  the  heotei 
George  alighted  akme,  aad  haTing  learned  that 
the  arabaMador  was  within,  aent  up  his  eard,  uid 
m  a  short  time  was  mdieied  in  doe  ferm  into 
hM  Ezcellencj'a  p<resenee. 

The  ambassador  received  him  with  great  cor- 
diahtj;  he-was  indeed  excessiTelj  polite,  and 
seemed  muoh  pleased  to  see  him;  for  having 
taken  the  credit  of  the  sng^stion  to  himself,  he 
had  that  very  morning  received  fh>mhi8  govern- 
ment compliments  which  had  raised  his  spirits 
to  the  highest  piteh  of  ecstaoy. 

4  have  to  apologise,'  said  George,  *for  haviit|f 
thos  again  presumed  to  intrude  upon  your  £x- 
eellencv's  Suable  time,  but—' 

^Pardon  me,  sace,'  said  his  Exoellency,  bow- 
ing most  profoundly;  *I  most  beg;  no  appollosha. 
I  will  be  too  happy  for  any  sogestion  you  will 
have  to  make  to  me.' 

*I  am  sorry,'  said  Georse,  *1hat  I  should  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  my  former  sug- 
gestion deemed  unworthy  of  being  acted  upon 
by  the  Spanish  government.' 

*Ma  tear  sare,'  cried  his  Excellency,  *it  was 
no  sosh  thing !  It  is  aoted  upon  !  I  receive  an 
extraordinare  tftspateb  thisroomin|r!  The  port 
is  close  fast,  ma  tear  sir !  The  quicksilver  was 
prohibit  at  vonce.' 

4  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon,' said  George, 
rising  on  the  instant.  ^I  of  course,  was  not 
aware  of  that  fact;  if  I  had  been,  I  certainly 
should  not  have  troubled  your  Excellency 
again.' 

*Ma  tear  sare,'  said  his  Excellency,  staring  as 
if  be  really  didn't  exactly  understand  this  sud- 
den desire  on  the  part  of  George  to  go;  *it  is, 
pelieve  a  me,  no  trobel ! — ^bot  you  have  some 
othare  sogestion  to  make  to  me — eh  ?' 

'No,'  replied  George ;  *I  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  upon  your  Excellency,  simply  to  ascer- 
tain whether  that  which  I  suggested  had  been 
adopted  or  spumed.' 

'Spam,  ma  tear  sare !  no  sosh  thing !  It  gave 
verv  mo^  delight  ?  Bot  ma  tear  sare !— you 
will  not  go  zhist  yet,  directly  !  .1  will  like  to 
have  some  littel  conversation  with  you  !' 

*  Your  excellency  will  pardon  me,'  said  George, 
who  had  no  wish  whatever  to  remain.  I  am 
rather  in  haste;  I  called,  but  for  a  moment. 

«Wale ;  bot  what  in  vour  judgment  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  rebels  V  said  his  Excellency, 
anxious  Ao  bring  George  back  to  his  seat. 

•Precisely,'  replied  George,  pretending  to  mis- 
understand him,  and  bowing  with  grace  while 
approaching  the  door;  »I  agree  wiUi  vou  per- 
fectly. It  must  have  that  effect.  I  have  the 
honor  to  wish  your  Excellency  good  morning. 

It  was  manifest  that  his  Excellency  did  not 
much  like  this;  however,  he  continued  to  be  ex- 
tremely polite,  and  bowed  with  striking  profun- 
dity. 

'All  right,'  cried  Gteorge,  on  re-entering  the 
ooacb  in  which  Bull  sat  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
the  most  painful  'Drive,  he  added,  addressing 
the  coachman,  'like  lightning  to  the  Strand ! — 


TIbe  great  news,'  he  autttiiiuiid,  *htg  arrivad ! — 
just  arrived !  The  prohibition  hi  enforced ! — not 
another  pound  will  be  allowed  to  be  exported.' 

<Well,  my  dear  fellow  P—Wefi  f*  cned  BuH 
with  almost  breathless  impatience. 

'Welt;  go  at  once  down  to  the  city;  commis- 
sion at  least  hal^apdoxen  brokers  to  go  openby 
into  the  market  and  to  buy  up  quicksilver  im- 
mediately at  any  priee^  while  I  am  doing  that 
which  win  give  strength  and  color  to  the  sud- 
den demand,  and  I'll  meet  you  at  the  office  at 
three.' 

«But  do  we  want  more  ?'  inquired  Bull. 

'More !  There's  no  more  to  be  had !  I  am 
the  holder  of  it  all !  don't  you  see  ?  Let  them 
try  their  hearia  out,  they  cannot  puwkaaa  a 
pound.' 

'Aye !    Then  this  is  to  create  a  demand  ?' 

'Why,ofoourse.' 

'EzceUent!  ExoeUent!  Neihmf  could  he 
better !  Teu*re  a  clever  fellow,  Julian,  a  clever 
fellow.    Jove !  what  a  price  it  will  be  ?' 

'Now  you  understand  perfectly  ?'  said  George, 
pulling  the  check-string.  'I  get  out  out  here. 
Let  wm  buy  all  they  can — ^no  linut  as  to  price  V  > 

'I  see,  I  see !'  said  Bull,  in  a  state  of  rapture. 
*I  see  my  dear  fellow,  I  see*' 

George  alighted,  and  asthe  eoach  drove  off 
with  all  possible  speed  towards  the  city,  he 
walked  calmly  into  the  office  of  an  evening  pa- 
per, which  had  been  foremost  in  exposing  and 
denouncing  the  speculative  folly  of  the  age. 

'Can  1  see  the  editor.'*  inquired  George  of  the 
person  in  attendance. 

'He  is  very  much  engaged,'  was  the  reply. 

•Of  course  he  must  be  I  am  aware  at  this  hour, 
but  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  him  that  I 
have  something  of  the  highest  importance  to 
eommunicate  ? 

'What  name  shall  I  say.'' 

Georffe  handed  him  his  card,  and  the  person 
proceeoed  to  the  sanctum. 

At  that  period,  editors  of  newspapers  were  al- 
most invariablv  inaecessible  to  strangers,  not 
only  because  they  amazingly  disliked  being  put 
out  of  their  wajr,  but  because  there  were  then 
many  persons  m  the  metropolis  to  whom  the 
process  of  sileneing  an  editor,  engaged  in  the 
exposition  of  biU»ble  speoulatiena,  would  have 
imparted  no  pain. 

The  ^Btleman,  however,  connected  with 
this  particular  paper,  consented  to  lee  George, 
who  was  accoroinf  ly  admitted. 

'Tou  have,  I  believe,'  said  George,  'constant- 
ly  and  strenuously  endeavored  bo  caution  the 
public  against  the  folly  of  entering  into  these 
miserable  bubbles,  these  South  An^rican  min- 
ing speculations.'' 

'We  have,'  replied  the  editor,  solemnly  and 
distinctly. 

'It  is  with  reference  to  that  praiseworthy  ob- 
ject that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  hpon 
you  now.  Tou  are  aware  that  m  obtaining  the 
pure  gold,  the  use  of  quicksilver  is  absolutely 
necessary;  you  are  also  aware,  that  whatever 
the  value  of  these  mines  may  be,  that  value 
would  be  sensibly  diminished  if  no  quicksilver 
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mre  to  be  htd;  but  }te«  aie  Bot  Mvaro^  fiMl 
GODTioced  that  you  are  not,  or  yon  w«ulcl  Jiwrs 
exposed  H  befiue  bow  in  joos  pablie^jiipited 
joimial — that  there  is  at  thw  time  aa  atlemplb^ 
lag  made  to  monopolioe  fecrttlj  the  whole  ci 
the  qmckfulTieff  in  the  kingdom.' 

4  certainly  was  not  aware  of  that,'  retained 
the  editor,  *but  if  it  be  to,  I  oannot  pepoei¥e  that 
it  will  be  of  any  gveat  pemAnent  importanee, 
inaamnch  as  the  anpply  m  qnite  certain  to  be  «t 
leaat  equal  to  the  demand.' 

*Not,'  rejoined  George,  'if  the  sopply  be  pro- 
hibited.' 

*I  grant  you !    But  t#  it  prohibited  ?' 

•It  IS.' 

•JBJees  my  life  and  soul !'  exelaimed  the  editor, 
floixing  the  morning  journals.  *It  ia  strange 
that  I  should  have  l^rd  nothing  of  it !  There 
is  nothing  at  all  about  it  in  any  of  the  papers.' 

•There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  papers  of  this 
raonung;  but  the  papers  of  to-morrow  will  be 
full  of  it.' 

•Bless  my  life  aod  obcil !  it's  rerj  strange,  it 
is  indeed  very  strange,  that  1  should  hare  re- 
Qsired  no  in£>nnatioA  on  the  svbjeet;  but  are 
you  rare?' 

^uite  suee.' 

•I  shouldn't  wonder ;  I  shouldn't  be  surprised; 
I  shouldn't  at  all  be  astoniahed.  I  perceive  its 
efliset.  Very  likely.  Dearme!— why  the  shares 
— sir !  this  will  burst  the  bubble.' 

•I  imagined,'  said  Oeoree,  'that  you,  having 
exerted  yourself  so  landwy,  with  the  view  of 
ehecking  these  ruinons  speenktions,  would  like 
to  have  the  earliest  infi>nQatk>n  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore—" 

•1  thank  you,  1  feel  extremely  obliged.  It 
shall  certainly  be  noticed,  sir.  Ia  the  present 
commercial  crisis,  it  is  of  the  deepest  importance. 
Of  course  I  may  depend  upon  the  authenticity 
of  this  information  ? 

•Tou  have  the  means  at  your  command,'  re* 
plied  George,  'of  ascertaining  beyond  all  dotibt. 
If  you  send  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  you  will 
BRd  that  the  port  of  Cadix  is  closed  to  the  ex- 
portation of  quicksilver ;  if  you  send  to  the  city 
you  will  find  the  brokers  most  eager  to  buy  up 
quicksilver  at  almost  any  price.' 

•I  am  perfectly  satisfieid.  I  perceive  the  whole 
beanngs  of  the  question^  Is  this  known  to 
m«BT,  may  I  ask  ?' 

•Tlie  prohibition  is  at  present  known  but  to 
three  persons  in  England  beside  yourself.' 

•And  I  presmne  yoa  have  no  intention  of 
impartiag  tne  inftarmatioa  to  aay  other  evening 
paper?' 

•Most  certainly  not  Mo ;'  added  George,  ca- 
Talierly,  •  I  thought  it  a  thing  which  oufht  at 
onee  to  be  noticea,  that  the  public  mifrht  be  put 
an  their  guard  as  soon  as  aossible.  f  therefore 
just  called  in,  although  or  course  the  morning 
papers  will  have  it.' 

*No  doubt.  I  feel  exceedinglv  obliged  by  your 
aalUng.  It  is,  as  you  observe,  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  noticed  as  early  as  possible.  I'll 
take  care  that  the  piAlio  ars  piU  upoa  their 
fvafd*    Yoa  have  vy  thftiikf.' 


Gaorge  then  tseh  his  leave ;  aad  wtfails  he  was 
hastening  into  the  ei^,  the  editor,,  delighted  with 
the  opportunity  of  beating  the  wUe  of  his 
evening  sontesBporariea,  set  to  work  and  wrote 
a  powerful  leading  article,  wheyein  he  spohs  «f 
the  proverbial  pnocitj  of  his  intelligence,  gave 
extncts  from  sundry  slashing  articles,  which 
had  psevioudy  appeared  in  his  papez,  with  the 
Kiew  of  proving  to  demonsliattaa  the  surpassing 
oarrectness  and  fhU  Bealiaaticai  of  his  piedic- 
tions ;  dwelt  at  large,  and  with  eUqaence  and 
strength,  upon  the  palpably  unprtce^ated 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  human  natuae  ia 
l|eneral,  and  South  American  mining  srosula- 
tions  in  particular;  illustrated  divers  aMtnise 
propositions,  by  bringing  to  bear  heavily  upon 
Lis  points,  certain  singukrly  interesting  geolo- 
gical phenomena,  and  after  walking  rather  deep- 
ly into  the  science  of  mineralogy,  and  showing 
precisely  how  the  balance  of  gratitude  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  nation,  he  denounced  wi^ 
unparalleled  power  the  supinenesa  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  aggregate,  and  wound  up 
brilliantly  by  giving  the  in&rmation  imparted  by 
George. 

The  eSeet  of  this  excoriating  article,  appear^ 
ing  as  it  did  simultaneously  with  the  sudden  de- 
mand lor  quicksilver,  was  electric.  The  price 
immediately  rose  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  but 
buyers  on^  were  to  be  heard  of  I— not  a  seller 
could  be  met  with  in  the  market ! — ^whieh  was 
deemed  most  extraordinary.  Where  was  all  the 
quicksilver?  Who  were  the  holders?  No  one 
could  tell,  for  C^eorge  had  taken  the  precantion 
to  commission  his  brokers  to  purchase  in  small 
quantities,  in  order  that  no  suspicion  might  be 
created.  Never  was  there  any  thing  so  palpa- 
ble, to  the  view  of  those  who  were  anxious  to 
monopolism  the  article,  as  the  existence  of  a  mo- 
nopoly. But  who  were  the  monopolists? — ^the 
holders  of  Spanish  bonds  ? — ^the  lean  contract- 
ors ? — ^the  directors  of  the  mining  speculations  ? 
— the  rebels  themselves  ?  All  in  turn  were  sus- 
pected ;  all  in  turn  were  emphatically  declared 
to  be  the  monopolists.  Scores  of  strictly  honor- 
able men,  who  were  positively  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  so  monstrous  a  monopoly,  and  who  were 
therefore  extremely  eager  to  secure  it  them- 
selves, most  loudly  denounced  those  who  had  it. 
They  would  have  bought  it  all  up  at  an  advance 
of  two  hundred  per  cent,  with  great  pleasure, 
but  being  utterly  anable  to  do  thu,  it  was  dread- 
ful. They  were  even  prepared,  so  comprehen- 
sive was  their  philanthropy,  and  so  purely  patri- 
otic their  spirit — to  purchase  the  whole  at  an  ad- 
vance of  tkne  hundred  per  cent.,  and  to  hold  it 
until  it  reached  five  or  six  hundred ;  but  at  the 
monopolists  held  it  themselves,  of  course  in  the 
judgment  of  these  patriots,  their  conduct  was 


It  is  amazing  how  niee  and  fine  the  honor  of 
aa  ejq>erienced  commercial  man  is,  while  others 
are  doing  that  which  he  cannot  do  himself.  A 
sub  rosa  transaction  of  profit,  in.  which  he  is  not 
concerned,  cuts  his  principles  to  the  quick :  as 
an  honest  man  he  must  expose  it;  as  an  enemy 
to  fraud  he  must  denounce  it ;  asa  friend  to  vir- 


IX 
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tae  ha  nmst,  if  peadble,  tkwait  H;  ms  a  aoimd 
and  oiefiil  member  of  focMtj,  he  muft  hold  it 
ap  to  muTeraal  •com. 

In  this  particular  inatasce,  the  complaints  of 
the  immaculate  persons  on  'Chance  were  heart- 
rending ;  and  while  the  bosoms  of  some  swelled 
with  the  firauffht  of  virtuous  indignation,  others 
silentlj  established  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
and  seemed  half  gnawed  away  bj  the  morbid 
worms  en^nderM  bj  mental  distress.  Thej 
could  hardlj  endure  it.  There  was  the  price 
going  up  almost  hourlj  without  being  of  the 
slightest  adrantage  to  tbem.  It  was  touching. 
Whr  were  thej  not  in  it  ?  Whj  in  the  whote 
of  their  experience  did  thej  nerer  think  of 
quicksilTer  before  ?  That  was  the  grand  point : 
it  was  that  which  hurt  their  feelings,  and  thej 
leallj  were  affected  Terj  deeplj. 

And  so  indeed  was  Bull.  While  standing  he 
was  constantly  rubbing  his  hands,  and  as  con- 
stantlj,  while  sitting,  was  he  rubbing  his  knees; 
he  polished  up  his  trousers  to  such  an  extent, 
that  thej  shone  with  as  much  lustre  as  if  thej 
had  been  glazed.  He  was  quite  in  a  fever.  He 
fitXi  rerj  nervous.  He  couldn't  write,  and 
wouldn't  talk  lest  an  v  thing  should  drop.  Dur- 
ing the  daj  he  would  scarcelj  sufier  George  to 
be  absent  from  him  a  moment.  He  called  for 
him  in  the  morning,  went  with  him  on  'Change, 
dined  with  him  in  the  citj,  and  walked  home 
with  him  at  ni^ht,  although  he  himself  resided 
at  Stamford  Hill,  while  his  dear  friend  lived  near 
Uie  Elepbant-aad-Castls. 
.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  George  vras 
perfectly  tranquil ;  he  astonished  both  Bull  and 
Jones,  be  was  so  verj  calm.  He  watched  the 
progress  of  the  speculation  unceastnglj,  and  if 
anj  report  arose  which  in  his  judgment  tended 
to  any  point  save  that  of  success,  ne  would  in- ' 
stantfj  check  it. 

When  the  price  had  been  raised  four  hundred 
per  cent,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  think  about 
^  selling.  But  Bull  would  not  hear  of  it : — he  had 
the  highest  respect  for  the  judgment  of  Greorge, 
and  protested  that  he  would  not  oppose  him  for 
the  world ;  but  he  thought  to  sell  then  would  be 
'snch  a  pitj. 

George  then  consented  te  wait  another  daj, 
and  the  price  then  rose  to  five  hundred  per 
cent. 

^^fonsee,'  cried  Bull,  smiling  with  rapture, 
*jott  see  mj  dear  boj,  I  was  right !' 

«Well,  now  let  us  sell.' 

*No,  no,  no,  no ;  not  to-day,  mj  dear  boy ;  not 
to-daj !  Saj  to-morrow.  There !  only  let  us 
wait  until  to-morrew,  and  then  we'llsell  at  what- 
ever the  price  happens  to  be.' 

*We  shall  plaj  with  this  thing  until  we  lose 
it.' 

«LoBe  it !  m J  dearest  friend,  how  can  we  lose 

itr 

«I  am  dispesed,'  said  George,  *to  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  no  longer.' 

^Accident !  Impossible !  What  accident  can 
occur  ?  Besides,  look  jou,  it's  sure  to  be  higher 
to-morrow !     Whj  throw  a  chance  awaj  ?' 

<  Whj  not  secure  the  chance  we  have  ?    We 


shall  BOW  make  a  handled  tkonsAnd  pMikiM  hf 
the  transaction.' 

*No,  not  a  hundred  thousand :  not  quite  a  ban- 
dred  thousand.  Tou  Ibrset  the  ten  per  eent — 
Ten  per  eent  is  too  mui£.  Jones  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  five,  or  two  and  a  half— eh  .'—it  is 
not  compulsorj  ?* 

*He  shall  have  ten  per  cent  upon  mine.' 

*  Ten  is  a  great  dad  too  much :  now  I  think 
five,  JOU  know,  would  be  nothing  but  ha  I — 
What  do  JOU  think'', 

*That  we  ought  to  keep  fiuth  with  him  oer- 
tainlj.' 

* Verj  true: — but  consider  the  amount !  Tea 
forget  that  ten  per  cent  will  be  ten  thousand 
pounds !  And  what  does  a  fellow  like  that  want 
with  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  Whj,  he'll  be  so 
independent  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  him  to 
come  to  business  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
daj !  He'd  lie  in  bed  till  the  sun  scorched  hit 
ejes  out,  he  would.  No,  I  think  that  five  woold 
be  verj  fair ;  I  do,  indeed ;  and  he  ought  to 
think  himself  monstrous  luckj  to  get  t^t,  he 
ouffht.' 

4  shall  oppose,'  said  George,  *anj  diminmtica. 
Let  us  do  what  we  maj,  we  should  alwajs  keep 
faith  with  those  with  whom  we  are  connected.' 

«Well,  then,  I'll  tell  jou  what  we'U  do:  we'll 
just  make  this  ten  per  cent  extra,  in  order  that 
we  maj  have  our  fihj  thousand  a-piece  clear.' 

*Be  guided  bj  me,'  said  George;  let  us  sell  at 
once  ' 

*Naj,  naj,  let  us  cover  the  drawback  I  Ob, 
do  let  us  cover  the  drawback.  It'll  be  like 
throwing  ten  thousand  pounds  into  the  gutter. 
It  is  sure  to  be  that  at  least  in  the  morning.— 
Saj  the  momiuff— oh,  come,  saj  the  morning.* 

*If  1  do,  and  1  shall  do  so  unwillinglj,  I'll  not 
consent  to  wait  another  hour.' 

*ril  not  ask  jou,  mj  fnend,  I'll  not  ask  joo. 
Upon  mj  honor  I'll  not,  if  jou'll  onlj  wait  tiU 
then.' 

When  the  honor  of  Bull  had  been  pledged, 
wbj  George  at  once  of  course  consented^  and 
having  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  ensure  ta 
early  sale,  went  hoine  in  the  highest  spirits. 

*/ulia,  mj  love,'  said  he,  when  they  had  been 
sitting  for  some  time  in  sUence,  for  Julia  never 
interrupted  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  bat  sat 
watching  the  various  changes  of  ms  counten- 
ance, happy  if  he  looked  happy,  and  verj  sad  if 
he  betrajed  saduess.  *  Julia,  mj  love  to-morrow 
will  be  to  me  a  glorious  daj.' 

*Dear  Gteorge;  I  am  overjojed  to  hear  it.' 

*To-morrow,  mj  girl,  I  shall  have  made  a 
splendid  fortune.' 

*Tou  delight  me,'  said  Julia,  who  flew  to  hhn, 
and  kissed  him,  and  threwher  arms  fondlj  rooai 
his  neck,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

*Why,'  he  continued,  *>  1  shall  be  worth,  my 
girl,  finj  thousand  pounds !' 

*riflj  thousand  pounds,  dear!' 

«riflj  thousand  !— what  think  jou  of  that?' 

•I  am  glad ;  I  am  too  full  of  gladness !— p^p* 
wiU  be  Jso  glad.' 

*I  fear  not,'  said  George. 

*Oh,  yes,  dear ;  I  know  he  will ;  he  must  be. 
And  then  he'll  receive  ns.' 


'J^ot  he.    He  would  be  delighto.d  onlj  to  see    he  knew  more,  much  rnqre^  than  U  Anj  other 
his  predictions  fulfilled.'  time  tiit-T  ctniM  induce  hfm  to  itTifiM. 


They  accord  iugty  Woiijnp  verji  iird'Ht  ^n  their 
fnentf«hip;  liaieiied  aUenliT*?!/    to  every    thii 


*His  predictions — What  were  thej,  dear  ?.* 

'It's  unimportant,' returned  George,  who  had  ineoosuip;  iiaieiied  aiienliT*?!/   to  every   thing 

no  desire  to  wound  her   feelings.     'Think,  my  W  iald^  a«id  kughed  he  anil/ at  ev^ery  g-hcwt  of 

lore,  of  ^he  lirilliant  poaition  we  shall  ho  in,     1  a  Joke  he  attempted  to  uttpf-     One  of"l!iem  hod 

would  not  naiae  it  to  you  oofi^re,  it  Ijeing  posai-  known  him   for  a  gr^at  numbet   of  yesirt^    and 

ble  th)it  yoti  might  have  exponenc'vd  disappoint-  bad  always  fejppecte^l  him  highly  ■  arifilher  rciae 

inent,butall  1b  iw-c^ire  now.'  to  propose  hia   health,  and   thus  eiitiviled  upon 

'Dear  G<:i>rge,  I  could  have  borne  disappoint-  him  the  neceiiity   uf  acknowledging  thi-  konfir, 

ment.     I  arn  happy— joii  know  th^t  1  shall  erer  Whtle  the  lliird  propo«'d  to  haVe,  vVtb  the  view 

be  happy  in  nny  state  withyuu.     But  papa,dt?ftr,  of  e^ni^^Dtin^  their  (VlendahTis  i  Vowl  of  pum 
will  he  not   receive  us  wht?n   be  knows  that  w€       '  —       - 


are  rich?' 

^We  shall  see,'  replied  George,  not  wishing  to 
pursue  the  subject  farther.     ''Time  will  show." 

*Oh^  but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  will,  and  then 
we  sball  be  all  so  happv  together.* 

George  kissed  her,  for  he  did  lore  her  fondly ; 
mnd  in  order  that  the  subject  mifht  not  be  pur- 


_  punch 

at  parting.  Jobes  offeifed  not  the'  iiTigKteit  op- 
poailion  ;  he  met  ihetr  viewa  precifc*'Jy,  and  de- 
clared til  at  he  liad  not  tJie  lea«t  objectioii  to  any 
thtng  in  Tife, 

Having, t>yTirlue  of  tj>e«e  deJicste  iittentiona, 
piicceetJtd  In  raising  the  self^eiteein  of  'Jones  to 
an  extremely  high  pitch,  they  reverted  to  the 
extraordinary  hign  state  of  the  quicksilyer  mar- 


■lied,  he  proposed  that  sl^e  should  read  lotim,  a  l^et;  buj  ^th  initn^te  caution,  and  without  ap 

proposition  to  which  she  acceded  on  the  instacdt,  pearing  to  imagine  thai  Jones  knew  any  thing 

with  pleasure.  '  about  it  at  all 

Now,  while  they  wcire  thns  en^paged,  Jones, 


who  nerer  had  been  a  yenr  abstemious  man.  Wis 
nnohing  his  pipe  at  a  celebrated  tayern  in  the 
vicinity  of  Comhill,  to  which  a  number  of  bro- 
keita  and  others  nightly  resorted.    JoneS)  who 


One  indulged  in  a  series  of  the  most  absurd 
eofij^ttu^s  having  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  rise  in  price ;  the  whole  of  which  wene 
heartily  laughed  at  by  Jones ;  another  pretend- 
ed to  |ie  intimatftly  aofuainted  with  the  whdOe  of 


l^rieetly  well  knew  the  rtate  of  the  markets,  df   the  mtnbpelisti,  tod  named  them;  Irhieh  vras 


conna  ealeolated  upon  being  in  the  miming  ten 
thonimnd  pounds  neher  than  he  was  then,  and 
wliile  enga^d  in  the  inspiring  process  of  oon- 
ceiving  the  ctetails  of  the  coarse  he  proposed  to 
tmrsoa  in  his  new  position,  he  smoked  so  £ui 
■ad  sipped  so  deeply,  that  long  before  hii  usual 
time  for  stirting,  his  customal^  quantity  was 
gone.  He  was  somewhat  amnzed  at  this  foi^  a 
Bioment,  but  belhg '  in  excellent  spirits,  he  or- 
dered another  glasi,  whiek,  strange  to  say ^  went 
niore  qniekly  than  the  last.  He  seemed  to  enj^y 
it  ma^  more  than  he  had  ever  done  previonsly; 
he  could  not  tell  exactl v  how  it  was ',  but  the 
ideaa  induced  by  his  brilliant  position  imparted 
a  zest  to  the  grog.  It  was  iomehow  beantifUl ; 
and  he  had  anraer  glass.  This  was  still  more 
delicious — which  was  very  extraordinary,  and 
he  sipped  and  sipped,  and  smacked  his  lips,  and 
praised  it,  and  began  to  chat  a  little  to  those 
mround,  which  for  him' was,  more 'extraordinary 
■till ;  it  was  in  fact  his  dtbtU^  for  althbugh  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  aMendiii||  the  same  room  for 
yean,  he  had  never  before  jomed  in  the  gteneral 
conTcrsatioik. 

Now,  it  happened,  that  inmiediately  around 
hint  sat  <iertain'  drug-brokers;  shrewd,  wily  indi- 
viduals, who  seldom  indeed  impart  any  secret 
themselves,  but  who  open  their  ears  widely, 
whenever  any  thing  bearing  the  semblance  of^a 
secret  is  about  to  he  imparted.  These  persons 
had  be^n  talking  about  the  nnprecedented  rise 
in  the  price  of  quicksilver  among  themselves ; 
lor  they  were  all  deeply  interested  in 'the  matter, 
seeing  that  they  had  all 


ptonoUncefd  to  be  too  good  by  Jodes ;  fl  third-^ 
feeling  convinoM  hf  the  ednfident  spirit  whioh 
eharastoriaed  the  prompt  ebtoervatiekis  of  Jones, 
declared  that  they  who  were  nt  the  bottom  of  it 
#ere  extremely  olev^  fellows,  let  them  be  who- 
■pever  they  mifght.  '   ' 

'  Do  yon  think  so?'  said  Jones  with  a  peon-    , 
liarly  self-«atfsfied  smile. 

*  Do  I  think  so.'  There  never  was  a  thing 
better  managed  in  this  world !  It  has  been  car- 
ried on  admirably  from  the  comraekiaement.  I 
don't  carto  who  the^  are,  but  I  will^ay  this  with- 
out fear  of  contradietion,tliat  whoever  they  may 
he,  or  wherever  they  mav  cdme  frbm,  they  are 
decidedly  the  cleverest  fellows  in  Etircpe'.*- 

'There  ia  but  one,'  observed  Jones,  ktill  com- 
placently smiling.' 

'  But  one!  Then  I  don't  know  what  to  call 
him/  The  term  *  clever '  is  tob  poor  and  toean 
to  apply  to  auch  a  man.  What  mtcj^  be  his  'geh- 
eral  character !  Of  course  you  are  acquainto«ii 
with  him  ?' 

'I  am,'  replied  Jones. 

*I  am  at  a  loss  t6  conceive  what  sort  of  «  Ynav 
he  can  be  !    I'd  give  the  wbrld  to  knew  hlxn.' 

*  You  have  seen  him,'  said  Jones^' 
'  Is  it  possible  !'  exclaimed  tM  Vfbker.     «!■  it, 

can  it  be  possible.  Do  1  know  hiin  ?  Hks  he 
ever  been  hete?'  '  •' 

'  He  is  invariably  here  when  t  an^.* 
(Dear  me,  you  amaze  m^  1     In  What  part  of 
the  room  does  he  usuilUy  sit  ?'     '         ■ 

♦He  always  sits  where  I  sit,'  said  Jones,  when 
oned  to    leaning  back  pompously  in  his  dlaiif,  h*  a'dded, 
purchase ;  and  noticing  certain   mysterious  ob-    '<♦  I  am  the  man !'  *  ''    ' 

nervations,  having  reference  to  the  subject,  which        '  Ton  astonish  me,  perfectly  astonish  me  !' 
inadvertently  fell  from' Jones,  resolved,  if  pos^i-        'Tou  would  be,*  said  J)(^nes,  with  drunken  sat- 
hle,  to  bring  him  eat ;  direwdly  conceiving  that    isfaction,  for  thiin  he  was  tery  far  gone.    <^  Ton 
3  '  •-.... 


1  been  commissio 


m 


UgemdtftU  8amd  BdL 


would  be  more  actoBMhad  f^U,  if  I  were  te  ^z- 
'  l^n  to  joa  bow  it  wm  ■ceomplisbed.' 

*  Kjt !  tbat  indeed  would  be  a  treat,'  retnmed 
tbe  broker ;  '  nothing  in  the  world  eoold  giye  me 
greater  delight  than  that.' 

*Wel1,  joa  know,'  eaid  Jones,  Ht  nnut  be  in 
tbe  atncteat  poaeible  eonfidenee.' 

*Of  courae !  of  conree  '.'  tbej  all  exclaimed^ — 
•  We  are  friends !' 

Jones  then  drank  another  glass  of  pnnch,  and 
taking  to  himself  the  entire  eredit  of  the  trans- 
act'on,  absolntely  exposed  the  whcde  affur  from 
first  to  last! 

The  brokers,  hanng  learned  all  thej  desired 
to  learn,  suddenly  took  leaye  of  Jones  and  re- 
tired. Thej  felt  piqued,  for  thej  with  others 
had  been  made  perfect  tools  (^,  and  tberefi>re  in 


the  monung  tber  eaosed  the  whole  scheme  to 
flj  like  wilAre  through  the  citj,  and  the  conae- 
quence  was,  that  aeUers  not  onlj  refused  to  de- 
liTcr,  but  threatened  proceedings  against  all  con- 


Thus  a  scheme,  bj  which  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  at  least,  would  hare  been  realized,  was 
in  one  hour  of  drunken  Tanity  destroyed ;  but 
although  Jones,  in  consequence,  entertained 
thougots  on  the  subiect  of  suicide,  and  Bull  was 
for  some  time  confined  to  his  bed,  the  failure 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Geor^  than  that  of 
rataing  his  ambition,  and  of  laying  the  bases  of 
thoee  extensiTe  schemes  which  he  subsequently 
eonceiyed  and  carried  into  execution. 
[To  kt  coBUB«a4.1 


LEGEND  OF  THE  SACRED  BELL. 


BT   CAPTAUI   MAMBTAT. 


There  was  a  grand  processioB  through  the 
streets  of  the  two  towns  of  Perth  and  Dundee. 
The  holy  abbota,  in  their  robes,  walked  under 
gilded  canopies ;  the  monks  chanted  ;  the  cen- 
sers were  thrown;  flags  and  banners  were  carried 
by  leamen  ;  lighted  tapers  by  nenitents.  St. 
Antonio,  the  patron  of^  those  who  trust  to  the 
stormy  ocean,  was  carried  in  all  pomp  through 
the  streets  ;  and,  as  the  procession  passed,  coins 
of  various  value  were  thrown  down  by  those 
who  watched  it  from  the  windows,  and  as  fast  as 
thrown  were  collected  by  little  boys  dressed  as 
angels,  and  holding  silver  vessels  to  receive  the 
largesses,  During  the  whole  day  did  the  proces- 
sion continue  its  course,  and  large  was  the  treaa- 
ure  collected.  Every  one  gave  freely,  for  there 
were  few  who,  if  not  in  their  own  family,  at  least 
among  their  fViends,  had  not  to  deplore  the  loss 
of  some  one  dear  to  them  or  those  they  loved, 
from  striking  on  the  dangerous  rock,  which  lay 
in  the  verv  track  of  all  the  vessels  entering  the 
Frith  of  'fay.  These  processions  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  authorities,  that  a  stifficient  sum  of 
money  mi^ht  be  collected  to  enable  them  to  put 
in  execution  a  plan  proposed  by  Andrew  Me- 
diae, an  adventurous  and  bold  young  seaman, 
in  a  council  held  for  that  purpose,  namely,  of 
placinff  a  bell  on  tlie  rock,  which  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  slightest  brack  of  wave  would 
cause  tbe  hammer  of  it  to  sound,  and  thus,  by  its 
tolling,  warn  the  mariner  of  his  danger;  and  the 
sums  given  were  more  than  sufficient.  A 
meeting  was  then  held,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  Andrew  MoCliae  ahould  be  charged 
with  the  commission  to  go  over  to  Amsterdam, 
and  purchase  of  a  merchant  reaiding  there,  a 
bell,  which  Andrew  stated  him  to  have  in  hia 
possession,  and  which,  fh>m  iu  fine  tone  and 
atie,  was  exactly  calculated  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  to  be  appropriated. 

AndMW  McClise  embarked  with  the  money, 


and  made  a  prosperous  voyage.  He  had  often 
been  at  Amsterdam,  and  had  often  traded  with 
the  merchant,  whose  name  was  Vandermaelen ; 
and  tbe  attention  to  hia  afl&irs,  the  elasticity  and 
rapidity  of  hia  movementa,  had  often  elicited  the 
warmest  encomiums  from  Mynheer  VandeTmae- 
len;  and  many  evenings  had  Andrew  passed 
with  him,  drinking  in  moderation  their  favorite 
tekedam^  and  indulging  in  the  meditative  meer^ 
ahaum.  Vandermaelen  had  often  wiahed  that 
he  had  a  son  like  Andrew  MoClise,  to  whom  be 
could  leave  his  property,  with  the  full  aasuranee 
that  the  heap  would  not  be  scattered,  but  grea^ 
ly  added  to.  Vandermaelen  was  a  widower.— 
He  had  but  one  daughter,  who  was  now  jait 
arrived  at  an  age  to  return  from  the  convent,  and 
take  upon  herself  the  domestic  duties.  McCliie 
had  never  yet  seen  the  beautiful  Katerina,  who 
had,  during  his  last  absence,  been  established  in  , 
herfinther's  house. 

«And  so,  Mynheer  McClise,'  said  Vander- 
maelen, who  was  sitting  in  the  warehouse,  on 
the  ground  floor  of  his  tenement,  *  you  come  to 
purchaae  the  famous  Bell  of  Utretch,  with  the 
intention  of  fixing  it  upon  that  rook,  the  danger 
of  which  we  have  ao  often  talked  over,  after  the 
work  of  the  day  has  been  done.  I,  too,  have 
sufifered  from  that  same  rock,  aa  you  well  know ; 
but  still  I  have  been  fi>rtunate.  The  price  viU 
be  heavy,  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  bell  it- 
self is  of  no  small  weight.* 

*  We  are  prepared  to  pay  it,  Mynheer  Vande^ 
maelen.' 

^Nevertheless,  in  so  good  a  cause,  and  for  so 
good  a  purpose,  you  shall  not  be  overeharged. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  the  work- 
manship, or  even  of  the  mere  manufoctnre.— 
Ton  shall  pay  but  ita  value  in  metal,  the  same 
value  which  Isaaea,  the  Israelite,  offered  me  fiir 
it,  but  four  montha  ago.    I  will  not  aak  what  tbe 
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Israelite  would  Mk«b«t  what^the  Israelite  wo«ld 
l^iYe,  wdicb  makei  no  small  di^reace.  Hare 
yoM  ten  thousand  gnilders  V 

'I  have,  and  more.* 

*That  is  197  price,  Mjalieer  MeClise,  and  I 
Irish  for  no  more,  for  I,  too,  will  contribute  mj 
share  to  iite  good  work.  Are  yon  content,  and 
Is  it  m bargain  ?^ 

^It  is.  Mynheer  Vandermaelen,  and  the  holy 
mbbots  will  thank  yon  on  rellum  for  yonr  gen- 
erosity.' 

*I  prefer  the  thanks  of  the  boM  seamen  to 
those  t>f  the  idle  chnrchmen ;  bat  nerer  mind ; 
it  is  a  bargain.  Now  we  will  go  in.  It  is  time 
to  close  the  doers.  We  will  now  take  oar  pipes, 
and  yon  shall  make  the  acqaaintanee  of  my  fkir 
«lnaghter,  Katerina.' 

At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  McClise  wis 
mbout  six-and-twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
abore  the  middle  sixe,  elegant  in  person,  and 
witli  a  frankness  in  hir  countenance,  which  won 
all  who  saw  him.  His  manner  was  like  that  of 
most  seamen,  bold,  but  not  offensiyely  so.  His 
eye  was  piercing  as  an  eaglets,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  his  very  soul  spoke  out  of  it.  At  the  Tery 
first  meeting  between  him  and  the  daughter  of 
Vamdermaelen,  they  both  felt  as  if  their  des- 
tinies were  decided.  They  loved,  not  as  others 
lore,  but  with  an  intensity  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  portray;  bat  they  exchanged 
not  a  word.  Again,  and  again  they  met ;  their 
eyes  spoke,  but  their  lips  were  cfosed.  The 
bell  was  put  on  board  of  the  vessel ;  the  money 
had  been  paid  down,  and  McClise  could  no 
longer  delay.  He  felt  as  if  his  heart-chords 
were  severed,  as  he  tore  himself  away  from  the 
land  where  remained  all  that  he  now  coveted. 
And  Katerina,  too,  felt  as  if  her  existence  was  a 
blank  -;  and  as  the  vessel  sailed  from  the  port, 
she  breathed  short ;  and  when  not  even  her 
white  and  lofty  top-gallant-sail  could  be  dis- 
covered, as  a  speck  upon  the  blue  line  of  the 
horizon,  she  threw  herself  on  her  couch  and 
wept.  And  McClise,  as  he  sailed  away,  remain- 
ed for  hours  leanmg  on  the  taiTrail,  calling  to 
mind,  over  and  over  again,  every  lineament  and 
feature  of  the  peerless  Katerina. 

Two  months  passed  away,  during  which  Me- 
diae was  bosied,  every  ebb  of  the  tide,  in 
superintending  the  work  on  the  rock.  At  last 
all  was  ready,  and  once  more  was  to  be  beheld, 
a  gay  procession — but  this  time  it  was  on  the 
water.  It  was  on  a  calm  and  lovely  stunmer 
morning,  that  the  abbot  and  the  monks  attended 
by  the  authorities,  and  a  large  company  of 
others,  who  were  so  much  interested  in  the 
work,  started  from  the  shore  of  Aberbrothwick, 
in  a  long  line  of  boats,  seme  decorated  with  holy 
banners,  and  all  with  gay  flags  and  devices. — 
The  music  floated  along  the  wide  waters,  and 
the  solemn  chants  of  tbe  monks  were  heard, 
where  never  vet  they  had  been  before,  or  ever 
will  again.  McClise  was  at  the  rock,  in  a  small 
vessel,  porposely  constructed  to  carry  the  bell, 
and  with  shears,  to  han^  it  on  the  supporters 
imbedded  in  the  solid  rD<&.    In  an  hoar  the  bell 


was  ixed  in  its  pla^  mad  the  abbot  blessed  ft, 
and  holy  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  metal, 
which,  fer  the  fhture,  would  be  washed  b/tha 
waves  of  the  salt  sea.  The  music  and  the  ehant- 
ing  were  renewed:  and,  as  it  continued,  the 
wind  graduallv  rose,  and,  with  the  rising  of  the 
wind,  the  bell  toiled  loud  and  deep.  The  toll- 
ing of  the  bell  was  the  signal  for  return ;  it  was 
a  warning  that  the  weather  was  about  to  change; 
and  the  procession  pulled  back  to  \Jh»  shore  ot 
Aberbrothwick,  and  landed  in  good  timft ;  for 
one  hour  more,  and  the  rocky  coast  was  ag^ 
lashed  by  the  waves,  and  the  bell  tolled  load 
and  quick,  although  there  were  none  there  but 
the  sea-gull,  who  screamed  with  tnghi  as  he 
wheelen  in  the  air,  at  this  unusual  noise  nnoa 
the  rock,  which,  at  the  ebb,  he  had  so  often 
made  his  .resting-place. 

McClise  had  done  his  work.  The  bell  was 
fixed,  and  once  more  he  hastened  with  his  Vessel 
to  Amsterdam.  Once  more  was  he  an  inmate 
of  Vanderraaelen's  house— once  more  in  the 
presence  of  die  idol  of  his  soul.  This  time  they 
spoke :  this  time  their  Vows  were  exchanged  for 
life  and  death ;  yet  Vandermaelen  knew  not  the 
state  of  their  hearts.  He  looked  upon  the  young 
seaman  as  too  low,  too  poor,  to  be  a  match  for 
his  daughter ;  and  as  such  an  idea  never  enter* 
ed  his  head,  so  did  he  never  imagine  that  he 
would  have  presumed  to  love.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived,  for  McClise  frankly  stated  his  at- 
tachment, and  demanded  the  hand  of  Katerina ; 
and,  at  the  demand,  Vandermaelen's  face  was 
flushed  with  anger. 

'Mynheer  McClise,'  said  he,  afU^r  a  pause,  as 
if  to  control  his  feelings,  *when  a  man  marries, 
he  ik  bound  to  show  that  he  hath  wherewithal 
to  support  his  wife — to  support  her  in  that  con- 
dition, and  to  afford  her  those  luxuries,  to  which 
she  has  been  accustomed  in  her  father 's  house. 
Show  me  that  you  can  do  so,  and  I  will  not  re- 
fuse you  the  hand  of  Katerina.' 

*As  yet  I  cannot,'  replied  McClise  :  'but  I  am 
young,  and  can  work.  I  have  money,  and  will 
gain  more.  Tell  me  what  sum  do  vou  think 
Uiat  I  should  possess,  to  warrant  my  demanding 
the  hand  of  your  daughter.' 

'Produce  twelve  thousand  guilders,  and  she  ii 
yours,'  replied  the  merchant. 

'I  have  but  three  thousand,'  replied  McClise, 
mournfully. 

*Then  think  no  moro  of  Katerina.  It  is  a  fool- 
ish passion,  and  you  must  forget  it;  and.  Myn- 
heer McClise,  I  must  not  have  my  daughter's 
feelings  tampered  with.  She  must  forget  you, 
and  that  can  only  be  effected  by  your  not  meet- 
ing again.  I  wish  you  well,  lifynheer  McClise, 
but  I  must  request  your  absence.' 

McClise  departed  from  the  presence  of  thtf 
merchant,  bowed  down  with  grief  and  disap- 
pointment. He  contrived  that  a  letter,  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  application,  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  Katerina ;  but  Vandermaelen 
was  informed  of  this  breach  of  observance,  and 
Katerina  was  sent  to  a  convent,  there  to  remain 
until  the  departure  of  her  lover ;  ^  and  Vender- 
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fOicleA  wrot^  tv  ii*  coTTe«p<)iidentj  at  Dundeef 
flP<)S9iling  thttl  lite  goijdiiforwardcfd  t-^  him  might 
1^1  he  WD  I  bj  ihci  YrvMcL  conMiiati«icd  bj  the 
vutinf  Scotchiumn.  Of  lliii  MtCli*^  receiTed 
inforTDt-tJon.  AU  hope  w**  neaxl)-  ijoae — »lijl 
h^  delfcjed  hi«  departure.  Ht  wi*n  no  linger 
the  ar:lrvei  (jncffetic  seamaii— h*J  neglected  ^> 
even  bii&ttire.  He  ko«w  m  which  ronyent  dm 
Ikir  Katerina  h&d  WeF)  immured^  tnd  often 
would  he  walk  round  ila  precincU  wiiJx  the  hope 
of  Wf-iag'  b^r,  if  it  wert-  but  fur»  momept;  hut 
in  vmn  Hi*  v^'sael  wafs  now  ]»^den^  a.aa he  could 
deiriiji'  DO  loji^e  r.  He  wa*  tuii&il  Ux'  ritzt  morn- 
ing, and  once  more  did  the  uuhh^pj  young  man 
taCe  hia  naoal  walk,  V>  l^f^  atthoae  waUa  which 
contained  all  that  waa  dear  to  him  qn  earth. — 
Hia  rererie  waa  broken  by  a  stone  .falling  cloae 
to  hif  feet.  He  took  it  up— there  waa  a  small 
piece  of  paper  attached  to  it  with  a  silken  thread, 
be  opened  it  —  it  was  the  hand-writing  of 
Katenna,  and  contained  but  two  words,  *Tuk 

The  Bell !  McClise  started,  for  he  imme- 
diately comprehended  what  was  meant.  The 
whole  plan  ran  like  electricitj^  through  his  brain. 
Tes,  then,  there  was  a  promise  of  happiness. — 
The  Bell  was  worth  twelve  thousand  guilders — 
that  sum  had  been  offered,  and  would  new  be 
given  by  Isaacs,  the  Israelite.  He  would  be 
happy  with  his  Katerina,  and  he  blessed  her  in- 
genuity for  devising  the  means.  For  a  minute 
or  twohe  was  transported,  hut  the  reaction  took 

{»lace.  What  was  he  about  to  attempt  ? — Sacri- 
ege  !  cruelty !  The  Bell  bad  been  blessed  by 
the  holy  church — it  had  been  purchased  by  holy 
and  devout  alms;  it  had  been  placed  on  tfaierock 
to  save  his  brother  seamen,  and  were  he  to  re- 
move it,  would  he  not  be  responsible  for  all  the 
lives  lost }  Would  mot  the  wail  ef  the  widow, 
and  thp  tears  of  the  orphan,  be  crying  out  te 
heaven  against  him  f  No,  no — never  !  The 
crime  was  too  horrible,  and  McClise  stamped 
upon  the  paper  thinking  he  was  tempted  by 
Satan  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.  But  when  wo- 
man temots,  man  is  lost.  He  recalled  the 
charms  of  Katerina — all  his  repugnance  waa 
i'>yercome,  and  he  resolved  that  toe  deed  should 
be  aecompliihed,  and  that  Katerina  should  be 
gained,  even  if  he  lost  his  soul. 

Andrew  McClise  sailed  away  for  Amsterdam, 
and  Katerina  recovered  her  liberty.  Vander- 
inaelen  waa  anxious  that  she  should  marry,  and 
nany  were  the  suitors  for  her  hand — but  they 
sued  in  vain.  She  reminded  her  father  that  faie 
had  pledged  himeelf,  if  McClise  counted  down 
twelve  thousand  guilders,  that  she  should  be  his 
wile,  and  to  thatpledffe  she  insisted  that  he  was 
bound  fkst — and  Vanaermaelen,  after  reasoning 
with  her,  and  jpointing  out  to  her  that  twelve 
thousand  guiloerM  waa  a  sum  so  lar|pB,  that  Mc- 
Clise might  not  procure  it  until  his  old  age, 
even  if  he  were'  fortunate,  acknowledged  that 
auch  waa  his  promise,  and  that  he  would,  like 
an  honest  man,  abide  by  it,  provided  that  McClise 
ahould  f\ilfil  his  part  of  the  agreement  in  the 
apioe  of  two  yeara,  after  which  he  should  delay 


her  settlement  no  longer,  and  Katerina  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  whispered  as  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands,  'The  Bell.*  Alas !  that  we  should 
invoke  heave|i  when  we  would  do  wrong — but 
jportaJs  are  blind,  and  none  so  blind  as  thaw 
who  are  impelled  by  paaaion. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  that  year  that  Me- 
Cli^  had  made  his  anangen^nts.  Having  pro- 
cured the  assistance  oi  several  lawless  hands, 
he  had  taken  the  advantage  of  a  smooth  and 
glassy  aea,  and  high  tide,  to  remoye  the  Bell  on 
^rd  of  his  own  vessel,  a  work  of  little  difficulty 
to  hi|n,  as  he  had  placed  it  there,  and  knew  well 
the  frstenings.  He  sailed  *way  for  Amsterdam 
imd  waa  permitted  to  arrive  sa&  with  his  sacri- 
legious freight.  He  did  not,  aa  before,  enter  the 
canal  opposite  the  house  of  Vandermaelen,  but 
one  that  ran  behind  the  habitation  of  Isaaea,  the 
Israelite.  At  night  he  went  into  the  house  and 
reported  to  Ifaa^  what  he  had  for  sale,  and  the 
keen  grey  eyes  of  the  bent  double  little  man 
sparkfed  with  delight— for  be  knew  that  his 
profiu  would  be  great  At  midnight  the  bell 
was  made  fast  to  the  crane,  and  safely  deposited 
in  the  warehouse  ef  the  Jew,  who  counted  out 
the  twelve  thousand  guilders  to  the  enraptured 
McClise,  whose  thoughts  were  wholly  on  the 
possession  of  his  beloved  Katerina,  and  net  upon 
the  crime  he  nad  committed.  But,  alas  t  to 
conceal  one  crime  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  be 

Xuilty  of  even  deeper,  and  thus  it  was  with 
.ndrew  McClise.  The  ruffians  who  had  aaatst- 
ed,  on  a  promise  of  a  thousand  gnildera  being 
divided  among  them,  now  murmured  at  their 
share,  and  insisted  on  a  equal  division  of  the 
spoils ;  if  not,  they  threatened  him  with  an  im- 
mediate confession  of  the  black  deed.  McClist 
raved,  and  cursed,  and  tore  his  hair— promised 
to  five  them  the  money  as  soen  as  he  had  wed- 
ded Katennn,  but  they  would  not  consent. — 
Affain  the  devil  came  to  his  aisistance,  and 
whispered  how  he  was  to  a«t.  He  conaented; 
the  next  night  the  division  was  to  be  made. — 
They  met  in  his  cabin.  He  gave  them  irine, 
and  they  drank  plentifully — but  the  wine  was 
poisoned,  and  they  all  died  before  the  morning. 
McClise  tied  weights  to  their  bodies  and  maBk 
them  in  the  deep  canal — broke  open  his  batches, 
to  make  it  appear  that  his  vessel  had  been  plun- 
dered, and  then  went  to  the  authorities,  im- 
peaching his  crew.  Immediate  search  waa  oi- 
dered,but  they  were  not  to  be  found,  and  it  was 
supposed  they  had  escaped  in  a  boat. 

Once  more  McClise,  whose  o^^nscienoe  waa 
seared,  went  to  the  house  of  Vandermaelen, 
counted  down  his  twelve  thousand  guildera,  and 
claimed  his  bride  ;  and  Vandermaelen,  who  felt 
that  his  daughter's  happiness  was  at  stake,  now 
gave  his  consent.  As  McClise  stated  that  be 
was  anxious  te  return  to  England  and  arrange 
with  the  merchants  whose  goods  had  been  plun- 
dered, in  a  few  days  the  marriage  took  place, 
and  Katerina  clasped  the  murderer  in  her  anna. 
All  was  apparent  joy  and  revelry,  but  there  was 
anguish  in  the  heart  of  McClise  who,  now  that 
he  had.  gained  h|s  object,  felt  that  it  had  oost 
him  much  too  dear,  for  his  peace  of  mind  was 
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gone  for  ever.  But  ftateriBa  oared  not;  eyery 
spark  of  feeliHg  was  absorbed  in  her  passion, 
and  the  verj  guilt  of  McClisebut  rendered  him 
more  dear — for  was  it  not  for  her  that  he  had 
done  all  this  ?  McClise  receited  her  portion, 
and  hastened  to  sul  awajr,  for  the  bodies  were 
still  in  the  canal,  and  he  trembled  erery  hOUt 
lest  his  crimes  should  be  disoorered ;  and  Van- 
dermaelen  bade  farewell  to  his  daughter;  and 
he  knew  not  why,  but  there  was  aleeling  he 
could  not  suppress,  that  they  should  neyer  meet 
again. 

*Down,  down,  below,  Kateriiii,  this  h  no 
place  for  you  !'  cried  Mc€71ise,  as  he  stood  at  the 
helm  of  the  yessel,  <down,  dearest,  down,  or  you 
will  be  washed  oyerboard-^-every  sea  threatens 
to  sweep  our  deeks ;  already  haye  we  lost  two 
men  1     Down  Katerina,  down,*  I  tell  you  !' 

*I  fear  not — let  me  remain  with  ^ou !' 

*I  tell  you,  down  !'  cried  McClise  in  wrath, 
and  Katerina  oast  upon  him  a  reproachful  look 
and  obeyed. 

The  storm  was  at  its  height — ^the  sUn  bad  set 
— black  and  monstrous  billows  chased  each 
other,  and  the  dismasted  vessel  was  hurled  on 
towards  the  land.  For  three  days  had  they 
fought  the  gale,  but  in  yain.  Now  it  continued, 
all  chanee  was  oyer,  for  the  shore  was  on  their 
lee,  distant  not  many  miles.  Nothing  could 
save  them  l^ut  gaining  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of 
Tay,  and  then  they  could  bear  up  for  Dundee. 
Now  they  contended  against  the  boiling  surge, 
and  a  dark  night,  and  tae  howliuff  of  the  wind, 
and  'their  masts  were  floating  tar  away ;  and 
McClise  stood  at  the  helm,  keeping  the  broad- 
side of  the  yessel  to  the  sea— his  heart  was  ftill 
of  bitterness,  his  guilty  conscience  bore  him 
down  ;  he  looked  for  death  and  he  dreaded  it; 
for  wns  he  not  a  sacrilegious  murderer,  and  was 
there  not  an  avenging  God  above  ! 

Once  more  Katerina  appeared  on  the  deck, 
clinging  for  support.  ^Andrew,  I  cannot  stay 
below.    Tell  me,  will  it  soon  be  over  V 

'Yes,*  replied  McClise,  gloomily  :  *it  will  soon 
be  over — with  all  of  us.' 

*How  mean  you  ?  you  told  me  there  wai»>no 
dfinger.' 

'I  told  you  false — there  is  death  soon  and — 
damnation  afterward — for  yon  I  have  lost  my 
soul !'  • 

'O !  say  not  so.' 

»I  say  it !  Leave  me— leave  me,  woman,  or  I 
curse  thee !' 

'Curse  me,  Andrew  ?  Oh,  no !  Bless  me,  An- 
drew ;  and  if  we  are  to  perish,  let  us  periirii  in 
each  other's  arms.' 

« Never— rvou  have  dragged  me  to  perdition  ! 
Leave  me,  I  say,  for  you  havB  my  bitter  curse.' 

Thus  was  the  guilty  love  turned  to  hate,  now 
Uiat  death  was  staring  him  in  the  face.  Kateri- 
toa  made  no  reply.  She  threw  herself  en  the 
deck,  and  abandened  herself  to  her  feelings  of 
hitter  anguish ;  and  as  she  laid  there,  McClise 
stood  at  the  helm,  and  the  wind  abated.    The 


vessel  was  no  longer  borne  down  as  before,  al- 
though the  waves  were  still  mountains  high. — 
The  seamen  on  board  rallied.  Some  f^agmentu 
of  sul  were  set  on  the  remnants  of  the  masts, 
and  there  was  a  chance  ofbeiag  saved.  McClise 
spoke  not,  but  watched  the  helm..  The  wind 
Riifted  in  their  favor,  and  hope  was  in  every 
heart.  The  Frith  of  Tay  was  now  open,  and 
they  were  saved.  Light  was  the  heart  of  Mc- 
Clise, when  he  kept  away  the  vessel  and  gave 
the  helm  up  to  the  mate.  He  hastened  to 
Katerina,  who  still  remained  on  the  deck,  rai<e^ 
her  up,  whispered  comfort  and  returning  love. 
But  his  curse  was  on  her  heart ;  ^e  could  not 
forget ;  and  she  wept  bitterly. 

*  We  are  saved,  dear  Katenna.' 

'Better  that  we  had  been  lost,*  replied  she 
mournfully. 

'No,  no !  say  not  so-^witfa  your  own  Andrew 
pressing  you  to  his  bosom  V 

'Your  bitter  curse — * 

'Twas  madness — nothing^I  knew  not  what 
I  said.' 

But  the  iron  had  entered  into  her  soul ;  her 
heart  was  broken. 

'You  had  better  give  orders  for  them  to  look 
out  for  the  BeU  Rock,'  oboerved  the  man  at  the 
helm  to  McClise. 

The  Bell  Rock !  MeClise  shuddered,  and 
made  no  reply.  Onward  flew  the  vessel,  im- 
pelled by  the  sea  and  wind— one  moment  raised 
aloft,  and  towering  over  the  surge — at  another, 
deep  iu  the  hollow  trough,  and  walled  in  by  the 
convulsed  element.  McClise  still  held  his 
Katerina  in  his  arms,  who  responded  not  to  his 
endearments,  when  a  sudden  shook  threw,  them 
on  the  desk.  The  crushing  of  timbers,  the  rush- 
ing of  waves  over  the  stem,  the  parting  and 
filBng  of  the  vessel,  was  but  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds.  One  more  furious  shock,  she  separates, 
falls  over,  and  the  raffing  seas  sweep  over  her. 
McClise  threw  from  him  her  whom  he  had  so 
madly  loved,  as  he  struggled  in  the  wave — 
Katerina  shrieked  as  she  sunk  beneath — and  all 


Wh^n  the  storm  rises,  and  the  screaming  sea^ 
ffull  seeks  the  land,  and  the  fisherman  hastens 
his  bark  towards  the  beach,  there  is  to  be  seen, 
descending  from  the  dark  clouds  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning,  the  form  of  Andrew  McClise, 
the  heavy  bell,  to  which  he  is  attached  by  the 
neck,  bearing  him  down  to  his  doom.  And 
when  all  is  smooth  and  calm — when,  at  the  ebb« 
ing  tide,  the  wave  but  gently  strikes  the  rock, 
then,  by  the  light  of  the  silver  moon,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  vessels  who  sail  from  the  Frith  of 
Tay  have  often  beheld  the  form  of  the  beautiful 
Katerina,  waving  her  white  scarf,  as  a  siflrnal 
that  they  should  approach  and  take  her  off  from 
the  rock  on  which  she  is  seated.  At  times  she 
offers  a  letter  for  her  father,  Vandermaelen,  and 
she  moans  and  weeps  as  the  wary  mariners,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  with  folded  armS| 
pursue  their  course  in  silence  and  in  dread. 
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THE    MERRIMACK 


Mf  J.  «.  WBlTTlXm. 


'  Tbe  Io<fiaat  tpeak  of  a  bevitifiil  Htot  hr  toUm 
Booth,  whieh  tbey  e«U  Mernmae/— fliBvm  dk  hovts  : 


Stremm  of  my  fatben !  fwwUvfld] 
The  MiiMet  nyjt  thv  yalley  fill  j 
Pourad  tlantwiie  dnwn  Uie  Iodc  defile, 
Wave,  wood,  and  ipire  beneath  them  tmile. 
1  lee  tne  winding  Powwow  fold 
The  men  hill  in  iU  belt  of  gold, 
And  ToUo wing  down  its  wavy  line, 
Its  sparfcHng  waters  blend  with  thine«  > 
There's  not  a  tree  apoa  thy  side. 
Nor  rack,  which  thy  returning  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  and  stark, 
Above  thy  evening  water^mark  \ 
No  cahn  cove  with  its  rocky  hem. 
No  isle  whose  emerald  swells  begem 
Thy  broad,  smooth  current ;  not  a  sail 
Bowed  to  the  freshening  ocean  gale ; 
No  small  boat  with  its  busy  oars, 
Nor  tray  wall  sloping  to  thy  shores ; 
Nor  farm-house  with  its  maple  shade, 
Or  rigid  poplar  colonnade. 
But  lies  distinct  and  full  in  sight, 
Beneath  this  gush  of  sunset  light. 


Centuries  ago,  that  harbor-bar. 
Stretching  um  iength  of  foam  afar. 
And  Salisbury's  beach  of  shininc  sand. 
And  yonder  island's  wave-^moothed  strand. 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tmy  sail, 
Flit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale  ;* 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waters  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearU  of  oak, 
As  brighUy  on  the  voyager's  eye, 
Weary  of  forest,  sea,  and  sky, 
Breakiag  the  dull  continuous  wood. 
The  Merrimack  rolled  down  his  flood ; 
Mingling  that  clear  pellucid  brook 
Which  channels  vast  Agiooehook— 
When  spnng-time's  sun  and  shower  unlock 
The  frosen  Fountains  or  the  rock. 
And  more  abundant  waters  given 
For  that  pure  lake,  'The  Smile  of  Heaven,'t 
Tributes  from  vale  and  mountain  side— > 
*  With  ocean's  dark,  eternal  tide ! 


On  yonder  rocky  cape,  which  braves 
The  stormy  challenge  of  the  waves, 
Midst  tangled  vine  and  dwarfish  wood, 
The  hardy  Anglo-Saxon  stood. 


Planting  upon  the  topmost  crag 
The  stdT  of  Ei   ' 


'  England's  battle-flag) 


•  Th«  celebrated  CapUin  Pmtth,sfter  resigning  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  the  eoleny  In  Vtrglnts,  in  his  capacity  of  *Ad- 
mlral  of  New  England,'  msde  a  careAil  survey  of  the 
coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  God,  in  the  summer  of  1614. 

t  Lake  Wlnnfplseogee— *  The  Smilt  ^  the  Ormt  9mirii ' 
—the  source  of  one  of  the  brtnches  of  the  Merdmack. 


And,  while  inm  out  its  heavy  ibid 
St.  Ueoive's  crimson  cross  uaroUed, 
Midst  roU  of  drum  and  trumpet  [Aan, 
And  weapons  brandishing  in  air. 
He  gave  to  that  looe  prooioniory 
The  sweetest  name  in  all  his  story  d 
Of  her^-the  flower  of  Islam's  daughters. 
Whose  Harems  look  on  Stamboors  waleis 
Who,  when  the  chance  of  war  had  bound 
The  Moslem  chain  his  limbs  around, 
Wreathed  o'er  with  silk  that  iron  chain. 
Soothed  with  her  smiles  his  hours  of  paia. 
And  fondly  to  her  youthful  slave 
A  dearer  gtfl  than  freedom  gave. 


But  look !— tbe  yellow  light  no  more 
Streams  down  on  wave  and  verdant  shore ; 
And  clearly  on  the  cafaa  air  swdls 
The  dbtant  voice  of  twilight  bells. 
From  Ocean's  bosom,  while  and  thm 
The  mists  come  slowly  rolling  in ; 
Hills,  woods,  the  rivers  rocky  rim, 
Amiost  the  sea-like  vapor  swim. 
While  3ronder  lonely  coast-light  set 
Within  its  wave-washed  mannet, 
Half  quenched,  a  beamless  star  and  pale, 
Shines  dimly  through  its  dloudy  veil ! 


Vale  of  my  fathers !— I  have  stood 
Where  Hudson  rolled  his  lordly  flood  ^ 
Seen  sunrise  rest  and  sunset  fade 
Along  his  frowning  Palisade ', 
Looked  down  the  Appalachian  peak 
On  Jumaia's  silver  streak ', 
Have  seen  along  his  vallev  gleam 
The  Mohawk's  sofUy-winding  stream  j 
The  setting  sun,  his  ajde  red 
Quench  darkly  in  Potomac's  bed ; 
And  autumn's  rainbow-tinted  banner 
Hang  lightly  o'er  the  Susquehanna  $ 
Yet,  wheresoe'er  his  step  might  be. 
Thy  wandering  child  k>oked  back  to  thee ! 
Heard  in  his  cueams  thy  river's  sound 
Of  murmuring  on  its  pebbly  bound. 
The  unforgotten  swell  and  roar 
Of  waves  on  thy  familiar  shore } 
And  seen  amidst  tbe  curtained  gloom 
And  quiet  of  my  lonely  room. 
The  sunset  scenes  before  me  pass ; 
As,  b  Agrippk's  magic  glass^ 
The  lov^  and  lost  arose  te  view. 
Remembered  groves  in  greenness  grew ; 
And  while  the  gaser  leaned  to  trace, 
More  near,  some  old  familiar  face. 
He  wept  to  find  the  vision  flown— 
A  phantom  and  a  dream  alone ! 

X  Captain  Smith  gave  to  the  promontory  now  calM  Cm* 
Ann,  the  name  of  Tragablxanda,  in  memory  of  bltyousf 
and  be«utif\il  mistress  nf  that  name,  who,  wMle  s  esptlTS 
at  Oonsianttnople,  like  Desdemona,  *  loved  him  for  thi 
dangers  he  had  passed  > 


!%•  DombU  Morriag$. 


M3 


THE    DOUBLE    MARRIAGE. 


BT  TBS   OOUVTSft   D'AUTICHAMP. 


The  political  diiaeoiiont  that  hare  agitated 
^  Spain  A>r  more  thap  twenty  jears,  hare  forced 
manj  iamilies  to  leave  their  country,  and  seek  a 
more  tranquil  home  elsewhere.  Bordeaux  for  in- 
stance, contains  more  than  twenty  thousand 
Spaniards ;  and  in  this  city  a  happy  sympathy 
exists  l>6tween  the  indigenous  population  and 
strangers. 

The  Gascon  character,  quick,  light,  and  reso- 
lute, blends  easily  with  the  violent  passionate- 
neSB  of  the  Spaniard;  ,and  Castilian  gravity 
eqaally^accommodates  itself  with  the  vain  frank- 
ness of  the  Bordelais.  The  demands  of  soci- 
ety and  the  interests  of  commerce  have  done 
the  rest;  and  therefore  have  arisen  frequent 
marriages,  and  bonds,  which  have  all  the  per- 
manency of  friendship. 

In  18--  the  Countess  of  Alcantara  came  to  re- 
aide  at  Bordeaux.  It  was  not  asked  whether  a 
Klitical  or  any  other  cause  obliged  her  to  leave 
adrid,  where  it  appeared  she  was  little  known. 
She  was  rich,  and  by  the  retired  way  in  which 
she  lived,  and  the  care  she  bestowed  on  a  young 
infant,  she  was  imagined  to  be  a  widow.  Her 
beauty,  however,  caused  her  soon  to  be  remark- 
ed; and  after  she  had  formed  some  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town,  she  found  it  difficult  to  with- 
draw from  the  pursuits  that  await  a  young  wo- 
man, rich  withal,  of  whom  no  duty,  or  no  pro- 
tector, seems  to  limit  the  admiration.  The 
Countess,  however,  conducted  herself  with  so 
much  circumspection,  that  for  three  years  not 
the  remotest  scandal  was  entertained  on  her  ac- 
count.  During  that  period  she  dressed  herself 
in  mourning,  as  well  as  all  her  household;  but, 
a  few-months  ifterwards,  she  appeared  to  prefer 
the  society  of  one  of  her  more  persevering  ad- 
mirers, a  certain  Count  de  Bougignoo,rich,  hand- 
some, and  five-and-thirty.  On  a  certain  day,  as 
one  apoke  of  love,  and  the  other  rejoiced  at  the 
happiness  of  beins  beloved — 

*  in,'  observed  uie  Count,  using  one  of  those 
charming  diminutives  which  give  so  much  grace 
to  the  Spanish  language, — *  you  love  me,  1  know; 
whv  prolong  ,what  your  poets  and  ours  would 
call. my  martyrdom?  You  are  a  widow,  and  in- 
dependent. What  withholds  you?  Can  it  be 
your  child?  You  know  1  love  that  sweet  crea- 
ture; and  besides,  motherS'\n-lAw  are  alone  to  be 
feared;  fiithers  never  are.  I  love,  and  cannot 
be  happy  a  single  moment  without  you;  and 
yon  must  know,  that  to  love  you,  and  see  you 
as  often  as  I  do,  are  things  which  must  be  ob- 
noxious to  your  reputation.' 

She  blushed,  and  smiled,  as  though  partially 
in  disdain. 

*  Shall  I  shut  my  door  on  you?'  ntd  she*. 
•No,  In;  I  aak  to  many— '^ 


The  Countess  took  up  a  guitar,  and  pUyed 
awhile*  after  which,  throwing  the  instrument 
aside,  she  passed  her  delicate  fingers  through 
a  string  of  castanets,  and  agiuted  them. 

*Let  us  speak  about  something  else,'  said  she, 
at  last.  *  Prav  yield  in  this;  you  will  oblige  me. 
Isabella !  Isabella !  (addressing  herself  to  the 
child)  go  and  play  in  another  room;  you  make 
too  much  noise.  My  fHend,'  said  she  again, 
« these  castanets— that  guitar— have  reminded 
me  of  Madrid,  and  of  a  story.  It  rains;  ws  can- 
not to-day  walk  on  the  Mets  de  Toumy,  1-  will 
tell  it  you.    What  say  you?* 

This  mode  sf  deferring  her  answer  did  not 
please  the  Count;  but  there  was  something  so 
sweet  in  the  voice  of  the  Countess,  something  se 
attractive  in  her  manner,  that  he  submitted,  and 
the  joxuig  lady  beffan  thus: — 

*  There  lived  in  fiiadrid,  about  four  years  ago, 
a  government  contractor,  whoae  fortune  was  so 
large  that  his  only  daughter  was  the  best  match 
In  Uie  city.  Dolores  was  also  very  beautiful. — 
A  young  cavalier — one  of  the  nowen  of  the 
Soanish  nobility,  Don  Antonio  de  Villa  Real — 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  her.  I  will  not  enumer- 
ate all  tne  means  he  employed  to  make  himself 
beloved  b^  her;  enough  that  sbe  was  not 
backward  m  returning  his  affection.  The  peri- 
od of  marriage  was  fixed,  and  celebrated  at  Villa 
Real's  own  palace.  The  night  was  already  ad- 
vanced ;  Dolores  had  been  led  to  the  nuptial 
chamber,  where  her  maids,  afler  havin|r  taken 
off  her  rich  vestments,  and  having  put  in  their 
cases  her  rubies  and  diamonds,  were  dressing  her 
in  the  night  robe,  when  the  door  was  abruptly 
opened,  and  every  voice  exclnimed — *Stop, 
Don  Antonio! — the  bride  is  not  yet  in  bed  !' 

*  Alas !  it  was  not  Villa  Beal  who  entered : 
it  was  La  Esmeralda,  the  premiere  danseute  of 
Madrid.  She  was  young,  beautifhl;  (a  dark 
beauty,)  and  capable  of  all  the  devotion  and  ten- 
derness of  love — a  disinterested  love,  which  re- 

auires  but  return  of  the  sentiment.  Woe,  ne  ver- 
deless,  to  him  who  deceives  such  an  one.  Your 
danseuses  usually  console  themselves,  and  some- 
times forgive;  but  ours  invariably  revenge  inju- 
ries. Fancy  this  fond  and  ardent  young  woman, 
with  her  hair  in  disorder,  her  face  wildly  pallid, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  fever  and  ancer,  and  car- 
rying in  her  arms,  a  child  less  than  three  months 
old,  which,  with  extended  arms  and  tears,  im- 
plored its  mother's  breast ! 

*  *  Where  is  the  bride?'  asked  Esmeralda,  in  a 
sharp  voice. 

*  *£snieralda,'  cried  Dolores,  who  knew  her, 
•I  am  the  bride!  I  |un  the  Dona!  and  thonshalt 
have  solid  proof  of  my  friendship.' 


w 


JU  t>of^  JftdtrruyfM* 


*  <It  18  yott/  asked  tbe  dan»§use^  *  whom  he 
marrief!* 

* 'That  he  Aim  married,  Esmeralda!  Bat  where- 
fere  this  visit,  at  sach  an  hoar?' 

'  'The  traitor!'  said  Esmeralda.  *Look  at  this 
child — it  is  his  own!  It  is  our  child! '  she  added, 
sobbing  violently.  •  If  you  knew  with  what  art 
he  seduced  me  !  if  you  knew  ho¥f  maay  oaths.of 
loye  he  made!  I  required  nothing,  I  only  asked 
to  see  him!  He  told  me  I  should  be  his  wife, 
that  he  never  would  forsake  Esmeralda;  I  be- 
lieved him.  It  was  impossible  to  hide  my  shame 
from  my  mother;  and  he  then  behaved  as  a  Ca^- 
tilian  nobleman  pught, — went  to  my  mother, 
pacified  my  old  father,  renewed  his  oaths,  and  I 
was  happy  once  more.  Two  months  ago,  when 
my  chila  was  born,  he  spent  three  days  near  my 
bed,  without- leaving  me  one  moment.  But  the 
traitor  loved  you  even  then  !  I  did  not  suspect 
that  he  was  but  near  me  to  deceive  me  the 
better! 

*  'The  child  asks  sustenance,*  said  one  of  the 
maids;  'give  him  your  breast.^ 

"Gk>d  forbid!  God  forbid!*  exclaimed  she, 
throwing  herself  back.  'Only  this  day — two 
hours  ago — I  heard  he  was  married.  I  have  seen 
the  priest  who  united  you.  I  had  a  wish  to  kill 
him — I  abandoned  myself  to  desperate  thoughts; 
but  I  have  prayed  the  Virein  and  all  the  saints 
to  aid  me;  I  have  embraced  my  child,  and  my 
anger  has  been  calmed.  Poor  dear!  what  would 
have  become  of  him?  the  father  killed, — the  mo- 
ther dead  !  Take  care  of  him;  be  his  mother. 
If,  afler  such  a  treacherous  act,  you  can  love 
Don  Antonio,  do  so, — ^you  will  not  find  Esme- 
ralda in  your  way.  But  by  all  the  saints  of 
Jieaven, — ^by  that  Virgin  who,  young  and  inno- 
cent as  I  was,  abandoned  me  to  a  traitor,  take 
care  of  my  son!' 

'At  that  moment  there  were  three  or  four 
light  knocks  at  the  door;  it  was  Don  Antonio. 

"Dolores!  soul  of  my  life!  precious  flower  ef 
my  existence!  open  to  your  husband — to  the 
man  who  so  deeply  loves  you!  Maria,  Isolina, 
Scraphina,  come,  ladies,  how  long  you  are  with 
the  Countess !' 

'  'Open  not  the  door!'  said  Dolores,  sternly. 
,  'During  Don  Antonio's  first  words,  Esmeral- 
da had  extended  herself  on  an  arm-chair,  and 
the  child  slipped  from  her  knees  on  those  of 
Dolores. 

'  'Thou  sbalt  not  leave  me,  my  child!'  said 
the  bride.  '  Oh  God!  she  is  fainting  away ! 
help,  help,  for  Heaven's  sake !' 

'The  child  was  taken  caie  of;  the  mother  un- 
dressed and  placed  in  the  nuptial  bed. 

'  'Esmeralda,'  said  the  bride,  leaning  over  her, 
^  I  have  seen  enough  of  him;  you  are  not  the 
only  one  he  has  deceived.' 

« 'J)o  you  find  yourself  ill,  madam?*  asked  An- 
tonio firom  without:  and  receiving  no  answer, 
he  returned  to  the  ball-room. 

'Esmeralda  was  expiring;  a  few  minutes 
more  and  the  nuptial  bed  was  to  contain  a  corpse; 
the  unhappy  wretch  had  poisoned  herself.    Do- 


lores, leaninff  over  her,  wiped  with  her  htndker- 
chief  the  cold  perspiration  and  the  rime  which 
covered  her  lips,  her  breath  becoming  shorter 
eyery  moment. 

''  *I  told  you,  you  would  not  find  me  in  jour 
way,'  said  she,  concentrating  her  strength ;  '  I 
knew  that  I  should  die  in  his  bed.' 

.'  'Open  ihe  door,'  said  Dolores;  '  let  all  en- 
ter!' 

'  Ton  know  the  curiosity  with  which,  at  a 
Spanish  wedding,  people  remark  the  most  trifliiaff 
incidents  concerning  the  ceremony;  they  watch 
narrowly  the  moment  when  the  bnde  leaves  the 
ball-room,  and  the  time  for  the  spouse  to  join 
her.  Don  Antonio  had  been  followed;  some  of 
the  curious  had  seen  him  refused  at  the  door  of 
the  nuptial  chamber.  The  guests  wete  laugh- 
ing among  themselves,  and  wished  to  know  how 
the  joke  would  end.  The  door  was  now  wide 
open;  the  crowd  precipitated  itself  into  the  room, 
and  the  first,  o(  course',  who  approached  the 
bed,  was  Don  Antonio,  who  knew  Imt  too  'wetl 
the  features  of  that  liwi4  face  /  Esmeralda  Was 
still  alive;  she  saw  her  ^ducer,  and  the  child^s 
screams  told  but  too  well  to  those  present  t^e 
truth  of  this  fearful  scene.  ' 

'  'Miserable  wretch!*  said  she,  pointing  at  An- 
tonio, I  forffive  thee!  but  take  care;  my  fither 
will— «itti«  kill  thee!'  '        n 

'These  were  her  last  words.  Ah  me!  in  that 
cursed  chamber  were  met  two  betrayed  womeii, 
*the  one  to  die,  the  other  to  flee  away '  for  ever  ! 
When  the  first  moments  of  excitement  and  com- 
miseration were  over,  Dolores  was  universally 
inquired  for, — ^but  she  had  gone,  as  weU  as  the 
child.  My  ^iend,  dost  thou  know  who  was  that 
Dolores  so  cruelly  betrayed  in  her  fii^st  love  ?— 
*Twas  // 

'I  took  the  child  in  my  arms  to  a  convent, 
where  my  father  visited  me  next  day;  and  we 
found  ways  and  means  to  escape  &om  my  hus- 
band's power.  He,  however,  never  claimed  me; 
and,  shortly  afler,  I  crossed  over  to  France.  It  is 
now  a  year  since  the  &ther  of  Esmeralda  killed 
Don  Antonio, — as  she  had  intimated.  The  child 
I  have  adopted.  That  child  has  saved  me  from 
a  melancholy  fate.  But  now,  my  friend,  you 
want  to  marry  me.  I  love  you;  but  are  you 
sure  that  you  have  not  some  remains  of  the  af- 
fections of  other  days  ?  Come,  be  sincere,  ajid 
instead  of  manyinga  widow  you  shall  possess 
an  old  maiden  of  twenty-nine. 

The  Count  was  thirty-five  ere  he  knew  the 
Countess;  he  had  lived  at  Bordeaux  as  most 
young' men  do.  Rich,  and  good  looking,  he  had 
twice  nad  a  journey  to  Paris  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation. Official  aflairs  had  sent  him  to  Italy, 
where  he  had  seen  the  beauties  of  Home  and 
Florence.  He  was  aot,  like  Don  Antonio,  able 
to  swear  that  he  had  never  loved  before;  bat  he 
could,  at  all  events,  say,  that  he  was  free  Jro^ 
anyformer  engagement. 

Ere  lon^,  he  led  tbe  beautifUl  Dolores  to  Hie 
altar;  and  it  is  well  authenticated,  that  no  I^ 
mendda  troubled  the  evening  o£ their  bridal. 
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M.  GUIZOT. 

The  pTominent  poBition  which  M.  Goiiot  now 
Dccupies  in  the  •res  sf  Europe,  and  the  influence 
which  he  is,  in  ail  probability,  destined  to  exert 
«n  the  well-being  or  otherwise,  of  the  oiyiliied 
world,  render  him  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
act  onij  to  his  own  oountrjmen,  but  to  man- 
kind general!  J.  Of  his  career,  since  he  entered 
nublio  life,  rery  little  is  known  in  England ;  of 
his  earlj  history,  still  less.  It  will  therefixe  be 
xaj  object  to  blend  a  few  biographical  particulars 
respecting  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  with 
my  estimate  of  his  mental  resources  and  the 
sketch  I  shall  endeaTor  to  giye  of  his  personal 
appearance. 

M.  Quiiot*s  fether  was  a  distinguished  advo- 
cate at  the  French  bar.  When  in  the  height  of 
his  reputation,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  professional 
succees,  he  was  suspected  of  being  opposed  to 
Robespierre  and  the  other  leading  rerolutionists, 
who  were  then  (early  in  the  spring  of  1794)  de- 
luging France  with  the  blood  of  her  children. — 
To  be  suspected  was,  with  these  civilised  sava- 
ges, B3monymous  with  being  convicted ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, M.  Guiiot  perilled  on  the  scaffold, 
at  Nismes,  on  the  6th  or  April,  in  that  memorable 
year, 

Francois  Pierre  Guillaume  Guizot,  the  sub- 
ject of  my  sketch,  was  then  in  his  seventh  year, 
but  so  remarkable  was  he  for  the  precocity  of 
his  understanding,  that  he  is  said  to  have  had 
as  clear  a  comprehension  of  the  causes,  tenden- 
cies, and  necessary  effects  of  the  revolution  then 
marching  with  such  fearful  strides  and  carrying 
death  and  devastation  wherever  it  went,  as  if  he 
had  reached  the  years  of  maturiW.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  proof  of  the  precocity  of^  his  intellect, 
as  well  as  of  his  judgment,  that  when  onl^  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  read  with  facility 
in  the  original,  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated- 
Greek  and  Roman  writers^  and  the  productions 
of  the  most  philosophical  authora  of  England 
and  Germany. 

His  mother,  afler  the  execution  of  her  hus- 
band, removed  to  Geneva,  where  be  received 
the  more  advanced  branches  of  his  education. 
He  evinced,  when  at  college,  a  marked  predilec- 
tion for  history  and  philosophy — ^the  two  depart- 
ments of  literature  in  which  he  has  acquired  the 
most  brilliant  reputation ;  though  as  a  man  of 
general  information  he  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe. 

In  early  ufe,  M.  Guisot  is  said  to  have  exhi- 
bited a  reserve  in  his  deportment,  amounting  \n 
many  eases  to  positive  rudeness.  He  shiknned 
society  whenever  practicable,  and  sought  no 
other  companion  than  his  books.  Even  after  he 
had  quitted  college  and  repaired  to  Paris,  with 


the  view  of  qualifying  himself  fbr  the  bar,  the 
gai^ies  and  pleasures  of  that  frivolous  metropo- 
lis presented  no  attractions  to  his  mind.  The 
seclusion  or  isolation  fer  which  he  had  manifest- 
ed so  marked  a  partiality  when  a  boy,  he  con- 
tinued to  court  with  an  undiminished  fervency 
of  affection,  now  that  he  was  treading  on  the 
precincts  of  manhood. 

At  this  jperiod  he  suffered  considerable  incon- 
venience from  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  wants; 
and  yet  his  spirit  was  too  proud  to  solicit  the 
temporary  assistance  of  friends.  The  austerity 
of  manner  which  had  characterised  him,  when  a 
comparative  child,  was  still  visible,  mingled  with 
anair  of  melancholy,  whenever  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances into  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men. 

When  he  had  completed,  as  fkr  as  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  complete  them,  his  pre- 
parations fbr  the  bar,  he  entered  a  distinguished 
nunily  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  tutor.  In 
that  situation  he  remained  for  some  time  with 
much  comfort  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
employer. 

M.  Goitot,  when  about  in  his  twentieth  year, 
made  his  literary  debut  in  the  pages  of  a  Paris 
periodical,  then  under  the  editorial  care  of  a 
voung  lady  of  noble  family,  but  who  having  lost 
her  father  and  her  most  influential  relatives — 
some  of  them  by  natural  death,  and   others  by 
the    guillotine, — was  obliged  to    employ    her 
talents  and  learning,  which  were  ereat,  in  writ- 
ing for  the  support  of  herself  and  those  who  were 
dependent  on  her.    To  the  publication  conduct- 
ed by  this  lady,  M.  Guisot  sent  contributions 
every  month.      These  elicited  expressions  of 
warm  admiration  from  the  pen  of  the  fkir  edi- 
tress, and  were  read  with  gratification  by  the 
public.    Still  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea  fVom 
what  quarter  they  proceeded.    It  so  happened, 
that  about  this  time,  the  lady  was  taken  serious- 
ly ill,  and,  of  course,  obliged  to  suspend  for  a 
time  all  literary  labor.    M.   Guisot  having  ac- 
cidentally become  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
conveyed  an  anonymous  intimation  to  her,  that 
he  (the  correspondent  whose  writings  she  had 
so  often  praised)  would  furnish  all  the  requisite 
matter  for  the  publication,  until  she  had  suffi- 
ciently ^recovered  to  be  able  to  resume  her  edi- 
torial duties.     And  most  ably  and  fkithfUUy  did 
he  fulfil  his  promise.    The  lady  felt,  on  her 
restoration  to  nealth,  that  her  noble-minded  un- 
known fHend  had  been  the  salvation  of  her  work, 
and  in  some  measure  of  her  fortunes.    Soon 
afterwards,  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the  house 
of  a  mutual  friend,  but  without  the  lady  having 
the  slightest  idea  that  the   correspondent  to 
whom  she  felt  so  deeply  indebted  was  present. 
In  the  fhllness  of  her  heart  she  then  and  tlsere, 
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MM  the  wai  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  every  com« 
panj  in  which  she  chanced  to  mix,  gare  utter- 
ance to  her  latitude,  accompanying  it  with  ex- 
pressiona  of  the  deepest  regret  that  she  had  not 
the  happinesa  of  knowing  the  ffeneroos  indivi- 
dual to  whom  she  was  laid  oni&r  such  infinite 
obligations.    The  reader  is  left  to  imagine  what 
most  have  been  M.  Gnizot's  feelinin,  while  all 
this  was  passing  in  his  presence.    The  lapse  of 
time,  so  far  from  deadenins  the  lady's  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  friend  who  had  so  gallantly 
rushed  to  her  aid  in  the  hour  of  need,  only  serred 
to  deepen  the  feeling,  and  to  impart  an  addition- 
al intensity  to  her  desire  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  thanking  him  in  person.    With  this  view, 
she  inserted  a  paragraph  in  her  publication,  im- 
ploring her  bene&etor— for  such  as  well  as  fiiend 
she  considered  him  to  be — to  communicate  his 
address  to  her.    The  notice  appeared  at  certain 
intervals,  without  eliciting  the  desired  informa- 
tion.   At  length,  however,  seeing  she  persisted 
in  repeating  it,  as  if  resolved  not  to  be  defeated 
in  an  object  so  dear  to  her  heart,  M.  Guixot  for- 
warded his  address  to  the  office  of  the  lady's 
publication.    A  personal  interview  between  the 
parties  was  the  result    The  formation  of  a 
mutual  friendship  followed ;  that  friendship  soon 
ripened  into  reciprocal  love ;  and  that  love  after 
m  lapse  of  a  limited  period,  was  crowned  and 
consummated  at  the  hvmeneai  altar.    One  would 
explore  in  vain  the  almost  boundlese  regions  of 
romance,  in  quest  of  a  matrimonial  union  having 
been  formed  under  more  singular  circumstances. 
For  some  years  after  his  marriage,  M.  Guizot 
applied  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pursuits. 
Until  an  advanced  period  of  hb  life,  he  knew 
comparatively  little  of  politics.    Accident,  rather 
than  choice,  eventually  induced  him  to  launch 
on  that  stormy  and  perilous  ocean — perilous  to 
one's  mental  peace,  and  often  to  his  public  char- 
acter.   This  was  in  1814,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed Secretary  to  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Circumstances  concurring  to  afibrd  him  an  op- 
portunity  of  displaying  his  wonderful  and  varied 
talents,  he  rose  step  by  step,  until  he  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  distinction  to  which  a 
jrabject  can  attain— that  of  Prime  Minuter  to  his 
Sovereign. 

For  this  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  M.  Guizot 
has  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  drama  of 
Trench  jpolitics,  as  to  leave  him  but  little  leisure 
for  appbcation  to  literary  er  philosophical  pur- 
foits.  The  most  remarkable  produotion  which, 
in  the  course  of  th4t  period,  has  proceeded  from 
his  pen,  is  his  celebrated  treatise  on  European 
Civilization ;  in  which  he  advances  the  extraor- 
dinary and  startling  theory,  thaf'in  order  to  the 
•ociai  regeneration  of  Europe,  there  must  be  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  great  religions,  Pro- 
testantism, CatColicism,  and  Infidelity.  Some 
may  demur  to  the  class  of  opinions  represented 
by  the  latter  term  being  regarded  as  a  religion 
at  all.  My  own  impression  is,  that  infidelity 
ought  to  be  looked  on  as  a  system  based  on  the 
entire  absence  of  religion.  But  on  a  theme  so 
fbrtile  and  important  1  must  not  enter  now  ; — 
other  opportunities  for  recurring  to  it  may  soon 
present  thenuelves. 


M.  Guizot's  works  are  voluminous  in  number 
and  varied  in  character.  His  earliest  avowed 
production  appeared  in  1809 ;  its  subject  will  be 
inferred  from  the  title— *A  Dictionary  of  Syno- 
nymes^'  A  translation  into  French,  of  GibbMi's 
'History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,'  speedilv  followed.  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  work,  he  brought  oat 
his  'Lives  of  the  French  Poets.'  M.  Guilot's 
next  work  of  any  extent  and  importance,  was 
his 'Memoirs  of  Uie  Revolution  in  England.' — 
This  work  was  published  in  1825,  and  was  fbl* 
lowed,  after  a  short  interval  of  time,  bv  his  'Me- 
nsoirs  of  the  Kings  of  France.'  The  latter  pro- 
duction was  soon  succeeded  by  his  'Essays  on 
the  History  of  France  ;'  in  which  a  flood  of  new 
light  is  poured  on  the  origin  and  early  annals  of 
the  French  nation.  Among  the  latest  of  his 
literary  productions,  are  his  'Essays  on  Calvin 
and  Shakspeare.'  The  very  choice  of  such  dis- 
similar suDJects  as  the  character  and  works  of 
Calvin  and  Shaki^are,  furnishes  of  itself  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  the  versatility  of  Guizot's 
genius. 

During  his  short  residence  in  England,  M. 
Guizot  reoeatedly  appeared  in  public.  I  chanc- 
ed to  sit  for  several  hours,  within  two  or  three 
yards  of  him,  on  the  occasion,  in  June  last,  on 
which  Prince  Albert  presided  at  Exeter  Hall,  at 
the  mat  meeting  for  promoting  commerce  and 
civilization  in  Africa.  He  sat  neariy  all  the 
time  with  folded  arms,  and  with  one  knee  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  other.  He  listened  with  the 
greatest  seeming  attention  to  the  different 
speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion ;  and  appear- 
ed to  take  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. When  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  to  address 
the  meeting,  he  instantly  fixed  his  leye  on  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  and  did  not  withdraw  it  for 
a  moment,  until  the  latter  Resumed  his  seat.  If 
the  expression  of  Guizot's  countenance,  on  that 
oocasion,  famished  ji  correct  index  to  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  he  must  have  listened  with 
an  admiration  bordering  on  ecstacy,  to  the  elo- 

Suent  address,  most  chastely  and  impressively 
elivered,  of  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

But  though  on  this  occasion  M.  Guizot  was  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  he  has,  <m 
other  occasions,  in  the  same  olace,  countenanced 
by  a  speech  as  well  as  by  his  presence,  the  So- 
ciety whose  interests  the  meeting  had  assembled 
to  promote.  He  some  timA  ago,  addressed,  at 
considerable  length,  in  the  same  hall,  a  meeting 
of  a  Societv,  the  name  of  which  I  forget  at  the 
moment,  which  has  for  its  object  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  on  the  continent.  And 
so  correctly  does  M.  Ghiizot  speak  English,  that 
but  for  the  peculiar  way  in  which' he  pronounc- 
ed the  letter  r,  a  person  previously  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fkct,  might  have  quitted  the  meeting 
without  discovering  that  he  was  a  foreigner. — 
He  has  a  singularly  fine,  clear,  sonorous  voice, 
and  remarkably  little  of  the  nasal  twang  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  pronunciation  of  Frencnmen.— 
He  speaks  with  a  facility  and  fluency  which  are 
surprising  in  a  foreigner.    His  enunciation  is 
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deliberate,  and  hii  manner  calm  and  dignified. 
Unlike  most  of  bit  countrymen,  be  if  iparini^  of 
his  gesture.  Now  and  then,  when  referring  to 
the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  a  principle  or  a 
cause,  he  sluwljr  places  bis  hand  on  his  heart, — 
which  when  naturally  done,  usually  carries  with 
it  a  more  complete  conTiction  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  speaker,  than  the  vehement  utterance  of 
mere  words. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  however,  M. 
Goizot  is  represented  by  those  who  have  often 
•een  him  mount  the  rostrum,  as  somewhat  pro- 
digal «f  gesticulation,  when  excited  by  opposi- 
Uon  or  by  other  causes.  On  such  occasions,  his 
dark  piercing  eye  acquires  an  aspect  of  peculiar 
qaickness ;  the  muscles  of  his  face  are  put  in 
motion ;  and  his  arms  are  seen  cleaving  the  air 
with  no  ordinary  rapidity. 

The  countenance  of  M.  Gnisot  has  a  mingled 
expression  of  thouffhtfnlness  and  dignity.  You 
ima^ne  voncleariv  discern  in  it  indications  of 
habits  or  profound  meditation,  blended  with  a 
decided  consciousness  of  his  intellectual  superi- 
oritjr.  Nor  does  this  conviction  vanish  or  be- 
o<mie  less  confident,  when  he  rises  to  speak  — 
His  speeches  are  instinct  with  philosophical 
matter,  and  are  delivered  with  the  aspect  and 
maianer  of  one  who  feels  his  mental  superiority 
to  most  of  those,  if  not  to  all  of  them,  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded.  His  manner  is,  as  already 
remarked,  calm  and  dignified ;  and  the  dignity 
•f  his  aspect  and  delivery  is  not  diminished  by 
the  smallness  of  his  person .  I  know  of  no  mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  Parliament,  equally  short 
and  slender,  whose  appearance  and  manner  of 
^waking  are  so  much  calculated  to  inspire  re- 
spect. But  though  M.  Guixot  usually  speaks 
in  a  subdued  tone,  and  in  a  calm  and  dignified 
manner,  no  man  can  feel  more  acutely,  oV  resent 
with  i^ater  warmth,  any  personal  attack  which 
may  be  made  upon  him. 

Naturally  prgild,  as  has  before  been  remarked, 
his  pride  on  inch  occasions  triumphs  over  the 
cold  composure  of  which  his  philosophy  is  at 
other  times  the  parent;  and  he  retaliates  on  his 
opponent  with  a  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  courtesies  of  society,  which  but  ill 
eonsort  with  the  demeanor  expected  from  one 
who  is  so  ambitious  of  being  considered  beyond 
the  reach  ef  those  feelings,  resentments,  and 
passions,  which  influence  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. He  glories  in  his  stoicism.  There  are  no 
two  incidents  in  his  life  on  which  be  afi*ects  to 
look  back  with  greater  self-gratulation,  than  on 
reading  with  unmoved  feelings,  Bossuet's  Ser- 
mons to  his  wife  in  her  dying  moments,  and  be- 
ing the  first  to  throw,  witnout  experiencing  the 
least  emotion  of  soul,  a  handful  of  earth  on  the 
coflbi  of  his  son,  as  the  coffin  containing  that 
son's  remains,  was  consigned  to  the  tomb.  And 
yet  the  man  who  prides  himself  on  the  stoical 
philosophy  which  could  extinguish  every  ves- 
tige of  tender  or  sorrowful  feeling,  on  such  af- 
fiBCtinff  occasions,  has  not  stoicism  or  philosophy 
enough  to  steel  his  mind  against  the  attacks  of 
an  opponent  in  the  ehamber  of  Deputies,  or  to 
control  his  temper  when  he  rises  to  repel  such 
attacks. 


Let  me  here  •by  way  of  parenthesis  contrast 
the  overwhelming  grief  which  Burke  felt,  when 
death  deprived  him  of  his  son,  and  the  absorbing 
and  settled  sorrow  which  poor  Lord  Brougham 
still  feels  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,with  the  cold, 
heartless  philosophy  with  which  M.  Gaizot  re- 
flrarded  the  death  of  his  son.  How  beautiful  and 
lovely  the  spccuuile  of  the  two  former  illustri- 
ous individuals  in  tears!  How  repulsive  the 
unmoved  bosom — how  unamiable  the  heartless 
indifference  of  the  latter ! 

In  his  political  opinions,  M.  GKiizot  seeks  to 
stepr  a  middle  course  between  an  absolute  mon- 
archy and  a  pure  democracy.  He  is  what  in 
this  country  would  be  called  a  liberal  conserva- 
tive or  moderate  whig.  Imitating,  however,  the 
memorable  avowal  of  Earl  Oray,  when  he  pro- 
claimed, that  should  a  struff^le  ever  take  place 
between  the  people  and  his  order,  he  would 
stand  by  his  order, — M.  Guizot  has  declared, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  deadly  combat  occurring 
between  a  pure  democracy  and  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, he  would  at  once  identify  himself  with 
the  fatter  cause,  as  being  of  the  two  evils  in- 
comparably the  least. 

M.  Guizot  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity 
as  a  public  character.  It  will  therefore  surprise 
no  one  to  be  told  that  he  is  very  poor.  His 
habits,  however,  are  simple,  and  his  expenditure 
is  of  course  very  limited.  He. lives  in  a  small 
homely  house,  and  glories  in  the  humble  aspect 
which  his  establishment  presenU.  His  age  is 
fiffy-ons. 


MADAME  GUIZOT. 

The  history  of  this  lady  and  her  husband  ii 
somewhat  singular,  and  in  both  cases  presenU  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  employment  of  onJti- 
vated  talent.  The  fbildwing  particulars,  (wlAoh 
we  abridge  from  a  number  of  the  Revme  EnctftUh 
ftdique)  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

The  name  of  Madame  Guiiot  was  Elistd»eth 
Charlotte  Pauline  de  Meulan,  and  she  was  bom 
November  2, 1773.  Her  father  held  aa  impor- 
tant office  under  government,  and  her  mother^ 
Madame  Meulan,  was  Jeanne  de  Saint  Cha-- 
mans. 

The  education  of  Mademoiselle  de  Meulaoi 
was  care^ly  conducted  ;  and,  as  she  was  quick 
of  apprehension  and  acquired  knowledge  with 
fecility,  her  progreas  might  have  been  rapid,  but 
her  studies  neither  excited  in  her  mind  curiosity 
nor  interest.  She  was  destitute  of  self-know- 
ledge ;  and  her  mind  continued  long  in  a  stats  of 
infancy. 

At  length  the  revolution  took  place,  and  M.  de 
Meulan  suffisred  the  destruction  of  his  fortune, 
in  the  wreck  of  individual  property  which,  took 
place;  he  died  shortly  afler,  ina790.  His  daugh- 
ter saw  private  misery  succeeded  by  public  mis- 
fortunes.. It  was  then  that  her  moral  education 
commenced  $  and  sorrow  and  indignation  were 
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the  fteliBff^  which  contrihoted  to  render  etkcU 
ire  the  mental  discipline  of  which  she  hecame 
the  subject.  Thirtjr  years  after  the  revolntiona- 
rr  storms  had  subsided,  she  could  not  speak  of 
tnem  without  emotion ;  and  it  required  all  the 
authority  of  reason  over  her  mind  to  enable  her 
to  judge  the  period  when  they  occurred  with 
historical  impartiality. 

Under  the  dominion  of  an  emotion  thus  con- 
tinued, the  powers  of  her  mind  were  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  situation  of  her  family  was  diffi- 
cult and  distresttuf .  The  young  Pauline  exer- 
cised over  those  around  her  the  influence  of  a 
mind  not  less  remarkable  for  strength  than  sen- 
sibility. It  ffave  her  pleasure  to  relste  that  in 
.1794.  being  m  the  eonntrv,  at  a  small  village 
whither  the  revolutionary  laws  had  banished  her 
fiunily— one  morning,  while  she  was  drawing, 
•he  pereei?ed  all  at  once  the  number  of  ideas 
and  the  energy  of  the  faculties  which  had  been 
excited  in  her  mind ;  and  for  the  first  time,  as 
•he  said,  she  thought  she  might  perhaps  possess 
some  abilities. 

That  moment  fixed  her  destiny,  and  thence- 
forward she  became  irrevocablv  devoted  to  a  state 
of  moral  activity.  Exercised  in  the  school  of 
misfortune  and  retirement,  she  relied  on  her  own 
resources  for  strength  and  for  happiness.  Re- 
flection was  her  constant  refuge  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  vexation  and  dulness.  On  every  point 
which  did  not  interfore  with  her  duty  she  assert- 
ed her  independence ;  and  a  spirit  of  resistance 
to  wrong  from  that  time  determined  all  her  opin- 
ions. 

Order  at  length  was  restored,  and  society  re* 
sumed  a  state  of  comparative  peace  and  security. 
Those  who  had  suffered  from  the  revolution  per- 
ceived, for  the  first  time,  the  magnitude  of  the 
losses  which  they  had  experienced.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Meulan  saw  with  anxiety  her  mother, 
her  sister,  and  all  her  family  subjected  to  those 
privations  which  ever  attend  a  reverse  ef  fortune; 
and  something  inspired  her  with  the  apprehen- 
sion that  she  alone  could  provide  for  their  wants. 
Till  then  she  had  never  written  but  for  her  own 
amusement  or  convenience,  now  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  for  the  public.  In  her  6nt 
attempts,  she  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  M. 
Buard  and  of  M.  Devaines.  Their  approbation 
encouraged  her ;  and  consulting  the  necessity  of 
her  circumstances  more  than  her  taste,  she  pub- 
lished a  gay  and  piquant  novel,  entitled  **  The 
Contradictions."  Her  second  production, 
**Ayten  Chapel,"  was  founded  on  an  English 
work  of  fiction,  which  ihe  intended  to  nave 
translated;  but,  in  theorogress  of  the  nnder- 
iakinff,  beinir  struck  with  the  mediocrity  of  her 
model,  and  the  interest  of  some  of  the  situations 
it  presented,  she  resolved  to  re-write  the  story. 
Both  these  novels  had  considerable  success. 

She  also  wrote  in  the  public  journals,  particu- 
larly in  "  The  Publicist,"  a  paper  edited  by  M. 
0uard,  the  literary  success  of  which  might  be 
•aid  to  be  the  result  of  her  exertions.  Her  arti- 
eles  on  the  theatres,  on  books,  and  on  manners, 
attracted  great  public  attention.  Some  of  these 
were  collected  and  re-printed  under  the  title  of 
**  Essays  on  Literature  and  Morality." 


In  aD  that  Mademoiselle  de  Menhn  had  hith« 
erto  written  she  had  displayed  as  much  geniutf 
as  in  any  of  her  works ;  but  some  deficiency  ot 
judgment  was  observable  in  the  occasional  m* 
accuracy  and  unsettled  state  of  her  opinions. — 
The  improvement  of  her  intellectual  facultiea, 
and  the  attainment  of  more  correct  habits  of 
thinking,  were  ehieflv  attributable  to  an  inter- 
esting occurrence  in  her  personal  history,  which 
procured  her  an  intimacy  with  one  who  acquired 
a  powerful  influence  over  her  mind. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1807,  she  waaT>bliged 
to  submit  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  her  la^ 
bors.  Hivinjr  scarcely  any  other  resources  for 
the  support  of  herself  and  part  of  her  family,  shn 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  anxiety  which  tended 
to  prolong  her  illness.  At  this  time  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  person  who  concealed  hin 
name,  and  who  oflTered  to  write  for  her  in  ^  The 
Publicist*'  as  long  as  she  pleased.  Though 
much  affiBCted  by  a  proposal  which  showed  that 
the  writer  was  interested  in  her  fovor,  she  at  first 
refiised ;  yet  on  the  eSir  being  renewed  she  ac- 
cepted it,  and  shortly  dfler  received,  bv  a  secret 
communication,  several  articles,  in  which  her 
style  and  sentiments  were  so  happily  imitated 
tliat  they  mi^ht  have  passed  for  her  own.  The 
author  remamed  concealed ;  and  no  liffht  could 
be  attained  on  the  subject.  At  length  sbe  ad- 
dressed her  mysterious  correspondent  through 
the  medium  of  the  paper,  entreating  that  ne 
would  make  himself  known.  He  OMyed,  and 
came  forward. 

The  unknown  proved  to  be  M.  Guixot,  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  Protestant  fiunily,  who  was  a  native 
of  Nismes.  He  was  at  that  time  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  the  fruits  of  his  serious  stu- 
dies were  only  the  preludes  of  those  wodcs  by 
which  he  has  since  acquired  renown.  His  con- 
nection with  Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  had  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  cause  a  more  intimate  union. — 
In  1812,  they  were  married.  During  the  fifteen 
years  which  followed  their  union,  they  exhibited 
a  striking  example  of  felicity. 

Madame  Guizot  discovered  hes  husband  to  be 
possessed  of  wisdom  and  courage.  She  was 
now,  under  such  a  tutor,  enabM  to  five  her 
talents  the  direction  most  agreeable  to  her  char- 
acter. Moral  philosophy  excited  her  attention, 
and  especial! v  that  branch  of  it  which  relates  to 
education.  M.  Guizot  had  undertaken  the  pub- 
lication of  a  periodical  miscellany,  entitled  *An- 
nals  of  Education.'  His  wife  enriched  this  ma- 
gazine with  a  number  of  articles,  including  the 
*Jonmal  of  a  Mother,'  which  contains  the  ffcm 
of  her  last  work,  the  finest  nionument  of  her 
talents.  About  the  same  time  she  published  two 
volumes  of  tales,  entitled  *The  Children.' 

Till  1814,  M.  Guizot  was  only  known  as  n  fit- 
erar^  man ;  but  afler  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family,  he  obtained,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Abbe  Montesquieu,  the  office  of  secretsjj-fen- 
eral  to  the  mmister  of  the  interior ;  and  after 
the  return  of  the  king  from  Ghent,  he  was  made 
secretary-general  to  the  minister  of  justioe. — 
He  likewise  held  the  post  of  royal  censor  'till 
that  office  was  suppressed.    His  entrance  into 
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pQblie  life  afibrdtd  hi*  wife  a.  leasoii  of  repose, 
which  she  had  long  been  anxious  to  obtain. — 
Activity  indeed  was  congenial  to  her,  but  labor 
was  irksome.  She  had  never,  till  now,  tasted 
the  sweets  of  repose,  or  been  entirely  mistress 
of  her  time  and  talents. 

In  1820,  her  husband  relinquished  his  connec- 
tion with  public  afiairs,  and  agun  had  recourse 
to  that  literary  exertion  which  circumstances 
rendered  necessary.  Our  authoress  now  resum- 
ed her  pen  to  obtain  the  means  of  providing  for 
her  child.  In  1821,  she  published  'The  Schdar,' 
a  romance  of  education,  (which  was  rewarded 
with  a  prize  from  the  French  Academy,)  desery- 
injg  a  place  among  the  best  books  on  education. 
Tne  same  kind  of  merit  belongs  to  the  *New 
Stories,'  which  appeared  in  1823.  The  tale  en- 
titled *  Nadir'  is  one  of  Madame  Guixot*s  com* 
positions,  a  work  in  which  imagination  renders 
important  services  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

j0ut  these  various  publications  could  only  bt 
oonf  idered  as  a  kind  of  fragments.  From  Ma- 
danoe  Guizot  might  be  expected  a  theory  of  edu- 
cation ;  it  was  promised  in  each  of  her  works ; 
and  in  her  'Family  Letters  on  Domestic  Educa- 
tion' (1826)  she  fulfilled  her  engagement.  There, 
without  any  systematic  stiffiiess,  under  a  form 
which  admits  readily  of  examples,  details,  and 
digressions,  she  treated  of  the  most  important 
qv^ations  of  moral  philosophy,  and  indicated  by 
their  application,  how  the  most  absolute  truths 
ought  to  regnlati^  the  conduct  of  life,  and  be 
impressed  on  the  miadi  of  children. 


This  work  WM,  ws^pq/tfii  with  qupridity.  vid 
under  a  debilitated  state  of  health.  Attacked 
by  a  slow  disease,  she  appeared  to  beeome  weaken, 
but  without  losing  her  mental  activity,  Puring 
more  than  a  year,  she  strove  against  illness,'  an- 
imated by  exertion  .to  a  sense  of  duty.  At 
length  sb^  became  convinced  of  the  vanity  of 
her  efforts  j  jihe  felt  that  her  fate  Wai  inevitable, 
and  submitted  to  it  with  resignation.  Receiving 
these  attentions  which  were  prompted  by  the 
most  devoted  affection,  she  confined  her  thoughts 
to  approaching  death.  In  the  intervals  of  her 
sufferings,  she  discoursed  concerning^  those 
truths  which  had  regulated  her  life. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1827,  she  tenderly  and 
tranquilly  took  leave  of  her  husband,  her  son, 
and  her  fkmily ;  and  said  that  she  fbit  herself 
near  her  end.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August,  at  ten  o'clock,  she  requested  her  hus- 
band to  read  to  her.  He  read  a  letter  of  Fene- 
lon,  for  a  person  laboring  under  sickness ;  then 
he  commenced  a  sermon  of  Bossuet,  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  and  whilst  he  was  read- 
ing the  sermon,  she  expired.  Madame  Guixot 
was  buried  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Reform- 
ed Church — the  reiiffion  of  her  husband — and 
the  onlv  formbf  woruup,the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  which  presented  nothing  contrary  to  the  ten- 
ets of  her  belief. 

M.  Guixot  is  now  the  Prime  Ministsr  of 
France. 
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SHORT    POEMS    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    SONGS. 
Firt^  Ammean  Rt-frnU. 


MEMOIR  OF  BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTOR. 


This  writer  is  best  known,  both  at  home  and 
in  foreign  oountries,  by  the  appellation  of  BAaaT 
C0SHWALL9  usually  prefixed  to  his  Works  for 
f9a0OM  known  only  to  himself.  No  plausible 
ezevie  has  been  given  for  his  concealment  of 
Vm  reel  name.  No  biography  of  this  poet  has 
yet  appeared,  and  little  respecting  hb  early  life 
is  ftnewn,  even  by  hisfiriends.  Bryan  Waller 
Proctor  was  bom  in  London,  and  is  of  a  reepec- 
table  &mily  in  tiie  nerthem  part  of  England.— 
Ha  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educatimi 
at  Ealing,  a  village  near  London,  and  was  re- 
moved from  thence  to  Harrow  Grammar  Schooli 
where  he  remained  lour  years,  and  numbered 
\  his  school-felkwe  Lord  ByiDii«  Mr  Peel, 


the  minister  for  the  home  depaitoieiit,t]id  several 
individuals  who  subtequently  became  noted  in 
the  world.  Dr.  Drury  was  head-master  of  Har- 
row, at  that  time ;  and  his  eneomidms  have  been 
sounded  in  high  terms  by  more  than  one  of  his 
schplars.  This  Dr.  Drury  it  was  who  became 
the  means  of  the  ii|troduction  of  Keaa  the  aotor 
on  the  London  stage,  haying  seen  him  aeting  in 
Devonshire,  and  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his 
talents. 

From  the  school  at  Harrow,  Proctor  was  sent 
te  the  town  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he 
was  placed  with  a  solicitor  te  learn  his  businespi. 
The  solicitor's  name  was  Athersion,  a  clever 
and  excellent  man.    With  this  master,  here- 
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mained  four  yean,  and  then  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don. . 

At  the  time  Proctor  resided  at  Calne,  seyeral 
characters  well  known  to  the  literary  world 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood ;  among  them  were 
Crabbe,  Moore,  and  Bowles.  Dr.  Priestly,  the 
philosopher,  once  occupied  a  hbuse  opposite  to 
that  in  which  Mr.  Atherston  resided.  Coleridge, 
after  Mr.  Atherston  quitted  it,  dwelt  in  the  house 
where  Proctor  had  undergone  his  legal  proba- 
tion. This  is  not  a  little  curious  as  a  coinci- 
dence, for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
celebrated  men  were  natives  of  the  town  of 
Calne,  the  very  aspect  of  which  is  as  little  poeti- 
cal or  literary  or  philosophic  as  it  can  well  be. 

'  On  leaving  Calne  and  the  drudgery  of  the 
initiatory  part  of  his  profession, the  poet  became 
the  pupil  of  a  conveyancer  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  it  is  generally  reported  ef  Lincoln's-Inn. 
He  had  also  determined  to  go  to  the  bar,  but 
circumstances  intervening  to  change  this  reso- 
lution, Proctor  pursued  his  original  profession 
of  a  conveyancer. 

The  models  on  which  Barry  Cornwall  has 
founded  hb  poetic  style  may  be  found  among 
the  older  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  of  England. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Decker,  Mar- 
low,  and  Massinger,  among  our  writers  on  the 
drama,  and  Milton  in  the  epic  walk,  he  seems 
to  have  read  with  more  than  common  care,  and 
to  have  studied  seme  portions  of  their  works  se 
closely  as  to  have  imitated  them  unconsciously, 
as  may  be  observed  in  his  printed  works.  In 
stature  Proctor  is  below  the  middle  height  rather 
than  above.  His  physiognomy  is  mild,  and  dis- 
plays, with  that  sedateness  and  melancholy  cast 
which  is  observable  in  his  poetry,  the  indica- 
tions ef  kindness  of  heart  and  an  amiable,  al- 
though somewhat  of  a  feeble,  rather  than  mas- 
culine, character.  He  is  married  recently,  and 
much  ni  his  time  is  necessarily  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  business.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
this  that  his  appearance  before  the  public  has 
been  so  rare  of  late.  A  page  or  two  in  the  'New 
Monthly  Magasine,'  or  an  occasional  contribu- 
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tidn  to  some  of  the  literary  annuals,  are  all  ijf 
which,  for  several  years,  his  pen  is  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  public. 

The  poetry  of  Barry  Cornwall,  is  built  entire- 
ly upon  the  dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  all  he  writes  is  deeply  imbued  with  their 
spirit.  There  is  little  or  none  of  their  energy,  it 
is  true,  but  there  is  much  of  their  fine  character, 
their  pathos,  their  sadness,  and  their  gentle  pas- 
sion. There  is  a  propensity  in  Barry  Cornwall 
to  select  subjects  from  among  the  morbid  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  or  from  her  erratic  wander- 
ings, rather  than  from  her  master-pieces  in  in- 
tellect and  passion.  Gf  the  most  perfect  hu- 
manity he  is  shy ;  and  even  prefers  to  revel,  in 
one  instance,  amid  the  dreams  of  an  insanity 
which  is  not  the  offiipring  of  calamity,  but  in- 
herent from  his  heroine's  birth,  born  with  her 
and  part  of  her  being.  Perhaps  such  a  subject  is 
not  the  happiest  for  poetry;  yet  no  one  can  deny, 
that  in  *Marcian  Colonna*  as  much  has  been 
made  of  it,  without  shocking  the  feelings  of  the 
reader  or  violating  propriety,  as  it  was  possible 
to  make.  There  are  passages  in  the  works  of 
Barry  Cornwall  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  others  of  our  later  poets,  when  read 
detilched  from  their  immediate  connection,  the}^ 
antecedent  or  subsequent  verses.  In  some  of 
his  works  the  poet  falls  into  scenes  of  calm, 
contemplative,  philosophical  feeling,  which  af- 
ford materials  for  thinking,  as  well  as  yield  a 
fund  of  high  amusement  and  deep  interest.  He 
seems  to  feel  all  he  writes ;  and  so  feeling  every 
thing,  he  has  an  earnestness  which  is  rarely  to 
be  found,  so  sustained  any  where,  as  in  his  nn- 
ruffled  and  tranquil  poetry.  His  variations  are 
less  than  those  of  most  contemporary  writers ; — 
he  pursues  his  course  unbrokenly  al0ng,in  gentle, 
chaste  beauty. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  variety  of  the 
human  countenance  is  so  great,  it  is  probable  no 
two  persons  ever  existed  exactly  like  each  other, 
if  placed  side  by  side.  The  same  variety  seems 
to  hold  good  in  respeet  to  the  variety  of  style 
and  diflforenoe  among  writers.    There  are  no  two 
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BO  mnch  dike  that  a  pnietifled  leader  can  be  mii- 
taken,  jadging  Stont  their  entire  work*.  Barry 
Cornwall  itands  out  aa  dittilictly  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  haa  his  features  of  difierenoe 
from  them  as  clearly  distinguished,  as  the  poetry 
of  Byron  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prosaic 
rhymes  or  hexameters  of  Sonthey.  His  char- 
acter as  a  poet  is  precisely  that  of  the  man,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  therefore,  with  his  works 
before  a  stranger,  for  him  to  appreciate  Justly 
one  by  the  other.  Of  all  the  liying  poets  ofEng- 
land,  not  one  has  carried  himself  more  blame- 
leealy,  or  pursued  his  course  through  lifb*s  jour- 
ney with  more  honor  and  credit  to  himself,  with 
leaa  assumption  and  more  claim  to  honest  praise, 
than  Barry  Cornwall. 


♦ 


HiseellaneoM  Poemsi 

A  vinov. 

This  is  Uule  more  than  the  leconection  of  an  aetaal 


The  nigbc  wu  gloony.    Throagbthetky  ofJane 

Roll'd  ibut  elenisl  moosy 

'Midst  dark  a«d  heavy  clouds,  that  bore 

A  shadowy  likeness  to  those  fabled  thii^ 

That  sprang  of  old  from  man's  imaginings^ 

£aeh  seem^  a  fierce  reaUtjf :  some  wore 

The  forms  of  sphinx  and  uppo^ff,  or  seem'd 

Nourisb'd  among  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 

And  wilder  than  the  poet  ever  dream'd: 

And  there  were  cars— steeds  with  their  proud  neeks 

bent. 
Tower,  ana  temple,  and  broken  cootiasnt: 
And  all.  as  upon  a  sea, 
In  the  blue  eUier  floated  silently. 


I  lav  npon  my  bed  and  sank  to  sleep: 
And  then  I  fancied  that  1  rode  upon 


The  waters,  and  had  power  to  call 
Up  people  who  bad  lived  in  ages  gone, 
AiKi  scenes  and  stories  half  forgot,  and  all 
That  on  my  Toung  imagination 


Had  come  like  fairy  visioos,  and  departed. 
And  ever  by  me  abroad  current  pass'd 
Slowly,  from  which  at  times  op  started 
Dim  scenes  and  ill-defined  shapes.    At  last 
I  bade  the  billows  render  up  their  dead. 
And  all  their  wild  inhabitants )  and  I 
Sommooed  the  spirits  who  perish'd. 
Or  took  their  stations  m  the  starry  sky, 
When  Jove  hisMelf  boVd  his  Satomian  head 
Before  the  Qua  Diyivitt. 
^irst,  I  saw  the  landscape  fiur 
Towering  in  the  dear  blue  air. 
Like  Ida's  woody  sommils  aacl  sweet  fields, 
Where  all  that  NaUire  yields 
Flourishes.    Three  proud  shapes  were  seen, 
Stamfing  upon  the  green 


Like  Olympian  oueens  descended. 

One  was  adom'a,  and  one 

Wore  her  golden  tresses  bound 

With  sim|3e  flowers;  the  third  was  erown'^d^ 

And  from  amidst  her  raven  hair, 

Like  stars^  imperial  jeweb  shone. 

—Not  one  of  those  figures  divine 

But' might  have  sate  m  Juno's  chair, 

And  smiled  in  great  eouality 

On  Jove,  though  the  blue  saies  were  shaken; 

Or,  with  supenor  aspect,  taken 

From  Hebe^s  hand  nectarean  wine* 

And  that  Dardanian  boy  was  there 

Whom  pale  CEnone  loved:  his  hair 

Was  black,  and  curiM  his  temples  'rounds 

His  limbs  w^re  free  and  his  forehead  fair. 

And  as  he  stood  on  a  rising  ground, 

And  back  his  dark  locks  proudly  toss'd 

A  shepherd  youth  he  lookM,  but  trod 

On  the  green-sward  like  a  god; 

Most  fike  Apollo  when  be  playd 

('Fore  Midas),  in  the  Phrygian  shads. 

With  Ptfif,  and  the  Sylvan  host. 

And  now  firom  out  the  watery  floor 

A  ci^  rose,  and  well  she  wore 

Her  beauty,  and  stupendous  walls. 

And  towers  that  touch'd  the  stars,  aac 

t^illar'd  with  whitest  marble,  whence 

Palace  on  lofly  pdace  sprung; 

And  over  all  ncn  gardens  hung. 

Where,  amongst  silver  waterfalls. 

Cedars  and  spice-trees  and  green  bowers, 

And  sweet  wmds  playing  witn  all  the  flowers 

Of  Persia  and  Araby, 

Walked  princely  thapes:  some  with  an  air 

Like  warriors,  some  like  ladies  fair. 

Listening,  and,  amidst  aB,  the  king 

Nebnchadnezsar  rioting 

In  supreme  magnificence. 

•^This  was  famous  Babylon. 

That  glorious  vision  pass'd  en, 

And  then  I  heard  the  laard-branebes  sigh 

That  still  grow  where  the  bright-eyed  muses  walk'd 

And  Pelion  shook  his  mny  locks,  and  talk'd 

Mournfully  to  the  fields  of  Thessaly. 

And  there  I  saw,  piereing'the  deep  bhie  sky, 

And  radiant  with  his  diadem  of  snow, 

Crowo'd  Oljrmpus:  and  the  hiUs  below 

Look'd  like  inferior  spirits  tending  round 

His  pure  supremacy:  and  a  sound  • 

Went  roIUng  onwards  through  a  sunny  cafan, 

As  if  immortal  voices  then  Imd  spoken. 

And,  with  rich  noises,  broken 

The  silence  which  that  holy  place  had  bred. 

I  knelt— and  as  I  knelt,  haply  in  token 

Of  thanks,  there  fell  a  boneyM  shower  of  balm. 

And  the  imperial  mountain  bow'd  bb  hoary  head. 

And  then  came  one  who  on  the  Nubian  sands 

Perish'd  for  love;  and  with  him  the  wanton  qeeen 

Egvptjan,  in  her  state  was  seen: 

An^  hew  she  smiled,  and  kiss'o  his  willing  hands. 

And  said  sIm  would  net  love,  and  swore  to  die, 

And  laugh'd  upon  the  Roman  Antony. 

Oh,  matchless  Cleopatra!  never  since   ' 

Has  one,  and  never  more 

Shall  one  like  thee  tread  on  the  Egypt  shore, 

Or  lavish  'such  royal  magnificence: 

Never  shall  one  laugh,  love,  or  die  like  thee. 

Or  own  so  sweet  a  witchery: 

And.  brave  Mark  Antony,  that  thou  couldst  give 

Halt  the  wide  worid  to  live 

With  that  enchantress,  did  become  thee  well; 

For  love  is  wiser  than  ambition.— 

Queen  and  thou,  lofty  triumvir,  fare  ye  weU. 
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And  then  I  heard  tbe  idOeii  waten  wv^ 

And  taw  them  cast  their  sorf  upon  the  strand, 

And  thea  rebounding  toward  some  fiir-se^n  land, 

Thev  wash'd'and  washM  its  melancholjr  shore: 

Ana  the  terrific  spirits,  bred 

In  the  sea-«avems,  moved  by  those  fierce  Ian, 

Rose  up  like  f^anis  from  their  watery  beo, 

And  shook  theu*  silver  hair  against  the  stars. 

Then,  bursts  like  tbund^r-^ovoos  out-cries  wild— ^ 

Hounds  as  from  trumpets,  and  from  drums, 

And  music,  like  the  lulling  noise  that  comes 

From  nurses  when  they  nusb  their  charge  to  dee|), 

Came  in  confusion  from  the  deep. 

Methought  one  told  me  that  a  cnild 

Was  that  nieht  unto  the  great  Neptune  bomj 

And  then  old  Triton  blew  his  curied  honi. 

And  the  Leviathtn  lash'd  the  foaming  seas, 

And  the  wanton  Nereides 

Came  up  like  Phantoms  from  their  coral  haHs> 

And  laugh'd  and  sung  like  tipsy  Bacchanals, 

Till  all  the  fury  of  the  ocean  broke 

Upon  my  ear      ■       ^1  trembled  and  awdke» 
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Somewhat  apart,  but  undistmguish'd  all 

From  those  around,  sate  Cromwell.    In  bis  eye 

Collected,  peer'd  deceiu  yet  withal  biased 

A  stem  ana  steady  fire:  half  hypocrite 

And  sealwt  half  was  he,  and  haa  becoma 

Perchance,  but  that  Ihe  dawning  hght  then  shenei 

A  dark  inquisitor  and  fit  to  share 

Those  work?  of  fire,  whereby  the  cowled  monk 

Was  wont  amti/ice  the  writhing  heretic. 

At  last  he  slowlv  rose.— Silent  at  first 

He  stood  as  night:  gloomy  bis  brow,  but  toach'd 

And  elevate  by  fanatic  fiame,  that  reee 

Far  from  the  heart.  Like  some  dark  rock,  whoie  riAs 

Hold  nitrous  crain,  whereon  the  lirhtninf  fires 

Have  glanced,  and  leA  a  pale  and  Uvid light. 

Ho  he,  some  corpor'a)  aerve  being  struck,  stoed  there 

Glaring,  but  cold  and  pitiless.    Even  hope 

(The  brightest  angel  whom  the  heavens  have  given 

To  lead  and  cheer  us  onwards)  shrank  aghast 

From  that  stem  look,  despairing* 
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Here's  a  health  to  thee  JeaB7.--Bvaiif. 

Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Mary, 

Here's  a  health  to  thee  $ 

The  drinkers  are  gone, 

And  I  am  alone, 

To  think  of  home  ana  thee,  Mary. 

There  are  some  who  may  jbine  o'er  thee,  Mary, 

And  many  as  frank  and  uee. 

And  a  few  as  fhir. 

But  the  suamier  air 

Is  not  more  sweet  to  me,  Mary. 

I  have  thought  of  thy  last  low  sigh,  Mary, 
And  thy  dimm'd  and  gentle  eye  $ 
And  PveCAll'd  on  thvname 
When  the  night  winds  came. 
And  heard  my  heart  reply,  Mary. 

Be  thou  but  true  to  me  Mary, 

And  I'll  be  true  to  thee  j 

And  at  set  ef  sun. 

When  my  task  is  done. 

Be  sure  that  I'm  ever  with  thee,  Alary. 


And  fToman  who  had  wept  her  hiveHett  dower. 
There  hid  her  broken  heart.  Paris,  si.  10* 

I  do  remember  it.    'Twas  such  a  dee 
As  Guide  would  have  loved  to  dwell  uponj 
But  oh !  the  totacfaes  of  his  pemiil  never 
Could  paint  her  perfect  beauty,    la  her  home 

i Which  oace  she  did  desert)  I  saw  her  last; 
^fopp'd  up  by  pillows,  swelliiig  round  her  lik« 
Soft  neaps  ofsnow,  yielding  and  fit  to  bear 
Her  fkded  figure.    I  observed  her  well: 
Her  brow  was  fair,  but  very  pale,  and  look'd 
Like  stainless  mafble|:  a  touch  methought  would  soil 
Its  whiteness^    O'er  her  temple  ene  uue  vein 
Ran  like  a  tendril;  one  through  her  shadowy  hand 
Branch'd  liki»  the  fibre  of  a  leaf— away. 
Her  month  was  tremulous,  and  her  cheek  wore  then 
A  flush  bf  beantifbl  vennillioa. 
But  more  like  art  than  natures  and  her  eye 
Spoke  as  became  the  youthful  Magdalen, 
Dying  and  broken-beaited. 


AGAOn» 

When  shall  we  three  meet  againf 

We  will  meet  when  the  storms  and  rain 

Of  Antunm  come,  and  the  winds  go  by 

Our  dwelling  with  a  fearfbl  cry. 

And  shake  Uie  red  leaves  from  the  trees: 

And  when  they  say  that  the  year  must  die, 

Amongst  their  dreary  harmonies 

We  11  mincle  a  wild  but  livelier  strain^ 

And  sing  '*  We  three  have  met  agam." 

l\ree  spricfatly  sphits  are  we  now: 

One  upon  her  maiden  brew 

Bears  life  and  beauty,  and  her  smile 

Shall  cheer  me  on  for  many  a  mile) 

For  I  am  going  fhr  away. 

To  see  the  blue  and  cloudless  day 

Shine  on  the  fields  of  Italy: 

What  though  full  many  a  heavy  hoar 

May  press  me  with  its  silent  power, 

And  I  upon  a  foreign  shore 

A  strauger,  feel  that  touch  the  moref 

Yet,  from  amidst  thy  sadness,  I 

Will  look  upon  futurity, 

And  half  forcet  my  moody  vein. 

In  the  thought  that  **  We  shall  meet  again." 

When  the  Autumn  nights  are  long 

We  will  sing  some  pleasant  song; 

And  you,  my  friend,  whose  silver  tone 

Makes  Music's  ver>  voice  your  own. 

You  shall  pour  ^our  richest  numbers. 

And  'wake  the  silent  night  fVom  slumbers; 

And,  geatle  Helen,  thou  shalt  be 

Queen  of  the  hour  to  him  and  me, 

And  we  will  braid  amidst  thy  hair 

Roses  like  thv  bosom  fair. 

And  we  will  laogh  and  worship  thee, 

As  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Away,  away— for  I  must  go 

Over  the  wud  and  boundinjg  watenj 

But  amongst  the  Roaan  daughters 

I  shall  think  of  thee,  as  now: 

And        if  a  lof\yline 

Remmd  me  of  thy  verse  divine. 

Or  if  some  sweet  melody 

Should  bring  a  thought  of  hone  to  me, 

I  will  neglect  the  soothing  stmin. 

To  sigh  ''  Oh !  mat  we  meet  agam." 
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How,  give  me  but  a  cot  Ihat'i  reed, 
in  some  great  ioMnfu  aeighboriiooih 
A  gaideo,  where  tbe  winds  may  play 
Fre«h  from  Uie  blue  hais  far  away. 
And  wanton  with  such  trees  as  bear 
Their  Joadsi^  rreen  through  afl  the  yew. 
Laurel,  and  dusky  jiujipcr: 
«o  may  some  fri^ds,  Whose  social  talk 
( love,  there  tajung  their  evening  waS^ 
And  spend  a  fire<|uent  boUdi^. 

^d  mav  X  own  a  quiet  foom. 
Where  the  morning  sun  may  cooml 
Stored  with  books  of  poesy,  ^^ 
Tale,  scienee,  eld  moralJ^, 
Fable  and  divine  history, 
Aawd  in  Mpai|ite  cases  rowKk 
fcaeh  with  living  marble  crowaM. 
Here  should  Apollo  stand,  and  tbei^ 

Ins,  with  her  sweeping  kain 

HerePhidian  Jove,  or  the  A<:e  of  tdofighi 

Of  Pallas,  or  Laocoon, 

Or  Adrian's  key  Antioons, 

Or  the  winged  Mercurius, 

Or  some  that  conquest  lately  brouckt 

Fc<^  tl^laqd  Italian.  ^^  ^ 

^id  one  rd  hay«  whose  heaviitg  IbireMt 
«iould  rock  me  nightly  to  my  rept, 
By  holy  (^nTm  houad  fast  to  me, 
Faster  bj  Love's  &weei  soreofy. 
I  would  not  have  my  beauty  as 
J I  mo  or  Papbia:!  \eaiis  W'*s^ 
Or  Diau  with  hvr  crcisted  moon 
(El9a,  Iteply,  »be  mrgjjt  eiijuigq  oS  toonk 
Or  Portia,  that  high  Roman  dame," 
Or  she  who  set  the  world  uri  dame, 
Spartan  Hdea,  who  did  leave 
Her  huslvaiid-kinf  lo  grieve, 
Aird  iled  with  P/iam^s  sfw^pherd-boy, 
Aijd  C3I isof i  ihe  migh l j  la] c  of  Tf oy . 
ehfl  shaold  be  a  wdman  who 
JGracefiil  without  much  endeavor) 
Could  praise  or  excuse  all  I  do, 
And  love  me  ever. 

I'd  lia:ve  h«r  thoughts  fiiir  and  her  skin 
White  as  the  white  soul  within} 
^Id  her  fringed  eyes  of  darkest  blue> 
¥fjich  the  great  soul  looketh  through, 
Like  heaven's  own  gates  ceruleim: 
And  these  I'd  ra2e  and  erace  uoon. 
As  did  of  eld  P/gmalioE. 
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Thou  Shalt  amg  to  me 
When  the  waves  are  sleephig, 
And  the  winds  are  er^gpnig 
'Round  the  embowenqg  chestnut-tr^ 

Thooshait  smg  by  nirbt, 
When  no  birds  a/e  cJlini^, 
And  the  stars  are  falling 
Brighter  from  their  mansions  bright. 

Of  those  thy  son^  shall  tell. 
From  whom  we've  never  parted, 
The  young,  the  tender-hearted, 
Th»  gay,  and  all  who  loved  us  wjqII. 

But  wfni  not  profane 

Bitch  a  gentle  houl-, 

Nor  our  favorite  boifrer, 

With  ti  thought  that  tastes  of  pain. 

5  ■  *"  ■ 
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The  western  skies  are  no  longer  gay. 
For  the  sun  of  the  summer  has  di*d  «way. 

Yet  left  no  gloom:  •^' 

For  ere  the  Spirit  of  heaven  went. 
He  strung  night's  shadowv  instrument. 

And  hung  on  every  lear  perfome. ' 

To  each  sweet  breeze  that  haunts  the  wockL 
And  sleeps  bv  day  in  the  rose4eaf  ^ori^aT^ 

A  warmth  he  ^ve: 
He  has  left  a  life  in  these  marble  faals. 
And  beautv  on  von  white  waier-MIs, 

And  still  at  his  bidcfing  these  dark  pk»M 

Sich  is  the  sun  with  his  golden  hair. 
And  his  eye  is  too  brightfor  man  to  bean 

And  when  hei  shrouds 
tlis  brow  in  vipor  and  all  the 
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Strews  goW ,  as  to  welcome  a  kibti^y  nest. 
He  looks  Uke  a  god  ot  his  thrond  <7^dmid 

Yet— I  know  an  eye  as  1>ria 
And  a  smile  more  soft,  and] 

OhiloveHe^far 
And  arm  as  white  as  the  mift-white  dove. 
And  a  bosom  aU  warm  and  rich  with  love. 

And  a  heart---as  the  hearts'  of  an^^  tie. 

^he  listens  now  to  my  wild  guitar. 
And  she  hides  her  beyond  yoaJhttice  bv 

(A  Kid's  deBght):           "^           '  ^  ^^ 
Yet  she  never  wHl  let  me  linger  I< 
put  comes  and  rewards  my  twilft 

And  treats  her  love  with — a  kiss  b 


There  is  Umighty  spirit,  Imowa  on  clar& 
By  many  names,  dtoogh  bne  alone  be<fontfl 
Its  mjTstery,  iu  beauty,  and  its  bbwer.    -^ 
It  is  not  Feari-^'tis  not  (he  passive  fetfr 
That  sinks  before  the  future,  nor  (he^ft^k 
Despondency  Chat  hangs  upon  ih^  >ast : 
Not  the  soft  spirit  that  doth  b6#  to  pain. 
Nor  that  which  dreads  itself,  or  slowly  eats 
Like  a  dull  canker  till  the  heart  decays. 
But  in  the  nseditative  mind  it  lives 
fibelter'd,  carew'd  tfnd  yields  a  R^at  return. 
And  in  iJic  dtt  p  a  den  I  c-^mm  union 
Which  It  lifilds  uvcj  ihe  pott's  soul, 
TcmpNerSj  and  doih  beflt  him  to  *bey 
High  LOjpimiioH.    To  the  siorm  au J  windi 
It  ^v«di  answer  in  as  proud  a  looe  ^ 
Or  on  i  is  seal,  the  Ueait  of  man  receives  * 

The  eren tier  liditij^s  vf  ihe  element**  ' 
I^dtlen  home  ret^irmng  from  a  spot 
Hohf  to  D]«  from  many  w  ruideria^?. 
Of  fa^cy,  or  in  ^aci,  liave  felt  the  power 
Of  Mela,scboli:  9tealiD|rflii  my  sod 
Min^lmi^  wiih  plea^ani  images^  and  from 
Sorrow  dividing  joy  J  until  the  «hapo 
Of  each  did  gaOier  lo  &  divioer  hue, 
And  »hono  uncloiidad  by  a  diouehi  of  pain 
Gnef  may  sablim*  iueJi;  and  pluck  the  »tiDjr 
From  out  its  tireasi,  end  mu^e  until  it  leem 
Ethereal,  siarry,  apecuMiire,  wise. 
Bttl  then  U  is  th*ii  MpianrhoJv  comes. 
Out-channtag  erief*(iis  ihe  grey  moroiug  stiUf 
The  tempest  oft)  and  from  lU  frrtful  fire 
gjaws  a  pale  li^iht,  by  which  we  see  ourselvoi. 
The  present,  and  the  future,  and  the  past. 
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Beaotj!  

GcbUt  tpeak  mito  kn*. 
Nor  iae  tmile  undo  me 
{I  majr  tell  thj  wiiekery  bow). 

Like  tke  lips  oTIove 
Came  tb  j  tweet  earessiog', 
Grmtcfiil  as  a  sodden  blessng 
Fallini^  from  the  skies  abore. 

And  is  tkj  beaotj  go«»— 

And  thy  voice  departed  t 

And  is  tby  bn^kt  eye  bright  no  mora  T 

CMi !  why  were  we  for  ever  parted  T 

Tboo  art  lying  now  alone, 

CkainM  in  thy  lasting  sleq>* 

In  tboae  low  chambers  oTtbedeep, 

Where  sea-nymphs  are  dreaming. 

And  the  onder-waters  streaming 

Silently  by  the  coral  shore. 

And  not  a  wind  that  wantons  hern 

With  the  opper  biUow, 

Can  r«ach  thee  on  thy  sandy  piflow: 

Bo  thoa  wilt  slomber  qoiet,  dear. 

Thoa  wast  buried  noUy;  all 

The  elements  in  their  pomp  attenc 

And  their  Tarioos  music  blended 

To  grace  thy  faneral. 

The  tbnnder  motter'd  along  the  sk^, 

And  the  lightning  lit  his  torch  on  high; 

The  tempest  blew  his  trumpet  o'er  uiee, 

And  the  ocean  rose  and  sunk  before  the#^ 

And  its  mountains  roar'd  harmoniously. 


•V  TBS  DKATH  OF  A  rBXEMD,  WBO'DIID  IT 
KOMK  or  THK   MAC'   ARIA. 


For  md^I  do  beTiere  that  we 
Shall  meet  againin  after  days. 
And  I  shall  onee  more,  see 
The  smile  I  used  to  praise, 
And  touch  the  roaes  of  thoae  Hpf, 
And  in  the  splendor  of  thine  eye 
/Now  shrouded  in  a  cold  eclipse). 
Bask  as  beneath  a  sunny  sky. 
I  would  not  lose  the  thought  that  ilief 
By  me,  that  1  shall  see  thee  dear, 
in  the  brirht  bowers  of  Paradise, 
As  sweet  (no  more)  as  thou  wast  here. 
For  all  the  promised  Joys  that  man 
Hath  gathered  finom  the  Ouoman. 


Onee,  in  a  dream,  I  saw  a  shape  of  power 
iMinablebesnty,  clad 
ofbri^tness  star-dropt,  armed  ' 
celestial  temper)  while  around 


In  a  rest  of 

nper)i 
Mnuxaa  cirviuir  iigni^-fntense— and  far  beyond 
Thoae  sheeted  ligfatahigs,  that,  by  nights  cast  oat 
1  heir  splendors  near  tSe  line.    The  yision  spoke 
Cheering,  and  as  it  spoke,  the  air  became 
Painftilly  sweet    Such  odours  as  the  rose 
Wastes  on  the  summer  air,  or  such  as  rise 
From  beds  of  hyacinths,  or  from  jasmine  flowers. 
Or  when  the  blue-eyed  violet  weeps  upon 
Some  slopm^  bank  remote,  while  the  young  son 
(Creeping  within  her  sheltering  bower  of  leaves) 
Dries  op  her  tears,  were  nought — fantastical. 
It  spoke— in  tones  cathedral  organs  (touched 
By  master  hands)  ne'er  gav»— nor  April  winds, 
W  anderiac  throuch  harps  iEolian— nor  the  note 
Of  pastoral  pipe,  beard  on  the  Garonne  banks 
Ai  eventide--nor  Spanish  youth's  guitar, 
Nfght*tooehed— nor  strains  that  take  the  charmedaar, 
Bieathed  by  the  'witching  dames  of  Italy. 


O  Rome !  amongst  thy  teasples  high. 
And  ^**'»— "-  wiui  the  wikl  weed  crowa'd, 
And  sculptured  capital,  that  fie 
Struck  down,  and  in  the  grasp  of  Time, 
Alow  asany  a  mighty  heart  sublime 
Lies  dead  and  stripp'd  of  all  iu  fame. 
Like  those  who  never  eam'd  a  name, 
Orplay'd  abase  or  vulgar  part; 
And  now— thou  hast  another  heart 
(No  better  in  the  wide  world  found) 
Buried  in  thy  immortal  ground. 
For  thou— (ahhoogfa  thy  works  of  stone, 
All  in  their  times  renowsed  known 
As  things  of  mere  mortality. 
Must  perish—)  tbou  canst  never  St. 

But  he,  the  burthen  of  my  song, 
Whocame,  but  might  not  tarry  long, 
In  sommer  strength  had  perishU 
Oh !  many  a  thing  beside  the  grave 
Whom  few  could  love  and  none  cookl  savi^ 
Hath  he,  with  weak  but  hurrying  tread 

Pass'd.^ ^And  he  is  wich  the  dead! 

"  The  dead"— whom  now  'twere  vain  tocsB 

While  lying  in  their  silent  slecpw 

And  vet  we  cannot  help  but  weep, 

Albeit  'tis  idle,  idle  alL 

Then  let  thb  poor  memorial 

Remind  some  of  his  early  day, 

And  to  aU  who  loved  him,  say^ 

Though  gone,  he  b  not  quite  forgot 

While  to  thoae  who  knew  him  not 

It  is  enough  to  tell  that  he 

Was  such  a  man  as  men  should  be; 

That  pray'r,  nor  act,  nor  love  coald  savt; 

And  tnat  he  lies  in  a  foreign  grave. 


A  SMRMT  HiaHT. 

It  is  a  stormy  night,  and  the  wild  sea 
That  sounds  for  ever,  now  upon  the  beach 
Is  pouring  all  its  power.    Each  after  each 
rhe  hurraing  waves  cry  out  rejoicingly,       ^^ 
And  crowding  onwards,  seem  as  they  would  ntm 
The  height  I  tread  upon.    The  winds  are  high. 
And  the  quick  li|^tnuin  shoot  along  the  sky. 
At  intervals.    It  is  an  hour  to  teach 
Vain  nwn  his  insignifieance;  and  yet, 
Though  all  the  etements  in  their  might  have  M(» 
At  every  pause  comes  ringing  on  my  ear 
A  sterner  murmur,  and  I  seem  to  hear 
The  voice  of  Silence  sounding  from  her  throne 
Of  darkness,  mightier  than  aU — but  all  aloos. 


There  the  rose  UDveOs 

Her  breast  of  beauty,  and  each  deficate  bud 

O'  the  season  comes  m  turn  to  bloom  and  penM' 

But  first  of  all  the  violet,  with  an  eye 

Blue  as  the  midnight  heavens,  the  frail  snow-drof, 

Bom  of  the  breath  of  winter,  and  on  his  brow 

Fix'd  like  a  pale  and  solitary  star: 

The  languid  hvacmth,  and  wild  primrose, 

And  daisy  trodden  down  like  modesty: 

The  fox-gleve,  m  whose  drooping  belli  *be  bes 

Makes  sweet  her  music;  the  narcissus  ("''■•J.  . 

From  him  who  died  for  love),  the  tangled  woodbine, 

Lilacs,  and  flowering  limes,  and  »««>*«**  ."*®?fi-. 

And  some  from  whom  the  voluptuous  winds  of  Jo** 

Catch  their  perfhmings. 


MiseeUatuauM  Poemi. 
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VO  A  COM^^USROR'B  "WIFtt  OV  HIS  BflU 
TURS% 

l>i  vine  lady,  who  bast  bemi, 
l^ike  ayoang  and  vridowed  qaeeik> 
Pining  for  thy  husband  dear 
IVice  the  months  that  fill  the  year; 
And,  as  Dian  waxed  and  waned, 
Even  to  her  light  complainM, 
And  to  the  Siberian  North  ,-«- 
Smile,  and  put  thy  beauty  forth ; 
For  upon  tue  wings  of  war. 
Amidst  pennons  flying  far, 
Trump^  and  the  stormy  dnuM, 
Arm'd  with  his  fame,  he  conies 
Homewards,  baring  swept  the  seas :— » 
Homewards,  for  a  nttle  ease, 
*  After  all  his  toil,  he  conies,-^ 
For  thy  bome>sweet  looks  of  beauty^ 
For  the  smiles  that  lighten  daty, 
For  the  love  which  absence  measorM, 
And  the  boarded  wedded  treasures, 
8uch  as  hanr  upon  a  kiss. 
Tender  words  and  questions— pleasures 
Where  the  last  the  sweetest  is : 
He  Cometh  from  the  Indian  shores, 
Where  the  lashing  lion  roars. 
By  the  tusked  elephant, 
And  the  cruel  tigers  pant 
In  the  watery  jungles  near. 

Husband !— lanrell'd  conqueror ! 
To  thy  wife,  who  hath  no  peer, 
Welcome ! — welcome  unto  bar 
From  the  parched  Inoian  shore. 
From  the  land  where  lions  roar, 
Welcome  to  a  peaceful  clime. 
Oh,  how  long  hath  patient  Time 
Waited  for  tnee)  and  how  long 
Echo,  with  her  silver  song 
(Mocking  all  the  notes  of  pain,) 
Hath  allured  thee  back  again. 
Husband,  thou  art  come  at  last, 
And  the  present  and  the  past 
Shall  put  out  their  blossoms,  both; 
And  tne  future  shall  be  loath 
To  look  dark  or  perilous. 
Joy  alone  shall  tend  on  us ; 
Saving  him  w^'ll  nothing  see 
In  the  fair  futurity. 

Thou,  to  whom,  through  toil  and  war, 

Thy  great  husband  cometh  far. 

Fail  not  at  this  jo^brifht  hour  3 

Re-arra^  thy  holiest  bower. 

Now,  With  every  fragrant  IcMsf, 

Every  odor-winged  flower, 

Thoufffa  its  life  m  frail  and  brief,-^ 

All  which  may  be  symbols  fair : 

Roses,  in  their  many  ranks, 

Fit  ta  wind  through  Juno's  hair ; 

Violets  which,  from  Southern  banks. 

Breathe  into  tne  languid  air 

Sweetness,  when  the  mom  is  sear  ;^ 

And  the  yellow  saflron,  dear 

To  Hymen,  and  the  poppy  red  $ 

Let  the  last  adorn  his  bed. 

And  the  rich  nepenthe's  bloom 

Fill  his  cup  with  strange  perfume. 

Haste  thee,  beauty,  haste  thee  now, 

Bind  the  myrtle  on  thy  brow 

(Venus  loved  it — so  must  thou,)  * 

And  with  thy  adorned  charms, 

In  thy  white  embracing  arms, 

CHasp  him  as  the  ivy,— no, 

7%U  doth  prey  upon  the  tree ; 

Never  like  the  ivy  be : 

Like  the  green  and  curling  vine. 


In  thy  purest  anas  entwine 
Him  to  whom  thy  heart  was  given ; 
And  bid* him  (wlien  upon  thy  breast. 
Still  a  victor,  he  is  prest ) 
Welcome  to  his  own  sweet  heaven. 


rosahuhd  grat— <a  FEAOMBurr.) 

Once— but  she  died — I  knew  a  vil'age  girl 
(Poor  Rosamund  Gray),  who,  in  my  fancy,  did 
Surpass  the  deities  you  teU  me  of. 
Haply  you  may  have  pass'd  her;  and  indeed 
Her  beauty  was  not  made  for  aU  observance, 
If  beauty  it  might  be  call'd.    It  was  a  sick 
And  melancholy  loveliness,  that  pleased 
But  few;  and  somewhat  of  its  charm,  peiiiaps, 
Owed  to  the  lonely  spot  she  dwelt  in.— I 
Knew  her  from  her  uifancy;  a  shy,  sad  girl; 
And  gossips  when  they  saw  her,  oftentimes 
Would  tell  her  future  fortunes.    They  would  note 
Her  deep  blue  evesy  which  seemM  as  ihey  already 
Had  made  fast  friends  with  sorrow,  and  would  $9J 
Hers  was  an  early  fate:  that  she  would  pine 
From  grief— negfect— or  cast  her  youth  away 
On  love  without  requital. — She  grew  a  womaai 
Yet,  when  from  some  long  absence  I  retnm'd, 
I  knew  again  the  pretty  child  I  left. 
Her  hair  of  deepest  chesaut  (that  which  once 
Fell  in  thick  shining  clusters),  'round  a  brow 
Pale  as  Greek  marble,  wander'd  tastefully: 
But  still  there  was  the  same  blue  eyes,  and  st3l 
Their  melancholy  splender;  bearing  itoW 
Proof  of  the  gossip's  prophecy. — - 


somnsBTm 


TO  mCRASL  AVOBI.^ 

Michael !  thou  wast  the  mrgbtieift  spirit  of  all 
Who  taught  or  leam'd  holian  art  sublime: 
And  long  shall  thy  renown  survive  the  time 
When  luiin  to  herself  thy  works  shall  call. 
One  oiriy  (and  he  perish^i  in  his  prime). 
Could  mcUe  with  thee)  and  in  one  path  alone. 
Thou  didst  regenerate  art;  and  from  the  stone 
Started  the  breathin|^  image,  perfect  great; 
And  such  as  haply,  m  his  after  state, 
Man  shall  attain:  and  thou  couldst  trace  the  xbyme 
That  lifU  its  parent  to  the  skies^  thus  bending 
To  th;r  resistless  powers  the  sisters  three, 
Paintmg,  and  Sculpture,  and  wing'd  Poetry. 
^- Whom  can  I  place  beside  ihee-^aot  detceadingf 


SOVSBT. 


WlHTER. 

t  love  to  listen  when  the  year  grows  old, 
And  noisy:  like  some  weak  life-wrinkled  tfahtf. 
That  vents  his  splenetic  humors,  murmuring 
At  ills  he  shares  in  common  with  the  bokL 
Then  from  n^  quiet  room  the  Winter  cold 

¥«  karr'rl  mil  lif^  •  t\\lx^f'    U..«  «U^..l^ t.'^ 


The  stiflen'd  finger  tow'rd  the  grate,  I  lend 

A  double  welcome  to  the  vtctira,  who 

Comej  shivering,  with  pale  looks,  ami  lips  of  blue. 

And  through  the  snow  and  splashing  rain  could  W  jk, 

For  some  lew  hours  of  kind  and  social  talk: 

And  deem  him,  more  ihm  ever,  now— my  fiMnd. 


I5« 


MiscManecui  Potfiuf^ 


VKSCS^Ai^tlSAm 


The  glory  and  tiie  freahneM  of  a  dream.— Wo  u>tiroaTB. 

I  saw  a  shape  of  beanty  in  a  dream 
Gazing  on  me     I  saw  her  bright  eyes  gleam 
Like,  planets  when  the  waned  Moon  is  gone 
Out  of  tiw  skies.    We  two  were  quite  alone  > 
Bu^  'tween  as  ihero  was- drawn  an  '\ty  bar, 
That  shone  and  sparkled  Nke  a  streaming  star, 
And  dattBled  me,  for  all  the  air  around 
Was  like  the  eoklesi  sprines.    There  was  ao  foimd 
Or  motion  from  the  sight  that  met  my  eye  9 
Yet  I  sat  mute,  and  listen'd  painlullr 
To  eateh  the  ftiatest  whisper  from  the  form. 
Oh !  I  eonld  have  endured  the  wildest  storm 
Better  than  the  bricht  silence  of  those  eyes. 
They  frose  my  soiB     At  last  she  seem'd  to  iis«, 
Andopening  her  white  bosom,  bade  roe  come 
Unto  her  bMrt,  and  dwell  in  that  ealm  home 
For  evef .    H6w  I  flew !  the  bar  was  shattered 
Te  fragments  in  a  moment,  and  I  scattered 
Tlie  bonds  that  bound  me,  as.  the  Hebrew  tore 
The  D«ny  cords  which  m  his  sleep  he  wore.^ 
—I  flew  OB,  gasping,  through  the  chilling  air, 
Whiea  Mke  a  winter  evening  glimmered  there— * 
A  grey  iMid  mdaaeholy  light  tnat  seems 
Bora  only  for  those  dim  mysterious  dreams 
That  hauat  the  speculator's  brain,  and  growa 
At  bat  to  darkness,  aad  begets  repose. 

I  stood  beside  her,  (there  was  mighty  space 
Between  us,,  though  I  seem'd  to  touch  the  placer 
Whereoo  she  was,J  and  she  put  forth  her  hand, 
And  with  a  look  m  moat  supreme  command 
Bat  mild  as  morainr,  took  me  to  her  heart. 
—I  fainledr  died—f  know  Aot  what ;— the  smart 
Of  death  aMthougfat  was  on  me  ;  but  she  smiled^ 
Like  a  fond  mother  o'er  her  fainting  child, 
And  I  arD,^«.    I  heard  that  beanty  caM 
tJp«n  Ru?^  wiih  a  volc^  so  musicaif^ 
Bo  drep^  aiiJ  ^alul^  ajiij  touching,  that  had  i 
Beea  buried  in  tl>e  cbajiibers  of  ue  earth, 
1  had  awokQ5  etsd  clniiti^d  a  lovelier  birth*- 
1  listened  to  ibe  tQmii&  of  her  sigh 
/hat  c^me  Dcrofls  me  k he  a  summer  shower 
Fre3J>«iimg  th«  water-v^  and  I  blest  the  power, 
Whaic'cr  It  w^^  LhAt  drew  me  to  tiuu  place, 
And  l#t  litt:  gaz4^  upcni  irO  fair  a  face. 

"YotfA^'--^as  she  spoke  I  gloried'v  '^^ou  shalt  leeP 
The  seereu  of  the  dead.    This  golden  key 
Omos  (he  wide  doors  of  yon  pyramid, 
Where  all  the  goodness  of  the  past  is  hid. 
Wickednes!i  sleeps :  but  here,  oeneath  mV  reign,. 
There's  much  of  nappiness,  and  nought  of  pain. 
What  there  is  afler,  yet  yoo  may  not  know. 
Nor  may  I  be  allow'd-^-can  I  show 
Oh  !  MV  me  aot ;  my  Imart  hath  lost  its  chill 
Towards  thee  now,  but  J  will  love  thee  still. 
I  am  not  dreadful,  youth ;  I       stay  your  breath 
And  Ksteffto  me  t--^I  am  called  *  Death.' 
I  am  belMd.  and  mock'd,  and  masqued  in  boneS/ 
And  hated  oy  the  bad^and  with  deep  jBproans, 
Am  worshipped  like  a  d«a»on,  and  with  tears, 
And  all  the  hoirid  hotf  of  human  fears. 
Yet  sane  for  me^  wfll  lose  themselves  in  war^ 
And  some  in  revelry,  and  some  in  crime. 
And  some  in  youth,  will  court  me  from  afar, 
Striking  the  spirit  down  before  its  time. 

"  I  love  more  gntle  visitings,  when  the  Good 
(Aged  and  yomg,  in  nnnibers— like  a  flood 
If  ijestically  flowing  in  its  course,) 
Coma  to  my  shadowy  dwellings,  widiout  force. 
Thase  hide  I  amongst  flowers  mat  bloom  forever, 
Or  lay  them  dow«  by  yonder  pleasant  river, 
That  wanden  te  the  laud  oblivious. 


Here  s^all  yon  rest  for  am  $  even  hy  tsg 
Time  passes  in  his  round,  itlthongh  his  power 
May  not  be  felt  here  till  the  final  honr^ 
When  this  dim  land  shall  vanish,  and  the  sight 
Open  again  upon  soaie  world  oflight^ 

**  Coma,  thon  mayst  taste  of  purer  pleasures  yet. 
Although  thine  iced  limbs  have  lost  their  motion  $ 
And  every  sorrow  thou  vfilt  here  forget 
fThott  hast  forgot  already, while  I  speak.) 
-~'Here  He,  and  round  thy  head  the  violet 
Shall  spring,  and  in  the  distance,  the  blue  ocean 
Shall  roU^  and  there  the  moon  shall  seem  to  break 
From  out  the  clouds,  and  (for  1  know  the  sights 
That  dp  delight  thee)  that  fwr  scene  shall  change 
From  time  to  time  >  aad  then  thineeye  shatt  range 
And  ret'd  aU  amongst  the  etiberial  fights 
That  star  the  blue  skies  upon  moouMss  nights ; 
And  brightest  colors  shaH  gleam  before  thine  eye^ 
Aad  flawers  arise  and  sofl  shapes  pass  thee  by  > 
And  perfumes  shall  exhale  o'er  thee,  and  here 
Are  soBgs  to  charm  thy  melancholy  ear. 
As  dim  and  distant  as  the  ''enckoo-bird'' 
To  whom  BO  mate  repli«i,  or  that  sad  tone 
Oflove,in  deep,  untrodden  forests  heard, 
That  Cometh  firom  the  nightingale  alone." 

How  fearfiil  were  the  words  the  ladv  spoke ! — 
At  first,  her  voice  upon  mv  sense  had  broke 
80  sadden  that  I  started,  tnit  at  last 
It  fell  and  fUnted,  and,  Kke  music  past. 
Hung  in  my  ear— or  someaiemorial  song, 
That  wiU  not  leave  us  while  we  waHt  among 
Old  scenes— ^although  they  whom  we  prised  of  yore 
Kow  live  or  haunt  those  pleasant  spots  no  BKira. 

What  fiirther  7— nothing.  The  fair  sha|>e  was  gone  ^ 
And  I  was  on  my  coach,  awake,  alone. 


THB  UkST  SOBIC^ 

Most  it  be!— Then  farewell. 

Thou  whom  my  women's  heart  ebesisbed  te  long : 

Farewell,  and  be  this  song 

The  last,  wherein  I  say  *  I  k>ved  thee  weU.' 

Many  a  weary  strain 

[Never  yet  heard  by  thee)  hath  this  poor  breath  . 

Uttered,  of  Love  and  I>eath, 

And  maiden  grief,  hidden  and  chid  in  vain. 

Oh !  if  in  after  years 

The  tale  that  I  am  dead  shall^ooch  thy  heart. 

Bid  not  the  pain  depart.; 

But  shed,  over  my  grave,  a  few  sad  tears. 

Think  of  me— still  so  voung, 

Sil^t,  though  fond,  wno  cast  my  life  away. 

Daring  to  disobev 

The  passionate  Spirit  that  around  me  dung. 

Farewell  again ;  and  yet. 

Must  it  indeed  be  so— and  isk  this  shore 

Shall  vou  and  I  no  more 

Togetner  see  the  sun  of  Summer  set  f 

For  me,  mv  days  are  gone  i 

No  more  shall  I,  in  vintage  time^,  prepare  ~ 

Chaplets  to  bind  my  hair. 

As  I  was  wont :  oh  'twas  for  you  alone. 

But  on  in;^  bier  111  lay 

Me  down  m  frozen  beauty^  pale  and  wan. 

Martyr  of  love  to  man. 

And,  like  m  broken  flower,  «gently  decay. 


»n9emUtttl&0m9  TVWmw. 
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Deep  stUlneM  Nes  opon  this  lovel^r  lake. 

The  air  is  caJn :  the  forest  trees  are  still  t 

The  river  windeth  without  noise,  and  here 

The  foil  of  fouBtains  eemes  net,  nor  the  sound 

Of  the  white  cataraet  Lodore.    The  voiee. 

The  mighty  mountain  Toiee— ^itself  is  dumo. 

Qnljy  far  ostant  and  scarce  heard,  the  dash 

Of  waters,  broken  by  some  boatman's  oar, 

Disturbs  the  gclden,  calm  moneteny. 

The  earth  seems  auiet,  like  some  docile  thing 

Obeying  the  blue  beauiT  of  the  skies ; 

And  the  soft  air,  througn  which  the  tempest  ran 

80  lately  in  its  speed,  rebeb  no  more: 

The  clouds  are  gone  which  but  this  morning  gloom'd 

RoiukI  the  ipeat  Skiddaw  j  and  he,  wide  revmFd, 

Outdorer  ef  the  storms,  now  sleeps  secure 

Beneath  the  watching  of  the  holy  moon. 

Bat  a  few  hours  ago  and  soundb  were  hear^ 
Through  all  the  region :    Rain  and  the  white  hail  sang 
AmoDffst  the  brancoes,  and  this  placid  lake 
Teased  into  mutiny :  its  waves  (these  waves 
That  lie  like  shining  silver  motionless) 
Then  shamed  their  reatle  natures,  and  rose  lip 
Lashing  their  guar£an  banks,  and,  with  wild  cries 
.  Compluning,  call'd  to  all  the  echoes  round, 
And  answer  d  rudely  the  rude  winds,  which  then 
Cast  discord  in  the  waters,  natti  they 
Amongst  themselves  waged  wild  and  glittering  war* 

Oh !  could  tmaeinatioB  now  assume 

Thepowers  it  lavishM  in  the  by-gone  days 

On  Fauns  and  Naiads,  or  in  later  times 

Villa^  religion  or  wild  fable  flung 

O'er  sylphs,  and  gnomes,  and  fairies,  fancies  strangei 

Here  would  I  now  compel  to  le-appear 

Before  me,— here,  upon  the  moon-fit  grass, 

Titania.  bhie-eyed  queen,  brightest  and  first 

Of  all  the  shapes  which  trod  the  emerald  rings 

At  midnight,  or  beneath  the  stars  drank  memly 

Hie  wild-roee  dewf,  or  framed  their  potent  charms : 

And  here  should  princdj^  Oberon,  saa  no  more. 

Be  seen  low  whispering  m  his  beauty's  ear, 

Whil«  round  about  their  throne  the  fays  should  dance. 

Othevs  the  while,  tending  that  peerless  pair, 

Should  fill  with  odorous  juices  cups  of  flewers— 

Here — ^yet  not  so :  from  out  thy  watery  home. 

Deep  sank  beneath  all  storms  and  billows,  thou 

Shouldst  not  be  torn :    Sleep  in  thy  coral  cave, 

Lonely  and  unalarm'd,  for  ever  sleep, 

White  Galatea !  for  thou  waft  indeed 

The  fairest  among  all  the  forms  which  left 

Their  haunts — the  gentle  air,  or  ocean  wide. 

River,  or  fount,  or  forest,— to  bestow 

High  love  on  man ;  but,  rather  let  me  now 

From  these  so  witching  foicies  turn  away. 

Lest  I,  beguiled  too  ftr,  A»rget  the  scene 

Before  me,  bright  as  aaght  m  lairy  land. 

Skiddaw !    Eternal  mountain,  bast  thou  been 
Rock'd  to  thy  shimber  by  the  howling  winds, 
Or  has  the  thunder  or  the  lightnings  blue 
Scared  thee  to  quiet  7    To  the  sounding  blast 
Thou  gavest  answer,  and  when  thou  di<ut  dash 
The  white  hail  in  its  puny  rage  aside, 
Thou  wast  not  dumb,  nor  to  the  rains  when  they 
Ran  trembling  from  thee : — me  thou  answerest  not. 

Art  thou  indignant  then,  or  hear  I  not  7 
Or,  Uke  the  double-visaged  god  who  sate 
Within  the  Roman  temples,  dost  thou  keep 
High  watch  above  the  northern  floods  to  warn 
Lone  shi{>s  from  erring,  while  thy  southern  front 
Is  sealed  in  sleep  7    Thy  lofty  head  has  long 
Stood  up  an  everlasting  mark  to  all 
Who  waiider :  haply  now  some  wretch,  whose  baik 


Has  drifted  fiK>mi*s  path  ihiett  Ibl  of  Uni. 
Beholds  thee  shine,  and  kneeling  pours  his  seal 
In  thanks  to  heaven,  or  towards  bis  cottage 
Bhouu  amidst  tears,  or  laughter  sai  as  teaiSc 

—And  shall  1,  whQ  j  theib  t^ngi  may  be,  complain  I 
Never :  in  silence  as  m  sound  Ukhi  art 
A  thing  of  grandeur  3  and  throughout  ihe  year 
rhy  high  protcctbg  presence  <let  not  this 


Be  forgot  ever)  turns  aside  the  winds 
Which  else  ihight  kiU  the  flowers  of  t 


this  sweet  vale. 


inGHi\ 


Now^  to  thy  silent  presence.  Night  1 
Is  this,  my  young  song  offer'd  ;  Oh !  te  thee, 
Down-looking  with  thy  thootand  eyes  of  li^t— 
To  thee,  and  thy  starry  nobility. 
That  float,  with  a  delieiotts  muromriDg 
(Though  unheard  here)  about  thy  fi>rAetd  Mtti  t 
And  as  they  ride  along,  in  order  due, 
Circling  the  round  globe  m  their  waadetiag , 
To  thee,  their  aneient  queen,  and  molfaar/aiig; 

Mother  of  beauty !  veiled  queen  I 
Fear'd  and  sought,  and  never  seen 
Without  a  heart-imposing  feeling. 
Whither  art  thou  gently  stealing? 
In  thy  smiling  presence  I 
Kneel  in  star-struck  idolatry. 
And  turn  me  to  thine  eve  (the  moon,) 
Fretting  that  it^nust  change  se  soon, 
Toying  with  this  idle  rhyme, 
I  scorn  that  bearded  villain.  Time, 
Thme  old  remorseless  enemy 
And  build  ihy  linked  verse  to  thee. 

Not  dull  and  cold  and  dark  art  thoa : 
Who  that  beholds  thy  clearer  brow. 
Endiadem'd  with  the  gentlest  streaas 
Offleecy-silver'dclottd,  adorning 
Thee,  fair  as  when  the  young  Sun  wakee 
And  from  bis  cloudy  bondage  breaks, 
And  fights  upon  the  breast  of  mommg. 
But  must  feel  thy  powers — 
Mightier  than  the  storm  that  lowers, 
•  Fairer  than  the  ▼irgin  Hours, 
That  smile  when  Titan's  daughter  scatters 
Her  rose-leaves  on  the  valleys  low. 
And  bids  her  servant  breeses  blow. 

Not  Apollo  when  be  dies 
In  the  wild  October  skies, 
Red  and  stormy ;  nor  when  he 
In  his  meridian  beauty  rides 
Over  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
And  turns  the  blue  and  burning  tides 
To  silver,  is  a  peer  for  thee, 
In  thy  full  regaUtjr. 


soirau 

My  love  is  a  ladv  of  gentle  line, 
Tow'rds  some  Kke  the  cedar  beadjag, 
Tow'rds  me  she  flies-^like  a  shi^  mvine 
From  Heaven  to  Earth  descendiii^. 

Her  very  look  is  life  to  me, 

Her  smfle  like  the  clear  moon  rising, 

And  her  kiss  is  as  sweet  as  the'  heneyM  bee, 

And  more  and  more  enticing. 

Mild  Is  my  love  as  the  summer  air. 
And  her  cheek  (her  eyes  half  elosmgj 
Now  rests  on  her  full-blown  bosom  rair. 
Like  Languor  em  Love  repenng. 
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Mi9cditm$au»  Poems* 


A  WAMXUJLB,  vsPurrua  to  sir  thomas 

Uk'WREBICB. 

Lawrence  !-<^tkoi]gh  the  muse  and  I  have  parted 
(8ke  to  her  airy  iMightfl,  aad  I  to  toil, 
Not  discontent,  nor  wroth,  nor  gloomy-hearted. 
Because  I  now  must  tiU  a  nined  soil,) 
Although  self-banished  from  the  peerless  Muse, 
BanishM  from  Art^s  gaj  groups  and  blending  hues, 
I  still  gaze  on  thy  lines,  where  Beauty  reigns, 
With  pleasure  wnich  rewaf  ds  mine  errant  pains. 
Thus,  though  I  con  no  more  the  common  page, 
With  learned  Milton  still  and  Shakspeare  sage 
I  commune,  wtiea  the  laboring  day  is  over. 
\         Filled  with  a  deep  delight,  like  seme  true  lover 
Whom  frowning  fate  may  not  entirely  sever 
From  her  whose  love,  perhaps,  is  lost  forevef . 

Even  BOW  thy  potent  art  witcherm>  sight, 
I  see  it  still  (with  all  my  old  ddigfat,) 
With  rainbows  o'er  thy  beaming  figures  flung, 
Still  bright,  and,  like  Lrseus  *ever  young.' 
For  thou,  as  Raffadle  and  Correggio  smiled 
*  On  beauty  in  the  bud,  and  made  the  child 
Immortal  as  the  man  of  thoughtful  brow. 
By  dint  of  their  sweet  power, — so  dost  thou. 
And  who,  whilst  those  rair  matchless  children*  are. 
Which,  with  thy  radiant  pencil,  like  a  star, 
Thou  broughtest  into  light  and  pictured  grace, 
Shall  dare  assign  to  thee  a  second  place  7 
Yet,--thou  so  lovest  the  art  thou  dost  profess, 
(I  know.)  that  thou  wouldst  rather  be  deem'd  leia 
Than  thine  ewn  stature,  so  that  they  who  first 
Gave  art  nobility,  and  burst 
Like  dawn  upon  the  world  to  shine  and  reign, 
Sole  homage  of  men's  souls  may  still  retain. 

-^With  whom  dost  thou  now  commune-Miight  by  nighty 
When  Nature,  lady  thine,  withdraws  her  light, 
And  even  thou  must  cease  to  charm  all  time  t 
Is  it  with  Michael  and  his  stem  sublime  7 
With  Rembrandt's  riddles  dark— a  *  mighty  maxe  V 
Carracci's  learned  lines? — or  Rubens'  blaze  7 
With  hoary  Leonardo,  great  t  nd  wise  f 
With  Parma's  painters  and  their  angel  eyes  7 
Or  Raflaelle,  sent  us  down  from  out  the  sunny  skies  f 
Or,  leavest  thou  these  to  their  immortal  rest. 
Turning  unto  some  youthful  artist  guest  7 
Or  with  some  high  mind  or  accomplish'd  friend 
Dost  thou  delight  the  evening  hours  to  spend 
By  thine  own  Ire,  where  proud  shapes  stand  arouad) 
Deathless  aad  eloquent,  though  without  sound- 
All  in  Uie  poet's  dreams  and  fancies  bom, 
But  wrought  by  sculptor-poets  like  the  mom  7 
Dost  thou  with  Ottley  talk,  a  spirit  leam'd, 
In  whom  so  long  the  smother'a  fire  has  bum'd— 
Who  should  have  been  what  many  hope  to  be, 
A  painter  stamp'd  with  immorUlity  7 
Speak-— or  is 't  all  enough  that  thou  canst  dream 
Of  ages  when  thyself  must  be  the  theme 
Of  praise  unmizM,  from  rival  envy  free 
(If  rival  envy  ever  aim'd  at  theft;—)    • 
Not  that  all  those  around  thee  (thou  the  sun) 
Shall  perish  when  their  beauteous  toil  is  done : 
For  some  there  are  whose  works  are  wrought  for  time, 
For  future  wonder,  and  eternal  rhyme  •, 
Good  Stothard— old,  but  in  his  youth  of  fame ; 
Who  is,  and  must  survive — a  potent  name ! 
Chantrey — and  Flemish  Wilkie,-^Landseer  young 
(Whose  skill  hath  given  the  very  beast  a  tongue — 
Life,  nsotlon — till  it  chains  the  aidmiring  eyes ;) 
And  Turner,  famous  for  his  Claudian  skies ; 
HUton,  Dewint,  (rare  brothers)  form'd to  last; 
And  Collins,  with  his  landscape  unsurpass'd ; 
Callcott,  w^om  river  gods  should  all  adore ; 
Westall,— and  Leslie,— perhaps  many  more, 

•  The  Children  of  Mr.  Calmeady. 


Who  DOW  expand  their  wings,  and  strive  aad  hope  to 

soar. 
The  great  live  free  from  envy,  free  from  hate, 
Bom  or  self-raised  beyond  that  puny  sute 
Where  warfare  freU  the  hearty  and  shrinks  the  sod, 
Which  else  all  grandly  might  itself  unroll 
Like  morning  in  the  east,  when  summer  skies 
Grow  bright  with  beauty  as  the  darkness  dies. 
Though  near  them  wars  and  tempests  shake  the  clias, 
Tbeylive  unvanquif  h'd  through  the  storms  of  tisw, 
Like  the  centurion  oak>  whose  tower  of  grey 
Endureth  age,  but  scared  v  owns  decay! 
Thus  free  ^st  thou  live,  Lawrence  '.—and  thas  free 
From  hale,  firom  wrong,  envy  and  calumnv, 
Free  from  the  pain  thou  givest  not-«-may  thy  life 
Glide  onward  without  tamt  of  care,  or  strife ! 
Meantime,  with  every  grace,  and  many  afriead, 
Centinoe  still  thy  evening  time  to  spend. 
Feeding  on  lovely  scenes  and  loAy  shapet|— 
Foadenng  on  thoughts,  while  not  a  cbaim  escap«,— 
Sitting  'midst  all  the  gods  whom  painters  own. 
Each  standing  on  his  pale  and  sculptured  throne ; 
Sitting  and  sharing  all :    No  miser  thou, 
Whohoard'st  the  wealth  that  may  be  usefhl  now} 
But  to  the  artist  youkg  and  yet  refined. 
Unbaring  thoughu  «»f  many  a  master  nund,— 
Tracing  the  learned  lines,— and  sweet'ning  all 
Withirraceful  converse,  never  known  to  pall. 
Even  I>  deserter  from  the  muse's  bowers. 
Have  shared  with  thee  seme  pleasant,  pleasant  bonn! 
Since  when— (those  winter  evenings  fair  and  few,) 
1  see  thy  spells  have  raised  sweet  shadows  new. 


BOvmBBr. 


■PRIHO. 

It  is  not  that  sweet  herbs  and  flow'rs  alone 
Start  up,  like  spiriu  that  have  lain  asleep 
In  their  great  mother's  iced  bosom  deep 
For  months,  or  that  the  bird*,  more  joyous  grow^, 
Catch  once  again  their  silver  summer  tone, 
And  they  who  late  from  bough  to  bough  did  creep, 
Now  tnm  their  plumes  upon  some  sunny  steep. 
And  seem  to  sing  of  winter  ove-rthrown. 
No— with  an  equal  march  the  immortal  mmd. 
As  though  it  nevttr  could  be  left  behind. 
Keeps  pace  wiih  every  movement  of  the  year} 
And  (for  high  tmths  are  bom  in  happiness) 
As  the  warm  heart  expands,  the  eye  grows  dear, 
And  sees  beyond  the  slave's  or  bigot's  guess. 


-WOMAH. 


Gone  from,  her  cheek  is  the  summer  bloem, 
And  her  lip  has  lost  all  its  faint  perfume: 
And  the  gloss  has  dropp'd  from  her  golden  bur, 
And  her  cheek  is  pale,  but  no  longer  fair. 

And  the  spirit  that  sate  on  her  soltblne  eye, 
Is  strackwith  cold  mortality; 
And  the  smile  that  play'd  round  her  hp  has  fled, 
And  every  charm  has  now  left  the  dead. 

Like  slaves  they  obey'd  her  in  height  of  power, 
But  left  her  all  in  her  wintry  hourj  „ 

And  the  crowd  that  swore  for  her  love  todie, 
Shrank  from  the  tone  of  her  last  faint  sigh. 
—And  this  b  man's  fidelity  1 

Tis.  Woman  alone,  with  a  purer  heart. 
Can  see  all  these  idols  of  life  depart, 
And  love  the  more,  and  smile  and  bless 
Man  in  his  uttermost  wretchedness. 


MisUUanMms  J^dmiu. 
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Mominer, 


A  SlBA-tHORB  KOHO. 


▲  mxsH  MORKIirO. 
It  is  a  noisy  monitng:  yet  the  sky  « 

Looks  down  as  bright  as  on  a  sa  miner's  day. 
The  ocean  enrling  as  in  wanton  play, 
Dolh  bare  her  bosom  to  Apollo's  eye, 
And  every  whispering  wind  that  flutters  by 
Seems  like  a  spirit  charged  to  greet  the  day^ 
And  duly  humestoVrdtheEast — away: 
For  there  the  sun,  seen  o*er  the  mountam  high , 
Comes  smiling  on  the  world.    The  fruit,  the  flower, 
Earth,  heaven,  the  sea^  and  oh !  the  heart  of  man, 
And  all  that  came  withm  His  mighty  plan 
Fling  back  the  glance  m  joy:  and  from  her  bower 
The  spirit  of  BIxditation  comes,  to  see 
AU  nature  join  in  social  jubilee. 


SOHG. 


Sleep,  my  Leila:  do  not  fear; 
Close  thine  eyes:  thy  Hassan's  here. 
Thy  lover  'g  still  beside  thee: 
Then  how  can  harm  betide  theef 

Sleep,  my  rose  of  beanty,  sleep, 
And  I  will  hush  thy  murmurs  deep, 
And  watch  thee  while  thou  sleepest. 
And  kiss  thee  if  thou  weepest. 

Yet.  may  no  (ears,  nor  aught  that 
Evil  ever  haunt  thy  dreams. 
Dream  thou  of  love  and  flowers. 
Blue  skies  and  happier  hours. 

And  I,  beneath  this  summer  moon,  . 
Will  sing  an  old  remembered  tune. 
Such  asUie  winds  awaken 
When  slumbering  leaves  are  shaken. 

Such  as  eomet  when  o'er  rude  sands 
The  sea>maid  spreads  her  silver  handa. 
And  sinks,  with  scarce  a  motion, 
Back  in  the  calm  green  ocean. 

Sweet  as  when  the  star-Ught  goes. 
Thy  dark  eyes  now  begin  to  close 
Onall,  on  me  thy  lov^n 
They're  shut:  my  song  is  over. 


SOHO. 

▲  MAID  TO  'BZB    LOTCB. 

Where's  the  rinff  I  gave  to  thee, 
Juan,  when  our  love  was  young, 
And  I  upon  thy  bosom  clung 
With  all  a  girl's  credulity? 

In  the  narrow  circlet  lay 
An  emblem  as  I  thoufrht  (ere  feaxi 
And  doubt  sprung  up  m  after  years) 
Of  endless  love,  Uiat  mock'd  decay. 

And  its  golden  round  contain'd 
For  gentle  hearts  a  silent  spell, 
Withm  whose  magic  we  might  dwell, 
I  hoped,  as  long  as  life  remam'd. 

And  am  I  then  forgot  bv  Tov  T 

Oh!   then  send  back  the  idle  token. 

For  rings  are  naught  when  vows  are  broken, 

And  oselesi  all  whiie  love  ia  true. 


I  stand  upon  the  wild  sea-shore— 
I  see  the  screaming  eagle  soar— 
I  hear  the  hungry  billows  roar. 

And  all  around 
The  hollow  answering  caves  out-pour 

Their  stores  of  sound. 

The  i^nd,  which  moaneth  5m  the  wavaa. 
Delights  me,  and  the  surge  that  raves. 
Loud-talking  of  a  thousand  graves — 

A  watery  theme  * 
But  oh !  those  voices  from  the  caves 

Speak  like  a  dream ! 

They  seem  long  hoarded — cavern-hung — 
First  uttered  ere  the  worid  was  young, 
Talking  some  strange  eternal  tongue 

Old  as  the  skies! 
llieir  words  unto  all  earth  are  flung: 

Yet  who  replies  7 

Large  answers  when  the  thunders  speak 
Are  blown  from  evry  bay  and  creek. 
And  when  the  fire-tengued  tempests  speak 

Tlie  bright  seas  ery. 
And  when  the  seas  their  answer  seek 

The  shores  reply. 

But  Echo  from  the  rock  and  stone 
And  seas  earns  back  no  second  tone; 
And  silence  pale,  who  hears  alone 

Her  voice  divine, 
Absoibs  It,  like  the  spom^e  that's  thrown 

On  glorious  wme  f 

— Nymph  Echo,— elder  than  the  world, 
Who  wast  from  out  deep  chaos  huri'd. 
When  beauty  first  her  flag  unfurl'd. 

And  the  bright  sun 
Laugh'd  on  her,  and  the  biue  waves  cnri'd 

And  voices  run. 

Like  spirits  on  the  new-born  air. 

Lone  Nymph,  whom  poets  thought  so  fiur. 

And  great  Pan  wooed  from  his  green  lair. 

How  love  will  flee ! 
Thou  answeredst  all }  but  none  now  care 

To  answer  thee ! 

None — none :    Old  age  has  sear'd  thy  lm>w ; 
No  power,  no  shrine,  no  gold  hast  thou : 
So  Fame,  the  harlot,  leaves  thee  now, 

A  frail,  folse  friend! 
And  thus,  like  all  things  here  below, 

Thy  fortunes  end ! 


soionspr. 


WBITTZH  ArrXB  SXKIirO  MB.  HAOBZADT  IV 
BOB  BOT. 

Macbsadt,  thou  hast  pleased  me  much ;  till  now 
(And  yet  I  would  not  thy  fine  powers  arraign) 
I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  that  livelier  vein. 
Nor  that  clear  open  spirit  upon  thy  brow. 
Come,  I  will  crown  thee  with  a  poet's  bough  i 
Mine  is  an  humble  branch,  y«t  not  in  vain 
Given,  if  the  few  I  s'mg  shall  not  disdain 
To  wear  the  little  wreaths  that  I  bestow. 
There  is  a  baoyant  air,  a  passionate  tone 
That  breathes  about  thee,  and  lights  up  thine  eje 
With  fire  and  freedom :  it  becomes  thee  well. 
It  is  the  burstbg  of  a  good  seed,  sown 
Beneath  a  cold  and  artificial  sky: 
Tia  genius  overmastering  its  spell. 
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11  '.—You  )^vp  bpn^ib'd  mp  ^^ 
y  hpme,  ^d  the  l9ng:o^ge  pf  nep 
me  foreign  jeuxI  chill  to  my  he«it  !~ 


Farawdl! 

From  my  1 , 

Miuteomef      ^   ,.  .      > 

Bui  you  scom'd — and  *\W9»  time  M>  depart. 

leo,  like  the  «b«dow  that  flieS; 
When  night  and  her  darknesses  rise, 
Ajkd  there  is  not  a  star  in  the  ^ky, 
To  li^  ipe  on — even  to  die. 

Yoa  have  slisfated  me,  cruel !  aiid  yet 
I  cannot  disdwn  or  forget, 
For  in  hate  you  still  keep  your  control, 
And  it  lies  uke  a  chab  on  my  soul. 

And  now  for  the  storm  and  the  breeze. 
And  the  music  that  lives  on  the  seas, 
And  the  ever-greeo  valleys  that  lie 
('Hidst  tjbB  Alp«)  in  the  smile  of  the  sky  t 


I  shall  stand  on  Ae  aoaiilahi,  and  sborK 
To  the  stars  as  they  wander  about. 
And  p^haps  they  may  slop  ai  my  catl^^ 
But  thQu  wiU  he  bngUer  than  aB. 

Oh,  then  w4iy  do  I  firive  to  lemove 
Thee  ?    I  lived  on  the  thought  of  ikj  1ov«^ 
Once,  and  never  must  think  ('tis  my  tAt^} 
Of  thee— though  I  thmk  of  thy  hale. 

FareweH  (    TImw  bail  ftruek  in  tby  pn4« 
A  heart  that  for  thee  would  have  iEe<» : 
Yet  I  bear  the  reproach,  as  I  go, 
Of  filling  thy  bosom  with  woe. 

No  matter  I    I  have,  and  'tis  well, 
A  spirit  thatnolUar  shall  quell  i 
And  I  know  that,  whatever  my  doom. 
The  laurel  must  spaugfrom  my  tomb 
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CHAPTER  Xi. 


nr    WHICH   AH   IlTTZRCHAirOK    AND     COKFXDKlVCl 
TAKES   PLACE. 

*  And  now,  0*Donahae,'  mid  M'Shane, '  if 
jou  are  not  yet  tired  of  company,!  should  like 
t«  hear  what  yoa  hare  been  doing  since  we 
parted:  be  qoite  as  explicit,  but  not  quite  so 
long  winded  as  mjselr,  fbr  I  fkai  that  1  have 
tired  yon.* 

*I  will  be  qoite  as  explicit,  my  good  fellow, 
bnt  I  haye  no  snch  maryelloas  adventures  to 
relate,  and  net  such  a  fortunate  wind  up. 

♦I  have  been  to  Bath,  to  Cheltenham,  to  Har- 
rowgate,  to  Brighton,  and  everywhere  else 
where  people  meet,  and  people  are  met  with, 
and  who  would  not  meet  or  be  met  with  else- 
where. I  have  seen  many  nice  girls,  but  the 
nice  girls  were  like  myself,  almost  penniless: 
and  1  nave  seen  many  ill-fkvored,  who  had  mo- 
ney; the  first  I  could  only  afibrd  to  look  at.  the 
latter  I  have  had  some  dealings  with.  I  have 
been  refused  by  one  or  two,  and  I  have  married 
■even  or  eight,  but  somehow  or  other,  when  it 
came  near  the  point,  the  vision  of  a  certain  an- 
ffel  now  in  heaven  nas  risen  before  me,  and  I 
have  not  had  the  heart  or  the  heartlessness  to 
proceed.  Indeed  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  have 
feen  but  one  person  since  we  parted,  who  ever 


made  the  least  impresiioa  on  me,  or  whom  I 
coald  fancy  in  the  least  decree  to  replace  be, 
whom  I  haid  lost,  and  she,  1  fear,  is  also  lost;  so 
we  ma^  as  well  say  no  more  about  it.  I  have 
determined  to  marry  for  money,  as  you  well 
know;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing which  prevents  the  step  being  taken;' 
and,  upon  my  honor,  fortune  seems  so  inclined 
to  balk  me  in  my  wishes,  that  I  begin  to  snap 
my  fingers  at  her,  and  am  becoming  quite  in- 
different. I  sufibr  now  under  the  evil  of  pover- 
ty, but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  other  evils 
may  be  in  store,  if  I  were  tu  change  my  condi- 
tion, as  the  ladies  say.  Come  what  will,  in  one 
thing  I  am  determined,  that  if  I  marry  a  girl 
fi>r  money ,  I  will  treat  her  well,  and  not  let  her 
find  it  oat;  and  as  that  may  add  to  the  difiicnlty 
of  a  man*s  position  when  he  is  not  in  love  with 
his  wife,  why,  all  I  can  say  is,  Captain  O'Don- 
ahae  don't  go  cheap — that  s  decided.' 

*You're  right,  my  jewel,  there's  not  such  a 
broth  of  a  boy  to  be  picked  up  every  day  in  the 
week.  Widows  might  bid  for  you,  for,'without 
flattery,  I  think  you  a  moral  of  a  man,  and  an 
honor  to  Ireland.  But,  O* Donahue,  begging 
your  pardon,  if  it's  not  a  secret,  who  may  liave 
been  this  lady  who  appears  to  have  botherrd 
your  brains  not  a  little,  since  she  could  luake 
yea  forget  somebody  else?' 
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<I  met  iur  tt  tlie  Lake*  of  CamberUnd,  aad 
being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  part/,  was 
inyited  to  join  them;  I  was  ten  days  inhercom- 
pany  at  Windermere,  Ambleside,  Derwentwa- 
tor,  and  other  places.  She  was  a  fbreignery  and 
titled.' 

•Morder  and  Irish !  yoa  don*teay  so?' 

•Tes,  and  moreorer,  as  I  was  informed  by 
those  who  were  with  her,  has  large  property  in 
Poland.  She  was,  in  fact,  erery  thing  that  I 
could  desire — ^handsome,  witty,  speaking  Eng* 
lish,and  sereral  other  langnafes,  and  aboul 
two  or  three  and  twenty  years  old.' 

*And  her  name,  if  it's  no  oflbnoe  to  ask  it^' 

•Princess  Czartorinski.' 

*And  a  Princess  in  the  barfain  ?  And  did 
yon  really  pretend  to  make  Tore  to  a  Pxin- 
eess?' 

•Am  not  1  an  Irishman,  M'Shane?  and  is  a 
Princess  anjrthing  bnt  a  woman,  after  all^  By 
the  powers !  I  wonld  make  Ioto  to,  and  ran 
away  with,  the  Pope  himself,  if  he  were  made 
of  the  same  materials  as  Pope  Joan  is  said  to 
haye  been/ 

•Then  upon  my  faith,  O'Donahse,  I  beHeye 
yon—- so  go  on.' 

•I  not  only  made  loye  to  her,  bmt  in  making 
loye  to  her  I  got  most  terribly  singed  myself, 
and  I  felt  before  I  quitted  her,  that  if  I  had  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  she  was  as  poor  as  my  dear 
Judith  was,  that  she  shomld  haye  taken  her 
place— that's  the  truth.  I  thought  that  I  neyer 
eould  loye  again,  and  that  my  heart  was  as  flinty 
as  a  pawnbroker's;  but  I  found  out  my  mistake 
when  it  was  too  late.' 

•And  did  she  return  you  the  compliment, 
O'Denahue?' 

•That  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  I  may  with- 
oQt  yanity  belieye.  I  had  a  ftye  minutes  alone 
with  her,  just  before  we  partod,  and  I  teok  thai 
opportunity  of  saying,  how  much  pain  it  was  to 
part  with  her,  and  for  once  I  told  the  truCh,  for 
1  was  almost  choking  when  I  said  it.  I'm  con- 
yinoed  that  there  was  sincerity  in  my  face,  and 
that  she  saw  that  it  was  there;  •  If  what  you  say 
is  true,  we  shall  meet  at  8t.  Petersbnrgh  next 
winter;  good  bye,  I  shall  expect  you.' 

•Well,  that  was  as  much  as  to  say  come  at 
aHeyento.' 

•It  was;  I  stammered  out  my  determination 
•o  to  do,  if  possible;  but  I  felt  at  the  lime,  that 
my  finances  rendered  it  impoesible-ree  there 
was  an  end  of  that  affiiir.  By  my  hopes  of  sal- 
yation,  I'd  not  only  go  to  Petorsburah,  but  round 
the  whole  world,  and  to  the  north  pole  after- 
wards, if  I  had  the  means  only  to  see  her  once 
more.' 

•You're  in  a  bad  way,  O'Domahue;  your  heart 
is  gone  and  your  money  too.  Upon  mj  soul,  I 
pi^  you;  but  it's  always  the  case  in  this  world. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  the  best  and  ripest  fhiit  was 
always  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  out  of  my  reach. 
Shall  I  call  to«morrow,  and  then,  if  you  please, 
I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  M'Shane  ?' 

•I  will  be  happy  to  see  you  and  your  good 
wife,  M'Shane;  health  and  happiness  to  you. — 
Stop,  while  I  ring  for  my  little  factotum  to  let 
you  out. 


•By-the-bye,  a  sharp  bey  that,  O'Donahn^^ 
with  an  eye  as  bright  as  a  Wawk.  When  did  jam 
pick  him  up?* 

•In  St  James's  Park.* 

•Well,  that's  an  odd  place  to  hire  a  wemmt 
in.' 

•Do  you  jeeollect  Rushbioek  in  my  CompB^ 
ny?' 

•To  be  sure  I  do— your  best  sold]er,and  a  fi^ 
mous  catorer  he  was  at  aQ  limes.' 

«It  is  his  son.* 

•And  now  I  tlui|k  of  it,  he'e  yery  Kke  hio^ 
only  somewhat  better  looking.' 

O'Donahue  then  aequaisrted  M'SfaaDO  with 
the  cireumstanees  attending  his  meeting  with 
Joey,  and  |hey  separated. 

Tk»  next  di^,  about  the  same  time,  BCShaae 
came  to  see  bis  friend,  and  found  O'l>oiiik«e 
dressed  and  ready  to  go  out  with  him. 

•Now  O'Donahue,  you  mustn't  be  in  suefa 
a  hurry  to  see  Mrs.  M  Shane,  lor  I  haye  some- 
thing to  tell  you,  whieh  will  make  her  look 
more  pretty  in  your  eyes  than  she  otherwise 
might  haye  dene  iiq>ou£rBt  introduction.  TUe 
your  chair  again,  and  don't  be  putting  on  your 
l^oyes  yet,  while  you  listen  to  a  little  ooayena* 
lion  took  place  between  us  last  night,  just  befeie 
we  dropped  into  the  arms  of  Murfy.  I*fi  pass 
oyer  all  the  onestions  she  adied  aMUt  you,  and 
all  the  coip^imente  I  paid  you  behind  your  back; 
because,  if  I  didn't,  it  would  make  you  bloshy 
Irishman,  as  you  aie, — ^thal  it  was  a  great  kind- 
ness on  your  part  to  lend  me  that  money,  and 
she  loyed  you  for  it;  upon  which  I  replied,  I 
was  sorry  you  was  not  aey  in  your  mind,  and  so 
yery  unhappy:  upon  which  she,  in  eonrse,  like 
eyery  woman,  asked  me  why;  and  then  I  told 
her  merely  that  it  was  a  loye  afikir,  and  a  long 
story,  as  if  I  widied  to  go  to  sleep.  This  made 
her  mere  curious,  so,  to  oblige  her,  I  stayed 
awake,  and  told  her  just  what  you  told  me,  and 
how  the  winter  was  coining  on  and  yon  not  able 
to  keep  your  appointment.  And  what  d'ye  think 
the  good  soul  said  ?  •  Now,'  says  she,  •M'Shane, 
if  you  loye  me,  and  haye  any  gratitude  to  your 
friend  for  his  former  kindness,  you  will  to-mor- 
row take  him  money  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  do  as  he  wishes,  and  if  he  gains  hie 
wife  he  can  repay  you;  if  not,  the  money  m 
not  an  object' 

•  •'Hiatus  yery  kind  of  you,  dearest,'  said  J; 
•but  then  will  you  consent  to  another  thing>  for 
this  may  proye  a  difficult  affair,  and  he  nay 
want  me  with  him,  and  would  you  haye  any 
objection  to  that  dearest?'  for  you  see  O'Dona- 
hue, I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  might  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  you;  and  moreoyer,  I  should 
like  the  trip,  just  by  way  of  a  little  change. 

•  •Couldn't  he  do  without  you?'  replied  she, 
grayely. 

•  'I'm  afraid  not;  and  although  I  thought  I  was 
in  barracks  for  life,  and  neyer  to  leaye  you 
again,  yet  still  for  lus  sake,  poor  fellow,  who 
has  been  such  a  generous  fellow  to  me — ' 

•  •An'  how  long  would  you  be  away?*  said  she. 

•  'Why  it  might  be  two  months  at  the  most,' 
replied  1;  'but  who  can  tell  it  to  a  day?' 

•  'Well,'  said  she,  •I  don't  like  that  part  of  the 
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^oneetii  at  all;  but  still  if  it  la  odcetsary,  &8  joti 
muj,  thingf  8ko«ldn*t  be  done  hy  htlyes/  aad 
tiien  she  f  if  hed,  poor  toul. 

* » Tiien  f  won't  go,'  pays  I. 

«  ^Tei,*  atjB  she^  ifler  a  paiiM;  « t  think  it'i 
^our  datj)  tM  therefore  70a  moat.* 

*  *ril  do  just  what  yon  wish)  my  tonl,*  replied 
I,  ^batlet*s  talk  more  about  it  to-morrow.* 

*  This  morning  she  btoofht  up  the  snbjeoti 
and  said  that  ^e  had  made  «p  ner  mind,  and 
that  it  should  be  as  we  had  Mid  last  nighty  and 
«he  went  to  the  drawer  and  took  out  three  him- 
^dred  pounds  in  gold  and  notss,  and  said  if  it 
^wrns  net  enough^  we  had  only  te  write  for  more. 
New  ain't  she  a  jewel,  O'Donahue?  and  here's 
the  moneys* 

*M'Shsjie)  she's  a  Jewel,  not  because  she  has 
gtTea  me  the  moMv^  but  beeauee  her  heiurt's  hi 
th«  right  piaee,  and  stways  will  be.  Butl  re^ 
mllj  do  not  like  taking  you  away  with  me.' 

«PeffhaM  you  don^t  think  I'd  be  of  anv  use.' 

*  YeS)  I  do  not  doubl  that  you  will  be^  al- 
though at  present  I  do  not  know  how.' 

«But  I  do,  for  I've  thought  upon  it,  and  1  shall 
take  it  Tery  unkind  if  you  don't  let  me  go  with 
joiu  I  want  a  little  ditarsion;  for  yeu  see, 
O  Donahue,  one  must  settle  down  to  domestie 
Impjpiness  by  degrees.* 

*Be  it  so,  then;  all  I  ^ar  is,  1  shall  ooeasion 
pain  to  Tour  excellent  wife.' 

*She  has  plenty  to  do,  and  thai  drives  care 
awmj;  besides,  only  consider  the  pleasuiu  you'll 
oconsion  her  when  I  come  back.' 

a  forgot  that  Now,  if  you  pleaM,  I'll  call 
uud  nay  my  respects,  and  also  return  my  gral»- 

*Then  come  along.' 

Captain  O'Donakoe  found  Mrs.  M'Shaae  very 
busily  employed  supplying  her  customers.  She 
was,  as  M' Shane  had  said,  a  very  good-looking 
woman,  although  aomewhat  coqmleni,  and 
theve  was  an  amtsA>Uity,  frankness,  and  kind* 
ness  of  disposition  so  expressed  in  her  counte- 
nance, that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  inter- 
eeted  with  her.  They  dined  together.  O'Don* 
uhiw  completely  established  himself  in  her  good 
crmoes,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  that  day  week 
they  diould  embark  for  Hamburgh,  and  proceed 
en  to  Petenburgh,  Joey  to  go  with  them  as 
their  little  vakt. 


CHAPTEtl  XII. 

AW  SXCVRSIOH,   AS   OF    TORS,   ACROSS    TBK   WA- 
TERS  TOR   A   WtFX. 

The  first  step  taken  by  O'Donahue  was  to  ob- 
tain a  passport  for  himself  and  suite;  and  here 
there  was  a  controversy,  M'Shane  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  sink  the  officer,  and 
travel  as  O' Donahue's  servant,  in  which  eapa^ 
city  he  declared  he  would  not  only  be  more 
ttseful,  but  also  swell  his  friend's  dignity.  Af- 
ter a  long  combat  on  the  part  of  O'Douahue, 
this  was  consented  to,  and  the  passport  was  fill- 
ed up  accordingly. 

*But«by  St.  Patrick!  I  ought  to  get  some 


letters  of  introduction,*  said  O'Donahue;  <and 
hew  is  that  to  be  managed — at  all  events,  to  the 
Snglish  Ambassador?  Let  me  see — I'll  go  to 
the  Horse-guards.' 

O'Donahue  went  accordingly,  and,  as  was 
alwaye  the  ease  there,  was  admitted  immediate 
ly  to  an  audience  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces.  O'Donahue  pot  his  case  forward,  stot- 
in^  that  he  was  about  to  pioeeed  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Russia,  and  requested  hie  Royal 
Highness  to  give  him  a  few  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. 

His  Royal  Highness  ver^  properly  observed 
that  if  sent  on  a  secret  mission,  he  would,  of 
eourse,  obtain  all  the  necessary  introductions 
from  the  proper  quarters,  and  then  inquired  of 
O'Donahue  what  hw  rank  was,  where  he  had 
served,  dus.:  to  the  latter  question  O'Donahue 

Sive  a  verv  satisfactory  answer,  and  oonvineed 
e  Duke  that  he  was  an  officer  of  merit.  Then 
came  the  quesiion  as  to  hie  secret  mission* 
which  his  BLoyml  Highness  had  never  heard  of. 

«May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  there's 
a  little  mistake  about  this  secret  mission,  it's  not 
on  aocount  of  Government  that  I'm  going,  but 
on  my  own  secret  servioei'  and  Ol>oiuihQe| 
finding  himself  fairly  in  for  it,  confosoed  that  he 
was  met  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  obtain  letters  of  introduetion,  he  should 
not  probably  find  the  means  of  entering  the  so- 
ciety in  which  she  was  found,  and  that  as  an 
officer  who  had  served  foithftiUy,  he  trusted 
that  he  should  not  be  rrf^ioed. 

His  Royal  Highness  laughed  at  his  discloeure» 
and,  as  ttere  was  no  ol^ection  to  giving  O'Don- 
ahue a  letter  or  two,  with  his  usual  good  nature 
ordered  them  to  be  written,  and  having  fPJ^^ 
them  to  him,  wished  himevervsuceeM.  on>on- 
mhue  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  quitted  the  Horse 
Guards,  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  impu- 
dent attempt. 

Being  thus  provided,  the  party  set  off  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  Hamburgh)  wneiu  they  arrived 
without  anv  accident,  although  venr  seapsick; 
from  Hamburgh  they  proceeded  to  Lubec,  and 
re^embarked  at  Travemunde  in  a  brig,  which 
was  bound  for  Riga;  the  wind  was  lair,  and 
their  passage  was  short.  On  their  arrival  they 
put  up  at  an  Hotel,  and  finding  themselves  in  a 
country  where  English  was  not  understood, 
O'Donahue,  procee£d  to  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul,  informing  him  that  he  was  going 
on  k  seoret  mission  to  PeterAnrgh,  and  showing, 
as  evidences  of  his  respectability  and  the  trutii 
of  his  assertions,  the  letters  given  him  by  his 
Royal  Highness.  Iliese  were  quite  sufficient 
for  the  Consul,  who  immediately  ofiTered  his  ser- 
vices. Not  being  able  to  procure  a  courier  who 
cottM  speak  French  t>r  English  at  Riga,  the 
Consul  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  assist 
them  in  their  loi^  journey  to  Petersburgh.  He 
made  out  a  list  of  the  poste,  the  number  of 
verste  and  the  money  that  was  to  be  paid;  he 
changed  some  of  O'Donahue's  gold  into  Rus- 
sian pap>er  money,  and  gave  all  the  necessary 
instructions.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find 
any  carriage  to  carry  them  to  the  eapital,  but  at 
last  they  found  an  old  cabriolet  on  four  wheels 
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which  might  answer,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Consul,  tnej  obtained  horses  and  set  off. 

*Now,  M' Shane,  jou  must  take  car^  of  the 
money,  and  pay  the  drirer,"  said  0*Donahne, 
looking  out  several  pieces  of  thick  paper,  srme 
colored  red,  some  blue,  and  others  of  a  dirty 
white. 

*Is  this  money?'  said  M'Shane,  with  astonish* 
ment. 

*Te8,  that's  roubles.' 

^Roubles,  are  they?  I  wonder  what  ther'd  call 
them  in  Ireland;    they  look  like  soup  tickets.' 

^Never  mind.  And  now  M'Shane,  there  are 
two  words  which  the  Consul  has  told  me  to 
make  use  of;  one  is  Seoro^  and  when  yon  say 
that,  it  means '  go  fkst,'  and  yen  hold  up  a  smaU 
bit  of  money  at  the  same  time.' 

^Scoro!  that's  a  word  I  ska'n't  fbr^t.' 

*Bnt  then  there's  another,  which  is  Acoros.' 

«And  what  may  be  the  English  of  that'' 

*Why  that  means  *|[o  faster;'  and  with  that 
you  hold  up  a  larger  piece  of  money.* 

*Why,  then  it's  no  use  remembering  Seoro  at 
all,  for  Seorae  will  do  nraeh  better;  so  we  need 
not  burthen  ourselyes  with  the  first  at  all.  Sup- 
pose we  try  the  effect  of  that  last  word  upon  our 
bear-skin  /riend  who  is  driying ?' 

M'Snane  held  up  a  ronble,  and  called  out  to 
the  driyer — •  Scoraer  The  fellow  turned  his 
head,  smiled,  and  lashed  his  horses  until  they 
yrere  at  fVill  speed,  and  then  looked  back  at  them 
for  approyal. 

*By  the  powers  that's  no  fool  of  a  word !  it 
will  take  us  all  the  way  to  St.  f  etersburgh  as 
fast  as  we  wish.' 

*  We  do  not  sleep  on  the  road,  but  trayel  night 
and  day,'  said  O' Donahue,  4or  there  is  no  place 
worth  sleeping  at.' 

'And  the  'ating,  O'Donahue?' 

*  We  must  get  Uiat  by  signs,  for  we  baye  no 
other  means. 

On  that  point  they  soon  found  they  had  no 
difficulty,  and  thus  they  proceeded,  without 
speaking  a  word  of  the  language,  day  and  night, 
until  they  arrived  at  the  capital. 

At  the  entrance  their  passports  were  demand- 
ed and  the  officer  at  the  guard-house  came  out 
and  told  them  that  a  Cf»ssaek  would  accompany 
them.  A  Cossack,with  a  spear  as  long  as  a  fir- 
tree,  and  a  beard  not  quite  so  long,  Uien  took 
them  in  charge,  and  trotted  before  the  carriage, 
the  driver  following  him  at  a  slow  P<i<^* 

*A'nt  we  prisoners?'  inquired  M'Shane. 

•I  don't  know,  but  it  looks  very  like  it,'  replied 
O'Donahue. 

This,  however  was  not  the  case.  The  car- 
riage drove  to  a  splendid  street  called  the  Neff- 
sky  Perspective,  and  as  soon  as  it  stopped  at  the 
entrance  of  an  hotel,  the  Cossack,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  landlord  who  came  out,  took  his  de- 
partnre. 

A  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  day  and 
night  is  n6  joke:  our  travellers  fell  fast  asleep 
in  their  spacious  apartment,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  next  day  that  they  found  themselves  clean 
and  comfortable,  Joey,  being  dressed  in  a  rich 
livery,  as  a  sort  of  pag-e,  and  M'Shane  doing 
/]uty  as  valet  when  others  were  present,  and 


when  sitting  alone  With  O'Donahtti,  taking  la0 
fair  shafe  of  the  bottle. 

Two  days  ader  their  arrival,  the  landlord 
procured  for  O  Donahue  a  courier,  wlio  could 
speak  both  English  and  French  as  well  as  Rus-^ 
sian,  and  almost  every  Other  language.  It  was 
resolved  by  O'Donahue  and  M'Shane  in  cociir« 
eil  to  dress  him  up  in  a  splendid  uniform,  and  Sr 
carriage  having  been  hired  for  the  mentfa, 
O'Donahue  felt  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  the  English  Ambassador 
and  the  other  parties  for  whom  he  had  receir* 
ed  letters  of  introduction. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

»   WHICH   THKRS   18   SOMK   IirvOMIATIOS   mmi.A- 
TIVX  TO   THX   CITT    OP,  ST.  PKTSI&SBUKA. 

For  900  roubles  a  month,  O'Donahoe  had  pro^ 
cured  a  drosky,  very  handsomely  fitted  up ;  the 
shafi'horse  was  a  splendid  trotter,  and  the  other, 
a  beautifUl-shaped  animal,  capered  abc.ut,  eurr* 
ing  ito  neck  until  his  nose  almost  touched  his 
knee,  and  prancing,  so  as  to  be  the  admiratioii 
of  the  passers-by.  His  coachman,  whose  name 
was  Athenasis,  had  the  largest  beard  in  St.  Pe- 
ter^burgh ;  Joey  was  the  amaUest  tiger ;  Dioiitri 
one  ef  the  tallest  and  handsomest  ya|fars.  Al- 
together, Captain  O'Donahue  had  laid  out  his 
money  well ;  and  on  a  fine,  sunny  day,  he  set 
off  to  present  his  letters  to  the  English  Anabas- 
sador  and  other  |»arties.  Although  the  letters 
were  very  short,  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  they 
were  written  by  so  distinguished  and  so  univer- 
sally beloved  a  person  as  nia  Ro^al  Hi|^hn«8S. — 
The  Ambassador,  Lord  St.  H.,  mnnediately  de- 
sired O'Donahue  to  consider  his  house  open  to 
him,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  hia  company  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  offered  to  pre- 
sent him  to  the  Emperor  at  the  first  levee. — 
O'Donahue  took  his  leave,  delighted  with  his 
success,  and  then  drove  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prin- 
cess Woronsoff,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  Prince 
Gallitzin,  where  he  found  himself  equally  well 
received.  After  his  visite  were  all  paid,  O'Don- 
ahue sported  his  handsome  equipage  on  the  En- 
S'ish  and  Russian  quays,  and  up  and  down  the 
effeky  Perspective,  for  an  hour  or  two,and  then 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

<I  am  very  sorry,'  said  O'Donahue,  after  he 
had  narrated  all  that  had  taken  place,  Hhat  I 
permitted  you  to  put  yourself  down  on  the  pass- 
port in  tlie  foolish  manner  you  have.  Ton  would 
have  enjoyed  yourself  as  much  as  I  probably 
shall,  and  have  been  in  your  proper  position  in 
society.' 

*Then  I'm  net  sorry  at  all,  O'Donahue,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why.  I  should  have  enjoyed  my- 
self, I  do  not  doubt— but  I  should  have  enjoyed 
myself  too  much ;  and,  after  dining  with  Am- 
bassadors,  and  Princes,  and  Counte,  and  all  that 
thing^hould  I  evor  have  gone  back  comforta- 
ble and  contented  to  Mrs.  M'Shane  and  the  cook's 
shop?  No,  I — I'm  not  exactly  reconciled,  as  it 
is  ;  and  if  I  were  to  be  drinking  champagne  and 
ateing  French  kickshaws  with  the  Russian  no- 
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bi]ity  ibr  threft  of  four  months,  dlancing  perhapi 
With  pfitoce^sei,  and  whts]>ering  in  the  ears  of 
Duchesses,  woaldn't  my  nose  turn  up  with  con- 
tempt at  the  beefsteak*pie,  and  poor  Mrs.  M*- 
Shajie,  with  all  her  kind  smiles,  look  twice  as 
corpulent  as  erer.  No,  no,  I'm  hetter  here,  ind 
I'm  a  wise  man,  although  I  say  it  myself.' 

'Well,  perhaps  yon  are,  M*  Shane ;  but  still  I 
do  not  like  that  I  should  be  spending  yoor 
money  in  this  way  without  yout  having  your 
share  of  it  at  least.' 

*My  share  of  it— now,  O'Donahue,  suppoite  I 
had  come  over  here  on  my  own  account^  where 
•hould  I  hare  been  ?  I  could  not  haye  mustered 
up  the  amiable  impudence  yon  did,  to  persuade 
tke  Comraander-im-chief  to  give  me  letters  to  the 
Ambassador ;  nor  could  I  hare  got  up  such  a 
ttim-out,  nor  have  fitted  the  turn-out  so  well  as 
yon  do.    I  should  have  been  as  stupid  as  an  owl, 

i'ust  doing  what  I  hare  done  the  whole  of  the 
blessed  morning  for  want  of  your  company — 
looking  after  one  of  the  floating  hridgts  across 
tbo  riTer,  and  spitting  into  the  stream  just  to 
add  my  mite  to  tne  Baltic  Sea.' 
*I  m  soriy  you  were  not  better  amused.' 
*1  was  amused;  for  I  was  thinking  of  the 
good-humored  face  of  Mrs  M'Shane,  which  was 
much  better  than  being  in  high  company  and 
forgetting  her  entirely.  Let  me  alone  for  amus- 
ing myself  after  my  own  fkshion,  O'Donahue, 
and  that's  all  I  wish.  I  suppose  you  hare  beard 
nothing  in  your  trarels  abotit  your  Powlish 
Princsess  ?' 

*  Of  course  not ;  it  will  require  some  tact  to 
brinff^  in  her  name — I  must  do  it  as  if  by  mere 
accident.' 

*Sliall  I  ask  the  courier  if  she  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  ?' 
*Aii  acquaintance,  M'Shane  ?' 
*I    don't  mean  on  yisiting  terms ;  btit  if  he 
knouvs  any  thing  about  the  family  or  where  they 
lire  ?' 

*No,  M'Shane,  I  think  you  had  better  not;  we 
do  not  know  much  of  him  at  present.  I  shall 
dine  at  the  Ambassador's  to-morrow,  and  there 
will  be  a  large  party.* 

Daring  the  day,  invitations  for  erening  par- 
ties were  brought  in  fh>m  the  Prince  Gallitiin 
and  the  Princess  Woronzoff. 

*The  plot  thickens  fast,  as  the  saying  is,'  oh- 
•eryed  M'Shane;  *you'lt  be  certain  to  meet  ^our 
fair  lady  at  some  of  these  places.' 

«Tkat  is  what  I  trust  to  do,'  replied  O'Dona- 
hue; *if  not,  as  soon  as  I'm  intimate,  1  shall 
make  inquiries  about  her ;  but  we  must  first  see 
how  the  land  lies.' 

O'Donahue  dined  at  the  Ambassador's,  and 
went  to  the  other  parties,  but  did  not  meet  with 
the  object  of  his  search.  Being  a  good  musi- 
cian, he  was  much  in  request  in  so  musical  a 
society  as  that  of  St.  Petenburgh.  The  Empe- 
ror was  still  at  his  country  palace,  and  O'Dona- 
hue had  been  more  than  a  fortnight  at  the  capi- 
tal without  there  being  an  opportunity  for  the 
Ambassador  to  present  nim  at  court. 

DimiUi,  the  person  whom  O'Donahue  engaged 
as  courier,  was  a  very  alever,  intelligent  fellow; 
and  as  he  found  that  O'Donahue  had  all  the  lib- 


erality of  an  Irishman,  and  was  in  erm  respect 
a  most  indulgent  master,  he  soon  had  his  inter* 
est  at  heart.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  intima- 
cy between  O'Donahue  and  M'Shane,  as  a  Talet; 
assisted  Dimitri  in  forming  a  good  opinion  of 
the  former,  as  the  hauteur  and  distance  gener- 
ally preserred  by  the  English  towards  their  do- 
mestics are  yer^r  displeasing  to  the  continental 
servants,  who,  if  permitted  to  be  familiar,  will 
not  only  serve  you  more  faithfully,  but  be  satis^ 
fied  With  more  moderate  wages.  Dimitri  spoke 
English  and  French  pretty  well,  German  and 
Russian  of  course  perfectly.  He  was  a  Raiaian 
by  birth,  had  been  brought  up  at  tke  Foundling 
Hospital,  at  Moscow,  and  therefore  was  not  a 
serf.  He  ioon  became  intimate  with  M'Shane ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  latter  discovered  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Dimitri  to  be 
dishonest,  he  was  satisfied  and  treated  him  with 
cordiality. 

*Tell  your  master  this,'  said  Dimitri,  'never  to 
give  his  opinion  on  political  matters  before  any 
one  while  m  Petersburgh.  or  he  will  be  reported 
to  the  government,  and  will  be  looked  upon 
With  suspicion.  All  the  servants  and  couriers 
here,  indeed  every  third  person  you  meet  is  an 
agent  of  police.' 

'Then  it's  not  at  all  unlikely  that  you're  one 
yourself,'  replied  M'Shane. 

'I  am  so,'  replied  Dimitri,  coolly,  'and  all  the 
better  for  your  master.  I  shall  be  ordered  to 
make  my  report  in  a  ftw  days,  and  I  shall  not 
fail  to  do  so.' 

'And  what  will  they  ask  you  ?'  inquired  M'- 
Shane. 

'  They  will  ask  me  first  who  and  what  your 
master  is?  Whether  I  have  discovered  from 
you,  if  he  is  of  family  and  importance  in  his 
own  country.  Whether  he  has  expressed  any 
political  opinions?  and  whether  I  have  dis- 
covered the  real  business  which  brought  him 
here?' 

'And  what  will  you  reply  to  all  this?'  asked 
M'Shane. 

'Whyi  I  hardly  know.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
he  wished  me  to  say,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  whom 
I  am  very  fond  of,  and  that's  the  truth ;  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me.' 

'Why,  yes,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  him, 
that's  certain.  As  for  his  family,  there's  not  a 
better  in  Ireland  or  Enghmd,  for  he's  royal  if  he 
had  his  right.' 

'What!  exclaimed  Dimitri. 

'  As  sure  as  I'm  sitting  in  this  old  arm  chair, 
didn't  he  bring  letters  from  the  brother  of  the 
present  King  ?  does  that  go  for  nothing  in  this 
country  of  yours,  or  do  you  value  men  by  the 
length  of  their  beards  ?' 

'Men  are  valued  here  not  by  their  titles,  but 
by  their  rank  as  officers.  A  general  is  a  greater 
man  than  a  Prince,'  replied  Dimitri. 

'With  all  my  heart,  for  then  I'm  somebody,' 
replied  M'Shane. 

'You  ?'  replied  the  courier. 

'I  mean  my  master,  returned  M'Shane,  cor- 
recting himself,  'for  he's  an  officer,  and  a  good 
one  too.' 

'Yes,  that  may  be;  but  you  said  yourself,'  re- 
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plM  t)ie  ooamryiaagluiif .  'Mjr  |^  frieii4,  % 
TaLet  to  «By  ^ae  in  P/etenbnrgfa  10  no. better  tW 
one  of  the  mvjiks  wbo  woni  ia  the  fltie6t8.-T- 
Well,  i  know  thai  oar  maftar  ui  «n  officer,  mod 
«f  hi^h  rank  (  a«  for  his  political  opiniena  I  ha^e 
never  heard  him  expreaa  anjf,  except  his  admira^ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  of  conrae  of  the  Emperor.^ 

*Moet  decidedly  $  and  ot  the  Empress,  also^* 
replied  M 'Shane. 

*That  b  not  at  all  necessary,*  centinoed  0iml< 
tri,  laoghinjp.  *  In  ftct,  he  nas  no  business  to 
admire  the  Empress.* 

*Bat  he  admires  the  ^ihirnment  and  the  laws,* 
said  M' Shane  $  'and  /on  may  add,  my  good  fel- 
low—the army  and  the  naty— by  the  powers, 
he*s  all  adndriUion,  all  over ! — ^yon  may  take  my 
word  for  it.* 

,  *WeU,  I  will  doso ;  bat  then  there  is  one  other 
qoestion  to  reply  to,  which  iS|  why  did  he  come 
here?  what  is  nis bnsiness f * 

'  To  look  abont  him,  to  be  save ;  to  spend  jlii 
MoneT,  like  a  fsntlen^n ;  to  give  his  letters,  of 
introdnctioD,  and  to  amnse  himself^'  replied  M'« 
ShaiM.  *Bat  this  19  dry  talking;  so,  Dunitri^  or- 
der a  bottle  of  Champagne,  and  then  we*U  wet 
oar  whistles  before  we  go  on/ 

K^hamMj^ne !  will  yoor  master  stand  that  ?* 
inquired  Dimitri. 

*Stand  it,  to  be  sure,  and  he'd  be  rery  ang^ 
if  he  thought  I  did  not  aiake  myself  comibrta^ 
ble.  Tell  them  to  put  it  down  in  the  bill  for 
me ;  if  they  doubt  the  propriety,  let  them  ask 
my  master.* 

Dimitri  went  and  ordered  the  Champagnet-^ 
As  soon  as  they  had  a  gliss,  Dimitri  observedi 
'Tour  master  is  a  fine  liberal  fellow«  and  I  would 
serve  him  to  the  last  day  of  my  life ;  but  you  see 
that  the  reasons  you  give  for  you  master  being 
here  are  the  same  as  are  given  by  every  bcdy 
elsC)  whether  they  come  as  spies  or  secret  em« 
issaries,  or  to  foment  insurrection;  that  answer, 
therefore,  is  considered  as  no  answer  at  all  by 
the  police,  (although  very  often  a  true  one,) 
and  they  will  try  to  find  out  whether  it  is  so  or 
not.' 

'What  ether  cause  can  a  gentleman  like  him 
have  for  coming  here  f    He  is  net  going  to  dirty 


his  hands  with  speculation,  information,  or  any 

"      "     '        '     /      _ '"■  *  _    ff 

his  glass. 


other  botheration,*  replied  M 'Shane,  tossing  ofi 


'  I  don't  say  so ;  but  his  hating  letters  from 
the  King's  brother,  will  be  considered  suspi- 
cious.* 

«The  devil  it  will !  new  in  our  sountry  thai 
would  only  create  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  was 
a  real  gentleman^-that's  dl.' 

*Tou  don't  understand  this  country,*  replied 
Dimitri. 

*No,  it  beats  my  comprehension  entirely,  and 
that's  a  fact;  so  fill  up  your  glass.  I  hope  it's 
not  treason ;  but  if  it  is,  I  can't  help  saying  it. 
My  good  friend,  Dimitri ' 

*  Stop,'  said  Dimitri,  rising  and  shutting  the 
door,  'now  what  is  it?' 

'Why  just  this ;  I  havn't  seen  one  good-look- 
ing woman  since  I've  been  in  this  ffood-looking 
town  ef  yours ;  new,  that's  the  truth.' 

« There's  more  truth  than  treason  in  that,*  re- 


idiad  the  oonrier ;  but  still  ikerd  aje  aomi  Wn- 
tiful  women  among  the  higher  eUases.' 

'It's  to  he  hopea  so,  for  they  have  Idt  nons 
for  ihe  lower.* 

'We  hate  very  beantiAil  wom^n  in  Poland,' 
said  the  <soarier. 

'Why  don't  you  bring  a  few  htt^i  then  V  aaid 
M'Shane. 

'There,  ate  a  yr«at  nipny  Poliah  ladiea  in  Ps- 
iersburgh  at  this  Inoment.' 

Si 
their  healths.' 

llie  second  bottle  was  finished,  and  M't^hane, 
who  had  been  drinking  before,  became  less  cai- 
tious. 

'Yoti  slid,'  obserted  he«  'that  vou  have  mai^ 
f  olish  ladies  in  Fotei^sbnrgb ;  did  you  ever  b^mf 
of  a  Princess  Czartowinsky;  t  think  that's  the 
name  ?' 

'Csartorinaki,  yon  mean,*  rralied  Dimitri;  ts 
be  sure  I  do ;  I  served  in  the  family  ieme  yeaa 
a^o,  when  the  old  Prince  was  alive.  Bui  where 
did  you  see  her  ?' 

•In  Bni^and,  to  bq  iare4* 

'Well,  that'a  probable,  lor  she  has  just  retom- 
ed  from  tTavellingwith  her  unale.' 

'Is  she  noir  in  Petersburght  n^  good  fellow/* 

'  I  believe  she  is—but  why  do  you  wish  to 
know  ?* 

'Merelv  a^ed— that's  all.^ 

'  Macshanotioh,'  for  sneh  vaa  the  femilia^ 
Way  in  which  Dimitri  addressed  his  supposed 
brother  seryant;  '  I  suspect  this  Princess  Csar- 
torinski  ia  some  way  connected  with  vour  mas- 
ter's coming  here.  Tell  me  the  truth— is  such 
thecaaef  I'm  sure  it  is.' 

'Then  you  know  more  than  I  do,'  replied  M'- 
Shane, correcting  himself,  '  for  I'm  not  exactly 
in  my  master's  secrets''>-all  that  I  do  know  is, 
that  my  master  met  her  in  England,  and  I  thot 
her  tery  handsome.' 

'And  so  did  he.'' 

'That's  as  may  be,  between  ourselves;  I've 
an  idea  he  was  a  little  smitten  in  that  quarter; 
but  that's  only  my  own  opinion,  nothing  more.' 

'Has  he  ever  spohen  about  her  since  you  were 
here  ?'  said  Dimitri* 

'Just  once,  as  I  handed  his  waistcoat  to  him ; 
he  said-^'I  wonder  if  all  the  ladies  are  as  hand- 
some as  that  Polish  Princess  that  we  met  in 
Cumberland  ?' 

'If  I  thought  he  wiahed  it,  er  eared  for  her,  I 
would  make  inquiry,  and  soon  find  out  all  abmit 
her ;  but  otherwise,  it's  of  no  use  taking  the 
trouble,'  replied  the  courier. 

'Well,  then,  will  you  give  me  your  \iBjkd^  and 
promise  to  serve  faithfully,  if  I  Ull  you  all  I 
know  about  the  matter  ?' 

'fi^  the  blessed  St*  Nicholas,  I  do  V  replied 
Dimitri;  'you  may  trust  me.* 

'Well,  then,  it's  my  opinion  that  my  master*! 
over  head  and  ears  m  love  with  her,  and  hss 
come  here  for  no  other  purpose.' 

'Well,  I'm  glad  yon  told  me  that;  it  will  satis- 
fy the  police.' 

'The  police ;  why  murder  and  Irish  !  you're 
not  goiojr  to  inform  the  police,  you  villain.' 

'Not  with  whom  he  is  in  love,  most  certainly. 


Imt  that  he  hai  oome  hen  on  that  aoooant;  it 
will  ntiify  them,  for  they  hare  no  fear  of  a  bub 
that'a  in  lore,  and  he  wiU  not  be  watched.  De- 
pend npon  it,  I  eaiinot  do  a  better  thing  to  lenre 
onr  master.' 

*  Well,  then,  perhaps  yon  are  ri|riit.  I  don't 
like  this  ChamMffne — get  a  bottle  t^Bnrgnndy, 
Dimitri.  Don't  look  so  hard— it's  all  right— 
The  Captain  dines  ont  ewery  day,  and  has  order- 
ed me  to  drink  for  the  honor  of  the  house/ 


'  sT^^y  .-.  ^  iff 

•Ishonld  think  so,'  itplied  the  •OQrier,graTely. 

«He  must  runaway  with  her,'  said  BTShane 
after  a  pause.    *How  wiU  he  get  U  see  her  ?' 

*He  will  not  see  her,  so  as  to  speak  with  her 
in  the  palace,  that  is  not  tbe  cnstom  here,  hnt  he 
mi|riht  meet  her  elsewhere.' 

*To  be  snre,  at  a  party  er  a  ball,'  said  M'- 
Bhane. 


'  No,  that  would  not  do,  ladies  and  gentlemen 

keep  TCiy  much  ^»art  here  in  general  company 

•He  is  a  capital  master,'  replied  Dimitri,  who    He  might  s4y  a  word  or  two  when  dancinffbat 

had  begun  to  feel  the  effi^ts  of  the  former  hot-    that  is  all.'  *' 

^o>-  'But  how  is  he  to  meet  her  in  this  cursed  place 

Ajb  soon  as  the  third  bottle  was  tapped|M'Shane    of  yours,  if  men  and  women  keep  at  um's 

continued —  length?' 

■That  must  depend  upon  her.    Tell  me,  does 
she  lore  kilii?'' 

•Well,  now,  that's  a  home  question ;  she  ney- 
er  told  him  she  did,  and  she  neyet  told  me,  that's 
certain ;  but  still  I'ye  an  idea  that  she  does.' 
'  « Then  all  I  can  say,  Macshaneyieh,  is,  that 


•Now,  Pimitri,  I 're  giycn  my  opinion,  and  I 
^m  tell  you,  if  my  niaster  has,  as  I  suspect,  come 
here  about  this  young  lady,  and  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining I^er*  it  injX  be  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and 
I;  for  ne's  as  generous  as  the  day.  and  has  plenty 
of  money*    Do  you  know  who  sne  is  ?' 


•  To  ke  sure  I  do ;  she  is  an  only  daughter  of  your  tnaster  had  better  bb  very  careful  what  he 
the  late  Prince  Csartorinski,  and  now  a  sort  of  is  about.  Of  course  he  knows  not  that  you  haye 
ward  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  She  told  »e  any  thing ;  but  as  soon  as  he  thinks  pro- 
inherits  all  the  estates,  except  one  which  was  per  to  trust  me,  1  will  then  de  my  utmost  in  his 
left  to  found  an  hospital  at  Warsaw,  and  is  a  seryice.' 

rich  heiress.    It  is  supposed  the  Emperor  wiH  «Tou  spe4k  like  a  yery  rational,  sensible,  in- 

bestow  her  hand  upon  one  of  his  generals.    She  telUgent  courier,*  replied  M'Shane,  *and  so  now 

isatth«JPalace,andamaidefhonor  totheEm-  let  us  finish  the  bottle.    Here's  good  luck  to 

Piess.'  Captain  O'Donahue,  alive  or  dead :  and  now 

•Whew!'  whistled  M'Shane,  'won't  there  be  please  the  flies— I'll  be  asleep  in  less  than  ten 

a  difficmlty  f '  minutes.' 


NAPOLEON'S    GRAVE. 
[From  a  Hampdiire  paper.] 


Dtftsrb  ban  not !  beshnnbenwdl 

On  his  rock  mid  tbe  westeni  deep. 
Where  the  broad  blue  waters  rouiid  aim  swell. 

And  the  tempesti  e'er  him  sweep. 
O  leave  him,  where  his  mountain  bed 

Looks  o'er  tbe  Atlantic  wave, 
And  tie  mariner  hisfa  hi  the  far  gray  iky 

Points  out  NapoMon's  grave. 

Theie,  midst  three  mij^ty  continents. 

That  trembled  at  his  word, 
Wrapt  in  his  shroud  of  airy  cloud 

Sleeps  Europe's  warrior  lord : 
And  there  on  the  heights  still  seems  to 

At  0ve  his  shadowy  foini : 
Ss  gray  capote  on  tae  mist  to  float, 

And  Mis  voice  in  the  midnight  storm. 

,Distnrbbimiiot!  though  bleak  and  bare, 

That  spot  is  all  bb own^ 
And  truer  homage  was  paid  him  there 

Thtei  on  Ms  hard-won  throne. 
Earth's  trembling  monarchs  there  at  bay 

Tbe  cued  lion  kept} 
Fbr  th^'lnew  with'dvead  that  his  iron 

Woke  earthquakes  where  he  stept 

IKsturb  him  not !  vain  France,  thy  clime 

No  resting-place  supplies. 
So  meet,  so  glorious,  so  sobfime. 

As  that  where  diy  hero  bes. 
Mock  aot  that  rrim  and  mouldering  wreck ! 

Revere  that  bleachmg  brow  ; 
,Nor  caU  the  dead  fresakis  grave  to  deek 

A  pvppet  pageant  now! 


Bom  in  a  time  when  blood  and  crime 

Raged  through  thy  realm  at  will, 
He  waved  his  band  o'er  the  troubled  land. 

And  the  storm  at  once  was  still. 
He  reared  from  tbe  dust  thy  erostrate  state; 

Th  V  war  flag  wide  un/nrlea  i 
And  Dade  thee  thunder  at  every  gate 

Of  the  capitals  of  the  werid. 

And  will  ye  from  his  rest  dare  call 

The  thunderbolt  of  war, 
To  grin  and  chatter  around  his  pall, 

Ml  scream  your  ^*  Vive  la  gloire  7" 
Shall  melo-dramic  obsequies 

His  henored  dust  deride  7 
Forbid  it  human  sympathies  t 

Forbid  it  Gallic  pnde! 

What,  will  no  withering  thought  occur. 

No  thrill  of  cold  mistrust, 
How  empty  all  this  pomp  and  Air 

Above  a  little  dust  7 
And  will  it  not  your  pareaat  dim. 

Your  arrogance  nouke, 
Te  see  what  now  remains  of  him. 

Who  once  the  empires  shook  t 

Then  let  him  rest  in  his  stately  couch 

Beneath  tbe  open  sky. 
Where  the  wild  waves  dssh,  and  the  Ugfatningi  flash. 

And  tbe  storms  go  waiHng  by. 
Yes,  let  him  rest  1  such  men  as  he 

Are  of  no  time  or  place; 
They  live  for  agis  yet  to  be, 

They  die  for  all  their  irace. 
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GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,— THE  PRINCE. 
PARTS. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IV   WHICH   •S0R6S   IS   UTTRODUOSD   TO  TAIU0U8 
FKISIID8   OF   A    PECULIAR    CHARACTKR. 

When  Bull  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  shock  so  suddenly  indaced  by  hia  clerk's 
gross  and  glaring  indiscretion,  he  repaired  to 
tne  office,  accompanied  by  Geor^,  with  the 
riew  of  having  the  culprit  before  him. 

As  they  entered,  poor  Jones  became  in  an  in- 
stant almost  a  dead  man ;  the  very  sight  of  them 
threw  him  into  a  state  of  perspiration  the  most 
free  and  unpleasant,  while  he  trembled  with  suf- 
ficient violence  to  render  loese  and  lively  every 
joint  of  the  stool  unon  which  he  sat.  He  ex- 
perienced then  the  feelings  of  a  culprit  indeed  : 
nay,  had  he  that  moment  oeen  about  to  be  hand- 
ed, it  is  Questionable  whether  he  could  have  .felt 
worse.  Bull  looked  at  htm  severely — ^ferocious- 
ly !  He,  however,  said  nothing,  but  passed 
through  the  office  into  his  own  private  room, 
with  the  aspect  of  a  man  conscious  of  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  something. 

But  here  he  became  nearly  as  tremulous  as 
Jones !  He  could  not  prevail  upon  his  knees  to 
be  tranquil — they  would  knock  together ;  and  as 
his  heart  beat  in  spite  of  him  audibly,  he  looked 
like  a  dead  individual  galvanized,  seeing  that 
while  he  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  his  arms,  legs 
— nay,  every  muscle,  appeared  to  be  influenced 
by  one  universal  convulsion. 

*Be  calm,*  said  George  :  *you  will  make  your- 
self ill  again.  Come,  come,  sit  down,  and  be 
cool.' 

*I  am  in  such  a  passion,  I  am,*  cried  Bull. — 
*I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  my  dear 
boy.  The  sight  of  that  fellow  has  driven  me 
mod,  it  has!  Never,  never  will  I  trust  him 
again.* 

'Well,  well,  tell  him  so  calmly.  Shall  I  call 
him  in  ?  There — now  be  composed.  Mr  Jones,' 
he  added,  on  opening  the  door,  *step  this  way.' 

Jones  turned  upon  his  stool,  and  presented 
one  of  the  most  wretched  countenances  ever  be- 
held. His  appearance  altogether  was  particu- 
larly miserable  :  he  looked  in  consequence  ten 
years  older  at  least ;  but,  albeit  his  heart  sank 
within  him,  he  managed  to  crawl  to  the  door. 

'Come  in,  sir!'  cried  Bull.  'Now  then,  sir, 
don't  you  think  you're  a  very  pretty  fellow  ?* 

Jones  did  not  say  whether  he  did  or  not,  but 
it  was  at  that  moment  abundantly  manifest  that 
if  he  did,  he  flattered  himself  most  grossly. 

'What  have  you  to  say,  sir,  to  this— this— 
treacherous  conduct?  What— what  have  yeu 
to  say?* 


Jones  really  had  nothing  to  say,  and  said  notb- 
ing. 

'Are  you  not  ashamed,  sir,  to  look  me  in  the 
face!»* 

This  question  Was  altogether  supererogatory. 
Jones  made  no  attempt  at  all  to  look  him  in  the 
feee ;  he  stooid  trembling  with  his  hands  thrust 
to  the  bottom  of  his  trousers-pockets,  and  look- 
ing as  straight  down  his  nose  as  hie  possibly 
could  look.  The  question,  therefore,  charged 
him  by  implication  with  an  oflfence  of  which  he 
was  by  no  means  guilty. 

'Tou  have  been  in  my  employ,'  contintled 
Bull,  who  had  it  all  his  own  way,  'for  the  last 
fifteen  years ;  for  fifteen  years,  sir,  you  have  had 
my  confidence,  you  have ;  and  you  know  it; — 
but  after  this  week  your  services  will  not  be  re- 
quired. A  drunkard ! — a  man  that  goes  out  and 
gets  drunk !  a  fellow  that  drinks  tilThe's  intoxi- 
eated  !  a  fool  that  swills  away  till  he  can't  see! 
a  sot  that  loses  all  reason  and  sense !  Can  then 
be  a  worse  character  ? — I  could  do  you  a  mis- 
chief, I  could  !*  he  added,  clenching  his  fists 
fiercely,  as  if  about  to  exhibit  his  pngiiistie 
prowess.  'I  could  break  every  bone  iu  your 
skin  I  could.  What  did  you  get  for  betxmying 
us  ?    Who  bought  you  up  ?' 

Jones,  who  had  been  silent  and  passive  before, 
now  drew  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  and 
spoke. 

'Do  you  think  that  I  sold  myself?'  said  he. 

'Silence !'  said  Bull,  who  perceived  that  he 
hud  been  carried  a  little  toe  far. 

'But  1  will  not  be  silent !  call  me  a  fool,  a  sot, 
a  drunkard,  any  thing  you  please  but  a  villain, 
^nd  I'll  bear  it,  but  I  cannot  b^ar  that.  No !  I 
am  iMl  a  villain  !' 

'No,  no,  no,'  interrupted  George ;  'I  ascribe 
the  betrayal  of  confidence  to  folly  alone.  I  will 
go  no  farther  than  that.' 

'Mr  Julian,  sir,'  said  Jones,  'I  deserve  to  be 
kicked  from  Temple-bar  te  Aldgate-pomp ;  I 
could  hit  my  own  head  off^  sir— cut  my  own 
throat — do  any  thing, — ^I  am  so  mad  with 
self;  but  I  am  but  a  fbol,  sir,  nothing  \ 
that.' 

'Tou  are  a  scoundrel,  sfr!'  cried  Bull;  'fbr 
what  is  it  but  scoundrel  ism  to  rob  men  of  a  huji- 
dred  thousand  pounds  ?' 

'Come,  come,'  said  George,  soothingly.  *It 
is  useless  to  employ  harsh  terms.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Jones  would  rob  any  man  of  a  shilling. 
He  has  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  folly, — I  rnoet 
say  an  act  of  monstrous  folly ;  but  nere  let  it 
rest :  he  will  remember  till  the  day  of  his  death 
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had  A  laperior  edaeation,  yoa  hate;  he  neyer 
had  any  education  at  all;  he  never  went  to 
■chpol  in  his  life;  he  can't  write  hb  own  name, 
he  can't,  legibly.* 

^Well;  I  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  that. 
In  this  country  the  most  illiterate  men  make  the 
Lirgest  fortunes.* 

<%o  they  do— so  they  do;  but  then  I  hear  that 
he  has  very  queer  associates.  Howerer,  I  men- 
tien  these  things,  you  know,  merely  in  order  to 
put  you  on  your  guard.' 

*  Veipr  proper* — said  George,  who  saw  the  mo- 
tiTe  with  great  distinctness, — *very  correct  and 
▼eiT  friendly.* 

'Why,  I  knew  that  fellow— «  little  grub,  sir, 
whose  only  occupation  was  that  of  carrying  a 
pan  of  sheep's  heads  to  the  baker's,  when  his 
father  kept  a  tripe  shop  in  the  Minortes,  and 
his  mother  used  to  cater  for  the  cats;  and  yet 
now  look  at  him !  he  lives  like  a  prince:  and 
I'll  venture  to  say,  that  the  jewelry  he  has 
about  him— his  watch,  rings,  eyeglass,  brooches, 
and  chains— didn*t  cost  less  than  five  hundred 
pounde.' 

'Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised:  but  some 
people  yo«  know,  are  remarkably  fortunate.' 

'Fortunate,  sir!  Fortune  smiles  so  mysteri- 
oqsIt  upon  them,  she  does:  that  nuzzles  the 
world.  But  you  will  see,  and  j  odge  for  yourself, 
you  will ',  only  be  cautious.* 

Geerge  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  pro- 
mised te  keep  his  eyes  open;  and  when  Bull  had 
again,  with  great  energy,  denounced  the  diabol- 
ical treachery  of  Jones,  he  left,  expressly  with  a 
view  of  telling  that  wretched  individual  what  he 
thought  of  him  then. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  next  d&7i  Geerge 
proceeded  te  keep  his  en^^agement  with  Caven- 
dish, and  o&  arriving  at  his  mansion  in  Mayfkir, 
found  that  Bull  had  not  |^ven  an  exaggerated 
description  of  the  style  in  which  he  lived. — 
George  was  announced  three  times  before  he 
was  ushered  into  the  presence ;  but  here  all  for- 
mality ceased,  for  Cavendish  flew  to  him  as  he 
entered,  and  grasped  both  his  hands  with  an  ex- 
pression of  ecstacy,  and  shook  them  with  exu- 
berant warmth :  indeed,  had  he  felt  sure  of  mak- 
ing twenty  thousand  pounds  by  him  that  very 
day,  he  could  not  have  received  him  with  great- 
er cordiality. 

George  was  the  first  arrival ;  but  he  had  not 
been  three  minmtes  in  the  room  before  Mr  Ho- 
ratio Oswald  Tynte  was  announced  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Horatio  Oswald  Tynte  had  been  welcomed 
by  Cavendish,  he  wasdul^  presented  to  George. 
Mr.  Tynte  was  an  examisite  of  the  most  exalted 
easte.  He  was  fmbtfoUy  overdressed,  and 
waved  his  hand  with  an  air;  but  as  he  walked 
upon  his  toes  and  twisted  his  hips  at  every  step, 
and  spoke  pseudo-aristecratic  drawl,  it  was  clear 
to  the  quickpereeption  of  George  that  Mr  Hora- 
tio Oswald  lynte  was  not  a  gentleman. 

The  next  arrival  was  that  of  a  smiling  little 
fellow,  who  evidently  belonired  to  that  peculiar 
class  who,  while  they  are  willing  te  do  any  thing 
for  others,  and  able  te  do  nothing  for  themselves, 
are  the  most  constant  butts  of  those  whom  they 
most  constantly  serve.    His  name  was  Wee- 


sense,  but  he  was  known  by  hisaasoeiaies  as  Um 
'Immortal  Peter.'Nature,  it  appears,  had  dengn* 
ed  him  for  a  fag.  He  was  never  so  happj  ae 
when  running  about  with  the  view  of  promot* 
ing  the  interests  of  others ;  he  was  then  active, 
lealous,  indefotigable;  he  would  go  to  work  with 
spirit  and  resolution ;  but  in  all  matters  in  which 
his  own  interests  were  involved,  he  was  the  most 
nervous,  timid,  irresolute  dog  alive.  He  seenoed 
to  think  that  men  were  formed  to  attend  to  each 
other's  business,  that  no  man  ought  te  be  expect- 
ed to  look  after  his  own ;  at  least,  he  folt,  and 
that  strongly,  that  as  he  did  all  he  could  for  ev- 
ery friend,  every  friend  would  consider  hinaself 
bound  to  do  all  he  could  for  him.  His  was,there- 
fore,  essentially  a  life  of  disappointments,  while 
his  strict  adherence  to  this  great  wiistafce  kepi 
him  continually  poor. 

*nie  next  man  announced  was  decided^  one 
of  the  uffliest  men  Nature  ever  invented.  He 
was  a  tall,  stout,  fineW-formed,  muscular  follow, 
possessing  evidently  Herculean  strength,  but  his 
countenance  presented  a  most  extraordinaiy 
specimen  of  ugliness,  and  he  was  in  conseq[i]ence 
commonly  called  the  Beauty.  In  foct,  as  *The 
Beauty '  he  was  introduced  to  George ;  but  the 
introduction  had  hardly  taken  place,  when  Cav- 
endish asked  him  what  he  would  bet. 

'Nothing,  mind  yar !  Safo  to  half  a  second  !' 
replied  the  Beauty. 

'I  can  stand  six  to  four,'  rejoined  Cavendish. 

,It  won't  do,  mind  yar — a  robbery.' 

'  What  is  the  object  of  the  bet?'  inquired 
Oeorffe' 

'Wly  yon  see/  replied  the  Beauty,  'you  see, 
mind  yar — ^you'll  see  him  in  a  minute--«lways 
keeps  his  appointments  to  the  sixteenth  fiactiott 
of  a  second.  He's  never  before  and  never  aAer 
the  time  nominated,  mind  yar.  I'd  back  him 
any  da^  against  the  sun.  There's  nothing  like 
him  alive.  What  d'yer  think  he  sticks  ap  for  ? 
Why,  mind  yar,  that  it's  just  as  incorrect  to  be 
before  as  behind.  And  how  d'yer  think  he 
peves  it  ?  I'll  tell  yar.  He  says,  because  a 
watch  that's  a  minute  too  fast  is  as  wrong  as  a 
watch  that's  a  minute  too  slow.  What  d'yer 
think  of  that?  Now  just  look  at  yer  wateh.  Is 
itrightby  St.  Paul's? 

'It  was  right  by  the  Horse-Guards  at  twelve.' 

'Then  that's  of  no  use:  it  must  be  by  St  Paul's. 
Now.  Petar,  where's  yours  ?' 

'I  left  it  at  home,'  replied  the  Immortal. 

'  You  left  it  at  home !  Whj^  you  know  that's 
a  romance  of  deep  interest,  mind  var !  You've 
lent  it  to  a  relation  of  yours  to  take  care  of! — 
Don't  blush,  Petar!— Oh,  don't  blush !— mine's 
in  the  selfoame  respectable  custody ;  and,  mind 
yar,  1*11  bet  a  million,  the  man  isn't  alive  who 
can  tell  me  within  a  month  when  itll  be  oat.— 
But  I  say,  mind  jrar,  who's  got  a  watch  ?' 

'All  correctly  right,'  observed  Cavendish,  who 
held  his  in  his  hand.  'It  wants  a  momentof  a 
minute  to  the  time.' 

'Well,  Petar,'  said  the  Beauty,  « whatll  you 
bet  the  first  blow  of  the  knocker  is  not  given  be- 
fore I  count  five.' 

'  ril  bet  you  a  shilling,'  cried  the  Immortal, 
promptly,  for  he  thought  ita  veiy  safe  bet. 
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n   WUICB   AH   IHTERCHAKOB    AND     COHPIDXVCB 
TAEXS    PLACS. 

<  And  now,  O'Donahue,'  said  M'Shane,  *  if 
joQ  are  not  yet  tired  of  company,!  should  like 
to  bear  what  you  hare  been  doing  aitoce  we 
parted:  be  onite  at  explicit,  but  not  qaite  so 
long  winded  as  myselr,  fbr  I  fear  that  1  have 
tired  yon.' 

*I  will  be  quite  as  explicit,  my  good  fellow, 
but  I  hare  no  such  marrellons  adventures  to 
relate,  and  not  such  a  fortunate  wind  up. 

*I  have  been  to  Bath,  to  Cheltenham,  to  Har- 
rowgate,  to  Brighton,  and  everywhere  else 
where  people  meet,  and  people  are  met  with, 
and  who  would  not  meet  or  be  met  with  else- 
where. I  have  seen  many  nice  girls,  but  the 
nice  girls  were  like  myself,  almost  penniless: 
and  1  nave  teen  many  ill-fkvored,  who  had  mo- 
ney; the  first  I  could  onlv  afford  to  look  at,  the 
latter  I  have  had  some  dealings  with.  I  have 
been  refused  by  one  or  two,  and  I  have  married 
■even  or  eight,  but  somehow  or  other,  when  it 
came  near  the  point,  the  vision  of  a  certain  an- 

El  now  in  heaven  has  risen  before  me,  and  I 
venothad  the  heart  or  the  heartlessness  to 
proceed.  Indeed  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  have 
seen  but  one  person  since  we  parted,  who  ever 


made  the  bast  impresiiOB  on  me,  or  whom  t 
could  fancy  in  the  least  degree  to  replace  be, 
whom  I  haid  lost,  and  she,  I  fear,  is  also  lost;  so 
we  ma^as  weU«ay  no  more  about  it.  I  have 
determined  to  marry  for  money,  as  you  well 
know;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing which  prevents  the  step  being  taken; 
and,  upon  my  honor,  fortune  seems  so  inclined 
to  balk  me  in  my  wishes,  that  I  begin  to  snap 
my  fingers  at  her,  and  am  becoming  quite  in- 
different. I  sufibr  now  under  the  evil  of  pover- 
ty, but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  other  evils 
may  be  in  store,  if  I  were  tu  change  my  cendi- 
tion,  as  the  ladies  say.  Come  what  will,  in  one 
thing  I  am  determined,  that  if  I  marry  a  girl 
for  money ,  I  will  treat  her  well,  and  not  let  her 
find  it  oat;  and  as  that  may  add  to  the  diflicalty 
of  a  raan*s  position  when  be  is  not  in  love  with 
his  wife,  why,  all  I  can  say  is.  Captain  O' Don- 
ahue don't  go  cheap — that  s  decided.' 

'You're  right,  my  Jewel,  there's  not  such  a 
broth  of  a  boy  to  be  picked  up  every  day  in  the 
week.  Widows  might  bid  for  you,  for,  without 
flattery,  I  think  you  a  nu^ral  of  a  man,  and  an 
honor  to  Ireland.  But,  O' Donahue,  begging 
your  pardon,  if  it's  not  a  secret,  who  may  iiave 
been  this  lady  who  appears  to  have  bothered 
your  brains  not  a  little,  since  she  could  wake 
yeu  forget  somebody  else.^' 
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<I  met  iur  tt  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  asd 
being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  party,  was 
inyited  to  join  them;  I  was  ten  days  m  her  com- 
pany  at  Windermere,  Ambleside,  Derwentwa- 
tor,  and  other  places.  She  was  a  foreigner,  and 
titled.' 

•Morder  and  Irish !  yoa  donHsajr  noi' 

*Tes,  and  moreover,  as  I  was  informed  by 
those  who  were  with  her,  has  large  property  in 
Poland.  She  was,  in  fact,  erery  thing  that  I 
eoold  desire— handsome,  witty,  speaking  Eng^ 
lbh,and  sereral  other  languages,  and  about 
two  or  three  and  twenty  years  old.' 

*And  her  name,  if  it's  no  oflbooe  to  ask  it^' 

•Princess  Czartorinski.' 

*And  a  Princess  in  the  bargain  ?  And  did 
you  really  pretend  to  make  Toto  to  a  Prin- 
cess?' 

•Am  not  1  an  Irishman,  M'Shane?  and  is  a 
Princess  anything  but  a  woman,  after  alk  By 
the  powers !  I  would  make  Ioto  to,  and  run 
away  with,  the  Pope  himself;  if  he  were  ma' 
of  the  same  materials  as  Pope  Joan  is  said 
hare  been/ 

'Then  upon  my  faith,  O'Donahue,  I  beliere 
you—- so  go  on.' 

*I  not  only  made  loye  to  her,  but  in  making 
loye  to  her  I  got  most  terribly  singed  myself 
and  I  felt  before  I  quitted  her,  that  if  I  had  ten 
thousand  a  year,  and  she  was  as  poor  as  my  dear 
Judith  was,  that  she  should  haye  taken  her 
place— that's  the  truth.  I  thought  that  I  neyer 
could  loye  again,  and  that  my  heart  was  as  flinty 
as  a  pawnbroker's;  but  I  found  out  my  mistake 
when  it  was  too  late.' 

*And  did  she  return  you  the  compliment, 
O'Denahue?' 

•That  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  I  may  with* 
cot  yanity  believe.  I  had  a  ftye  nunutes  alone 
with  her,  just  before  we  parted,  and  I  teok  that 
opportunity  of  saying,  how  much  pain  it  was  tA 
part  with  her,  and  for  once  I  told  the  truCh,  for 
1  was  almost  choking  when  I  said  it.  I'm  con- 
yinoed  that  there  was  sincerity  in  my  face,  and 
that  she  saw  that  it  was  there;  •  If  what  yen  say 
is  true,  we  shall  meet  at  8t.  Petersburgh  next 
winter;  good  h^e,  I  shall  expect  you.' 

•Well,  that  was  as  much  as  to  say  come  at 
aH  events.'  , 

<It  was;  I  stammered  out  my  determination 
•o  to  do,  if  possible;  but  I  felt  at  the  time,  that 
my  finances  rendered  it  impoesible^-re«  there 
was  an  end  of  that  affiiir.  By  my  hopes  of  sal- 
vation, I'd  not  only  go  to  Petersburffh,  but  round 
the  whole  world,  and  to  the  north  pole  after- 
wards, if  I  had  the  means  only  to  see  her  once 


•You're  in  a  bad  way,  O'Domahue;  your  heart 
is  gone  and  your  money  too.  Upon  mj  soul,  I 
piW  you;  but  it's  always  the  case  in  this  world. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  the  best  and  ripest  fhiit  was 
always  on  the  top  of  the  wall  and  out  of  my  reach. 
Shall  I  call  to«morrow,  and  then,  if  you  please, 
I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  M'Shane  ?^ 

•I  will  be  happy  to  see  you  and  your  good 
wife,  M'Shane;  health  ana  hanpiness  to  you. — 
Stop,  while  I  ring  for  my  little  factotum  to  let 
you  out. 


•By-the-bye,  a  sharp  bey  that,  O'DonaEiie^ 
with  an  eye  as  brightasaWawk.  W  hem  did  you 
pick  him  up?' 

•In  St  James's  Park.' 

•Well,  that's  an  odd  place  fo  hire  a  servut 
in.' 

•Do  you  jeeollect  Rushbioek  in  my  Comp*' 
ny?' 

•To  be  sure  I  do-^your  best  soldier,  and  a  hr 
mous  caterer  he  was  at  aQ  limes.' 

*It  is  his  son.' 

•And  now  I  thii|k  of  it^  he's  very  hke  him, 
only  somewhat  better  looking.' 

O'Donahue  then  acquaisrted  M'Shuae  witk 
the  circumstances  attendisg  his  meeting  with 
Joey,  and  they  separated. 

The  next  dSiy,  about  the  same  time,  M'Sbiae 
came  to  see  bis  friend,  and  hwai  O'I>0Dakue 
dressed  and  ready  to  go  out  with  him. 

•Now  O'Donahue,  you  mustn't  be  in 
a  hurry  to  see  Mrs.  M  Shane,  for  I  have 
thing  to  tell  you,  whieh  will  makd  l^r  look 
more  pretty  in  your  eyes  than  she  otkerwise 
might  have  done  uponiirst  introduction.  Take 
your  chair  again,  and  don't  be  putting  on  your 
l^oves  yet,  while  you  listen  to  a  little  eoaveisa- 
tion  took  phice  between  us  last  night,  just  before 
we  dropped  into  the  arms  of  Murfy.  1*0  pass 
over  all  the  questions  she  adied  about  you,  and 
all  the  cop^iments  I  paid  you  behind  your  back; 
because,  if  I  didn't,  it  would  make  you  bloik. 
Irishman,  as  you  an, — ^that  it  was  a  great  kind- 
ness on  your  part  to  lend  me  that  money,  and 
she  loved  you  for  it>  upon  which  I  replied,  I 
was  sorry  you  was  not  %aj  in  your  mind,  and  fo 
very  unhappy:  upon  which  she,  in  course,  like 
every  woman,  asked  me  why;  and  then  I  told 
her  merely  that  it  was  a  love  afUr,  and  a  long 
story,  as  if  I  widied  to  go  to  sleep.  This  mtde 
her  mere  curious,  so,  to  oblige  her,  I  stayed 
awake,  and  told  her  just  what  you  told  ni«,  ind 
how  the  winter  was  coining  on  and  you  notable 
to  keep  your  appointment.  And  what  d'ye  tluak 
the  good  soul  said  ?  •  Now,'  says  she,  •M'Shane, 
if  you  love  me,  and  have  any  gratitude  to  your 
firiend  for  his  former  kindness,  you  will  to-mor- 
row take  him  money  enough,  and  more  than 
enouffh,to  do  as  he  wishes,  and  if  he  gains  kis 
wifo  he  can  repay  you;  if  not,  the  money  is 
not  an  object' 

« •Hiatus  very  kind  of  you,  dearest,'  aaid  I; 
•but  then  will  you  consent  to  another  thing?  for 
this  may  prove  a  difficult  affair,  and  he  may 
want  me  with  him,  and  would  you  have  any 
objection  to  that  dearest^'  for  you  see  O'Dona- 
hue, I  took  it  into  my  head  that  I  might  be  of 
the  greatest  use  to  you;  and  moreover,!  should 
like  the  trip,  just  by  way  of  a  little  change. 

•  •Couldn't  he  do  without  you?'  replied  she, 
gravely. 

•  ^rm  afraid  not;  and  although!  thought  I  was 
in  barracks  for  life,  and  never  to  leave  you 
again,  yet  still  for  his  sake,  poor  fellow,  who 
has  been  such  a  generous  fellow  to  me — ' 

•  •An'  how  long  would  you  be  away?*  said  she. 

•  •Why  it  might  be  two  months  at  the  most,' 
replied  I;  'but  who  can  tell  it  to  a  day?' 

•  •Well,'  said  she,  a  don't  like  that  part  of  the 
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%oneeMi  at  all;  bot  still  if  it  if  oecetsary,  as  you 
Haj,  thingt  skovldn't  be  done  hy  halres,'  and 
then  she  f  if  bed,  poor  soul. 

*  *Tbea  f  won't  go,'  layi  I. 

*  «Tei,*  saji  sbe^  afler  a  panM;  « t  tbink  it*i 
^onr  da^,  ajid  tberefore  70a  moat* 

*  *I^11  do  jiut  wbat  yon  wisb^  my  tonl,*  replied 
I,  ^butlet*s  talk  more  abont  it  to-morrow.* 

*  Tkis  morning  sbe  btonfht  up  the  inbjecti 
and  said  that  tbe  bad  made  vp  ner  mind,  and 
that  it  sbonld  be  as  we  bad  said  last  night)  and 
■be  went  to  the  drawer  and  took  ont  three  hun- 
dred pounds  in  gold  and  notM,  and  said  if  it 
was  net  enongb^  we  bad  only  te  write  for  more. 
How  ain't  she  a  jewel,  O'Donahne?  and  here's 
the  moneyv* 

*M'Shane)  she's  a  Jewel,  not  becanse  she  has 
giTea  me  the  moMv^  bat  becanse  her  heart's  in 
the  rigikt  piaee,  and  always  will  be.  Bntl  re^ 
ally  do  not  like  taking  jroa  away  with  me.' 

*Peffha^  yon  donH  think  I'd  be  of  any  use.' 

*YeS)  I  do  not  donbt  that  yo«i  will  be^  al- 
thongh  at  present  I  do  not  know  how.' 

*fiat  I  do,  for  I've  tkooght  upon  it,  and  1  shall 
take  it  Tery  unkind  if  yon  don't  let  me  go  with 
yon.  I  want  a  little  ditarsion;  for  yon  see, 
O  Donahue,  one  must  settle  down  to  domestie 
Impjpiness  by  degrees.* 

•Be  it  so,  then;  all  I  fNir  is,  1  shall  ooeasioa 
|>ain  to  Tour  excellent  wife.' 

*She  has  plenty  to  do,  and  thai  drives  care 
away;  besides,  only  consider  the  pleasurs  you'll 
occasion  her  when  I  cone  back.' 

«I  forgot  that.  Now,  if  you  please,  I'll  call 
and  pay  my  respects,  and  also  return  my  grate- 
ful thanks.' 

'Then  come  along.' 

Captain  O'Donakoe  found  Mrs.  M'Shaae  very 
Imsily  employed  anpplying  her  customers.  She 
wa«,  as  M' Shane  had  said,  a  very  good-looking 
woman,  although  somewhat  CMpulent,  and 
there  was  an  amia!>Uity,  frankness,  and  kind- 
ness of  disposition  so  expressed  in  her  counte- 
nance, that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  inter- 
ested with  her.  They  dined  together.  O'Don- 
rnhne  completely  established  himself  in  her  good 
grraoes,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  that  day  week 
Siey  should  embark  for  Hamburgh,  and  proceed 
•A  to  Petersburgh,  Joey  to  go  with  them  as 
Oieir  little  valet. 


CHAPTEk  XII. 

JLH   EXCt^nilCV,   AS   OF    TORB,   ACROSS    THE   WA- 
TERS roR   A   WIFE. 

The  first  step  taken  by  O'Donahue  was  to  ob- 
tain a  passport  for  himself  and  suite;  and  here 
tkere  was  a  controversy,  M' Shane  having  made 
np  his  mind  that  he  would  sink  the  officer,  and 
tmvel  as  O'Donahue's  servant,  in  which  oapa^ 
eity  he  declared  he  would  not  only  be  more 
n/sefol,  but  also  swell  Kis  friend's  dignity.  Af- 
ter n  long  combat  on  the  part  of  O'Donahue, 
this  was  consented  to,  and  the  passport  was  fill- 
ed up  accfirdingW. 

*But«by  St.  Patrick!  I  ought  to  get  some 


letters  of  introduction,*  said  O'Donahue;  <and 
how  is  that  to  be  managed — at  all  events,  to  the 
Snglish  Ambassador?  Let  me  see — I'll  go  to 
the  Horse-guards.' 

O'Donahue  went  accordingly,  and,  as  was 
always  the  ease  there,  was  admitted  immediate 
hr  to  an  audience  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces.  O'Donahue  put  his  case  forward,  stot* 
in^  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  a  secret 
■ussien  to  Russia,  and  requested  his  Royal 
Highness  to  give  him  a  few  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. 

His  Royal  Highness  very  properly  observed 
that  if  sent  on  a  secret  mission,  he  would,  of 
eourse,  obtain  all  the  necessary  introductions 
from  the  proper  quarters,  and  then  inquired  of 
O'Donahue  what  his  rank  was,  where  he  had 
served,  dus.:  to  the  latter  question  O'Donahue 

Sive  a  very  satisfkctory  answer,  and  convinced 
e  Duke  that  he  was  an  officer  of  merit.  Then 
came  the  quesiion  as  to  his  secret  missioi^ 
whi^  his  BLoyal  Highness  had  never  heard  of. 

'May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  there's 
a  little  mistake  about  this  secret  mission,  it's  not 
on  aocount  of  Government  that  I'm  going,  but 
on  my  own  secret  service;'  and  0'l>oiiahQe| 
findimr  himself  fairly  in  for  it,  confessed  that  be 
was  after  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  obtain  letters  of  introduction,  he  should 
not  probably  find  the  means  of  entering  the  so- 
ciety in  which  she  was  found,  and  Uiat  as  an 
officer  who  had  served  feithfUly,  be  trusted 
that  he  should  not  be  refVised. 

His  Royal  Highness  laughed  at  hisdisclosurei 
and^  as  tliere  was  ne  ol]({ection  to  giving  O'Don- 
ahue a  letter  or  two,  with  his  usual  good  nature 
ordered  them  to  be  written,  and  having  |pTan 
them  to  lum,  wished  himevervsuceeffs.  on>on- 
ahue  bowed  to  the  ground,  and  quitted  tbe  Horse 
Guards,  delighted  with  the  sucoess  ef  his  impu- 
dent attempt. 

Being  thus  provided,  the  party  set  off  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  Hamburgh)  where  they  arrived 
without  anv  accident,  lUthough  verv  sea-sick; 
^m  Hamburgh  they  proceeded  to  Lubec,  and 
re^embarked  at  Travemunde  in  a  brig,  which 
was  bound  for  Riga;  the  wind  was  lair,  and 
their  passage  was  short.  On  their  arrival  they 
put  up  at  an  Hotel,  and  finding  themselves  in  a 
country  where  English  was  not  understood, 
O'Donahue,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul,  informing  him  that  he  was  going 
«>n  a  secret  mission  to  PeterAnrgh,  and  showing, 
us  evidences  of  his  respectability  and  the  truth 
of  his  assertions,  the  lettera  given  him  by  his 
Royal  Highness.  llieBe  were  quite  sufficient 
for  the  Consul,  who  immediately  offered  bis  ser- 
vices. Not  being  able  to  procure  aeourier  who 
could  speak  French  or  English  at  Riga,  the 
Consul  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  assist 
them  in  their  long  Journey  to  Petereburgh.  He 
made  out  a  list  of  the  poste,  the  number  of 
verste  and  the  money  that  was  to  be  paid;  be 
changed  some  of  O'Donabue's  gold  into  Rus- 
sian paper  money,  and  gave  all  tbe  necessary 
instructions.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find 
any  carriage  to  carry  them  to  the  capital,  but  at 
last  they  found  an  old  cabriolet  on  four  wheels 
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which  might  answer,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Consul,  thej  obtained  horses  ana  set  off 

'Now,  M'Shane,  jou  must  take  car^  of  the 
money,  and  pay  the  driyer,"  said  O'Donahne, 
looking  out  several  pieces  of  thick  paper,  srme 
colored  red,  some  blue,  and  others  of  a  dirty 
white. 

*Is  this  money?*  said  M'Shane,  with  astonish* 
meat. 

'Yes,  that's  ronblss.' 

(Roubles,  are  they?  I  wonder  what  ther'd  Call 
them  in  Ireland;    they  look  like  soup  tickets.' 

*Neyer  mind.  And  now  M'Shane,  there  ar« 
two  words  which  the  Consul  has  told  me  to 
make  use  of;  one  is  Seoro,  and  when  yon  say 
that,  it  means  *  go  fkst,'  and  yen  hold  up  a  smaU 
bit  of  money  at  the  same  time.' 

^Scoro!  that's  a  word  I  sha'n't  foryet.' 

'But  then  there's  another,  which  is  Seotme.* 

«And  what  may  be  the  English  of  that'' 

*Why  that  means  *^  faster;'  and  with  that 
you  hold  up  a  larger  piece  of  money.* 

*Why,  then  it's  no  use  remembering  Seoro  at 
all,  for  Scoriu  will  do  mnoh  bettor;  so  we  need 
not  burthen  ourselyes  with  the  first  at  all.  Sup- 
pose we  try  the  effect  of  that  last  word  upon  our 
bear-skin  mend  who  is  drrying  ?' 

M'Siiane  held  up  a  ronble,  and  called  out  to 
the  driyer— *  A»r««.''  The  fellow  turned  his 
head,  smiled,  and  lashed  his  horses  until  they 
were  at  ftill  speed,  and  then  looked  back  at  them 
for  approyal. 

'By  the  powers  that*s  no  fool  of  a  word !  it 
will  take  us  all  the  way  to  St.  Petersburgh  as 
fast  as  we  wish.' 

*  We  do  not  sleep  on  the  nmd,  but  trayel  night 
and  day,'  said  O' Donahue,  4or  there  is  no  place 
worth  sleeping  at.' 

«And  the  'ating,  O'Donahue  ?' 

*  We  must  get  Siat  by  signs,  for  we  hare  no 
other  means. 

On  that  point  they  soon  found  they  bad  no 
difficulty,  uid  thus  they  proceeded,  without 
speaking  a  word  of  the  languase,  day  and  night, 
until  tbey  arriyed  at  the  capitu. 

At  the  entrance  their  passports  were  demand- 
ed and  the  officer  at  the  guard-house  came  out 
and  told  them  that  a  C(»ssaek  would  accompany 
them.  A  Cossack,wfth  a  spear  as  long  as  a  fir- 
tree,  and  a  beard  not  quite  so  long,  Uien  took 
them  in  charge,  and  trotted  before  the  carriage, 
the  driyer  following  him  at  a  slow  V^' 

«A'nt  we  prisoners?'  inquired  M'Shane. 

•I  don't  know,  but  it  looks  yery  like  it,'  replied 
O'Donahue. 

This,  hnweyer  was  not  the  case.  The  car- 
riage droye  to  a  splendid  street  called  the  Neff- 
sky  Perspectiye,  and  as  soon  as  it  stopped  at  the 
entrance  of  an  hotel,  the  Cossack,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  landlord  who  came  out,  took  his  de- 
parture. 

A  journey  of  four  hundred  miles,  day  and 
night  is  no  joke:  our  travellers  fell  fast  asleep 
in  their  spacious  apartment,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  next  aay  that  they  found  themselves  clean 
and  comfortable,  Joey,  being  dressed  in  a  rich 
livery,  as  a  sort  of  page,  and  M'Shane  doing 
^lut^  ae  valet  when  others  were  present,  and 


when  sitting  alone  With  O'Donahlif,  taiin^  hif 
fair  shafe  of  the  bottle. 

Two  days  ader  their  arrival,  the  landlord 
procured  for  O  Donahue  a  courier,  wllo  could 
speak  both  English  and  French  as  well  as  Rus^ 
siSn,  and  almost  every  other  language.  It  was 
resolved  by  O'Donahue  and  M'Shane  in  conff« 
eil  to  dress  him  up  in  a  splendid  uniform,  and  a 
carriage  having  been  nired  for  the  month, 
O'Donahue  felt  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  pre- 
sent his  credentials  to  the  English  Ambassador 
and  the  other  parties  for  whom  he  had  i«oeir* 
ed  letters  of  xntrodnction. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 
Ill  WHICH  THKRX  IS  soMK  imronMATios  miLa- 

TIVX  TO  THE   CITT    OF    ST.  PKTStlSBime. 

For  900  roubles  a  month,  O'Donahoe  had  pro- 
cured a  drosky,  yery  handsomely  fitted  up ;  the 
shafi'horse  was  a  splendid  trotter,  and  the  other, 
a  beautifUl-shaped  animal,  capered  abc.ut,  enrr- 
ing  its  neck  until  bis  nose  almost  touched  his 
knee,  and  prancing,  so  as  to  be  the  admiratioii 
of  the  passers-by.  His  coachman,  wfaoee  name 
was  Athenasis,  had  the  largest  beard  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh ;  Joey  was  the  amallest  tiger ;  DimHri 
one  of  the  tallest  and  handsomest  yagars.  Al- 
together, Captain  O'Donahue  luui  laid  out  his 
monvy  well ;  and  on  a  fine,  sunny  day,  he  set 
off  to  present  his  letters  to  the  Enfflieh  Ambas- 
sador and  other  parties.  Although  the  letten 
were  very  short,  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  they 
were  written  by  so  distinguished  and  so  univer* 
sally  beloved  a  person  as  his  Royal  Highness.^ 
The  Ambassador,  Lord  St.  H.,  rannediately  de- 
sired O'Donahue  to  consider  his  house  open  to 
him,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  his  company  to 
dinner  on  the  following  day,  and  offered  to  pre^ 
sent  him  to  the  Emperor  at  the  first  levee. — 
O  Donahue  took  his  leave,  delighted  with  his 
success,  and  then  drove  to  the  hotel  of  the  Prin- 
cess Woronsoff,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  Prince 
Gallitzin,  where  he  found  himself  eqnally  weU 
received.  After  his  visite  were  all  paid,  O'Dco- 
ahue  sported  hrs  handsome  equipage  on  the  En- 

S*ish  and  Russian  quays,  and  up  and  down  the 
ef&ky  Perspectiye,  for  an  hour  or  two,and  then 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

*I  am  very  sorry,'  said  O'Donahue,  afier  he 
had  narrated  all  that  had  taken  place,  Hhat  I 
permitted  you  to  put  yourself  down  on  the  pasi- 

Eort  in  tde  foolish  manner  you  have.  Ton  would 
aye  enjoyed  yourself  as  much  as  I  probablj 
shall,  and  nave  been  in  your  proper  position  in 
society.' 

'Then  I'm  net  sorry  at  all,  O'Donahue,  and 
I'll  tell  you  why.  I  should  have  enjoyed  my- 
self, I  do  not  doubt— but  I  should  have  enjoysd 
myself  too  much ;  and,  after  dining  with  Am- 
bassadors,  and  Princes,  and  Counte,  and  all  that 
thing^hould  I  evor  have  gone  back  comforta- 
ble and  contented  to  Mrs.  M'Shane  and  the  cook'n 
shop?  No,  I — I'm  not  exactly  reconciled,  as  it 
is  ;  and  if  I  were  to  be  drinking  champagne  and 
ateing  French  kickahaws  with  the  Russian  no- 
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bllitjr  ibr  three  of  /btir  monthf,  dltnciiig  perhaps 
with  pfincedief,  and  whifpering  in  the  ears  of 
Duchesses,  woaldn't  my  nose  tarn  tip  with  con- 
tempt at  the  beefsteak-pie,  and  poor  Mrs*  M*- 
Shane,  with  all  her  kind  smiles,  look  twice  as 
corpulent  as  erer.  No,  no,  I'm  better  here,  ind 
I'm  a  wise  man,  although  1  saj  it  myself/ 

*Well,  perhaps  you  are,  M' Shane ;  but  still  I 
do  not  like  that  I  should  be  spending  your 
money  in  this  way  without  your  having  your 
share  of  it  at  least.' 

*My  share  of  it—Aow,  O'Donahue,  suppose  I 
had  come  over  here  on  my  own  account^  where 
•honld  I  have  been  ?  I  could  not  haye  mustered 
up  the  amiable  impudence  you  did,  to  persuade 
tke  Comraander-im-chief  to  give  me  letters  to  the 
Ambassador ;  uoT  could  1  hare  got  up  such  a 
turn-out,  nor  hare  fitted  the  turn-out  so  well  as 
you  do.    I  should  haye  been  as  stupid  as  an  owl, 

i'ust  doing  what  I  have  done  the  whole  of  the 
blessed  morning  for  want  of  your  company — 
looking  after  one  of  the  floating  bridges  across 
ths  river,  and  spitting  into  the  stream  just  to 
add  my  mite  to  the  Baltic  Sea.' 
*I  m  sorry  you  were  not  better  amused.' 
*I  was  amused ;  for  I  was  thinking  of  the 
good-bumored  face  of  Mrs  M*Shane,  which  was 
much  better  than  being  in  high  company  and 
forgetting  her  entirely.  Let  me  alene  for  amus- 
ing inyself  after  my  own  ftshion,  O'Donahue, 
and  tlaat's  all  I  wbh.  I  suppose  you  hare  heard 
nothimg  in  your  travels  about  your  Powlish 
Princess  ?' 

*  0€  course  not ;  it  will  require  some  tact  to 
bring  in  her  name — I  must  do  it  as  if  by  mere 
accident.' 

'Shall  I  ask  the  courier  if  she  is  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  ?' 
*An  acquaintance,  M'Shane  ?* 
*I  don't  mean  on  visiting  terms ;  but  if  he 
knows  any  thing  about  the  family  or  where  they 
live  ?' 

'No,  M'Shane,  I  think  you  had  better  not;  we 
do  not  know  much  of  him  at  present.  I  shall 
dine  at  the  Ambassador's  to-morrow,  and  there 
will  be  a  large  party.' 

During  the  day,  invitations  for  evening  par- 
ties were  brought  in  fVom  the  Prince  Gallitxin 
and  the  Princess  Woronzoff. 

*The  plot  thickens  fast,  as  the  saying  is,'  ob- 
served M'Shane;  'you'll  be  certain  to  meet  your 
fair  lady  at  some  of  these  places.' 

'That  is  what  I  trust  to  do,'  replied  O'Dona- 
hue; 'if  not,  as  soon  as  I'm  intimate,  I  shall 
make  inquiries  about  her ;  but  we  must  first  see 
how  the  land  lies.' 

O'Donahue  dined  at  the  Ambassador's,  and 
went  to  the  other  parties,  but  did  not  meet  with 
the  object  of  his  search.  Being  a  good  musi- 
cian, he  was  much  in  request  in  so  musical  a 
society  as  that  of  St.  Petervburgh.  The  Empe- 
ror was  still  at  his  country  palace,  and  O'Dona^ 
hue  had  been  more  than  a  fortnight  at  the  capi- 
tal without  there  beinff  an  opportunity  for  the 
Ambassador  to  present  nim  at  court. 

Dimitri,  the  person  whom  O'Donahue  engaged 
as  courier,  was  a  very  alever,  intelligent  fellow ; 
and  as  he  found  that  O'Donahue  had  all  the  lib- 


erality of  an  Irishman,  and  was  in  ereir  respect 
a  most  indulgent  master,  he  soon  had  his  inter* 
est  at  heart.  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  intima- 
cy between  O'Donahue  and  M'Shane,  as  a  valet, 
assisted  Dimitri  in  forming  a  good  opinion  of 
the  former,  as  the  hauteur  and  distance  gener- 
ally preserved  by  the  English  towards  their  do- 
mestics are  very  displeasing  to  the  continental 
servants,  who,  if  permitted  to  be  familiar,  will 
not  only  serve  you  more  fiuthfully,  but  be  satis^ 
fied  With  more  moderate  wages.  Dimitri  spoke 
English  and  French  pretty  well,  German  and 
Russian  of  course  perfectly.  He  was  a  Raisian 
by  birth,  had  been  brought  up  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  at  Moscow,  and  therefore  was  not  a 
serf.  He  Soon  became  intimate  with  M'Shane ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  latter  discovered  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Dimitri  to  be 
dishonest,  he  was  satisfied  and  treated  him  with 
cordiality. 

'Tell  your  master  this,'  said  Dimitri,  'never  to 
give  his  opinion  on  political  matters  before  any 
one  while  in  Petersburgh,  or  he  will  be  reported 
to  the  government,  and  will  be  looked  upon 
trith  suspicion.  All  the  servants  and  couriers 
here,  indeed  every  third  person  you  meet  is  an 
agent  of  police.' 

'Thenit'snotat  all  unlikely  that  you're  one 
yourself,'  replied  M'Shane. 

'I  am  so,'  replied  Dimitri,  coolly,  'and  all  the 
better  for  your  master.  I  shall  be  ordered  to 
make  my  report  in  a  ft w  days,  and  I  shsll  not 
fkil  to  do  so.' 

'And  what  will  they  ask  you  ?'  inquired  M'- 
Shane. 

'  They  will  ask  me  first  who  and  what  your 
master  is?  Whether  I  have  discovered  from 
you,  if  he  is  of  family  and  importance  in  his 
own  countrv.  Whether  he  has  expressed  any 
political  opmionsP  and  whether  I  have  dis- 
covered the  real  business  which  brought  him 
here?' 

'And  what  will  you  reply  to  all  this  ?'  asked 
M'Shane. 

'Why;  I  hardly  know.  I  wish  I  knew  what 
he  wished  me  to  say,  for  he  is  a  gentleman  whom 
I  am  rery  fond  of,  and  that's  the  truth ;  perhaps 
you  can  tell  me.* 

'Why,  yes,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  him, 
that's  certain.  As  for  his  family,  there's  not  a 
better  in  Ireland  or  Enghmd,  for  he's  royal  if  he 
had  his  right.' 

'What !  exclaimed  Dimitri. 

'  As  sure  as  I'm  sitting  in  this  old  arm  chair, 
didn't  he  bring  letters  from  the  brother  of  the 
present  King  ?  does  that  go  for  nothing  in  this 
country  of  yours,  or  do  you  value  men  by  the 
length  of  their  beards  ?' 

'Men  are  valued  here  not  by  their  titles,  but 
by  their  rank  as  officers.  A  general  is  a  greater 
man  than  a  Prince,'  replied  Dimitri. 

'With  all  my  heart,  for  then  I'm  somebody,' 
replied  M'Shane. 

'You  ?'  replied  the  courier. 

'I  mean  my  master,  returned  M'Shane,  cor- 
recting himself,  'for  he's  an  officer,  and  a  good 
one  too.' 

'Yes,  that  may  be;  but  you  said  yourself,'  re- 
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Woild.  Bmt  hit  iiMtlia  Itod  mloae  I  look  st^ 
Althougli  that)  if  jtihplo^d  fbr  sgntilUaha  ^ar- 
poaei  only,  would  yield  a  brilUaatfoHiilKe-^ity 
it  the  ndnet  orweaitli  bonoath  mt,  fbr^  mark  tti j 
li^vrdB,  th^re  i»  not  mioh  a  plaoa  in  the  uniTent 
Ihr  mines  ae  Povam.' 

'It  is,  I  presume,  absolutely  your  own?* 

K)fa !  that  I  can  prove  beyond  doubt,'  replied 
McQragor,  drawisf  a  doonment  from  his  writing 
desk.    *Here  is  the  pant' 

Georgre  looked  at  ttiii  doomnent^  #hfeh  wu 
siffned  *  George  IVnterto  Aupistus,  King  of  th» 
Musquito*shore,'  in  favor  pPHis  Highness  Mc- 
Gregor, Cozique  of  Poyais.' 

*This  appears  to  be  jierfbctly  correct,'  said 
George,  having  perused  it  with  care.  *WelI| 
what  are  vour  views  ?' 

*  Why,  I  am  anxious  to  raise  mone^  upon  the 
property  in  some  way,  depositing  this  as  secu- 
rity; or  I  should  not  be  indisposed  even  to  sell 
it  out  and  out/ 

*It  will  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  find  a  ptcir- 
ehaser,'  said  George;  'and  1  fear  that  upon  such 
security  alone  you  will  never  be  able  to  raise  a 
shilling.  But  what  sort  of  people  are  the  inhab- 
itants—civiliied  or  savage  ? 
^  *Why,  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
European  institutions,  of  course,  but  they  are  a 
fine,  energetic,  intelligent  people,  equal  to  any- 
thing; boId|  courageous,  mil  of  activity  ancl 
spirit.' 

'And  the  country  itself)  is  the  climate  salu- 
brious ?' 

«The  finest  climate  in  the  world!— it  nevei* 
rains,  the  dews  of  night  alone  supply  sufficient 
moisture;  yon  mar  Rve  there  for  years  without 
seeing  a  cloud.  It  is  a  lovely  country-^I  have 
travelled  much  in  my  time,  as  yovk  must  be 
aware,  but  I  never  in  my  life  was  m  a  country 
more  beautiful  than  that.' 

*It  would  be  then  an  excoQeut  place  for  Brit- 
ish emi^prants  ?' 

'Admirable !  mark  my  words,  sir,  that  is  the 
very  country  to  which  they  ought  to  go, — the 
very  country.* 

'Well !'  said  George,  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  raising  the  benighted  Indians  in  the  social 
scale,  b^  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  of 
civilization;  'in  that  case  it  strikes  me  that  some- 
thing may  be  done.  Is  this  king  an  intellectual 
man?' 

'Highly  intellectual.' 

'A  man  of  comprehensive  views?* 

'He  has  a  mind,  sir,  capable  of  grasping  the 
aflkirs  of  an  entire  world. 

'And  you  acquired,  I  presume,  eonsid^rabte 
influence  over  him  while  you  were  there  ?' 

'So  much  that  I  could  induce  him  to  do  any 
thing  1  pleased;  in  feet  he  had,  although  I  say 
it,  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  my  judgment.' 

'All  which  is  decidedly  in  our  fiivor.  NoWf 
General,  do  yon  think  that  by  explaining  to 
him  the  mode  by  which  civilised  states  amass 
wealth,  by  pointing  out  to  hiA  the  advantage* 
which  spring  from  the  introduction  of  artificial 
wants,  and  bv  proving  to  him  how  easily  they 
may  be  taxed  when  they  become  real,  voucould' 
prevail  upon  him  to  join,  yon  in  an  honorable 


seheme,  wtoerebv  bii  r^venti^ii  nslght  b«  ^HMtljT 
iilcreased,  and  the  bonditi^n  of  hie  people  matb^ 
lially  improved  V 

'I  have  not  the  iKghtest  dunbt  of  it/ 

'If  he  can  be  induced  to  d^thftt^  Imfbihf  Wky 
in  this  matter  nittty  clearly.' 

'Oh!  Tdstikemy  exlsteiib«  that  h«  trould 
tot  fiir  a  moment  hesitate.  But  how  do  yi6d 
propose  to  proceed?' 

'Fi^t,  to  obtatii  his  fhll  anfi  fenba]  authority 
for  raising  a  loan,  and  when  that  has  been  d^ 
tained,  I'M  undertake  to  raiab  It/ 

'Exactly!'  cried  McGregor,  whose  counte- 
nance in  an  instant  brightened  up  into  an  ex- 
pression of  rapture.  'Exactly ;— I  see !— oh,  I  '11 
write  to  him  at  once !' 

'But  it  cannot  be  done  by  writing. 

'Not to  be  done  by  writing,  eh'  How  then 
is  it  to  be  done  ?' 

'He  must  be  seen  and  consulted !— an  afiair 
of  this  kind  is  not  to  he  accomplished  by  a  let- 
ter !  The  better  plan  will  be  tor  you  to  ffo  over 
to  him,  add  iring  back  with  you  his  authority, 
and  all  thd  security  he  can  ofer/ 

*Qo  otet  ? — Go  ovef  to  Poyais  f*  cried  Mc 
Gregor,  whose  countenance  fell;  'can  it  not  be 
dtae  without  that:*' 

^o  ollher  Course  cah  be  eflbctual. 

»]|ut  how  <ian  I  go  over,  my  food  firiend  ?  In 
the  first  plac^,  you  must  have  forgotten  where 
we  art/ 

'No,  I  have  not.  But  I  presume  that  you  are 
not  here  for  a  very  heavy  sum*?' 

'No;  it  isn't  very  heavy;  and  yet  it  is  under 
the  citeumstances  too — it  is  nearly  sixty  pounds/ 

'Sixty  pounds.  Well,  that  must  be  managed. 
Do  you  see  any  other  objection  ?' 

'Mr  Julian,  you  deid  so  ingenuously  with  me, 
that  you  compel  me  to  be  equally  candid  with 
you.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  cannot  go  over  ;  1 
haven't  a  shilling.  The  dress  I  now  wear  is 
the  only  one  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  that 
cla^ore  which  yon  see  standing  yonder,  and 
which  has  saved  my  life  fifly  times,  must  follow 
the  rest  of  my  property  in  the  morning.  I  am 
n<^t,  therefore,  m  a  position  to  go.  The  trip 
alone  would  cost  nearly  a  hundred  pounds. 

'Well,  believing  you  to  be  a  strictly  honora- 
ble man — believing  that  throughout  this  busi- 
ness you  intend  to  deal  as  justly  with  me  as  I 
mean  to  deal  with  you,  I'll  venture  to  say  that 
even  t&atmKy  be  managed.  At  all  events,  you 
may  calculate  en  being  out  of  this  place  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow.  JLet  me  hate  the  address 
of  your  detaining  creditor,  and  I'H  do  the  best 
I  can  with  him;  out,  McGregor,  as  F  atn  not  a 
rich  man,  as  1  am  struffgltng  tht<y6^  life  like 
yourself,  vou  must  pledge  me  yodf  Manor  that, 
whether  milure  or  sttceess  be  the  result  of  our 
project,  you  will  be  firm  in  the  adherence  to 
thatjust  course  which  can  alone  permanently 
bind  man  to  man. 

<My  dear  friend^'  said  McOregbir,  i^ho  ^  ^aa 
nearly  oveccom^  by  the  iii^nuous  earriesliiesa 
of  George,  'wliatcan  I  say— ^y  what  can  I  swear.' 
Propose  your  oWn  oalh,  and  I'll  most  freely 
take  it/ 

'Ms  Gregor,'  liaid' .George,  'he  who  does  not 
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1^1  iiiffictentljlN>imd  by  hit  own  word  of  hon* 
or  can  be  secured  by  no  oath.  1  beliere  joa, 
u  I  laid  before,  to  m  a  itriotlj  honorable  man, 
bat  I  am  aniiooa  to  impreae  upon  YOnr  mind 
that  if  joa  deaeire  me,  aitoated  aa  1  am,  yott 
maj  inrolte  me  in  rain.  Pledge  me  yoor  hon- 
•r,  mj  friend,  and  I  ahallbeeatiafied  that,  what- 
erer  may  occur,  that  pledge  will  not  be  broken.* 
*Then  I  fiTe  yoa  that  pledge,  Mr.  Jolian,  with 
perfect  sincerity;  1  gJTe  it  anreserredly,  sir, 
with  all  my  heart !  By  my  sacred  honor,  Mr. 
Julian,  I  swear  that  you  shall  neyer,  on  any 
point,  howeyer  minate  er  apparently  unimpor- 
tant, be  deoeiyed  in  this  or  any  other  matter  by 
me.' 

*  I  am  satisfied,'  said  Qe««rge,  *  qaita  satisfied. 
I  firmly  belieye  that  I  shaD  not  be  deceived,  and 
I  shall  therefore  do  all  in  my  power  to  serye  you. 
I  might  haye  felt  myself  secure  in  the  full  con- 
yiction  of  your  being  bound  by  interest  to  deal 
justly  with  me,  seeing  that  this  is  no  pitiful  pro- 
ject, but  one  which,  if  successful,  will  be  the 
means  of  placing  us  both  in  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence; but  as  men  will  sometimes  take 
strangely  erroneous  yiews  ef  their  own  interest, 
I  haye  learned  to  regard  that  as  no  security  at 
oil.  But  we  haye  said  quite  enough  on  this 
subject— you  understand  my  obiect  m  pressing 
it  80  far .  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pledge 
you  haye  giyen,  and  to-mormw  I  think  you  may 
fairly  calculate  upon  being  a  fiee  man.  I  wiU 
first  call  upon  an  influential  fHend  of  mine  in 
the  city,  who,  I  haye  no  doubt,  will  join  us  in 
this  speculation,  and  then  I  will  go  direct  to  this 
person — this  creditor  of  yours,  and  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  htm.  In  Uie  mean  time,'  lie 
addeo,  taking  afiye  pound  note  out  of  his  pock- 
et-book, 'I  want  you  to  make  use  of  that.  Nay! 
nay ! — I  merely  lend  it — and  that  for  ray  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours.  You'll  certainly  catch 
cold  if  you  come  out  in  that  kilt,  and  a  cold 
might  be  the  means  ef  delaying  our  proceed- 
ings.' 

*Mr.  Julian,'  said  McGfe|ror,  taking  the  hand 
of  George  and  looking  at  him  earnestly,  *I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you.' 

<  Well  then,  don't  attempt  to  do  it  at  all.  1 
shall  be  quite  as  well  satisfied.' 

«But  I  do  thank  you— ay,  from  my  heart,  and 
my  actions  shall  proye  to  you  how  highly  I  ap- 
preciate your  kindness.' 

*•  Well,  well,  let  us  say  no  more  about  It;  let 
us  direct  all  our  thoughts  to  the  object  proposed. 
For  the  present  I  leaye  you :  I  may  look  in  again 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  let  yon  know 
how  Ijfet  on.' 

Mewegor  again  and  again  expressed  his 
thanks  arhe  accompanied  George  to  the  sate, 
where  he  described  the  anxiety  ne  should  feel 
during  his  absence. 

*Pray  let  me  see  you  this  eyening."  said  he.— 
•I  shall  be  on  the  rack  until  I  see  you  again.' 

*  I  will  at  all  eyents  write,'  returned  George, 
« if  I  find  it  impossible  to  come;  but  depend  upeo 
it,  Gener^  if  I  can,  I  will  be  here.' 

^Tbank  you !    God  bless  you,  my  good  friend, 
adieu.' 
George  then  took  his  leaye,  and  with  the  feel- 


ings of  one  inspired  with  the  eonseiousness  of 
haying  done  his  duty  as  a  man,  while  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  honorable  fortune,  he  proceed^ 
at  once  to  the  Exchange,  where  he  found  Bull 
•tandinffby  his  fiiyerite  pillar,  in  the  act  of  tak- 
ing snuff  with  great  yiolence 

•  My  dear  boy,'  said  he,  with  a  sorrowfiil  ex- 
pression, as  George  approached  him,  ^I'm  ffoing 
to  the  dogs,  I  am;  no  business  doing,  snares 
down,  dreadfUly  down  they  are,  nothing  can 
saye  me.' 

George  smiled,  and  that  smile  lighted  up 
Bull's  countenance  in  an  instant 

*Haye  you  any  thing  fresh  ?'  he  inquired. 

'Why  1  do  think  of  raising  a  loan !' 

»Ah !— yes !— well !— well !— What  is  it  ?' 

*Haye^ou  any  appointment  here  ?' 

*No,  my  dear  boy;  and  if  I  had— but  1  hayn't: 
come,  where  shall  we  go  ?' 

•To  your  office,  if  you  like.' 

•Very  well,  let's  be  off,*  said  Ball,  impatiently 
thrusting  his  arm  in  George's,  and  ora^ring  him 
alonff.  'Is  it  a  good  thing,  my  boy  ?  Is  it  a 
goodthing  ?' 

•I  tJUnk  so.' 

•Then  I'm  sure  ef  it,  I  am.  I  can't  gnew 
what  it  is,  but  I  feel  that  it's  good,  I  do.  What's 
the  loan  for,  and  about  what  amount?' 

•Oh,  perhaps  half  a  million  or  mors :  we  shall 
see.' 

They  now  reached  the  office,  and  haying  eass- 
ed  into  Bull's  priyate  room,  George  related  the 
substance  of  what  had  transpired  between  him 
and  McGregor. 

With  this  relation  Bull  was  delighted.  •  Oh !' 
he  exclaimed,  •we'll  get  up  the  loan,  my  dear 
boy,  and  then  I'll  introduce  it  to  the  house.' 

•The  Stock  Exchange  you  mean  ?' 

•Of  course.' 

•That  will  be  of  great  importance.' 

•It  will  take,  it  wUl.  Nothing  could  be  better. 
It'll  do,  my  dear  boy :  it's  a  hit !  this  McGregor 
must  be  on  as  soon  as  possible,  he  must.  Let 
me  see :  sixty  pounds  to  get  him  out,  and  a  hun- 
dred to  send  him  oyer,  and  then  be  wants  a  few 
pounds  himself,  say  the  whole  will  amount  to 
two  hundred  r  two  hundred — can  he  giye  no  se- 
eurity?  Hew  do  we  know  he'll  come  back 
again  f  Deep  dogs  these  Scotchmen,  yery  slip- 
pery they  are.  We  ought  to  haye  some  security 
^what  do  you  think  ?^ 

•  &eidedly,  if  he  has  any  to  ofif^r :  but  if  he 
has  not  ?' 

•It's  a  large  sum  of  money,  is  two  hundred 
pounds;  and  he*s  a  stranger  to  us,  be  is.' 

•True;  but  I  neyertheless  feel  disposed  to 
trust  him.  Besides,  in  the  eyent  of  success,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  thing  for  him  as  well  as  for 
us.' 

•We  haye  him  there ;  yes,  I  think  we  haye 
him  there;  still  there  s  nothing  like  tan- 
gible security.  He  may  die  on  his  passage,  he 
may,  there's  no  telling.' 

•Then  we  had  better,  perhaps,  insure  his  WfHt 
before  he  starts,'  said  George,  smiling. 

•  Ton  see  that*ll  cost  fiye  or  six  pounds !' 
•/think  we  may  risk  it!    At  all  events,  we 

must  in  this  case  either  do  that  or  nothing.' 
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«Well»  my  dear  lioy,  TU  \m  (raided  hj  you;  number  oi  them,  btiiichmf  mit  ii  thrj    f»i 

<)at  dpn't  you  think  now  that  this  Mr  What' n-  mnii  two  Hepwit*  rooU,  Bright  htv^  d«£«d  all 

\u8-naaie,  his  creditor,  ou^ht  to  l)e  quite  content  humaii  cdculalion 

with  ^n  ihillingi  in  the  pound.*  HaTing  bren  nl  il  tnotl  waJoatly,  for  nemflj 

*P«rhap8  you  will  be  able  to  induce  him  \o  three  hours  (for  us  Tre(fo&Be  raw,  or  ihon^fM  he 

thinli  80.                                     V       '  ftiw,  achiTice  of  ^Vlihg  the  whol<*i  he    wai  in- 

*  You  see  \Vb  a  bad  debt,  a  TCiy  bad  debtj  he  exorable)^  Bull,  vtewiiit^   il  m  n  poini  of  honor^ 


4Li)d  feelmg  bound  to  beat  him,  ordtr<?d  cof&*, 
1^  boll  Gegrg^e,  who  could  itot  see  th<  m««t  din- 
tant  prnnpocl  of  either  giving  tm,  wrote  a  note  l<r 
HilcGrrff^Tf  and  desirrd  tb?  porter  to  Unke  it  im- 
modifttdy  to  the  Fleet;  and  it  was  fortuttMe  fw 
McGregor  Uial  he  did  no,  for  hid  he  gone  down 
hiinnel^  he  would  have  found  that  gentle mtsi 
lying  upon  the  floor  m  a  state  ot  Bpee<iKle8a  in- 
to nk  at  ion  I 

_^  _  ^ ^.  Had  thin  been  known,  t|ie  n^fotiation  would 

flYell,  use  yeur  own  ditcrelion,  proceed  as    soon  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  but  m»  il  w%m 
ra  please;  I  shall  pay  lusa  half  the  sum,  what-     not,  Bull  and  Tregoose  kept  at  it  with  ui^abated 

'  '  "*   ^     spirit  \jntil  half-past  ten,  when  a*  Tregoose  had 


pught  to  think  himself  lucky  to  get  that,  he 

*WeII,  try  him;  you  ^eill  be  able  to  manage  it 
better  than  I  shall.^ 

*0,h!  you  are  too  libcrf^l  by  half!  You'll  ex- 
cuse my  telling  you,  1  mean  no  offence;  but 
you  lure.    He  ought  to  take  ten  shillings  in  ^he 

Eound.    It's  a  capital  dividend^    I   shall  |ell 
im  if  he  ,don%  he^H  g^i  nothijug,  6h?  that's  ^e 
way  to  put  it.' 

.;r-- 

you ,         , 

CTcr  it  may  be;  but  allow  me   to  suggest  that 

W9  .oug)it  tos^e  him  at  once. 

•Yes,  exactly,  no  tljue  mUBt  h^  lost.  Let  in^ 
see,  you  haven't  di  tied,  nor  hare  I.  Let*8  ffo 
to  a  tavern  in  the  ncighborhoody  and  send  tor 
him,  eh'  What  do  yon  think?  A  few  glasses 
of  wine,  jou  know,  irill  soften  him,  eh?  But 
then  he  Hy^s  at  the  west  end,  and  the  west-end 
taverns  are  high  in  their  charges,  they  are,  very 
;^gh— exhorbitant' 

'But  if  we  spend  thirty  shillings  and  gain  thir- 
ty npunds,  it  will  pay  us  pretty  well  I  think?' 

*Ies;  well  then,  let  us  be  off.* 

They  accordingly  started,  and  during  their 
westward  progress.  Bull  stepped  short  at  leasi 
fiAy^imes,  With  t|ie  view  of  putting  certain 
qpestions,  and  suggesting  eertaip  points,  haying 
reference  to  the  project,  with  greater  effect. — 
They  did,  notwithstanding,  eventually  reach 
the  west  end,  and  having  entered  a  tavern,  they 
had  a  hasty  dinner,  and  then  sent  for  Mr.  Tre- 
goose. 

Bull,  at  this  time  fell  sure  of  inducing  that 
gentleman  to  accept  the  composition  proposed; 
for  while  he  had  the  higheit  confidence  m  the 
power  of  his  own  suasive  eloquence,  he  conceiv- 
ed, that  as  Tregoose  was  a  tailor,  and  as  Mc- 
Qregor  couldn  t  pav,  a  ftur  reference  to  those 
important  facts,  well  worked  up,  would  be  suf- 
ficient. When,  however,  Mr.  Tregoose  made 
his  appearance,  Bull  saw  that  he  had  met  with 
his  match ;  for  while  Mr.  Tregoose  bore  a  very 
striking  physical  resemblance  to  himself,  his 
thin,  hard,  compressed  lips,  and  quick  scruti 


refused  fonrleen  shillings  in  the  pound,  liit^^n, 
seventeen,  and  eighteen,  he  cleclar^d  at  len^h, 
thai  he  would  not  take  nineteen  ahiinngs  eleten* 
pence  three -^farthipgH,  wh(?n  Bull  dmw  a  ebe^ k 
for  the  whole  amount,  and  comnlrmented  hini 
highly  ou  his  being  the  cIo^eit-DBted  fellow  he 
*ver  met  with  in  his  liie. 

Having  arriTcd  at  this  fflorinnj  convtnniat^ 
tion — for  glorious  it  was  lie  Id  to  be  by  Mr, 
Tregaose,  that  gentleman  iniiated  opom  pay- 
ing tlie  bill,  and  aa  Bult's  oppn«iti»u  to  this  wa» 
not  remarkable  for  its  iitrength,  it  was  aeoord- 
ingly  settled  by  Mr.  Treg-oose,  and  they  palled 
with  the  perfect  understanding  that  McGregor 
ehonld  be  discharged  by  twelve  o^clock  the  nt^Jtt 
day. 

On  leaving  the  tavern,  George  accompanied 
his  triend  Bull  to  Bishopsgate-street,  and  having 
seen  him  safely  seated  in  a  Stoke  Newington 
stage,  proceeded  home,  where  he  found  Jane, 
for  whom  he  had  sent  as  a  companion  to  J«lia. 

As  he  entered,  the  devoted  Julia  flew  to  him 
as  usuid,  and  embraced  him  with  the  warmest, 
the  fondest  affection,  while  Jane  stood  as  if  ah^ 
had  been  struck  with  paralysis.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  her  own  eyes ! — it  was  some 
time  before  she  toon/d  belie Ti^  Ijtc^o?  C^ijiti  iie 
in  reality  be  the  gentleman  who  came  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  Miss  Julia  !  She  nevet  did  see 
such  a  change  in  so  short  a  space  ot  time! 

•Why,  dear  me!*she  exelnimed,  when  G^oij* 
|iad  happily  succeeded  in  e^tabtisking  his  iden- 

, , ^ _^  ,  . tity.    *How  handsbriie  Tou  bare   grown,  ti>  be 

nixing  glances,  convinced  him  that  he  was  a    sure!      Why  you  used  to  wear  a   black   stik 


man  who,  if  he  saw  the  slightest  prospect  of 
getting  the  whole,  would,  as  a  point  of  princi- 
ple, lose  the  whole  rather  than  consent  to  take 
a  part.  Bull  was,  however,  by  no  means  dis- 
mayed, although  the  eyes  of  Tregoose  losrs  buri- 
ed beneath  his  eyebrows;  he  explained  to  him 
that  McGregor  would  inevitably  have  to  go 


handkerchief;  but,  oh  dear!  that  white  one  is  so 
much  more  becommg.  W^^Tf.  }  ethouliln  t  b&ve 
known  you.  Why  you  have  grown  so  delight- 
fiilly  tall !  and  vour  whisker !— Well!— I  never!' 
Geor^  was  nighlv  amused  by  the  ecstacj 
into  which  he  had  thrown  Jane,  and  so  was  Ju- 
lia; they  both  enjoyed  it  amazingly,  and  let  hei 


through  the  Court,  unless  a  composition  were  run  on  unchecked  till  they  retired,  and  she  did 

accepted,  when  he  and   Tregoose  went  earn-  run  on  with  surpassing  velocity,  lor  the  great, 

estly  to  work,  and  of  all  the  ingenious  and  ex-  the  delightful  alteration  in  his  appearsmce  was 

traordinar^  fi^lsehoods  ever  uttered  by  men  in  a  thing  which  she  could  not  ferget. 

support  or  their  views,  those  put  forth  bv  this  In  Uie  morning  George  rose  at  his  usual  earljr 

well -matched  pair,  were  of  a  character  by  Ikr  hour,  and  went  immediately  kiter  breakfkst  di- 

the  most  ingenious  and  extraordinary,  white  the  rect  to  the  F^Ieet,  where  he  found  McO)r€|f6r 


ne  PkilanlX^i^opUtB, 


lid 


l«|oki1i2  Teiy  higgird  and  pale,  a  &ct  which  he 
hinueu  ascribed  to  the  anxiety  be  bad  endured; 
uid  as  George  thought  thia  extrepiely  natural 
Under  the  circumstances j  he  sougnt'to  raise  his 
spirits  bj  informing  him  at  once  that  all  had 
been  settled  with  Mr.  Tregoose. 

'But  come  !*  cried  George,  'where  are  your 
clothesf     We  must  prepare!* 

*1  seat  a  maxi  tor  them  laat  night/  said  M$- 
GregOTyj'ttnd  as  he  h^  not  yet  ^?tu^Qfid  with 
either  tne  mputijurclothea,Ib(?giTi  to  feel  rerj 
much  alarmed!  I  amdmoatafmid  be  never  wUL' 

*W|^y.  that  ia  TUry  Ttlta.mpt]e}.     HoweveTi,  ^ive  . 
me  tt^e  duplicaiea:  i'Jl  go  for  t^em  myself/ 

*Unforttmfl,tely  he  haa  got  them  ! — I  aentlhefn 
with  the  note,' .      .  ,. 

*Tu^  ,tiitl  Are  there  no  means  of  finding  this 
•cou^idrel?' 

'Lam  afraid  ^ot*     .  ,     . 

.  « Well,, you  must  haye  clothes;  that  is  qu^ti^ 
l^le^.  .Just  pack  up  your  tkings,  and  Til  run 
for  a  tailor.'   j 

Gebrjge  l^iAg  of  ponrse  unconscious  of  ih^. 
£Lct  that  McGregor  had  loat  the  greater  part 


ef  the  money  he  had  giyen  him  at  cribbage,  and 
spent  the  remainder  in  drink,  accordingly  start- 
^d^apd'oon  returned  with  a  tailor,  who  hap- 
pened to  hive  a  ready-made  suit  which  prored 

to  be  a  moftt  adininble  fit.  For  this  suit,  of 
COUTH*?,  Georgt  paid  at  on^e-^  and  as  the  dischajrge 
came  dpi^n  punctually  al  twelve,  a  coach  waa 
sent  for,  when  bt  and  McGregor,  wjth  his 
trunks,  left  tUe  pj-iaon  without  further  delay* 

Aa  George  waaaniJDua  to  iniroduc*  him  ap 
floon  aa  pos«ibro  ti>  BuH,  they  left  the  iruiika  at 
the  Belfc  Sauvage,  and  proceeded  lo  the  office 
djrt'ct.  Here  the  affair  wa«  again  canva^edVand 
thpy  becamo  mofe  aatiguine  than  ever  of  aaccei*. 
Bull  was  pirfectly  dcHgbti^d  with  the  appear- 
ancc  of  McGregor,  who  received  lus  instruc- 
tions, havTHg  re te fence  to  the  authority  of  the 
king,  the  reisourcPB  of  the  country,  llie  revenues 
to  be  derived  from  the  applicattoo  of  the  inait, 
and  so  on,  the  wboJe  of  whicli  McGregor  very 
clearly  underslood,  and  in  two  days  from  that 
time  hi?  »tarti.*d  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  pouAdi 
in  his  possession. 

[To  tie  CflOlJOUcd,] 


[From  Blackwood's  itagaxuie  for  Febniary.] 


vonse  ait  ye  phiIan1hrop»ts,t^derof  sodld; 
'Wbo  feel  for  the  pani^n  of  the  Nocth  and  South  poles^' 
Who  ^roolii  fbi^the  perils,  by  land  and  by  water, 
Of  the  weiuwraof  Mack  skias  beasAth  the  E^uatar, 
Tho4gli  the  SODS  ofybureoiintry.may  piiieatyaar,feat. 
Though  «he  daughter^  nay  make  their  last  bed  ia  the 
.strefiit>  . 

But,  Humbug  jforever!  and  humbug  fc^r  lUl.' 
So,  come  lo  our  aeld-day  in  Puffingion  Hall. 

ThMe  yo^  seeea  theptaHformtheSaiiilsQf  all  Saiats, 
A9  double  refined  (Knd  i^l  corporal  Uiots, 
Wiith  faces  .Impiew'd  with  oiU  manoer  of  woes. 
Their  breath  all  expended  in  *'  Ahs'^  and  in  "  Ohs.'^ 
1r^  a  look,  B^w  and  thea,  not  far  short  of  a  leer, 
Shows  that  man,  afler  all,  is  but  sfiao  even  there ; 
Aad  that,  now  and  then,  sinners  may  come  at  the 

Which  summons  the  saintly  at  Puffiogtbn  HaU. 

Hdow  sit  the  Ruths  and  the  Rachels,  so  prim, 
From  their  nose  to  their  toes  in  the  tnie  angel  trim. 
In  teaehinf  and  preachings  the  **  Friends''  bad  the  vas, 
Wheo  the  eolor  u  blaek,  ami  the  bUirk  is  a  man* 
Beside  them  the  «f  brethsen"  sit,  fish-faced  ai^d  sciua^, 
EAch  nerehed,  like  a  tojsd  by  the  side  of  Queen  Mab  j 
Ba«jr il««im&hJwelf  aSu  ^^^s>,'Jf^, 

And  the  world  nothing  more  than  a  rumngtoa  tiaii. 


othing 

Beyoad  them  vn  musteHd  the^aew  **  Conjrertites/' 
WMe  *yes  are  bet  lencpiag  «P  Wn  up  thw  whi<^  K 
Whp.fiwdimtttogshQpelesisiaCheltefihamand  Bath, 
Have  tmn'd  to.  the  swij^  supernatural  path, 
Set  itp  their  |>azar  ia  the  "  Methofjist  Hae." 
Follow  Orator  Prosy,  or  Curator  Whine  ^ 
Aad  on  earth  having  nothing  to  do,  great  < 
Look  out  foir  a  parttiet  hi  PulHagton  Hall. 

iifjl  ri^  tl^  Cfaaiiman,  of  course  he^^  a  Whig, 
Who  eares  not  for  gold  (or  for  gramirtar]  a  flg ; 
He  rises,  lo  teU  all  the  world  what  ke't  domg. 
What  mischiefs  the  King  ef  Asbantee.is  brewmg, 
What  negroes  are  murder'd  by  camion  and  rockets, 


So  bids  them  pay  down  j  wliife  he  buttotis  bot6  pctkets.' 
His  duty  is  done,  wheo  he  teadi  off  the  ball  r 
So  he  d^M  OB  his  cudiioa  in  PuAhgtea  HalU 

Then  up  stands  ap  orator— CToaainc  of  coarse, 
With  a  ptiff,  lik<;  a  be|lowji,  for  old  .yvilberforcOf 
But  where  are  the  trueSimQn  f  uresj  the  ^w^  pair  T 
The  echo  of  PuflSngton  Hall  answers  *'  Where  t"^ 
Thus  attomejrs  with  plums  wij^  mwsick  of  the  bar; 
Thtis  soldiSers  w^th  purses  turn  liiitersQf  war  j  *< 
Thassaik>m,  in  baHmr,  took  black  m'aaqaaii,     > 
And  thassaims  will  fight  shy  even  of  Puffingtoa  HaU. 

Then  rises  his  peigbhor ,  his  eye  fixed  on  beayea)  . 
wiifi  a  speech,,  which  Pve  heard  twenty  times  from  old' 

Stephen  i 
Mitious  old  Ste       ■   ,  he#  I  miss  thy  d^ar  caat, 
Thai  eompoufid  unrivall'd  of  gossip  aad  rant; 
The  tales  lirom  thy  lips  that  so  soAly  would  tvickki) 
Thai  the  souls  of  the  sauiu  ta their  midriff  W014M  tickle. 
Till  the  <' Mastership"  came,  thy  tme  prebeodal 

.     «lAll-r  w 

Where,  where  is  thy  statue  in  Puffington  Had  f 

Next  riseii  the  wonder  of  earth,  PoM  inBeotl, 
Prdbuad  as  loe  Uumte,  m  pevse,  puffsy  and  cheroots, 
Thegiaadafi(Nusitioik,lheTreasary*ull/c>.  ... 
The  Eumppn.fty  pe«iRQat,5MWJack  RweU, 
The  man  ior  aU  wealher»— thp  h-<m  of  the  JBe^Jh  t 
(Thus  Firemen  their   fiames   with   ditch-water  wHT 
queacHj)  ,  , 

Withnis  meamng  wrapt  up,  like' an  ass  in  a 'shawl, 
The  great  Opium-DesJer  of  Pdffingt6h  Haiti 


w 


_.  floggings 

Of  MUmbO  Suu  iVUiULru,  Wjr    picakiilug    su  uyA  viuuiu  ^ 

Of  the  weo'de^  of  tracts,  and  the  wees  of  new  mm ; 
Of  CaMiibalmoiiarehswith  five  himdmd  wives. 
Which  they  bake  ia  hot  pies  every  day  of  their  livee— 
Afiteid  ma  style  that  would  neOen  Fox  Maule, 
Yoa  have  only  to  pep  into  Puffington  Hall. 
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jttU  CrimmtU  Srwiken* 


THE    CRIMINAL    fiftOTHERS. 

TROM   tHB  VOfX  BO«K  OF  tUE   OSDIXAKT* 

[Fnnii  Fmer'f  Ma|ixilie  for  Febnxaiy.] 


We  hare  mere  than  once  in  otir  pefee  kinted, 
that  a  correct  hiitorj  of  crime  and  criminals  haa 
been  long  a  desideratnm  ;  became  much  of  the 
hiitory  of  the  times  is  erer  inToWed  in  the  pret- 
alence  of  particular  crimes,  and  in  the  career  of 
criminals. 

In  erer/  age  and  country,  since  the  fotmda- 
tion  of  society,  etents  have  been  oecorring  of 
which,  thoii|^h  too  minute  and  fugitive  for  the 
Tast  and  rapid  page  of  general  history,  it  must 
be  regretted  that  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

Few  that  haire  written  on  crime  or  criminals 
hate  kept  in  riew  any  thing  but  the  crime  or 
eriminai^  and  the  holding  up  of  both  to  the  exe- 
cration of  mankind.  They  haye  seldom  sought 
for  these  proximate  or  remote  causes  which  may 
haye  led  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  indiyidu- 
als,  and  occasioned  whole  classes  of  criminals. 
Neither  has  there  been  at  any  time  a  disposition 
manifested  to  scan  the  enminal*s  character 
ikirly ;  that  ia,  by  comparison,  connected  with 
the  enyironment  of  circumstances,  and  in  refer- 
ence to*  the  conduct  of  prosecutors. 

Inyestigationby  comparison  is  the  surest  road 
to  knowledge  -,  the  whole  srstem  of  daily  inter- 
course throughout  the  world,  is  carried  on  by 
it.  The  most  exact  of  the  sciences  obtains  its 
positiye  results  by  ne  other  means :  it  is  a  con* 
aition  where  nothing  is  absolute :  it  is  the  uUi* 
ma  ratio  rerwm. 

The  paasinff  oyer  aU  the  eircumstanoes  con- 
nected with  the  exciting  causes  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  is  the  result  of  a  notion  of  yeir 
general  preyalence.  It  is  thought  that,  in  al- 
lowing crimes  to  be  palliated  by  circumstances, 
we  lessen  the  effects  of  public  examples ;  but 
wheneyer  it  is  proper  to  publish  accounts  of  per^ 
sons  or  eyents,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
truth  should  be  spoken. 

In  tracing  the  causes  that  brought  *The 
Criminal  Brothers' to  the  scaffold,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  succinct  retrospect  of  the 
times  when  they  suff*ered. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our  reader 
that,  immediately  after  the  French  Reyolutioni 
the  trade  of  this  country  assumed  wholly  a  new 
fece  ;  the  trading  classes  undergoing,  in  a  yery 
abort  period  of  time,  a  complete  reyoiution. 

The  regular  pursuits  or  former  times  were 
abandoned,  as  being  too  tardy  in  their  moye- 
ments,  for  acquiring  money. 

All  rushed  into  the  marxet  of  speculatiye  ad- 
venture, diverting  their  ayailable  fbnds  into 
channels  of  precarious  schemes  for  realising  for- 
tunes in  a  few  months  )  while  those  who  were 
too  old  to  move  with  the  times  looked  on  and 
pronounced  the  world  gone  mad. 

Property  as  rapidly  changed  from  hand  to 


hand,  as  at  that  period  it  changed  in  ttlM/^ 
Indeed  the  metropolis  might  then  be  eonndme^ 
as  a  large  arena,  where  fortunes  were  daily  weir 
and  lost,  as  stakes  pass  at  a  hazard  table. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  it  might  be  ex« 
pected  the  bankrupts'  list  would  be  swelled  bs' 
tend  any  fbfmer  precedent  Numerous  ts  they 
indeed  were,  there  were  few  of  the  comaiaBaons 
that  were  not  fhiught  with  pfestiges  that  wovild, 
in  this  day,  inevitably  send  the  cimeoetora  of 
them  to  Newgate.  The  commissioners  at  Gwld- 
hall  were  strongly  tinctured,  toe,  with  the  ee- 
▼ere  apirit  of  the  times  ;  and  deemed  all  dbfi' 
aiences,  whether  the  result  of  fraud  or  otherwise, 
to  be  occasioned  by  unsuccessful  speculation. 
No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  soenea  at 
Guildhall  in  those  days  will  readily  ^ve  en- 
dence  to  the  aoisv  and  loose  manner  m  which 
the  department  of'^public  business  was  then  eon- 
ducted.  There  was  but  one  commiasionor  oo 
all  the  lists  who  essayed  to  atem  the  chaotic  tor- 
rent  that  set  in  on  that  building— namely,  Mr* 
lmpey«  Tlie  more  meetings*  the  commiooioaers 
eould  appoint  for  one  day,  the  more  gnineas  they 
dropped  into  their  own  purses  ;  and  auch  was 
their  nature,  that  their  meetings  could  only  be 
compared  to  an  uproarious  Radical  political  as- 
sembly, where  all  were  speakers  at  one  time. — 
The  proceedings  of  seven  or  eight  oommjssioas 
were  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  one  room,  the 
creditors  or  each  being  mixed  together  in  utter 
confhsion,  not  knowing  to  whom  to  apply,  that 
they  might  ^ve  in  their  proofs  ef  debt ;  while 
the  commissioners,  intent  only  on  reeeiyng  tiie 
guineas,  permitted  affidavits  to  be  sworn  without 
obtaininff  a  sight  of  the  deponent.  Blany 
mounted  the  tables  ;  and,  forcing  their  wav  over 
each  other's  backs,  obtained  noiice,  and  eilected 
their  business. 

f  etitioning  creditors  of  one  week  were  them- 
selves bankrupU  the  next ;  and  bankrupts  soon 
became  assignees  of  their  former  assignees,  the 
money  to  work  their  commissions  having  been 
derived  l^iB  a  reserved  fund  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipating  each  other  fh>m  debt. 

The  system  on  which  trade  was  carried  on— 
namely,'  by  bills,  was  there  developed  to  all  whe 
attended  the  examination  of  bankrupts— if  the 
term  examination  may  be  appUed  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding ,  and  these,  too,  were  fraudulent  per- 
sons, taught  how  to  escape  punishment  after 
having  swindled  their  neighbors  out  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

The  scenes  of  these  days  will  not  be  credited 
after  the  proofs  from  which  we  write  shall  have 
passed  down  the  stream  into  the  gulf  of  ohliv- 
len. 

In  those    days  ail  psyments  were  made  in 


fk»  CVMMial  Bniktrt. 


Biak  of  Enflmid  notes.  1*110  gorernor  and 
'  t*HipUij  of  the  Bank  having  an  inte^st  in  up' 
boMing  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  in  iieaing 
theit  notes,  opened  disconnt  luscoonts  with  an 
inetedible  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  tKderft 
in  London. 

That  the  manner  in  which  this  department 
of  the  estahlishmpnt  was  conducted,  afiected  the 
moral  character  of  the  people,  and  was  the  cause 
of  ihuch  subsequent  crime,  will  kppear  in  the 
following  histoiy  of  *The  Criminal  Brothers.' 

On  the  first  day  of  an  Old  Bailey  session,  there 
was  a  heainr  calendar  of  crimes  for  the  consid- 
eration of  tne  (rrand  Jury.  The  earriage-wav 
before  the  eourt-hoose  was  thickly  strewed  with 
new  straw.  The  court-yard  was  throng  with 
an  assemblage  of  persons  of  both  seises,  whose 
habiliments,  physiognomies,  aiid  tfenenil  bear- 
ing, strongly  marked  theiii  as  of  Uie  e^uiTocal 
class  of  society.  Thej  were  dispersed  in  groups, 
discussing  the  peculiar  conduct  and  character 
of  prosecutors  and  Witnesses  in  general ;  the 
majority,  however,  were  emphatically  descant- 
ing on  the  species  of  ef  idenee  usually  given  by 
police-officers.  Many  were  eentending  which 
should  have  priority  in  relating  instances  of 
their  talent  of  (n^fing  U  »trong  (t.  a.  committing 
peijury.)  Numbers  were  asseverating  to  the 
truth  ef  their  statements,  and  advanced  such  a 
mass  of  specious  matter,  that  their  auditors  were 
dumbfotmdered  at  the  Atrocious  conduct  of  our 

{ireservers  of  the  peace.  *Poor  fellows !'  ejacu- 
ated  a  knot  of  females,  thereby  meaning  the 
prisoners  to  be  tried.  <Nebody  is  safe  fVom  these 
police-officers*'  Just  under  the  walls,  in  the 
mnt  of  the  prison,  were  other  ^oupe  of  sur- 
rounding females,  who  Were  wiping  their  tears 
away  with  their  aprons,  and  relating  tales  of 
the  reprobate  conduct  of  a  husband  or  son  then 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  These  persons  con- 
sisted of  mechanics'  or  laborers'  wives,  who  had 
brought  the  meney  to  pay  a  counsel  to  plead  for 
those  who  had  made  their  lives  miserable.  They 
were  also  there  to  watch  the  hour  of  trial,  and  to 
send  some  kind  friend  into  court  who  might  say 
a  word  in  the  prisoner's  favor< 

The  longanimity  of  these  children  ef  sorrow 
never  exhausts  itself.  If  one  of  their  husbands 
or  sons  that  were  in  trouble  possessed  a  bad 
heart,  or  were  naturally  prone  to  evil  purposes. 
ITiey  were  comparatively  innocent  themselves. 
It  was  others  that  had  dmwn  them  into  bad  com- 
pany, and  occasioned  all  their  troubles.  They 
were,  however,  sure,  that  the  party  for  whom 
they  «^ere  interested  now  saw  his  error ;  and,  if 
he  should  have  a  merciful  judge  and  jury,  would 
be  sure  to  reform  and  make  a  good  man. 

The  judge's  carriafe,  on  its  way  to  the  court, 
then  passed,  and  was  pointed  out  to  them,  im- 
ploring looks  were  directed  towards  it,  and 
prayers  put  up  that  he  might  indeed  be  merci- 
ful. 

Rouad  the  doorway  of  the  prison  there  was 
assembled  a  number  of  women  and  young  girls, 
all  having  bundles  of  some  kind  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  each  contending  for  precedence  in  ob- 
taining an  entrance,  being  probably  afVaid  that 
thooe  Uiey  were  going  to  visit  should  be  called 


up  for  trial  before  the  recently  W^n 

Vest  could  be  conveyed  to  them. 

In  the  interior  of  the  prison  the  govemSlhrn 
inspecting  the  ^Us,  which  had  been  whitewash' 
ed  and  made  clean  for  the  reception  ot  new  com- 
ers. He  was  also  ordering  the  door  to  be  kept 
open,  that  they  might  be  well  aired.  The  ceU- 
keoper,  attired  in  his  best  suit,  was  at  his  post, 
ready  to  receive  the  company  that  usually  visit- 
ed that  compartment  of  Newgate  at,  and  just 
after,  session  time. 

The  under-tum-key  stood  with  keys  in  hand» 
ready  to  admit  the  first  capitally  convicted  fel- 
on. The  wardsman  sat  in  the  empty  wardroom, 
ffaxing  at  the  vacant  seats,  and  conjuring  up  in 
nis  imagination  the  counten^ees  of  those  whom 
he  had  seen  leavifig  the  place  bound  and  ready 
for  the  hands  of  the  hangman.  He  looked  like 
th(rlast  man  praying  for  a  new  creation,  .that  he 
might  enjoy  once  more  social  foUow^ip. 

At  the  iron  rails  that  enclose  the  prisoners 
within  the  several  vards,  discussions  were  going 
on  as  to  the  probable  number  of  prisoners  that 
would  be  sent  to  the  celb  during  the  session, 
and  the  number  that  would,  out  of  the  botch, 
ultimately  Mutter;  while  others  having  made 
bets  on  the  two  events,  were  continually  inquir- 
ing whether  any  were  yet  gone  to  the  cells. 

Newly  appointed  city  functionaries  were  seen 
every  half  hour  treading  the  winding  passages, 
each  with  a  friend  under  his  arm,  to  inquire 
whether  there  had  been  any  arrivals,  and  return- 
ing from  the  cell  vard  apparently  disappointed 
at  naving  received  an  answer  in  the  negative. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was 
a  general  movement  along  the  iron  rails.  It  was 
known  that  something  of  interest  had  occurred, 
and  each  prisoner  was  on  the  alert  to  obtain  the 
first  information.  Presently  a  buzz  ran  round 
the  yard: 

''Two  gone  to  the  cells;  own  brothers,  they  say 
— hard  lines — one  out  of  a  family,  it  might  be 
thought,  would  be  enough  for  the  sheriff  at  a 
time/ 

Capitally  convicted  brothers  were  indeed  at 
that  moment  pacing  the  space  under  the  north 
wall  of  the  condemned  vard.  Thev  seemed  more 
agitated  than  depressed,  as  the  following  dia- 
logue which  was  held  between  them  testifies: — 

*Why  do  you  so  frequently  refer  to  the  past, 
James'  We  cannot  retrace  our  steps;  and  if 
we  could,  as  we  never  intended  a  robbery,  we 
might  again  fkll  into  the  same  error.' 

*No,  Kichard;  if  vou  had  followed  my  advice 
we  should  not  have  been  here  now.  There  was 
a  time,  you  know,  but ' 

*  A  plague  on  your  huis  and  ifs!  1  cannot  en- 
dure to  hear  the  repetition  of  those  logical  pegs, 
the  use  of  which  make  the  foolish  appear  wise; 
and,  vice  versa,  just  as  you  find  it  convenient  to 
hanff  up  your  ideas,  or  take  them  down.* 

^'This  is  no  place  for  exhibiting  bad  temper, 
Richard.  Look  at  these  massive  walls;  they 
separate  us  from  the  world,  and  are  formed  to 
subdue  the  resolute  soul.  I  never  intended  to 
reproach  you;  I  am  equally  guilty;  and  am  pre- 
pared to  take,  as  indeed  I  must,  my  share  of  the 
responsibility.    Come,  let  us  speak  ef  our  mo- 
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/  ^er  and  lister.     Wfiat  will  become  pftjiem?    | 

f  suppose  even  here  we  shall  not  be  forbidden  ie 

see  them?* 

*The  murderous  wretch  !  CouJd  ever  man  be 
thought  eapable  of  going  so  far  in  villainv^' 
,  *Be  calm— >be  calm,  Kichard!  do  not  apanden 
yourself  to  the  in^uence  of  rancorous  feelings; 
we  shall  stand  in  need  of  our  best  reflective  en- 
ergies; passion  little  avails  the  distressed  iii 
mind/ 

As  this  last  sentence  was  uttered,  the  more 
agitated  of  the  two  brothers  had  paused  to  lean 
against  the  wall.  He  was  dreadfully  convulsed, 
and  his  brother  ran  to  the  pump,  which  was  hare 
by,  to  procure  water. 

The  ordinary  had  entered  the  yard  unnoti'cedl 
and  his  practised  eye  discovered  the  condition  of 
the  elder^  who  was  at  that  moment  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passions  which  rend  the  soul  of  man. 

He  trembled  as  does  a  kid  when  thrust  into 
the  cage  of  a  boa-constrictor  for  food.  The  feai^ 
of  the  future  was  then  present  to  him ;  and  in 
his  excited  imagination,  the  executioner  waJs 
busy  about  his  person.  In  the  next  instant  the 
demon  of  rage  triumphed,  and  rendered  him  furi- 
ous for  revenge.  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  his 
hands  were  elenvhed,  every  nerve  was  braced, 
each  muscle  was  tensely  con8tringed,'and  his 
whole  frame  was  gathered  up  like  a  tiger  pre* 
pared  to  soring  on  his  prey.  A  pause  and  the 
futility  of^  his  efibrts  was  apparent  to  his  mind : 
his  head  dropped  on  his  chest,  when  tears  of 
conscious  weakness  came  to  his  relief. 

Awakening,  in  a  measure,  from  the  paroxysm 
of  conflicting  passions  which  so  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and  seeing 
the  sheriff  with  hi«  friends,  and  the  reverend  or- 
dinary around  him,  he  drew  himself  up  and  said, 
*(xentlemen,  I  am  neither  so  guilty  nor  so  weak 
as  I  appear  at  this  moment  in  your  eyes ;  1  am, 
however,  an  injured  humnn  being,  and  cannot 
but  feel  my  wrongs.*  Then  relapsing  he  eager- 
ly inquired  if  they  had  come  to  lead  nim  to  the 
place  of  execution. 

Being  desired  to  calm  the  perturbation  of  his 
mind  and  hope  for  the  best,  he  again  reviled  his 
prosecutor  in  unmeasured  terms  of  reproach, 
while  his  younger  brother  seemed  to  have  merged 
his  own  sorrows  into  those  of  his  more  agitated 
fellow-prisaner. 

Hopes  of  pardon  from  death— but,  alas !  falla- 
cious hopes — were  kindly  held  out  by  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  scene.  The  brothers  retired  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards  to  their  gloomy  cell,  there 
tu  meditate  on  their  prospects  of  living  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  slavery,  or  of  being  in  a 
short  time  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

The  following  morning,  as  the  cell- doors  were 
opened,  the  ordinary,  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  a  painful  duty,  was  there  to  minister  to  all  the 
minds  he  shoulcf  find  diseased.  The  elder  of  the 
two  brothers  had  passed  a  night  of  horrors  ;  he 
appeared  in  the  yard  with  a  countenance  as  hag- 
gard as  if  the  work  of  years,  under  an  aecumu- 
lated  weight  of  woes.  A  patch  of  hair  on  the 
right  side  of  the  bead,  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  but  perfectly  circular  in  its  form,, which 
the  evening  previouslj  had  been  of  a  dark  brown 


color,  had  now  become  whit^.  Hife  eyefl,  altfO^ 
liad  lost  several  shades  in  depth  of  colori  ng| 
while  their  action  indicated  excessive  shyness 
and  cunning.  They  had,  also,  sank  deeper  into 
the  sockets,  and  appeared  to  be  ^onstaiitly  peer- 
ing round  for  a  place  where  he  miglit  escape 
from  his  keepers,  or  h^  might  bide  himself  from 
those  who  proffered  him  words  of  consolation. 

His  case  was,  however^  P<u>^.  cure.  The 
ni^ht  in  the  cells  had  dpne  its  work  on  the 
mind;  its  possessor  no  longer  spoke  of  injury 
inflicted  on  him,  or  talked  of  revenge.  He  was 
like  a  plant  eut  down  in  one  ni^bt  by  a  frost; 
the  stalk  or  stem^  indeed,  remained^  6ut  the 
bloBSOiii  a,nd  bi-auty  hiid  deparU-d,  and  mil  the 
symbols  of  decay  alnhe  remained.  The  two 
brothtTbff  an  they  mo^ed^  called  to  r^memb^LQce 
th^  story  of  Uie  uiijted  twiDs^-^th^  one  that  re- 
mained alive  carry  p it g  hi^  fraterna.1  luad  at^out 
with  Itim,  prGin^uitary  of  his  own  fipeedv  disso- 
lution. Tii^y  had  had  a  fileeplefl0  nigVtf  and 
the  strnnger  rif  r¥f*s  of  the  younger  had  diflcor- 
ered  fri^im  \\\.*  bri>th€r'a  conv^i^TsiLlion  Lbe  aberra- 
tion cif  hib  [iiltid  l<jng  ere  th^  soatitj  streak  of 
light,  permitted  to  enter  their  ^^\\  enabled  hiui 
to  notict.'  ih^'  havoc  uientsl  iigony  bad  made  on 
the  cikunU'imntQ.  The  suii^rrr  held  hi  a  brother 
fast  b)'  ihf  ariu»  as  IF  afraid  of  losing  o.  protecrtor, 
and  he  moved  as  frctm  the  same  impulse. 

Thi-  city  aiithoritiea  of  that  time  usually  look 
a  lively  jtilt^renl  In  Ihe  fate  of  tliese  crinjini!*; 
and  in  Ihe  a  pace  that  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
their  trial  ti>  ibr^  day  of  efecution^  collected 
from  the  younger  brother  the  following  par* 
ticular^  of  their  life.  They  are  given  nearly 
as  possible  ^trholxm^  ajfi  they  were  delivered. 
The  statements  were  subsequently  ascertained 
to  have  been  substantially  true  : — 

*We  were  the  sons,*  pomro^ need  the  younger 
brother,  *of  a  respectable  farmer,  who,  like  too 
many  in  the  world,  thought  his  own  occupation 
the  worst  of  all  others.  Possessed  of  this  notion, 
he  determined  to  apprentice  us  to  some  business 
in  London.  My  brother  was  placed  with  a  sil- 
versmith at  the  west  end  of  the  town;  and  I, 
twelve  months  after,  was  articled  to  a  woollen 
draper.  Our  masters  were  known  to  each 
other,  and  had  money  transactions  together. 
It  also  soon  appeared,  that  they  were  boUi  sim- 
ilarly  circumslan^^ed  in  regard  to  want  oi  capi- 
tal to  carry  on  hu^finestsi  &iid  give  that  credit 
which  the  nature  of  Uietr  trades  required. 

*They  had,  howt^vf  t^  both  dlacount  acconnti 
at  the  Bank  ctf  England ,  fram  which  resoume 
they  drew  considerable  sums  weekly.  The 
Bank  was  in  advaneo  at  the  time  I  was  employ- 
ed, in  cash  account,  to  mj  meuler,  of  whom  1 
shall  now  partieuUrly  apeak.  About  seven 
thousand  pound  a,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
received  out  of  thai  establishment  on  bills^  the 
time  of  payment  on  which  did  not  exceed  two 
months  afier  date.  In  order  to  work  this  capi- 
tal and  retain  it  in  his  trade,  it  was  necessary 
that,  as  the  bills  became  due,  otheirs  should  be 
sent  in  every  week,  on  which  cash  might  be  ob- 
tained, and  thus  keep  the  current  paper  in  the  • 
hands  of  the  Bank  diBCount  committee  nearly 
up  to  the  same  amount. 
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*lifn9^Jy^^mM  eyerj  week  to  cany  im 
tbeie  bill«  on  t>iie  day,  and  go  for  an  answer  dn 
the  next  and  bring  back  the  money.  On  what 
•ecnrity  the  money  was  adyancled  to  my  employ- 
er in  the  irit  inst^ce,  1  have  now  no  means  of 
ascertaininff;  but  when  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  amirs  of  the  h^nse,  more  than  one-thir4 
of  the  bills  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  held  as  se- 
cority  for  money  advanced  to  him,  were  accept- 
ances of  mine — ^then  a  boy,  the  shopman  and 
the  porter  of  the  house — and  tbe  remainder  fic- 
titious bills,  made  up  every  week;  that  is,  pre- 
tended acceptances  of  unknown  persons. 

<The  residences  of  master  tailors,  in  a  littld 
way  of  business,  to  whom  credit  for  a  cut  of 
cloth  was  oftentimes  an  accommodation,  served 
mm  places  in  which  they  could  make  the  bills 
payable,  and  give  them  an  appearance  of  having 
been  derivefl  from  various  sources  in  the  way 
of  trade.  Bills  sent  to  be  discounted  at  that  pe- 
riod, were  not  required  io  be  made  payable  at  a 
banking-house. 

'it  may  be  thought  that  the  Bank  of  England 
discounting  committee  were  deceived  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  that  l9iey  would  not 
willingly  encourage  such  a  system.  MV  bro- 
ther's master,  however,  and  many  other  houses 
that  I  could  name,  of  which  t  will,  if  required, 

Sive  a  list,  drew  their  weeklv  money  to  carry  on 
leir  business  on  the  same  description  of  paper. 
When  any  of  our  bills  were  thrown  out  by  the 
conunittee,  and  the  same  with  the  other  houses 
with  whom  we  were  acquainted,  we  used  to  ex- 
change them,  and  thus  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  going  again  into  the  discount  office  in 
the  regular  course  of  negotiation. 

*But,  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  cogni- 
lance  of  the  Bank  of  jSngland's  committee  of 
the  nature  of  the  paper  they  were  discounting, 
and  to  set  forth  in  a  striking  manner  the  school 
in  which  I  was  brought  up,  it  will  onlv  be  re- 
quired that  the  followingr  statement  should  be 
believed  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  true, 

'During  my  apprenticeship,  a  period  arrived 
when  the  Bank  of  England  Directors  resolved 
on  restricting  their  discounte  to  wholesale  deal- 
ers only;  this  was  a  measure  whieh  at  once 
threatened  ruin  to  all  retail  houses  dependent 
on  the  weekly  discounte  at  ^  Bank  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  credit. ' 

*1  was  called  out  of  my  bed  by  my  master  one 
night  to  be  infonhed  of  this  circumstance,  and 
the  resolution  he  had  formed  of  going  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  the  discount  committee 
were  to  meet,  and  in|brrainr  ite  members  of  his 
then  actual  situation  in  trade,  and  also  of  the 
iiatare  of  the  securitiei^  they  held  for  the  monies 
advanced  to  him.  I  was  then  desired  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  looking  over  the 
account-books,  and  prepare  myself  to  accompany 
him  ai  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  ihiended 
statement. 

*As,  however,  the  committee  met  to  decide 
only  on  the  discounts  to  be  granted,  and  not  to 
hold  conferences  with  parties  sending  in  bills, 
adifBcultyahMO  about  obtaining  admission:  At 
length  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  Chairman,  in- 
fiMrming  htm  that  t  loss  would  accrue  to  the 
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Bank  of  manv  thoiiMnd  jMondf,  ^jiehad  no^ 
immediate  audience  with  the  committee. 

'Ih  a  shott  time  he  wa4  admitted,  followed  by 
me  ^th  a  blue  'l«i^,  surcharged  io  the  moutti 
with  vouchers.  He  at  bnce  entered  on  his  bus- 
iness, and  addressed  them  thus — 

*  ^Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  a  retail  tra- 
der, who  has  for  a  number  of  years  carried  on 
k  large  business,  and  brought  up  a  numerous 
Ihmily,  with  a  capital  borrowed  trom  you.  1 
have  been  afaithrul  steward  ;  I  have  net  laid  up 
your  money  ih  a  napkin.  I  have  spread  it  far 
ind  wide  ;  and  have  been  an  active  agent  in 
giving  circulation  to  your  notes.  I  have  been 
pie  means  of  establishing,  by  giving  credit,  and 
lending  cash  in  the  way  of  discount,  some  hun- 
dreds of  tailors  in  this  metropolis — men  who 
never  would  have  contributed  a  shilling  to  the 
treasury  in  the  way  of  a  direci  tox  but  for  me, 
and  the  monev  you  have  been  so  l^ind  as  to  in- 
trust into  my  huids  ;  and  for  the  use  of  which 
I  have  paid  you  considerable  sums  in  discount, 
and  have  also  contributed  largely  to  the  revenue 
for  stamps.  But  1  will  not  name  the  amount  of 
these  sums :  mv  only  surprise  is  how  I  have 
ilurmotinted  it  all.* 

*Here  the  members  of  the  committee  looked 
each  other  in  the  face.  They  had  been  waiting 
for  a  peroration  declarative  of  insolvency.  The 
speaker,  taking  his  cue,  proceeded, — 

*  'Oentlemen,  do  not  mistake  me  ;  I  am  not 
out  of  the  wood  yet.  (  only  want  your  willing 
fid,  and  all  will  be  right.* 

* 'Explain  yourseli,'  called  out  one  of  the 
committee. 

*  *The  case  is  succinctly  this,'  continued  the 
speaker  :  *I  commenced  business  without  a  sin- 
gle shilling  of  capital  but  what  I  got  from  you. 
That  capita]  is  spread,  as  I  said,  tar  and  wide  ; 
hundreds  are  living  on  it,  and  doing  so  well, 
that  it  will  all  come  back  to  me  with  good  inter- 
est, and  through  me  to  you.  But  this  wiU  be 
the  work  of  time.  The  debtors  on  these  books.* 
pointing  to  mv  bag,  'must be  handled  with  much 
tenderness ;  for  any  attempt  to  extract  the  money 
out  of  them  rashly  must  break  ths  mall  up  ;  they 
give  lonjr  credit,  and  therefore  I  give  them  the 
same.  You  have  some  of  their  acceptances, 
which  they  cannot  pay  ;  neither  do  Uiey  expect 
to  be  called  on  to  do  so.  I  have  used  them  as 
my  tools  ;  their  acceptences  are  mere  acconuno- 
dations  to  me  ;  and  I  must  have  the  candor  to 
Inform  you  further,  that  all  the  paper  you  hold 
of  mine  is  not,  if  yon  attempt  to  enforce  pay- 
ment on  them,  worth  the  stomps  on  which  the 
bills  are  drawn.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  it  is  the 
same  to  you  as  if  the  acceptors  never  had  ex- 
ittence'-- 

'Beveral  members  of  the  committee  nodded 
their  heads  at  each  other  as  the  last  sentence  was 
nttered,  indicating  that  they  each  understood 
hii  meaning.  The  woollen-draper,  nothing 
abashed,  resumed, — 

*  'Unless  you  enable  me  to  pay  them  ;  and  } 
am  here  to  make  you  a  propoaition,  which  may 
meet  the  intereste  of  all  parties.  Consider,  gen- 
tlemen, that  t  am  your  debtor  for  nearly  ten 
thonslLud  pounds — that  you  have  no  available 
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•ecnrityfor  the  debtbnt  myMlf;  aad  inch  is 
the  peculiar  nature  of  my  trade,  that  if  it  be  brok- 
en np  jou  will  not  realise  a  half-crown  in  the 
pound.  On  the  other  hand,  jrentlemen,  if  jou 
leave  me  to  mana^re  my  own  anairs, and  continue 
my  trade;  I  will  undertake  to  pay  you  twenty 
shiJlings  in  the  pound,  and  your  interest,  as  reg- 
ularly as  heretofore.  The  proposition  I  have  to 
make  is,  that  you  enter  me  as  a  wholesale  dealer 
on  your  new  list — that  yon  continue  to  discount 
for  me  as  usual,  only  that  you  lessen  the  amount 
every  week  in  the  ratio  of  fifly  pounds.  With 
this  arrangement,  I  think,  eentlemen,  I  shall 
save  both  my  own  credit  and  your  money.' 

*Afler  having  been  desired  to  withdraw,  and 
to  wait  in  the  lobby  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Roffers,  the  then  chief  clerk  of  that  department 
ofiae  establishment,  came  out,  shook  hands,  and 
heartily  congratulated  the  woollen-draper  on  the 
success  of  his  address,  adding,  *I  am  authorised 
to  say  that  your  candor  and  straiffht-forward 
conduct  has  achieved  your  object.  The  propo- 
sition is  acceded  to  unconditionally  on  the  part 
of  the  committee.* 

*Ignoranoe  of  a  knowledge  that  fictitious  paper 
was  sent  into  the  dtscount-office,  on  which  mon- 
ies to  large  amounts  were  granted  by  the  au- 
thorities ot  the  Bank  of  England,  will  scarcely 
ever  be  pleaded  after  this.  But  if  it  should, 
what  answer  shall  we  give  to  the  fact,  that,  afVer 
the  arrangement  made  with  my  master  for  les- 
sening the  discounts  by  fifly  pounds  a  week,  he 
ever  afterwards  was  granted  almost  unlimited 
amounts  of  discount? — all  of  which  was  ob- 
tained, if  possible,  on  paper  more  valueless  than 
heretofore, — such  as  acceptances  of  his  own 
wife  and  daughters,  dated  in  the  country,  and 
made  payable  in  London. 

*I  know  not  how  far  I  may  be  justified,  gentle- 
men,' continued  the  convict,  4n  supposing  that 
nny  part  of  my  statement  can  palliate  my  own 
offence;  but  you  must  admit  that  a  youth, 
brought  up  and  actively  engaged  for  seven  years 
in  such  a  school,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
think  much  of  circulating  a  mad«-up'bUl^  as  we 
used  to  designate  them,  especially  as  they  were 
never  intended  to  defraud  others — ^the  intention 
of  tradesmen,  who  have  had  recourse  to  such 
means  to  stop  a  gap,  has  ever  been,  I  may  pre- 
sume, to  pay  them  when  due. 

•The  house  in  which  my  brother  served  his 
time  ran  a  bill  career  differing  very  little  f^m 
the  one  I  have  described,  which  brought  both  of 
US  in  contact  with  all  the  bill-mongers  and  bill- 
brokers  in  London. 

*I  am  now  made  sensible  of  the  destructive 
effects  on  every  moral  principle  we  possessed 
which  this  initiation  into  life  exercised.  The 
handling  of  such  bills  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
describe  was  an  every-day  occurrence  with  us ; 
and  in  the  education  of  habit  was  merged  all 
reflection  as  to  their  illegality.  , 

•But  the  Bank  of  England  was  not  the  only    ance  p 
channel  through  which  discount  for  these  bills    _ 


inf  for  his  customer ;  then  taking  him  into  hit. 
private  room,  address  him  as  fellows :  *8ir,  as 
you  are  become  very  irregular  in  your  account 
with  us,  and  there  are  several  returned  bilb  re- 
maining with  us  unpaid,  I  ftel  it  to  be  my  du^ 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  bills  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  into  our  house.  A  hint,  I  suppose, 
will  be  sufficient.  Let  them  be  all  paid.  We 
shall  not,  however,  offer  any  bar  to  your  opening 
an  aecount  elsewhere.  Only  let  me  advise  yon 
to  take  eare  of  yourself  for  the  fUture.  But  let 
our  bills  be  paid,  or  good,  substantial,  bonajid^ 
bills  be  substituted  for  them.'  "* 

That  the  era  to  which  this  statement  refers 
was  an  extraordinary  one  none  will  doubt. — 
Man^  persons,  availing  themselves  of  the  indis- 
criminate manner  in  which  the  Bank  of  England 
effected  their  enormous  issues,  opened  bankiii^- 
houses  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  granting  dis- 
counts on  bUb.  The  affairs  of  one,  which  com- 
menced on  this  principle,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town  at  that  period,  remain  unsettled  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  the  proprietor  himself  having  been  in 
prison  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Then,  also, 
parties  of  tradesmen  united  under  a  compact  to 
raise  money  on  cross  acceptances,  with  which 
either  to  commence  business  or  extend  the  range 
of  their  mercantile  speculations. 

The  recollection  of  these  days  call  up  a  thou- 
sand associations  connected  with  the  moral 
changes  which  society  has  undergone,  that  can- 
not be  understood  by  those  who  Iiave  only  had  a 
view  of  its  modern  phases.  Not  more  than  five- 
and-thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  things  were 
enacted,  by  men  then  considered  respectable, 
for  which  they  would  now  be  deemed  swindlers, 
and  treated  as  such  in  our  courts  of  justice. 

The  narrative  of  the  younger  convict  was  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  sister. — 
When  they  were  announced  he  flew  to  the  bars. 
The  first  visit  a  condemned  man  has  firom  those 
who  are  dear  to  him  is  as  painful  a  moment  as 
any  he  has  to  pass  through.  He  is  in  one  in- 
stant informed  of  the  tainted  isolation  ef  his  {posi- 
tion, when  the  mind  shudders  and  shrinks  into 
itself  at  the  thought  of  never  again  being  per- 
mitted to  press  the  hand  or  cheek  of  her  who 
gave  him  birth,  er  to  clasp  in  his  arms  those 
whom  he  loves  and  by  whom  he  was  loved. 

There,  separated  even  from  the  reach  of  his 
touch,  stood  those  who  had  all  their  lives  minis- 
tered to  his  comforts,  and  in  whom  all  his  afl^- 
tions  were  concentrated.  Even  an  endearing 
word  was  polluted,  and  lost  its  efficacy,  by  the 
presence  of  the  keeper,  who  stood  between  the 
double  row  of  bars  that  kept  them  apar^ 

In  the  bound  of  joy  that  came  wiUi  their 
names,  a  momentary  xbrgetfulness  of  his  situa- 
tion had  4>a8sed  over  the  mind.  The  approach 
to  the  bars  dispelled  the  happy  delusion.  The 
blood  paused  in  its  course,  and  lefl  the  counten- 
ance pale  as  the  image  of  death.    The  expres- 


was  obtained.  Private  bankers,  during  the  bill- 
mania,  made  advances  on  them,  and  I  believe 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were.  1  have 
known  more  than  one  instance  of  a  banker  send- 


*  Thi«  is  precisely  the  laagoage  Sir  William  C^artif 
is  said  to  have  used  qb  a  similar  oeeasioD  to  Hoaiea, 
who  took  the  bint  and  paid  bim--afterwards  relapaiag 
uto  the  tasM  practise  ui  another  q«arter. 
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ibn  of  <MigbtatM6iiig  thoie  who  weredetf  to 
him  died  oa  their  passage  to  the  lips;  and  the 
feelings  of  affectioa  themselres  seemed  on  the 
instant  to  hare  become  defanot. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  also  under  the 
inflnenee  of  their  situation,  and  were  bathed  in 
tears.  It  required  no  words  to  explain  the  in- 
tensity of  their  anguish;  and  as  the  eold  damp 
gloom  of  the  pl>oe  cnilled  the  heart  and  repress* 
ed  warmth  or  expression,  they  mA  three  for  some 
jBunutes  remained  in  silenoe,  with  heads  hang* 
ing  down  like  mourners  over  the  remains  of  the 
BOW  dead.beloved. 

During  the  pause,  the  elder  brother  was 
brought  to  the  bars.  His  altered  countenance 
broke  the  spell,  for,  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
appearance.  The  portrait  of  his  former  seHwas 
gone;  «nd  the  deplorable  condition  of  his  mind 
was  written  in  legible  eharaotevs  in  his  eye. 
He  gave  his  mother  and  sister  a  look  that  must 
be  sees  to  be  understood.  It  was  not  the  look 
of  madness  or  of  idiotoy ,  but  a  mixture  of  utter 
despair,  aftctioBy  and  fear.  He  was^  however^ 
the  first  to  speak,  saying  to  his  mother,  *  What 
brought  you  here  ?' 

The  mother  replied  by  asking  her  oUier  son 
in  almost  ohoaking  accents,  what  had  happened 
to  Richard?  James  remained  still  silentf  while 
it  was  beeeming  erery  moment  more  apparent 
that  the  females  could  not  much  longer,  fVom 
agitation,  maintaia  their  position -^  each  was 
grasping  a  bar  of  the  iron  rails  for  support;  and 
the  dantf  hter,  with  her  disengaged  avm,  was  ma- 
kin|f  a  teeble  effort  to  sustain  her  mother  in  an 
upqghtpoeitioo. 

*Qo,  go,'  said  Richard,  in  a  hurried  manner; 
*yoa  knew  not  where  you  aie.  Make  your  es" 
eape — make  your  escape  !' 

James,  wImso  feelings  had  mastered  his  rea* 
sen  and  resolution,  and  who  had  the  ifhtAe  tim^ 
with  heaviitf  chest  and  rigid  features,  indicated 
that  his  su&nngs  were  too  intense  to  be  ea« 
pressed  in  words,  seemed  to  recoTer  in  a  de^pee 
as  his  brother  spoke,  ffiTing  him  a  look  of  mty* 
ing  interest,  that  said,  *Hard  as  is  the  task  of 
brooking  our  situation,  and  shameful  as  is  our 
condition,  I  still  possess  a  heart  that  can  com- 
miserate a  brother  stricken  to  the  heart  with 
grief  and  fear.' 

It  was  .now  impossible  for  the  mother  and 
her  daughter  to  remain  any  ienger  at  the  bass, 
as  other  Tisitors  pressed  forward  {  andy  eonsid* 
ering  the  purpose  and  ocoasioa  of  their  visit, 
ribaM  tongues  were  f(M^*  Pride,  therefore, 
eame  and  mingled  itselt  with,  grief.  The  mo* 
ther  and  daughter  waved  their  hands  and  fell 
heok,  to  give  place  toothers  who  had  been 
boMmght  up  in  a  less  delicate  sohoo],  and  be* 
tweeii  whom  and  themselves  there  was  net  the 
sfightest  versimilitude  beyond  that  of  being  of 
the  same  sex. 

'Jack,*  c^d  o^t  a  female,  elbowing  her  way 
to  the  grating,  'it  was  that  blue-bottle,  that 
amaehed  you,  the  f-^**- 1'  ,  Bui  the  reader  must 
imagine  tne  language  in  which  the  most  guilty 
and  depraved  of  our  speeiesafe  capable  of  oIoUh 
ing  their  acrifnoniouft^feeliiigi^  anid  firom  which 
deuoacy  shrinks  as  from  the  touch  of  an  adder. 
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*Poor  fellows !'  ejaculated  the  mother,  as  the 
ordinary,  who  had  watched  the  interview,  drew 
them  away,  if  possible,  to  assauge  the  anguish 
of  their  minds  by  soothing  words,  and  holding 
out  the  hope  that  mitigating  circumstances 
might  yet  be  discovered  to  avert  the  execution 
of  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

*Ood  be  merciful  to  them,  and  *tomper  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb!"  exclaimed  James, 
breaking  silence  as  he  lost  sight  of  his  mother 
at  the  angle  of  the  wall.  The  two  brothers  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  gating  into  each  other's 
eyes,  as  if  to  penetrate  the  far-down  workings 
of  the  soul. 

*Are  they  coming?'  said  Richard,  his  coun- 
tenance chaBMg  as  the  dark  thought  of  death 
passed  over  hw  mmd. 

«Come !'  replied  his  brother,  taking  his  arm; 
*come !  let  me  urge  you  to  reflection,  and  pre- 
pare fer  more  mamy  conduct  at  our  next  inter- 
view. Did  you  not  notice  poor  Mary?  Al- 
veady  fi^ed  with  |rrief^  fond,  affectionate  |^rl ! 
hei  destruetion  will  be  our  work.  May  the 
Onmipotent  pardon  as  both !  Come,  Richard ! 
dismiss  this  fearf\il  mood,  and  let  us  talk  like 
ratioaal  beings  of  our  hopes  fbr  the  ^ture,  and 
Hke  men  prepare  fbr  the  alternative  of  life  or 
death !' 

These  words  broke  the  brother's  gloomy 
q>eU;  the  passions  onee  mcne  rushed  in  too 
strong  for  oentfol.  He  struck  his  forehead 
with  hia  clenohed  hands,  and  called  down  im- 
precations on  the  black  villainy  of  those  who 
Bad  ocoasioned  hi»  conviction.  But  space  will 
Bol  permit  us  to  describe  all  the  alternations  of 
the  fitfbl  mic^d  of  thit«  criminal;  the  tide  again 
turned,  and  he  was  in  a  few  hours  the  same 
miserably-stricken  man  as  before. 

Having  selected  this  case  with  a  view  of  il- 
lustrating one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of 
forgery  in  former  years,  we  now  proceed  witl| 
the  vounger  eriminal's  aceount  of  himself  apd 
his  brother. 

*I  have  infermed  you,  gentk^men,'  he  contin- 
ued, on  a  second  interview,  and  being  requested 
to  proceed  with  the  history  of  his  case,  <of  our 
initiation  into  business.  At  the  termination  of 
our  apprenticeship,  it  was  natutal  fer  us  to  feel 
ambitious  to  commence  business  for  ourselves; 
and  this  w^  the  more  desirable,  as  our  father's 
demise  had  left  my  mother  and  sister  with  ^er^ 
slender  means  of  support.  They  were,  there- 
fere,  eamly  prevailed  en  to  come  to  town,  ai}d 
invest,  their  little  all— about  three  hnndied 
pounds— in  a  shop,  to  be  conducted  by  myself 
and  brother,  in  mv  line  of  business,  the  wooflen- 
duaperyt^e.  About  three  months  after  w<8 
had  oommenced  business,  a  cloth-factor,  whom 
I  had  never  known  but  by  name,  called  on  us, 
expressed  his  sense  of  our  integrity  and  pros- 

Cin  business;  but  adding,  ffom  the  know- 
I  he  hadiof  the  nature  of  the  trade,  be  was 
sure  wo  should  want  pecuniary  assistance. 
'Let  there  be  confidence  between  us,  and  1  will 
be  a  fiiend  to  your  house;  our  advantages  may 
be  mutual.'  Having  made  this  declaration,  so 
flattering  to  us,  and  so  plausible,  we  forthwith 
commenced  dealing  with  him  fer  goods,  and 
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be  spoil' commeBCed  draving  bilk  on  vf,  is  be 
■aid,  to  lead  into  the  bank,  and  enable  ua  to  re« 
oiprocate  with  him  in  the  use  of  readj  cash. 

'We,  howerer,  could  never  obtain  any  eaik 
from  lum  without  furnishing  other  bills  for  him 
ta  discount;  it  Hiade  the  tranaaetions,  he  said, 
more  regular;  he  was  not  at  all.  particular  what 
bUUhe  had,  but  they  must  be  a  third  person's 
acceptance. 

*At  the  time  this  declaration  was  made,  we 
were  very  considerably  in  his  debt,  tnongh  no 
payment  was  yet  due  on  the  ffoods.  It  must 
not  be  disguised  from  you,  geatiemen,  that  giv* 
ing  so  much  credit  ourselves,  we  early  placed 
many  irregular  bills  in  this  niaa's  hands  for 
discount;  and  it  must  also  be  stated,  that  we 
never  did  have  any  accommodatiow  of  tbia  na- 
ture without  his  sending  in  a  heavy  package  of 
goods  invoiced  at  his  own  price. 

'But  it  would  be  wearisome  to  you  were  I  te 
detail  all  the  transactionB  we  had  with  this 
man,  and  the  various  arts  and  tricks  by  which 
he  meshed  us  around.  He  would  neither  allow 
uato  deal  with  any  other  house,  nor  serve  us  at 
»>fair  price  himseif.  He  entered  our  counting- 
house,  demanded  a  sight  of  eur  books,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  our  debtors,  and  the 
amount  of  their  debts.  Whenever  we  made  an 
effi»rt  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  his  trammeb 
or  to  remonstrate  with  him,  he  threatened  to 
take  ns  before  a  magistrate,  and  call  on  us  for 
an  explanation  of  certain  bills  that  had  passed 
throu|fh  our  hands. 

<It  IS  natural  for  uaall,  gentlemen,'  oeniinued 
the  narrator,  <to  endeavor  to  exculpate  ourselves; 
b^t  you  will  observe  that  these  bills  were  not 
issued  to  obtain  or  support  a  sinking  credit; 
and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  drawn, 
but  for  the  artful  and  despotic  conduct  of  our 
pseudo-friend. 

'Much,  gentlemen,  as  we  had  seen  of  the  bill 
business  in  London,  we  were  neither  of  us 
aware  that  there  are  persons  who  prefer  such 
bills  as  those  to  which  I  allude,  and  on  which 
they  will  advance  money  in  preference  to  more 
substantial  paper.  Tou  may,  perhaps,  remember 
the  &te  of  poor  Revere,  a  few  years  since,  pros- 
ecuted by  a  hotel-keeper  in  Al ^le  Street, 

and  the  oflfer  that  was  made  to  him  in  prison, 
if  he  would  assign  and  alienate  his  right  to  cer- 
tain estates  in  iSd  West  Indies. 

'Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  it  from  actual  knowl- 
edge, that  there  are  fiahers  for  such  bills  pro- 
vided they  come  through  the  hands  of  parties 
whose  families  are  supposed  to  have  the  means 
of  pay  ing  the  amount.  Besides,  if  no  ulterior 
use  is  made  of  them,  they  will  always  be  the 
first  payments  a  falling  tradesman  will  make, 
even  if"^  all  other  creditors*  claims  remain  imli- 
quidated. 

'It  is  only  a  few  months  since  that  an  attorney 
whom  I  know  emptied  his  box  of  bills  before  me, 
when  I  pointed  out  two  of  a  thousand  pounds 
each,  that  I  thought  wers  good  for  nothing.^- 
*Nonsense,  man,'  said  he,  'these  two  bills  aie 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds!'  shewing  the  name 
of  a  man  of  family  at  the  back  of  them.  'Five 
hundred  pounds  mr  each  ef  the  members  of  the 


tuudf  te  pay  is  nothing :  those  ve  ntf  ietmBf 
and  ril  have  it,'  said  hecbucklingly^aeheloek* 
ed'the  bills  up  in  the  box  asain.' 

'Tou  are  wandering,'  smd  the  ordiinry^  m* 
tsKTuptinff  him, '  from  your  own  histny  .* 

'With  deference,'  answered  the  nriooner^  'I 
did  not  think  I  was  digressing.  I  hav^  no  ob- 
ject in  relating  my  story  but  to  prove  that  which 
every  person  less  informed  than  nljself  in  these 
matters  will  very  readily  substantiate,  vis.,  thai 
prosecutors  are  often^mea  more  guilty  than  the 
parties  they  accuse/ 

'Who  was  your  prosecutor?'  inquired  a  gentle- 
man present. 

'The  friend  who  took  us  by  the  hand  when  we 
first  went  into  business,'  replied  the  prieoaer; 
and  then,  continuing  his  story,  hd  said^  'Tee,  the 
amiable  gentleman  who  was  to  have  earned  ua 
through  all  our  difficulties.  It  is  my  opinieo 
that  it-is  his  own  knovrledffe  of  the  extent  to 
which  he  has  injured  us  that  makes  bin  now 
more  bitterly  our  enemy .  Perhaps  he  was  afraid 
of  our  taking  personal  vengeance  on  him;  or, 
perhaps,  he  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of 
the  existence  of  persons  who  were  aequainled 
with  his  villunotts  conduct:  many  prosecations 
have  arisen  from  one  or  both  of  tnese  cmnees. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
human  motives  beyond  those  of  gain.  Hairing 
robbed  us  of  our  aU,  I  cannot  tell  why  he  dliould 
seek  our  lives.  But  let  me  conclude  our  sad 
history.  We  remained  eight  years  in  business, 
or,  rather,  were  eight  years  under  his  tyranny. 
Ours  has  been  a  heavy  retribution;  almost  horn 
the  first  month  we  knew  our  prosecutor,  we 
have  not  had  an  hour's  peace  of  mind;  for  the 
period  of  eight  years  we  saw  ourselves  with  a 
nourishing  and  profitable  business,  yet  never 
could  reap  the  benefits  accruing  from  it.  We 
were  net  permitted  to  sell  any  goods  except 
those  sent  in  by  him,  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
him  his  own  exorbitant  price  for  them.  At 
length,  after  much  entreaty,  he  consented  to 
bring  the  accounts  to  a  balance,  and  as  we  ex- 
pected, there  was  a  considerable  sum  due  to  him; 
but  as  our  book  debts  more  than  covered  that 
amount,if  we  had  had  an  honest  man  to  deal  with, 
all  would  have  been  well.  I  will  noi  make  along 
story  ef  it, — passing  over  his  enormous  charges 
fer  interest,  and  omer  unfair  items,  but  state 
that  he  insisted  en  immediate  payment,  or  we 
must  take  the  consequences.  To  avert  this  blow, 
we  ultimately  agreed  to  give  him  a  warrant  of 
an  attorney  ror  the  amount,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  collect  our  debts  and  redeem  ourselves 
out  of  his  hands.  We  succeeded  in  jSaying  him 
all  within  three  hundred  pounds,  for  which  he 
ultimately  entered  up  judgment,  and  seixed 
our  stock;  when  another  creditor  with  whom 
we  had  recently  had  dealings  made  us  bank- 
rupts. Scarcely  had  we  passed  our  examination, 
when  we  were  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  forge* 
ry.  I  need  not  add  that  the  charge  was  found- 
ed on  two  of  the  bills  given  in  the  course  of  our 
dealings  with  the  prosecutor,  when  he  was  press- 
ing us  for  any  kind  of  bills  to  send  in  on  which 
to  obtain  discount,  always  saying,  '  Tou  know 
if  you  don't  meet  them,  I  must' 
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^GentleHien,  tneh  if  mj  ttoir;  Mty,  now, 
bave  we  been  more  ^ilty  or  an&rtunate  ?  If 
mj  conxcience  be  a  faithfbi  jad^e,  saring  the  ig- 
nomin^  that  awaits  \ia,  I  wovla  not  ezohani^ 
"conditiona  with  that  man.  He  may,  perhaps, 
^erire  some  eoniolation  from  the  reflection,  that 
his  harpy-like  mode  of  doing  businfesa  may  find 
its  parallel  in  most  walks  m  trade,  but  I  defy 
him  to  be  happy.* 

The  effects  of  commerce  in  ciyilixing  a  conn- 
try  are  wonderful;  bat  the  good  is  greatly  alloy- 
ed by  the  too  frequent  concomitant,  the  destruc- 
tion of  morality,  It  too  often  engsnders  a  grasp- 
ing  spirit  and  a  cupidity  that  fVeeze  the  warm 
springs  of  beneyolence  in  the  heart.  When, 
faoweyer,  the  work  of  fain  is  oyer,  and  a  retros- 
pection of  the  past  awaiens  the  conscience,niany 
sad  hours  accompany  the  dose  of  life.  At  t^ 
tune  this  case  occurred,  the  goyernor  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank,  merchants  and  bankers  in  gen- 
eral, looked  on  with  perfect  indifference,  a^d 
without  emotion,  while  rows  of  human  beings 
were  hung  up  for  their  benefit,  as  they  actuislTy 
thought  and  often  affirmed.  Nor  is  it  impro^ba- 
ble  that  the  same  state  of  things  would  hare 
continued  to  this  day,  had  not  the  same  loye  of 
gain  discoyered  that  they  were  in  error,  and  that 
to  stop  hanging  for  forgery  was  the  most  fikely 
method  to  abate  the  crime.  Together  witn 
some  expositions  which  Re  gin  a  may  pride  her- 
self in  haying  laid  before  the  public. 

The  £ite  of  the  brothers  appeared  to  excite 
interest;  such^  howeyer,  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing in  the  city  at  the  time,  on  the  question  of 
forgery,  that  none  came  forward  to  pray  that 
their  liyes  might  be  spared;  yet  three  years  sub- 
sequently to  their  execution,  the  bankers  were 
seen  petitioning  the  goyernment  to  repeal  the 


capital  part  of  the  pnniahment,  on  the  plea  that 
it  augmented  the  number  of  forgeries.  The  sey- 
eral  interyiews  that  were  granted  to  the  broth- 
els with  their  mother  and  sister  w«re  of  too  pain- 
ful a  nature  to  be  detailed  at  length:  they  may 
be  more  readily  imagined  than  described.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  case  was  the 
condition  to  which  Richard,  the  elder  brother, 
was  reduced  immediately  after  his  condemna- 
tion. 

It  has  firequently  been  stated  that  in  cases 
where  persons  of  superior  station  in  society  base 
been  under  orders  ior  execution,  they  haye, 
through  interest,  obtained  narcotic  druijrB,  by 
which  their  sufferings  haye  been  lulled,  and 
their  feelings  sunk  in  fisrcetfulness;  and  that  in 
that  state  the^  haye  been  led  to  the  scaffold,  per- 
fectly ( II AtfD Bible  of  wb*t  was  going  en. 

In  LhiB  inaUtice,  the  elder  brother,  Buihard^ 
fell  into  a.  Ata^te  of  partial  LnneiiBjbLlitjf  through 
the  in  U'! DAj if  of  bia  fe&l mgn.  M andr jL^am  ch3A 
not  more  eff^ctualW  hnve  thrown  Kim  Inlo  » 
state  of  ^p^&rent  forge tfulneU| — we.  j^ay  anptt* 
rtntf  for,  alihough  bis^^yvs  spoke  of  tcrribk  tuar- 
falnen^^  h^  could  not  be  hrougbt  to  give  »py  ati- 
swer  wh*n  the  subject  of  biB  Bpecdy  dUsolutiAii 
was  rt?  verted  to.  He  tiycognised,  however,  Ibe 
brothor^  motheri  and  sister;  but  could  nol^  or 
would  Bwt,  keep  uji  &  coniecled  ccmverwlion 
with  them.  It  appeared,  as  if  in  mercy  to  tk<9 
weakness  of  his  resolution,  the  mind  had  b^n 
suddenly  rendered  too  imbecile  to  entertain  so 
weighty  a  subject  as  thecontemplation  of  death- 

The  brothers  had  been  partners  in  business, 
— they  were  partners  in  the  crime  for  w^ich 
they  forfeited  their  liyes. — they  died  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  scaffold^— and  were  interred 
in  the  same  graye. 
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STANZAS 

On  reading  of  the  soldier  IThonas  Ramsay,  of  the  Royal  MarioesJ  who  died  ia  ike  Military  Hospital  fra^k  U^ 

dreadful  effects  of  severe  dogging. 


BT  MRS.  CRAWFORD. 


And  this  is  Englaad !    This  is  the  boasted  spot 

That  liAs  its  bead  above  the  natiens  all ; 
The  freeman's  heiBe— where  petty  ^ranU  blot 

Our  page  of  glory,  by  the  soldier's  fall. 
Yes  I  ourbold  ehivslfy,  whose  blood  bath  dyed 

The  battle-plain,  te  garland  England's  brow! 
Whose  daring  prowess,  in  the  combat  tried. 

Was  never  seen  beiore  the  foe  to  bow  3 
Must  quail  and  crouch  beneath  a  despot's  nod  5 

And  bear  the  lash  of  tormre  to  Ike  bone. 
Like  eastern  slave,  as  if  there  were  no  God ! 

But  man's  Vile  passions  ruled  the  worid  aloae 
Oh  !  less  than  men,  that  wear  the  human  form ) 

Blood-thirsty  chieftains  of  that  eallant  band, 
Compell'd  to  witness  (with  life's  feelings  warm) 

The  execution  of  the  fell  command  *, 
To  see  their  brave  companion,  in  the  bloom 

And  stren^^  of  manhood,  bow  beneath  the  stroke 
That  seat  him  recking  10  a  timeless  tomb, 

In  heart,  in  spirit,  as  in  body,  broke ; 
Ge.  human  revellers  in  human  gore, 

Quaff  the  fiill  goblet,  and  enjoy  the  jest, 
The  song,  the  dance,  and  hug  the  golden  store 


Of  life's  ei^oymeals  to  sash  heartless  breast. 
Let  not  the  vision  of  the  murdered  dead, 

The  biokea  hearts  that  he  hath  left  b«^lnd, 
Disturb  your  joys;  still  bear  the  lofly  head. 

And  play  t^e  petty  Neros  of  mankind 
Amopgst  your  slaves:  for  what  are  they  but  slayes, 

Who  have  the  privilege  of  man  resigned  j 
Thus  to  be  sent  dishonored  to  their  graves. 

Q  England !  O  my  country !  boast  not  thou 
Thy  mighty  deeds  for  slaves  beyond  the  see. 

Till  thou  hast  wiped  away  the  blood,  thai  now> 
Like ''angels  trumpet- tongued,'  aeeuselh  thee. 

What  would  the  language  of  a  Tell  have  b^u-!- 
Tbe  freeman's  model  I— he^  the  Rlorioas  Swiss  1 

Whose  arrows  did  a  nation's  freedom  win  t 
Rouse !  brothers,  rouse !  and  burst  a  chain  like  this ! 

Start  like  hiefa  racers  for  the  mighty  roal  3 
Wake  every  thrilling  nerve  in  freMom^  eause) 

Call  00  4lie  noble--<ia  the  just  in  soul, 
To  expunge  our  Draco  code !  and  frame  new  law^*^ 

Laws  that  all  Freemen  in  a  .Christian  1^^ 
May  ask,  and,  if  not  granted,  may  command ! 
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A    FA8SAGE    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    ALFIEEI. 
[Trom  the  Londoa  AMropcliUa  for  Pobmrj.] 


BT  J.  C.    C. 


Two  mtn  who  bad  §onghi  for  proteetion  from 
the  rays  ol  the  ran  in  an  arbor  which  wa<  over- 
■hadowed  by  the  thick  leavei  of  a  wide  apread- 
ing  Tine,  were  aeated  oppoaite  to  each  other, 
leaqing  on  a  table,  And  smoking  p^rfmhed  eigar- 
ettoa. 

The  elder,  who  appeared  to  be  about  forty 
jeara  of  age,  waa  tall  and  pale;  his  cbatonie  which 
waa  rich  although  aimple,  had  aomewhat  of  a 
military  appearance  abont  it.  Ai  for  the  Tonng- 
er,  he  was  characterised  by  that  sloTonfy  ele- 
gance which  had  begun  to  be  fishionable  in 
Italy  as  well  aa  in  France,  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centanr. 

«Faith,  Alfieri/  said  the  elder  of  the  twe,<yoa 
were  the  laat  person  in  the  world  i  expected  to 
hare  n^et  at  Abano.* 

*Tet  methinksthe  sick  man's  place  shovld  be 
where  he  may  hope  to  mend  his  health.* 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  count: 

*The  fact  is,  yon  do  look  paler  than  naual; 
haTO  yoo  conralted  the  beft  physicians?* 

•Tei.' 

•And  what  do  they  say?* 

*The  same  thing  orer  and  OTer  again.  They 
promise  me  in  the  winter  that  I  shall  be  well  in 
the  aammer;  and  when  the  summer  comes  and 
I  feel  no  relief,  they  assure  me  that  I  shall  be 
better  in  the  winter.  The  Milanese  dootofs  re- 
commend the  air  of  Naples,  and  the  Neapolitan 
doctors  that  of  Milan;  and  so  they  go  on,  turn- 
ing me  OTer  fh>m  one  to  the  other,  until  I  expect 
some  day  to  die  on  the  road  between  these  two 
places,  if  I  contmne  to  follow  all  their  ordinan- 
ces.' 

<Come,  come,  nonaense,  did  yon  cTcr  hear  of 
any  body  dying  at  your  age?' 

'Sometimes,^  murmured  Alfieri  penshrely,aBd 
shaking  his  head. 

*I  bet  I  know  what  ails  you:  you  hsTO  eter- 
nally in  your  mmd  the  predictions  of  your  old 
sorceress.' 

*Am  I  wrong,  Cellini?  I  was  only  twelTe 
years  of  age  when  that  old  woman  told  me  all 
that  has  happened  to  me  since.  She  said  that  1 
should  leaye  Piedmont,  that  I  should  become  a 
poet,  and  that  you  would  be  eelebrated.' 

*And  that  you  would  die  at  thirty-fiTO.  Who 
doesn't  know  that  part  of  your  history?  You 
hsTo  written  on U  an  admirable  sonnet  which  all 
Italy  knows  by  heart  But  that  a  man  like  you 
should  put  faith  in  the  mammery  of  an  old  wo- 
man, is  what  I  cannot  understand.' 

The  count  sighed,  but  made  no  anawer:  aehort 
silence  ensued. 

•Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is  that  kills  you?*  re- 


joined CelHoi.  'At  the  bottom  yon  are  not  ill« 
you  are  ouly  low  spirited/ 

•That'll  what  the  dM^ra  say,'  replied  the 
count  iadly,  <but  I  feel  ft  will  Carry  me  oT  aC 
last.' 

•Why  not  seek  for  seme  dIatraetioBa  P  Why^ 
don't  you  tmVel'  VThen  yeii  qmtted  Milan, 
your  intSBtion,  if  I  miitake  not,  wo  to  go  t9 
Spain.* 

•I  haTO  been  there.' 

•  Ah !  indeed— and  fh>m  thenen  to  franee.' 

'I  haTO  been  there.' 

•And  thence  to  Ckrmany.' 

•I  baTe  been  there.' 

•But  you  must  haye  been  CTerywhere,  if  that 
ia  th€  case.  The  fact  is,  I  know  you  are  a  most 
ezpeditioua  traTcHer;  you  traTcrae  each  couU' 
try  as  fast  as  your  horse  can  gallop;  bat  you 
can't  haTO  had  time  to  aee  anything.' 

*Pardon  me;  I  haTO  aeen  mountains,  cities, 
roads,  and  plains;  and,  in  the  midat  of  all  this, 
numberless  myriads  of  human  beings  Very  busy 
doing  nothing.' 

•And  what  did  you  particularly  notioeT 

•Three  aplendid  institutions, — the  sMggm 
in  Oermany,  the  foUu  in  Fhmce,  and  the  tnfw- 
rition  in  S^n.' 

•You're  as  full  of  satire  as  oyer,  I  see,'  said 
Cellini  laughing;  •a  misanthropist  and  a  repab- 
liean,  a  real  descendant  of  Brutus  in  the  p«pai 
states.  But  really,  Alfieri,  you  do  not  deserve 
the  faTora  which  fortmie  has  hestowed  upon  you; 
all  our  theatres  ring  with  your  triumphs.  Italy 
has  its  eye  upon  you;  you  are  noble,  nch,fo«Bg, 
and  Tct  you  seem  tired  id  life.  What  is  it  jou 
would  haye  to  be  happy  ?' 

•That's  more  than  I  can  say;  something  per^ 
haps  which  ia  peaseaaed  by  the  lowhest  of  cJie 
crowd  who  eoyer  me  with  acdaraaliona ;  a 
retired  habitation,  an  obscure  destiny,  an4  a 
woman  who  would  loye  me,  seated  by  my  aide.' 

*Bnt  what  hindera  you  iVom  haying  all  tlila, 
Alfieri  ?' 

Alfieri  ahmgged  up  his  shoulders,  and  hearad 
a  deep  aigh. 

•Tou  forget,'  said  be,  •that  chance  has  made  a 
celebrated  man  of  me,  and  a  celebrated  maa  is 
like  a  wild  beast,  eyerybody  rushes  to  get  a  night 
of  him.  Eyery  man  thinks  that  he  haa  a  right 
to  spy  into  my  actions;  I  am  neyer  alone;  my 
books  are  like  couriers,  they  announce  m^  ar- 
riyal  whereyer  I  go.  As  soon  as  1  appear  in  an 
assembly,  farewell  to  free  and  friendly  conyer- 
sation;  uniyeraal  silenee  preyaila,  the  guests  are 
all  en  the  tip4oe  of  expeatation;  ^ey  expect  to 
hear  me  speak  as  if  I  were  a  book.    The  women 
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»•  1^  ntent  tiinmf  h  fiwr,  or  ^lie  thaw  gt^e 
themielTes  ain  to  ittraot  mj  notice*  Broiighl 
up,  as  I  waa,  almoat  ia  the  iiiidat  of  woods,  le- 
oJodod  from  soetoty  ia  mj  youth,  1  ftel  eoafased 
at  benf  singled  out  as  the  objeet  of  univaisal 
attention:  unable  to  distingnish  between  real 
sympathy  and  impertinent  cnriosiiyi  I  wcap 
myself  «p  in  my  roserre,  and  remain  silent.  X 
am  therefore,  considered  proud,  when  I  am  on- 
ly unhappy.  Ah !  were  1  aoor,  destitute,  mis- 
erable,  1  soigbt  belioTo  in  tiie  affection  of  thote 
wko  surround  me;  but  I  am  now  ever  in  d«ub: 
whether  it  is  myself  or  my  reputation  which  is 
•ought  after/ 

*I  understaad—joa  are  as  unfortunate  as  a 

*  You  seem  te  jest,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  noTor- 
tkeless.  When  I  arriired  here,  I  thought  1  had 
eaca^  all  my  troubles;  ibr  a  few  days  1  was 
fr«e  to  live  like  eyerybodY  else,  1  was  compara- 
tirely  happy — ^but  the  arriral  of  a  man  who  had 
•een  me  I  don't  knew  where,  destroyed  eyery- 
thing/ 

«lliat's  the  way  of  the  world,'  said  CeUini-. 
*your  celebrity  is  a  burden  to  you,  and  1  who 
work  my  fingers  off,  remain  buried  in  the  most 
enyiable  obiourity.' 

*lt's  your  own  fitalt;  you  don't  stick  to  any- 
thinff  seriously/ 

*My  dear  count,  you  seem  to  forget  that  I  am 
In  the  pay  of  an  trnpretsarie,  obliged  to  haye 
three  acta  ready  eyery  month.  You  don'tknow 
what  It  is  to  be  a  composer  te  a  theatre;  it*a  like 
the  landlord  of  a  public  house,  where  there  is  a 
continued  eill  on  his  genius.' 

'Until  he  at  last  geta  to  the  bottom  of  it.' 

'That's  just  what  has  happened  to  me;  I  man- 
aged to  liye  some  time  on  aoout  a  doxen  decent 
ideas— you  know  what  an  idea  is,  a  thing  you 
can  dish  up  with  fifty  different  sauces;  you  can 
put  the  beginning  at  the  end,  the  middle  at  the 
begiiming,  and  people  wonder  at  the  author's 
fecundity.  I  went  on  in  this  manner  for  about 
three  yeirs;  but  at  last  the  public  discovered 
that  1  gave  turned  cloth  for  new— I  was  hiss- 
ed.' 

*Well,  and  how  did  you  manage  then?' 

*Why,  I  determined  to  travel  and  regenerato 
my  ideas.' 

'  And  do  you  snoceed?* 

'Quito  certain  of  it.  There  are  a  peat  many 
peraons  at  Abano,  and  plota  are  as  thick  here  as 
the  grasshoppers  were  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Pharaoh.  In  less  than  a  month,  I  warrant  you 
that  1  ahall  have  gathered  matoriala  enough  for 
as  many  comedies  and  dramas  as  will  last  me 
tan  yeaia  at  a  moderate  calculatioo.  1  only  ar- 
rived yesterday,  and  am  already  on  the  scent  of 
an  intrigue.' 

Alfieri  smiled  incredulously. 

'  'Tis  a  fact,'  continued  Cellini,  lowering  his 
voice;  ^yesterday,  heated  by  travelling  and  una- 
ble to  sleep,  I  ventured  Into  the  garden;  you 
know  the  small  pavilion  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
gravel  walk.' 

•Yea.' 

•Well,  I  was  strolling  about  near  it,  when  1 
heard  a  door  or  a  window  suddenly  dote.    1 


turned  ahoot^aad/ouBd  ngnelf  clieek  bf  Jofrl 
with  a  man.' 

«C^itbeposaible?' 

•Seeing  me.  he  stopped  short  and  seemed  ia* 
dined  to  speak;  but  he  altered  his  mind,  turned 
aw^,  and  disappeared. 

'Did  you  diatingniah  bis  featuresr 

'As  I  do  yours  now— it  was  splendid  moon- 
light.' 

•And  you  would  recognise  him  again? 

'I  have  done  so  akeady.' 

'How?' 

'This  morning  I  saw  him  in  the  pump-room.' 

'Do  you  know  bis  name?' 

'They  call  him  Marliano.' 

The  count  atarted  np  wi^h  vivacity. 

'Are  you  sure  he  came  out  of  the  pavilion?' 

'I  oouldn't  awear  to  it,  but  I  think  he  did.' 

'And  you  are  aure  that  it  was  close  to  the 
pavilion  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden',  near  the 
poplar  treea,  that  you  met  him 7' 

•Yea,  under  the  windows  of  the  Harobionese 
Alcansa.' 

Allieri  turned  pale,  hiii  lips  trembled  convul- 
sively, but  be  mastered  his  emotion  and  aat 
down  again. 

'You  see  that  I  haven't  lost  my  time,' continu- 
ed Cellini,  who  had  not  remarked  the  count's 
unessineiis.  '1  am  on  the  scent  of  a  love  affair, 
which  will  no  doubt  furnish  me  with  some  ex- 
cellent scenes.  1  bad  already  remarked  thia 
Marliaoo,  on  account  of  his  being  lo  very  ugly ; 
he  looks  like  the  impenitent  thief,  in  my  idea. — 
Seeing  him  oontinudly  in  the  company  of  the 
marchioneia,  who,  by-the-bye,  appears  to  hate 
him,  1  at  first  took  him  for  her  husband,  but  1 
was  mistaken ;  there  is  a  secret  about  it,  which 
you  must  help  me  to  penetrate.* 

It  was  indeed  a  secret ;  but  it  was  not  only 
the  count  that  now  desired  to  discover  it.  Cel- 
lini was  far  from  being  aware  how  interested  his 
friend  was  in  this  mystery,  and  what  anguish 
his  reciul  had  inflicted  upon  him. 

The  marchioness  bad  been  about  three  months 
at  Abano.  She  bad  come  alone,  and  was  ill. — 
Alfieri  had  done  his  best  to  avoid  her ;  indeed, 
he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  aver- 
sion when  chance  threw  them  together;  but  the 
young  widow  did  her  utmost  to  overcome  a 
hatred,  the  cauae  of  which  she  redly  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  ignorant  of.  Subsequently  the 
count's  coldness  had  yielded  to  the  marks  of  in- 
terest which  he  received  from  the  marchioness, 
and  a  sort  of  intimacy,  which  became  more 
familiar  every  day,  sprang  up  between  them.— 
He  felt  that  this  woman  exercised  more  influence 
over  him  every  time  he  saw  her ;  that  his  exis- 
tence was,  as  it  were,  incomplete  without  ber 
aociety ;  and  that,  in  short,  his  happiness  de- 
pended on  the  continuance  of  that  friendship 
which  had  so  unexpected^  arisen  out  of  his 
former  dislike. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  telling  her  so  one  day, 
when  Marliaoo  arrived.  At  the  sight  of  this 
man  Biauca  appeared  confuaed ;  she  welcomed 
him  with  conceded  affright ;  there  arose  a  sort 
of  mute  combat  between  then),  in  which  the 
young  widow  was  vanquiahed. 
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Alfierillieii  renAiAred  that  Bhe  afmded  bim. 
It  f  eemed  to  him  af  if  thif  Marliano  exercised 
OTer  her  a  tert  of  jealoue  guardianahip,  to  whieb 
ahe  sabmitted,  but  against  her  wiil.  What  oon- 
nexion  could  there  exist  between  tbeee  two 
beiQfs  ?  Cellini's  aiory  cleared  tip  all  his  doubts, 
but  he  conld  not  brin^  himself  to  put  faith  in 
the  conclusions  which  it  seemed  to  warrant. — 
Then  who  was  this  Marliano  ?  A  first  xiaoee 
aeemed  to  indicate  one  of  those  men  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  frivolities  and  dissipations  of 
the  world ;  but  after  a  more  minute  examination 
he  descried  under  this  assumed  mask  a  violent 
tenacity,  a  stubborn  and  headstrong  will,  one  of 
those  ignoble  and  coarse  minds  in  a  case  of  ada- 
mant. Alfieri  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  study 
more  deeply  this  man's  character ;  all  his  ad- 
vances were  met  with  distant  civility  ;  indeed 
the  marchioness  always  interfered  to  put  ao  end 
to  any  discussion  which  might  arise  between 
them;  she  seemed  to  fear  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  one  day 
the  count,  on  descending  into  the  garden  rather 
earlier  than  usual,  met  the  young  widow  alone. 
It  was  the  first  time  since  the  arrival  of  Mar- 
liano, and  he  resolved  to  profit  by  it.  After 
several  uselera  attempts  to  discourse  on  indifl^er- 
ent  topics,  finding  that  he  became  more  and 
snore  embarrassed,  he  at  last  suddenly  stopped, 
and  taking  the  hand  of  the  marchioness — 

*What  nave  you  against  me  V  said  he  \  ^nd 
why  do  you  avoid  me  ?* 

*I  avoid  you!'  repeated  she;  *what  can  in- 
duce  you  to  think  so  ?* 

*Do  you  think  I  am  blind,  madam  ?  For  more 
than  a  fortnight  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
able  to  speak  to  you.' 

The  marchioness,  who  had  been  troubled  for 
a  moment,  had  now  recovered  herself. 

*Are  you  sure  that  it  is  my  &ult  V  asked  she, 
smiling ;  *we  seldom  find  those  whom  we  do  not 
care  to  seek.' 

<Ah,  madam  !  you  do  not  doubt  my  deaire  to 
partake  of  your  society  V 

*Why  not?  1  know  that  my  arrival  at  Abano 
displeased  you  at  first.  Did  the  intimacy  of  a 
lew  days  suffice  to  destroy  all  your  former  pre- 
judices?' 

The  count  blushed,  and  endeavored  to  excul- 
pate himself. 

*Do  not  attempt  to  deny  it,'  continued  the 
marchioness ;  ^ome  one  had  poisoned  your  mind 
against  me.  I  know  that  the  only  reason  of 
your  stay  was  your  being  obliged  to  wait  for 
some  letters  which  you  expected  ;  you  were  con- 
sequently compelled  to  put  up  with  my  society.* 
*1  do  not  know  who  can  have  given  you  all 
these  details,'  said  Alfieri,  with  unaffected  sim- 
plicity ;  *but  I  cannot  deny  my  faults,  or  con- 
ceal my  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  your  name 
awakened  in  me  a  painful  emotion,  and  that  f 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  it.  But  if  such  be  the 
cause  of  your  coldness  towards  me,  which  has 
succeeded  so  suddenly  to  your  prior  affability, 
you  punish  too  cruelly  a  prejudice  which  your 
presence  has  sufficed  to  dissipate.* 

*  And  may  1  ask  you  what  this  prejudice  might 
be?* 


•Wove  I  to  r^ie  to  give  yoo  dbe  explaniftioB 
you  demand,  you*  might  be  ineHnod  to  suppose 
that  it  arose  from  some  iajorious  repugnance  on 
my  part ;  but  your  presence  renewed  a  senaatloa 
of  sorrow  within  my  breast,  of  which  I  was  Mt 
the  master.' 

*And  for  what  reason  '' 

*I  once  had  a  friend,  madam,  who  bad  like- 
wise been  the  companion  of  my  studies.  We 
had  grown  tocether,  and  1  loved  him  as  children 
love  one  anomer,  because  they  are  of  the  saas 
age  and  enjoy  the  same  pleasures.  We  had 
ssparated,  but  kept  up  a  regular  correspondence, 
for  we  could  not  forget  the  happy  dajrs  of  our 
boyhood.  I  heard  that  he  lived  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him  at  Genoa.  About  a  year  baok  I 
learned  that  he  had  fatten  in  love  with  a  woman, 
beautiful,  admired,  and  coerted  by  all.  Two  of 
my  letters  remained  unanswered ;  at  last  I  re- 
ceived one  fVom  his  mother--'his  love  bad  been 
fatal  to  him.' 

*And  your  friend  was  eaHed '' 

*JuIio  Aldi.' 

On  hearing  this  name,  a  cry  escaped  the  mar- 
chioness. 

*it  was  then  that  1  heard  your  name  pronoau- 
ced  for  the  first  time,'  continued  Alfieri;  but 
seeing  that  the  young  woman  had  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands— *Pardon  me,  madam,  said  be, 
with  a  supplicating  and  agitated  voice,  *1  have 
affiicted  you,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  Now 
you  are  aware  why  i  wiahed  to  ^void  a  perfon 
whose  presence  recalled  to  me  <be  death  of  my 
friend.' 

*How  you  must  have  hated  me!'  exclaimed 
the  marohioBess,  bathed  in  tears. 

*No,  madam;  for  1  knew  that  you  did  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  prevent  their  duel;  that 
you  even  went  tn  the  place  of  rendeavous.' 

«Too  late  sir— too  late  !* 

*The  fault  was  not  yours,  and  Aldi's  mother 
rendered  yen  lull  justice;  she  did  not  accuse 
you  in  the  agony  of  her  grief,  but  the  yoaag 
man's  imprudence,  which  hail  exposed  him  to 
the  Baron  Rocea's  sword.  Ah,  how  often  have 
I  condemned  him  for  having  ventured,  in  the 
chances  of  a  duel,  a  life  full  of  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture! I  then  did  not  know  the  anguish  of  al- 
ways finding  near  the  person  beloved  a  ftce 
whoee  impassibility  insults  our  suflferings-— of 
hearing,  whenever  her  voice  is  heard,  the  voice 
ofanomer  who  answers  her  with  Auniliarity! 
Now  I  comprehend  why  Aldi  preferred  certain 
death  to  tortures  such  as  these;  for  I,  a  man  of 
thought  and  reveries  as  I  am,  who  never  touch- 
ed a  sword  in  my  life,  1  feel  a  thirst  for  abed- 
ding  blood;  a  challenge  is  ever  on  my  lipo,  and 
I  wish  to  be  placed  opposite  to  my  adversary, 
sword  in  hand,  to  acquire  the  right  of  lovinf 
exclusively  to  myself.' 

Alfieri's  voice  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  his  pale 
face  was  flushed,  and,  on  pronouncinf^  these 
last  words,  his  hand  was  outstretohed  as  if  he 
had  msped  a  sword;  the  marchioness  made  an 
involuntary  motion  to  stop  him. 

*Ah  !  you  need  net  fear,*  rejoined  he  with  a 
bitter  smile;  4  have  devoured  my  anger. 
What  right  had*l  to  provoke  a  rival  ?    Jeak^ay 
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Ifl  only  ]^Aitt04  lo  him  wW  iuk  hoj^  fort  re- 
turn to  hif  afleotion.  And  yet,'  coatmued  he, 
after  a  ihort  pawe,  *what  riik  diotld  I  ran  ia  a 
4Qe>  f  la  there  aet  a  terrible  one  eafaged  be- 
tween me  and  my  malady  ?  and  1  well  know 
what  will  be  the  iiaae  of  that' 

The  marchioness  had  iaaeai ibly  drawn  cloier 
to  lum.  Her  looke  were  filed  upon  the  poet*a 
d^ected  countenance  with  an  indescribable  ex- 
pression of  compassion,  and  she  said,  in  a  Toice 
treaabling  with  emotion,  *Oood  BeaTens !  what 
is  the  matter  with  yoa  '* 

^Do  you  ask  me  ?  Do  you  not  know  both  the 
cause  and  the  cure?  Nothing  but  a  little  af- 
fection which  might  inspire  me  with  the  desire 
to  live;  for  an  instant  1  had  imagined  I  had 
found  it;  I  then  breathed  more  freely;  I  felt  all 
the  rigor  d  my  youth  return,  because  I  was 
h«q>|^;  but  it  only  lasted  a  few  days,  for  1  soon 
perceiFed  that  my  hopes  were  groundless.' 

•Whotoldyooso?' 

*Bianca!'  exclaimed  he;  'have  I  aaderstood 
you  i  Speak,  I  beseech  you— for  pity's  sake, 
speak.* 

The  marchioness  was  about  to  answer;  but 
she  suddenly  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  tore 
herself  from  his  embrace.  The  cooat  raised 
his  «yes;  Marliaao  was  staading  at  the  comer 
of  tfae  parterre. 

The  Qenoeee  bowed  oddly.  On  seeing  him 
the  marchioness  had  fallen  baek  motionless  on 
the  bench,  he  advanced,  aad  without  appearing 
t»  notice  her  emotion,  inquired  after  her  health 
Willi  impassable  politeness. 

Aa  for  Alfieri,  the  anriral  of  this  man  at  the 
momeat  that  he  was  about  to  receive  an  avowal 
which  he  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  sought 
after,  had  at  first  drawn  firom  him  a  gesture  of 
anger;  but  his  attention  was  soon  attrac.ed  to- 
wards Bianca,  who  by  her  looks  appeared  to  be 
supplicating  Marliano.  Alfieri  felt  all  bis 
doubts  return;  an  invisible  instinct  pointed  out 
this  man  to  him  as  his  rival,  and  he  resolved  to 
do  bis  utmost  to  verify  his  suspicions.  Me  ob- 
served to  the  marchioness  that  it  was  time  to  go 
10  the  spring,  and  he  oflered  to  escort  her 
there. 

*1  thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  marchioness  with 
embarrassment;  *1  remain  here;  bit  do  not  let  me 
interfrre  with  your  arrangements.' 

*My  arrangements  are  yours,  madam,'  said  the 
count;  'you  anew  it— the  only  hours  that  I  en- 
joy, are  those  which  I  pass  with  you.' 

4  see,  count,  that  you  would  succeed  quite  as 
well  in  madn|^als  as  in  tragedy,'  replied  the 
marchioness  with  effort. 

Alfieri  shook  his  head.  *Do  not  rail,  I  be- 
aeeeh  you,  at  the  expression  of  a  sentiment 
wliich  you  know  to  be  sincere,'  said  he;  *you 
eannot  mistake  the  eanse  of  the  change  which 

I  ear  preeence  has  worked  in  me.  Before  I 
new  you  I  was  unhappy,  wearied  with  all  that 
vain  applause  which  is  called  glory.  I  saw  you 
— melancboly,  fetigue,  all  disappeared.  You 
have  acted  on  me  as  the  rays  or  the  sun  on  a 
drooping  plant — 1  owe  you  my  very  existence.' 
<Sir!'  exclaimed  the  marchioness,  terrified; 
and  then  she  turned  her  eyes  noon  Mtfliane, 
but  he  remained  calm  and  metionlesi. 


Alfieri  had  awlohed  her  fc>oks  aad  her  aia^e- 
ments. 

*Ton  will  excuse  me,'  rejoined  he,  tunung  to- 
wards the  Geneese:  ^aeh  confesaions  art  not 
aeually  made  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person. 
I  have  doubtless  been  indiser^et.' 

Marliano  bowed.  «I  feel  happy,'  said  he, 
^eoant,  to  have  inspired  you  with  so  mnch  oonfi- 
dence  as  to  induce  you  to  make  such  aa  avowal 
of  your  sentiments.' 

*I  assure  you,  signer,  that  I  rejoice  that  yoa 
hear  me.' 

*lt  is  rather  for  me  to  rejoice  to  find  that  a 
great  poet  employs,  to  express  his  passion,  an 
eloquence  which  others  ia  vaia  seek  for  ia  their 
feve.' 

The  iroay  with  which  these  last  words  had 
been  ironoanoed  had  something  so  cold,  so 
piercingr  about  it,  that  it  produoed  on  Alfieri  the 
effect  of  those  wounds  which  we  do  not  feel  at 
first;  but  when  he  understood  the  fall  force  of 
it,  a  flush  ot  indignation  caused  his  very  blood 
to  boil;  bis  eyes  iiuet  those  of  Marliano.  Bianea 
threw  herself  between  these  two.  glances,  in 
which  they  exchanged  their  hatred. 

*We  well  know  vour  gallantry,  count,'  said 
she;  *bat  we  have  had  quite  enough  on  that 
ehapter  for  to-day.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
spring,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  binder  you  from 
taking  your  accustomed  walk;  you  will  bring 
me  a  nosegay  on  your  return.' 

The  count  maide  an  effort  on  himself,  and 
took  his  leave.  Marliano  was  about  to  follow 
him. 

*Signor  Marliano  !'  exclaimed  the  marchion- 
ess, 'you  promised  to  read  me  a  chapter.' 

'The  Genoese  turned  towards  her,  a  sardonic 
smile  played  upon  his  lips:  »are  you  so  much 
afraid  for  him?'  said  he. 

Bianca  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart,  and  sat 
down  without  being  able  to  answer. 

*Yet  you  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  me, 
madam,'  rejoined  Marliano,  bitterly.  *Did  1  not 
allow  him  to  speak  of  his  lov^ .'  Did  1  not  sui- 
fer  his  insults,  for  his  intention  was  to  insult 
me  ?  Did  I  not  carry  my  patience  to  such  a 
pitch  that  be  must  have  thought  me  a  vile  cow- 
ard ?    Does  not  this  suffice  you  ?' 

*I  must  leave  this  place,'  said  the  marchioness 
with  anguish.  *!  cannot  stay  here  any  longer. 
I  shall  return  to  Genoa.' 

*I  am  ready.' 

Bianca  cast  on  Marliano  a  long  leek  of  terror 
and  indignation. 

*Te8,' continued  she,  *I  shall  return  to  Genoa, 
but  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the  world.  1  have 
efle  1  thought  of  it — my  determination  is  taken 
— I  snail  retire  into  a  convent.' 

Marliano  started.  What  say  you,  madam? 
A  convent?' 

*!  am  resolved.* 

*Impos8iblc !  So  young,  so  beantifhl — to  bury 
yourself  in  an  eternal  prison.' 

•Am  1  free  now  ?' 

The  Genoese  looked  at  her.  *It  is  to  avoid 
me  that  you  shun  the  world,'  said  he,  sorrow- 
full);  <you  then  hate  me  more  than  you  love  its 
pleasures.' 
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< And  vVmi  were  it  io,  haT^  joa  ttot  ferotfd'  me 
toitr 

•What  kave  I  done  ?' 

The  marchioness  briskly  raised  her  head. 
«Do  you  dare  aak  me  f*  said  she  with  indls^aat 
surprise.  *Baron  Rooca,  have  you  forgotten  the 
past  ?  Have  you  not  traced  around  me  a  iatal 
circle  ft4ilch  none  oan  pass  without  certain 
death  f  Ton  ask  me  wn^tyou  have  done. 
Haye  yon  net  profited  by  your  odious  addreas 
as  a^vYioe  to  assume  to  yourselt  the  authority  of 
a  guardian  oyer  me  against  my  will,  and  call  to 
mceount  all  those  wno  approach  me  ?  I  could 
not  demand  the  assistance  of  thofe  who  would 
haye  had  the  courage  to  protect  me  against  this 
tyranny,  for  it  would  haye  exposed  them  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  Sheltered  under  the  point  of 
honor,  you  would  haye  awaited  their  prorocd- 
tion—then,  master  of  the  arms  and  conditions 
you  would  haye  murdered  them  as  you  did  Uie 
unfortunate  Aldi.  Thus  have  you  enslayed  me 
to  your  will  during  three  years,  trembling  be- 
neath your  regard,  obliged  to  suffsr  your  socie- 
ty, anid  estranging  all  others  from  me  through 
Mar.  in  yain  haye  I  tried  to  escape  you;  you 
haye  followed  me  eyerywhere.  Eyen  here, 
where  I  had  fled  for  concealment,  you  appear 
under  the  false  name  of  Marliano,  as  if  you  had 
feared  that  yours  would  haye  been  the  signal  of 
my  flight— and  you  now  ask  me  what  you  haye 
done!^ 

Whilst  the  marchioness  had  been  speakin|^, 
the  Oenoese  had  turned  paler  and  paler;  his 
features  had  assumed  an  expression  impossible 
to  describe;  it  was  an  anguish  which  had  some- 
thing  cruel  about  it— a  sort  of  despair  which 
tormented  him,  but  inspired  tie  pity;  it  was  the 
grief  ot  Satan,  crowned  king  of  eyil  and  of  pain. 

*  Why  did  yon  not  loye  me  ?*  said  he,  fixing 
on  the  marchioness  a  withering  look  of  anger. 
*It  is  you  who  haye  caused  all  that  has  happened. 
Happiness  would  haye  softened  my  soul.  Ton 
haye  exasperated  it.  That  skill  which  yon 
Teproach  me  with — the  world  itself  forced  me 
to  acquire  it.  I  was  ugly,  abandoied;  I  requir- 
ed a  defence  against  contempt — 1  acquired  the 
art  of  killing.  What  had  at  first  been  necessity, 
became  at  last  a  habit— I  placed  my  honor  in  a 
science  which  1  had  studied  merely  as  a  safe- 
guard. Besides,  why  should  I  spare  those  who 
hate  me  ?  The  hatred  of  others  renders  us  cruel, 
madam.  Ah  !  as  soon  as  I  knew  you,  i  take 
heayen  to  witness  that  I  repented  ever  haying 
shed  blood— but  I  could  not  efface  the  past. 
My  loye  was  disdained.  I  saw  that  you  despis- 
ed and  hated  me.  I  was  then  seiied  with  a 
secret  rage.  Why  should  I  leaye  to  another  the 
happiness  which  bad  been  refused  to  myself? 
Would  you  not  eyen  have  thanked  me  for  it  at 
the  bottom  of  your  soul  ?  No !  if  I  am  crqel, 
Bianca,  it  is  because  i  cannot  bear  the  idea  that 
you  should  loye  another.' 

*Thtts  I  am  the  slaye  of  your  passion.' 

<I  loye  yeu  and  am  jealous.' 

•But  I — I  do  not  loye  you.' 

•I  know  It— I  know  it.  And  yet  your  loye 
would  change  my  whole  life,  and  redeem  the 
past.' 


He  seiaed  the  hands  «f  Bbmea,  aiui  ptWwod 
them  conyulsiyely  against  his  hearL  *Oh!  I 
loye  you,  Biaaca;  I  loye  you  as  man  neyer 
loved,'  exclaimed  he;  'why  are  you  without 
pity?' 

'Iieaye  me— leave  me,'  said  the  yonng  wo- 
man, strogglmg  to  escape. 

•What  can  I  do  to  induoe  you  to  listen  Io 
me?' 

•Leave  me,  I  say.' 

•Bianca,  yon  cannot  eternally  resist  mr  pray- 
ers— ^you  will  relent — I  love  >  on  too  much — ^you 
must  be  mine  at  last.' 

•A  convent  rather!'  exclaimed  the  young 
wenuin,  distractedly. 

•I  will  tear  you  from  it.' 
'  •Then the  tomb!' 

Marliano  let  drop  her  hands,  which  be  held 
in  his.  •You  love  the  count,^  said  he,  gnashing 
his  teeth  with  rage. 

The  marchioness  shuddered,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  buret  into  tears. 

•To-morrow  we  start  for  Genoa,*  said  he,  after 
a  long  silence. 

At  this  moment  some  person  appealed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  walk;  Marliano  offered  the 
coaatess  his  arm,  and  they  both  walked  away. 

Hardly  had  they  disappeared  among  the  trees, 
when  Cellini  crept  cautiously  from  behind  a 
dump  of  acacias  where  he  had  oonrealed  him- 
self. He  had  arrived  there  a  littie  after  Alfieri's 
departure,  and  having  distinguished  Jthe  yoiees 
of  the  marchioness  and  Marliano,  he  had  allow- 
ed his  curiosity  to  get  the  better  of  his  disore- 
tien.  Wishing  to  clear  up  the  suspicions  which 
he  entertained,  he  had  listened  attentively,  and 
had  hesrd  all  that  passed  between  them.  The 
beginning  of  their  conversation  had  only  excited 
his  aston&hment,  and  he  merely  saw  in  it  a  cap- 
ital subject  for  a  scenario^  but  the  end  had 
tau^t  him  the  part  which  Alfieri  played  in  the 
affair.  He  theiefore  ran  to  him  immediately, 
and  told  him  all  that  he  bad  discovered  thus 
opportunely.  His  revelation  was  for  the  count 
as  welcome  as  it  was  unexpected ;  his  doubts 
were  removed,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  beloved. 
Everything  was  now  explained;  the  trouble  of 
the  marchioness  at  the  sigh*  of  Marliaiio;  her 
timid  submission  to  his  will:  the  sudden  aiterar 
tien  in  her  behavior  towards  himself.  Hie  joy 
knew  no  bounds. 

•But,'  observed  Cellini,  'she  has  promised 
this  Marliano,  or  rather  this  Baron  Rocca,  to 
start  ^morrow.' 

•No,  no,'  exclaimed  Alfieri ;  •she  shall  stay. 
Ah  !  heaven  be  thanked  that  I  have  learned  the 
truth  :  for  this  once,  this  Baron  Rocca  will  And 
some  one  betwixt  him  and  the  woman  whom  he 
oppresses.' 

•Tou  forget  that  you  never  handled  an  arm  in 
your  lifo,  and  that  this  man  will  infrUlibly  kill 
you.* 

•I  do  not  care.' 

•Of  course  you  are  toe  happy  just  now  to  ears 
about  life  ;  only,  if  you  succumb,  the  maichioap 
ess  will  remain  without  a  protector,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  mercy  ot  her  persecutor.' 
•You  are  right.    But  need  I  fight  this  man  ? 


Uft  of  Alfien. 
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^oald  it  not  be  laffieient  to  pobliih  the  truth?' 

<lt  10  injariouf  to  the  baron;  he  will  challenge 
yon,  and  you  cannot  refuse  to  give  him  aatis- 
iaction,  or  it  will  be  laid  you  are  afraid.* 

•Well,  I  will  ^i7e  him  latitfaction.' 

'Then  be  will  kill  you,  and  you  will  not  have 
benefited  her  in  the  least.  Ton  walk  in  a  cir- 
cle out  of  which  Ton  can  find  no  itine.' 

Alfieri  stamped  with  rage  on  the  ground.  'Is 
it  possible  that  thispoint  ot  honor  can  cover  ev- 
ery enormity?  What!  because  a  villain  is 
clever  in  the  art  of  killing*  he  has  the  right  to 
force  you  to  silence,  or  to  murder  you  !  Strange 
Justice  of  the  world  !  If  I  refuse  to  allow  my- 
self to  be  aMsssinatedby  this  cut-throat,  a  thou- 
SMind  voices  will  be  raised  to  brand  me  as  a  cow- 
ard, and  my  celebrity  will  only  serve  to  publish 
mjr  shame  to  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  ren- 
der my  name  more  despicable.  Since  life  is 
nothing  but  an  arena  of  gladiators,  why  was  not 
I  taught  to  shed  blood  ?  What  use  is  what  I  am 
and  what  1  know,  to  me  ?  O  God  !  1  would 
barter  my  genius,  my  glory,  every  thing,  for  the 
science  of  a  fencing-master.  What's  to  be  dene 
— what's  to  be  dent  ?' 

'  formerly  a  bravo  might  have  served  your 
turn;  unfortunately  they  are  out  of  fashion 
now.* 

Alfieri  shook  his  head  and  remained  pensive. 
But  he  suddenly  awoke  from  his  reverie  : 
'Tes,'  murmured  he,  «it  must  be  so  \  it's  the 
only  means  I  have.' 

<  Wftiat  are  yon  going  to  do  '^  asked  his 
friend. 

'Tou  shall  know  very  soon,*  answered  the 
count,  and  be  left  the  room. 

The  following  hours  were  employed  by  him 
in  arranging  his  affairs  and  writing  his  last  in- 
stmciions  However  firm  the  soul  may  be,  such 
preparations  cannot  but  weigh  heavily  upon  it. 
There  is  always  some  smiling  corner  in  life, 
seme  happy  spot,  which  we  then  reeal  to  mind, 
and  to  which  the  humid  eye  looks  back  with  re- 
gret How  many  dooDts  arise,  how  many  anx- 
ieties do  we  rake  up  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts !  Will  our  name  be  long  remembered  '' 
Who  will  weep  for  our  loss  ? — Melancholy  re- 
flections, to  solve  which  we  dare  not  consult 
the  experience  of  the  past. 

And  Alfieri  thought  of  all  this :  of  the  moun- 
tains where  he  had  passed  bis  boyhood ;  of  his 
firsi  verses ,  of  the  old  woman's  prediction, 
which  was  now,  doubtless,  to  be  accomplished. 
He  then  examined  his  papers,  separating  his  fin- 
>  ished  compositions  from  these  which  he  had  as 
yet,  as  it  were,  only  sketched  eut,  the  children 
of  his  imagination,  which  he  intended  to  have 
Impressed  with  the  whole  power  of  his  genius 
and  experience.  Oh !  how  many  dreams  be- 
gun, how  many  inspirations  which  had  formerly 
but  faintly  glimmered  on  his  mind,  tlien  burst 
upon  him  in  all  their  glory  !  and  he  groaned, 
the  poet,  for  that  moment  had  furnished  him 
with  more  ideas  than  the  labor  of  a  whole  life 
could  develope.  And  he  was  about  to  hazard 
all  this  against  the  dexterity  of  a  bravo.  He 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
tear  from  it  the  treasures  which  were  about  to 
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perish  with  him.  For  eo  it  is  with  mm  :  he 
considers  his  intelligence  as  the  common  inheri- 
tauce  of  humtnity,  and  that,  were  he  to  keep 
aught  of  it  to  himself,  he  would  commit  a  rob- 
bery on  mankind.  He  cannot  take  upon  him- 
self to  carry  with  him  a  thought  unexpressed. 

But  tune  paaeed  away.  The  count  rapidly 
finished  to  put  every  thing  in  order,  lie  wrote 
to  his  sister,  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to  everything 
he  loved  in  this  world,  and  then  descended  into 
the  saloon. 

Cellini  and  Marliano  were  there  alone.  The 
former  was  warm  in  praise  of  a  volume  of  Mach- 
iavel  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

*1  do  net  know  it,'  said  Marliano,  coolly. 

*Shoold  yon  wish  to  read  it?'  asked  the 
young  man,  presenting  him  the  book. 

•I  never  read.* 

Cellini  hmked  at  him  with  astonishment.— 
This  was  the  epoch  of  the  regeneration  of  ideas 
which  ngnalixed  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Tbe  nobility  seemed  te  have  suddenly 
awoke  from  the  long  torpidity  in  which  they  bad 
lain,  to  study  something  more  than  the  mere  art 
of  gallantry,  or  the  noble  science  of  arms.  Thert 
was  a  universal  rush  towards  literature,  so  that 
a  man  who  declared  that  he  could  not  read,  wae 
cocridered  as  extraordinary  a  being  as  a  cour- 
tier of  the  reign  ef  Charles  the  Second,  who 
lived  without  a  mistress. 

The  count,  who  on  enterinn  had  remarked 
Cellini's  surprise,  observed — 

*Signor  Marliano  is  quite  right ;  what  can 
gentlemen  have  to  do  whh  books?' 

Marliano  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  diicover 
whether  he  was  not  victimised  ',  but  the  Ci  unt's 
features  were  so  calm  that  he  hardly  knew  what 
to  conjecture. 

*If  ^on  really  think  so,  my  dear  count,*  said 
Cellini,  laughing,  *I  wonder  at  your  passing 
whole  nights  over  your  books,  as  yon  are  accus- 
tomed to  do.' 

•Oh !  as  for  me,*  rejoined  the  count,  <I*m  t 
a  poet,  a  madman  !  I  love  Plutarch,  and  am 
foolish  enough  to  consider  such  words  as  liberty, 
country,  as  anything  but  ridiculonk.  i  am  one 
ot  those  who  would  not  have  every  man's  hap- 

finess  or  misery  depend  on  the  ehance  of  birth, 
dream  of  a  world  where  recompenses  would  be 
awarded  to  the  most  worthy,  honors  to  the  most 
devoted,  happiness  to  all;  but  I'm  a  madman, 
you  know,  whilst  Signer  Marliano  is  a  gaUle^ 
man.* 

All  this  had  been  ssid  with  so  much  calm,  and 
with  such  a  sameness  of  intonation,  that  it  would 
have  puzzled  any  one  to  guess  the  interlocutor's 
real  meaning.  Its  irony  was  hidden,  but  was 
thereby  rendered  more  poignant— you  felt  the 
goad  without  perceiving  it.  Marliano  knew 
that  he  was  attacked,  and  winced  under  his  ad- 
versary's infliction  ;  but  he  likewise  knew  that 
a  quarrel  would  drive  the  marchioness  to  ex- 
tremities, and  he  resolved  to  avoid  it  if  possible; 
it  was,  therefore,  with  a  mixture  of  anger  and 
reserve  that  he  answered — 

*I  cannot  accept  your  excuses,  count.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is,  and  leave  to 
philosophers  and  philanthropists,  as  they  style 
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tliemftlTef,  literary  kniglit-errADts,  tfaeoueof 
roBodellKig  it  between  their  repaets,  ae  tbey 
woaki  a  pkj  er  an  opera.*' 

*  What  ean  taeh  a  maa  at  yea  bare  to  4e 
with  pbilmithropiale  and  pbiloeophera  ?*  ex 
daineo  Alfieri.  *Ab,  air,  yoe  are  really  die- 
poeed  to  allow  va  too  raoeb  iadvlgenee.  Neii- 
■enae  ! — men  who  wiah  to  enHfhten  the  ho  man 
mind,  the  menaters  \ — who  love  their  fellow- 
ereatorea,  the  foolt !  The  eloTer  men  are  thoee 
who  profit  by  aboaee  inatead  of  eombatrnf  them, 
and  ornament  their  avariee  and  hard-hearted- 
neaa  with  the  name  of  principle  or  political  opin- 
iona  ;  who  grind  down  the  poor  to  latiafy  their 
babita  of  ladolenee  and  extravagaaoe,  and  be- 
eome  wealthy  on  the  miaeriea  of  otbera  leaa 
priTileged  than  themeelTea.  Theee  are  the  per- 
aona  who  know  how  to  Iitc  ;  them  we  ahonld 
take  for  ear  modele.  Neither  ia  it  diilcnH,  heaT- 
en  knowa,  to  lead  the  Hie  of  the  ezqi^tea  of 
high  life ;— rain  your  ereditora,  diabonor  aa 
many  women  aa  poe«ble,  kill  a  few  of  year  moat 
intimate  frienda  in  dnel,  and  yon  will  leaTC  be- 
hind yon  the  repntation  of  a  meet  perfect  faa- 
tleman.' 

Whilat  Alfieri  had  been  apeaking,  Bfarliano 
seemed  deronred  by  an  inereaaing  irritation.— 
At  the  laat  words  prononneed  by  the  connt,  he 
tnmed  round  andclenly,  bnt,  as  if  he  wbhed  to 
aroid  a  qoarrel  at  any  priee,  he  adTanced  to- 
wards a  chair  on  which  he  had  left  hta  hat^  and 
took  it  up. 

^Pardon  me,  aignor,'  aatd  Alfieri,  *perhapa  I 
have  wounded  yoor  political  opiniena.  I  ahould 
really  be  rery  much  gricTed  if  you  were  ob- 
liged to  icaye  the  room  on  my  aecoant,  although 
certainly  ^tuf  much  flattered  at  your  thua  ac- 
knowledging yourself  conquered.' 

Marliano  threw  down  hm  hat.  'I  waa  never 
eonquered  by  anybody,'  aaid  he  haughtily. 

Alfieri  bowed  }  a  rague  amile  played  on  his 
lips.  For  a  lew  moments  the  three  persons  pre- 
aent  were  silent.  Cellini,  embarraaaed,  hardly 
knowing  what  his  friend  was  aiming  at,  and  tk« 
Oanoeae  eyldently  aeeking  to  avoid  a  rupture. — 
He  had  approached  the  sideboard,  and  seemed  to 
be  Inhaling  the  perfunea  of  aome  rare  flowera  in 
a  crystal  vase,  whan  hit  eyes  fell  on  a  caae  of 
pistols,  which  Cellini  had  placed  there  on  hia  re- 
turn from  the  shooting-gallery.  He  opened  the 
box.  took  ont  a  pistol,  which  he  examined  care- 
leasly,  and  approached  the  window. 

<Are  yon  satisfied  with  these  arms  V  naked 
he  of  Cellini. 

'Very  much  ao  ;  they  are  of  the  manufkctory 
of  Oosimo.' 

•Will  you  allow  me  to  try  themP* 

•CerUlnly.' 

Marliano  looked  oat  of  the  window.  *1fou 
nee  that  flower  yonder,'  aaid  he,  pointing  to  a 
roae-bud,  which  waa  the.  only  one  left  on  the 
hush. 

•Tea;  but  it's  out  of  pistol-shot.' 

Marliano  fired. 

•Ah  slgnor  !'  exclaimed  Cellini. 

•The  £wer  is  down  of  course,'  said  the  count, 
who  had  remained  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
apartment. 


■ton  aeein  to  jeat,  but  if 'a  A  &et ' 

The  count  amiled ;  he  aaw  that  Maifinv 
wanted  to  frighten  him. 

*By  Jove,  Signer  Marliano,'  aaid  C^^ai,  who 
was  still  looking  at  the  flower,  *if  we  ever  figkt, 
I  ahonld  not  feel  incliiied  to  chooee  pietolsasths 
weapona.' 

•Why  notf*  exclainwd  Alfieri  >  'en  aecoant  of 
the  flower?* 

*No,  no  >  on  my  own  account.' 

•Dear  me  !  who  knowa  ?  it  frequently  hap- 
pena  that  this  extraordinary  dexterity  wfll  dis* 
appear  at  the  moment  of  danger.' 

Mariiano  made  a  movement. 

•I  do  not  say  that  lor  you,  slgnor ;  bat  the  moti 
dever  villain  cannot  alwaya  support  the  )wk  of 
an  heaest  man,  and  his  conacieBce  wiH  aome- 
timea  make  hia  hand  tremble.  Indeed  thers  irs 
many  who  only  make  a  parade  of  their  akill,  ia 
order  to  avoiu  a  more  dangeroua  atruggle,  aa^ 
who  volunteer  a  proof  of  their  addreaa  to  dis' 
pence  with  giving  a  proof  of  courage.' 

•Count!'  exclaimed  Marliano,  springing  to- 
wards Alfieri. 

•Once  more  1  d^  not  say  that  for  joa,'  qaietlj 
returned  the  latter. 

•Thia  assurance  is  naeleaa,'  aaid  MarHano,his 
lipa  trembling  with  rage.  •!  know  that  yoa 
dare  not  address  such  words  to  me.  Peets  ire 
prudent;  they  only  insult  by  alloaiona;  they 
never  provoke,  except  from  under  cover  of  aa 
oratorical  precaution  \  and  when  we  are  tired 
with  their  disguised  insolence,  they  feign  to  be 
ignorant  of  ita  cause  ;  in  case  of  necessity,  thnr 
might  even  invoke  tkelr  bad  health,  and  call 
themselves  too  ill  to  hare  any  honor.' 

•Ton  do  net  mean  that  for  me  either,  I  sep' 
pose,'  aaid  the  count  mildly. 

•1  leave  you  the  judge  of  that,  air.' 

•O  no,'  continued  Alfieri;  'for  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  signer  Marliano  knowa  that  1  migbt 
demand  satisfaction.' 

•Who  hinders  you  from  doing  ao?* 

•You  then  recognise  that  I  have  the  rigbt  t» 
do  it?  Tou  own  that  your  inaolence  waadireet^ 
ed  towards  me— that  1  am  inaulted?* 

*^  it  ao.' 

Alfien  sprang  towarda  the  Genoeae,  andaeis- 
ing  his  hand — 

•  I  have  the  choice  of  arme,  air,'  exolainied 
he. 

•It  mattera  not  to  me.' 

•We  shall  aoon  aee.' 

He  ran  to  the  aideboard,  aeiied  Celliai'a  pis* 
tola,  and  returning  to  Marliano— 

•Chooee,'  aaid  m. 

•But  one  of  the  pistols  is  unloaded.' 

•The  other  will  suffice  for  one  of  us.' 

•What!— do  you  want  to  fight?' 

•Mnzcle  to  muszle;  and  let  God  defbnd  the 
right.' 

•It  la  imposaible,'  exclaimed  Marliano. 

•Pardon  me,  aignor,  I  am  insulted;  yon  have 
aaid  it.  I  have  the  right  to  impoae  the  ooudi- 
tiona;  you  have  aaid  that  too.  You  cannot  re- 
fhae,  unleaa  you  be  a  vile  coward.  The  oeiat 
of  honor  which  haa  aerved  you  ao  frequently,  is 
againat  you  now.  You  hoped  that,  like  ao  many 
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tfthen  of  yoat  victim*,  t  ihould  be  fool  enoo^h 
to  ttand  up  to  §etve  u  a  mark  for  your  bullet  or 
jronr  aword,  that  you  might  cat  me  down  aa  yoa 
did  that  flower,  with  aamtle  ob  yoiit  lipa.  But 
you  wtre  mistaken,  Baroa  Rocca.' 

*Ah!  you  know  my  name,  do  yoo?* 

*  YeM^  and  think  not  that  I  will  yield  a  tingle 
firactioA  of  my  advantages,  i  do  not  fight  to 
make  a  parade  of  bravery  or  generosity,  but  to 
vleliver  the  marchionesa  from  yo«r  odious  perae- 
Msations.    1  fight  to  kill  you/ 

'Your  hope  may  be  deceived/  exclimed  the 
(la^oa,  whose  surprise  was  bo#  turned  into 
fury. 

H  know  it;  bnt  wb€tever  be  the  Issoe  of  thia 
«ombat,  Biatrca  will  kitve  nothing  more  to  feat 
frdffl  yoiir  hrranny.  I  have  taketo  i^  taf  pre- 
<sautions;  if  I  sftccnmtL  all  July  will  know  tike 
^aiise  of  my  death;  I  sUaHhave  bought  with  my 
blood  the  right  of  ptiblishing  yeiir  infamy;  and 
1  shall  (lb  believed,  for  the  dead,  it  is  knowll^ 
aievet  Hd.  I  shall  be  pitied,  for  my  vety  ene- 
tniea  will  take  okre  to  eitalt  my  glory.  Tour  fk- 
tal  celebrity  will  be  affixed  to  mine  as  toa  ftthe- 
ral  pile,  ttid  ^oii  will  be  branded  ai  a  villalii 
for  having  kiH^d  me.  1  shall  have  bfokeii  the 
yoke  which  yoii  have  imposed  upon  the  raartthi- 
oness.  Placed  tinder  the  safeguard  of  pnUic  opin* 
fou,  she  will  have  hought  to  fear  from  yod,  and 
will  reqdire  no  one  to  defend  her,  for  y6u  will 
hvfe  loet  thb  privileges  of  a  man  of  honor,  and 
all  wiH  refuse  to  give  yoa  satisfaction.' 

^Enodgh!  enough!'  exclaimed  the  baron,  who 
was  now  beside  himself  'one  «f  u  must  die. — 
Follow  me.' 

*I  am  ready,  «ir.' 

Tbej  directed  their  atepa  tewardi  the  door.^ 
Cellini  stopped  them. 

K>ne  mooMot,  gentlemen— yoa  cannot  ^ht 
withoot  seconda,  especially  on  such  conditions: 
it  is  irafkMMible.* 

'Ton  shall  be  mine,'  said  Alfleri;  'the  baron 
will  get  one.^ 

*hleet  me  at  the  spring  in  an  hour,' said  Mar- 
llano,  going  omt.  # 

Cellini  likewise  left  the  apartment. 

When  Alfieri  was  left  alone,  a  sort  of  moral 
^epteasion  seiced  npon  him.  He  pdssed  over 
in  his  mind  the  events  of  his  life;  he  thought  of 
Blanea!  Cellini*a  story  had  led  him  to  believe 
tiuit  he  was  beloved,  but  was  that  sufficient  now 
that  lie  Was  about  to  engage  In  a  cotebat  in 
which  his  life  was  at  stakef  Was  it  love  or  pity 
that  hid  actuated  the  msrchfoness?  He  was 
bnried  in  these  reflections  when  she  entered  the 
apartment  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  On  per- 
ceiViog  the  count  she  stopped  and  blushed,  but 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind, — 

*l  was  with  yott,  you  see,*  said  she,  showing 
him  the  kst  volume  he  had  pBbllshed. 

^Tes,' replied  be,Hkey  are  more  beloved  than 
the  aatkor  himself.  Before  people  khow  me, 
they  seek  fbf  me  in  my  works,  they  guess  at  me 
through  the  medium  of  my  poetry;  and  when 
they  come  to  find  that  I  am  a  man  like  other 
men,  they  ate  astonished,  and  I  fall  doWn  from 
the  pinnacle  tipon  which  they  had  placed  me. 
Even  yoa,  yoa  love  the  poet,  bat  you  avoid  the 


man:  yoa  like  my  works,  Bianca,  bat  yoa  shun 
me.* 

The  marchioness  attempted  to  reply. 

*0!  do  not  deny  it,'  continued  Alfieri;  *yoa 
shun  me,  and  yet  you  appeared  to  comprehend 
me.  For  an  inatant  I  thought  I  had  touched 
your  heart.  Then  it  was  that  I  loved  m^  glory. 
I  was  proud  to  think  1  should  share  it  with  you. 
Ah !  why  did  you  snatch  this  delicious  hope 
from  me?' 

The  marchioness  seemed  affected — there  was 
so  mach  prayer  in  the  coont'p  voice,  so  much 
•enstbility  in  bis  Idoks,  that  she  remained  as  it 
were  spell-bound  beneath  them;  she  wished  to 
answer  but  could  only  stammer  out  a  few  words 
Without  m^ahibg. 

Bianca,  t  beseech  you,  sp€fak  to  me — ^you 


know  that  I  lote  you;  dd  not  eiivy  me  this— 
this   hai»pihfess,  j^rhkps,  the  la^t  I  shail  etef 
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hat  cin  ybH  mtdn>^ 

*tVhd  knows  what  may  hanjien?  yOa  kdo# 
ttie  ftte  Which  has  beeti  predicted  to  me.' 

*0 !  banish  all  sdch  fearfUI  forebodiflgs.* 

'Well,  supposing  this  prophecy  Were  about  to 
be  teilised— if  1  Were  to  see  vou  noW  fbi-  th« 
last  time — Could  von  refuse  a'dying  man  a  word 
which  Would  m^e  him  happyf  Ah !  yoa  trem- 
ble. Oood  God! — one  word,  only  one — Bianca, 
do  yoa  love  me  ?• 

'Yes,'  renlied  the  mardhioness,  bursting  intd 
tears,  and  hidiug  tier  face  iti  lier  hand*. 

Alfieri  nttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

*ltis  then  ttae!-*She  loves  me !— Thanks, 
thanks^Bianca,  dearest  Bianca!* 

*Ah !  why  did  yoa  force  me  to  speak,  if  you 
bat  knew—' 

•Nothing— 1  Will  heaf  nothing,  except  that 
yoa  love  me— weep  not,  fear  not.  Now  let  my 
destiny  be  accomplished.* 

The  clock  struck — the  count  shuddered. 

*Adiea,  Bianca,*  ^aid  be,  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom;  *adiea!' 

And  having  disengaged  himself  fh>m  her  arms, 
he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

The  marchioness  remaihed  motionleas.  A 
vague  sensation  of  terror  crept  over  her,  as  she 
thought  ef  the  misfortunes  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  confession  which  she  had  made.  She 
then  remembered  the  count^s  trouble,  his  precip- 
itate flight;  a  horribfe  suspicion  arose  in  her 
mind. 

She  ran  to  the  garden — Alfieri  was  not  there. 
She  asked  for  Marliano — he  was  absent.  Her 
heart  beat  as  if  it  were  ready  to  burst.  She  ran 
to  the  count*s  room,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
was  about — it  was  empty.  She  rushed  to  the 
balcony.  At  this  moment  the  report  of  a  pistol 
was  heard,  slie  uttered  a  piercing  cry,  and  tot- 
tered against  the  wall.  Almoftt  immediately 
Cellini  appeared  at  the  extremity  of  the  garden, 
exclaiming — 

•A  surgeon!' 

Bianca  felt  the  earth  turn  under  her  feet;  she 
stretched  out  her  arms  for  support,  and  tried  to 
leave  the  window.  Suddenly  a  noise  wa«  heard 
on  the  staircase;  the  door  flew  open— she  utter- 
ed an  exclamation  of  joy. 

It  was  Alfieri ! 
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THE    BANKER'S   DAUGHTER. 
[Froa  tk«  Dnblia  UniTflmtjr  Magiiwe  for  Fcbnuiy.] 

'  BT  J.  p.  R.  JAMSfl,  Ki^ 


There  wai  once  a  great  banker  in  London, 
who  had  a  very  fine  iMoae  in  Portland  Place, 
and  a  yerr  dirtv  old  honae  in  the  citj  ;  and  if 
the  latter  looked  the  image  of  buaineM  and  rich- 
ea,  the  former  looked  the  pictore  of  Inxurj  and 
diepla^.  He  himeelf  wai  a  mild  man,  whoae  oa- 
tentation  waa  of  a  quiet,  bat  not  the  leas  of  an 
active  kind.  Hia  moTementa  were  alwaya  calm 
and  tranquil,  and  hia  elothea  plain  ;  but  the  for- 
mer Were  stately,  the  latter  were  in  the  beat 
fiwhion.  Holditch  was  hia  coaehmaker  in  thoae 
days  'f  Ude's  first  cousin  was  his  cook  ;  his  ser- 
Tanta  walked  up  stairs  to  announce  a  yintor  to 
the  time  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  opened 
both  Talyes  of  the  folding  doors  at  once,  with  a 
^race  that  ceuld  only  be  acquired  hj  long  prac- 
tice. Every  thinjg  seemed  to  move  m  his  house 
by  rule,  and  nothmg  was  ever  seen  to  go  wrong. 
All  the  lackeys  wore  powder,  and  the  women- 
aenranta  had  their  caps  prescribed  to  them.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  country-gentleman 
of  very  old  race,  a  woman  of  good  manners  and 
a  warm  heart.  Though  there  were  two  carriages 
always  at  her  especial  command,  she  sometimes 
walked  on  her  feet,  even  in  Liondon,  and  would 
not  suffer  an  account  of  her  parties  to  find  its 
way  into  the  **Morning  Post."  The  banker  and 
his  wife  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  and  a 
'very  pretty  and  fery  sweet  girl  she  was  as  ever 
my  eyes  saw.  She  was  not  very  tall,  though 
yery  beautifully  formed,  and  exquisitely  grace- 
ful. She  was  the  least  aJffected  person  that  eyer 
was  seen  ;  for,  accustomed  from  her  earliest 
days  to  perfi^t  ease  in  every  respect,->denied 
nothing  that  was  virtuous  and  right, — taught  by 
her  mother  \o  estimate  high  qualities, — too  much 
habituated  to  wealth  to  regani  it  as  an  object,— 
and  too  frequently  brought  in  contact  with  rank 
to  estimate  it  above  ita  value, — she  had  nothing 
to  covet,  and  nothing  to  assume.  Her  face  was 
•weet  and  thoughtfal,  though  the  thoughta  were 
evidently  cheenUl  ones,  and  her  voice  was  fhll 
of  melody  and  gentleness.  Her  name  was 
Alice  Herbert,  and  she  was  soon  the  admired  of 
all  admirers.  People  looked  for  her  at  the  opera 
and  the  park,  declared  her  beautiful,  adorable, 
divine  :  sbe  became  the  wonder,  the  rage,  the 
ikshion;  and  every  body  added,  when  they 
spoke  about  her,  that  she  would  have  half  a  mil- 
lion at  the  least.  Now,  Mr.  Herbert  himself 
was  not  at  all  anxious  that  his  daughter  should 
marry  any  of  the  men  thit  first  presented  them- 
selves, because  none  of  them  were  above  the 
rank  of  a  baron  :  nor  was  Mrs.  Herbert  anxious 
either,  because,  she  did  not  with  to  part  with  her 
daughter  ;  nor  was  Alice  herself— I  do  not  knew 


well  why, — periiapa  she  thought  that  a  part  af 
the  men  who  surrounded  her  were  fops,  tod  y 
many  more  were  libertines,  and  the  rest  vera 
fools,  and  Alice  did  not  feel  more  inclined  to 
choose  out  of  those  three  classes  than  her  fttlier 
did  out  of  the  three  inferior  grades  of  oar  nobH- 
ij^.  There  was,  indeed,  a  young  man  in  the 
Uuards,  distantly  connected  with  her  mother'i 
family,  who  was  neither  fop,  libertine,  dot  &o1» 
— a  gentleman,  an  accomplished  man,  and  &min 
of  g^  feeling,  who  was  often  at  Mr.  Nerbert'i 
house;  but  lather,  mother,  and  davghtei,  lU 
thought  him  out  of  the  question :  the  father, 
because  he  was  not  a  duke  ;  the  mother,  1«- 
cause  he  was  a  soldier  ;  the  daughter,  beMue 
he  had  never  given  her  the  slightest  reuon  to 
believe  that  he  either  admired  or  loved  her.  Ai 
he  had  some  two  thousand  a  year,  he  might 
have  been  a  good  match  for  a  clergjmin'i 
daughter,  but  could  not  pretend  to  Mim  Her- 
bert. Alice  certainly  liked  him  better  thin  inj 
man  she  had  ever  seen,  and  once  she  fonnd  bii 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  from  the  other  side  of  a  bill- 
room,  with  an  expression  that  made  her  forget 
what  her  partner  was  saying  to  her.  The  tmat 
came  up  into  her  cheek,  too,  and  that  seemed  to 

five  Henry  Aahton  courage  to  come  up  and  uk 
er  to  dance.  She  danced  with  him  on  the  fd* 
lowing  night,  too ;  and  Mr.  Herbert,  who  re- 
marked the  fact,  judged  that  it  would  be  bot 
riffht  to  give  Henrv  Ash' on  a  hint  Two  daji 
after,  as  Alice's  father  was  just  about  to  go  out, 
the  young  guardsman  himself  was  ushered  into 
his  library,  and  the  banker  prepared  to  giye  bif 
hint,  and  give  it  plainly,  too.  He  was  saved  tbi 
trouble,  however  ;  for  Ashton *s  first  speeehwti, 
*I  have  come  to  bid  you  farewell,  Mr  Herbert. 
We  are  ordered  to  Canada  to  put  down  theeril 
spirit  there.  I  aet  out  in  an  hour  to  take  leave 
of  my  mother,  in  StafiTordahire,  and  then  em- 
bark with  all  speed.' 

Mr.  Herbert  economised  his  hint,  and  withed 
his  voung  friend  all  success.  *By  the  way,' 
he  added,  'Mrs.  Herbert  may  like  to  write  a  few 
lines  by  you  to  her  brother  at  Montreal.  Toa 
know  he  is  her  only  brother:  he  made  and 
business  of  it,  what  with  building  and  planting, 
and  farming  and  such  things.  So  I  got  him  an 
appointment  in  Canada  just  that  he  might  r^ 
trieve.  She  would  like  to  write,  I  know.  Too 
will  find  her  up  stairs.  I  must  go  out  mjielf— 
Good  fortune  attend  you.' 

*Good  fortune'  did  attend  him,  for  Le  fonnd 
Alice  Herbert  alone  in  the  very  firatroomte 
entered.  There  was  a  Uble  before  her,  and  she 
was  leaning  over  it,  as  if  very  busy;  but  when 
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Hettry  Aihton  approKohed  her,  h«  found  that 
•he  hmd  been  oarelesal^  drawing  wUd  leaTei  on 
a  scrap  of  paper,  while  her  thoughts  were  far 
awaj.  She  colored  when  she  saw  him,  and  was 
eTittently  agitated ;  but  she  was  still  more  so 
when  he  repeated  what  he  had  told  her  father. 
She  turned  red,  and  she  turned  pale,  and  she  sat 
•till,  and  she  said  nothing.  Henry  Ashton  be- 
came agitated  himself.  *It  is  all  in  Tain,*  he 
■aid  to  himself.  *It  is  sll  in  Tain.  I  know  her 
father  too  well ;'  and  he  rose,  asking  where  h^ 
•hould  find  her  mother. 

Alice  answered  in  a  faint  Toice,  *in  the  little 
room  beyond  the  back  drawing  room.' 

Henry  paused  a  moment  longer  :  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  great  to  be  resisted  ;  he  took  the 
sweet  girl's  hand  ;  he  preised  it  to  his  lips,  and 
•aid,  'Farewell,  Miss  Herbert!  fi^ewell !  I 
know  I  shall  ncTor  see  any  one  like  you  again  ; 
but,  at  least  it  is  a  blessing  to  hsTe  Known  you 
— though  it  be  but  to  regret  that  fortune  has  not 
luTored  me  still  ftirther !  farewell !  farewell !' 

Henry  Ashton  sailed  fi>r  Canada,  and  saw 
some  senrice  there.  He  distin^^hed  himself 
as  an  officer,  and  his  name  was  m  scTeral  des- 
patches. A  remnant  of  the  old  chiTalrous  spirit 
made  him  often  think  when  he  was  attacking  a 
fortified  Tillage,  or  charging  a  body  of  insur- 
geots,  •Alice  Herbert  wul  hear  of  thb !'  but 
often,  too,  he  would  ask  himself,  *I  wonder  if 
she  be  married  yet  V  and  his  companions  used 
to  jest  with  him  upon  always  looking  first  at  the 
woman's  part  of  the  newspaper ;  the  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages. 

His  fears,  if  we  can  Tenture  to  call  them  such, 
were  Tain.  Alice  did  not  marry,  although  about 
a  year  after  Henry  Ashtonhad  quitted  England, 
her  &ther  descended  a  little  from  hit  high  ambi- 
tion, and  hinted  that  if  she  thought  fit,  she  might 

listen  to  the  young  Earl  of .    Alice  was 

not  inclined  to  listen,  and  gaTe  the  earl  plainly 
to  understand  that  tho  was  not  inclined  to  be- 
come his  countess.  The  earl,  howcTcr,  perse- 
Tered,  and  Mr.  Herbert  now  began  to  add  his 
influence ;  bat  Alice  was  obdurate,  and  remind- 
ed her  father  of  a  promise  he  had  made,  ncTer 
to  press  her  marriage  with  any  one,  Mr.  Her- 
bert seemed  more  annoyed  thui  Alice  expected, 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence,  and 
on  bearing  it,  shut  himself  up  with  Mrs.  Her- 
bert for  nearly  two  hours.  What  took  place 
Alice  did  not  know,  but  Mrs.  Herbert  from  that 
moment  looked  graTe  and  anxious.  Mr.  Her- 
bert insisted  that  the  earl  should  be  receiTed  at 
the  house. as  a  friend,  though  he  urged  his 
daughter  no  more,  and  balls  and  parties  succeed- 
ed each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  quieter  inhabi- 
tants of  Portland  Place  wished  the  banker  and 
his  ftmily,  where  Alice  herself  wished  to  be — 
in  Canada.  In  the  meantime,  Alice  became 
alarmed  for  her  mother,  whose  health  was  CTi- 
dently  suifering  from  some  cause  ;  but  Mrs. 
Herbert  would  consult  no  physician,  and  her 
husband  seemed  ncTcr  to  perceiTe  the  state  of 
weakness  and  depression  into  which  she  was 
sinking.  Alice  resolTed  to  call  the  matter  to 
her  &U:«r's  notice,  and  as  he  now  went  out  ct- 
ery  morning  at  an  early  hour,  she  rose  one  day 


sooner  than  usual,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  dressing  room.  There  was  bo  answer,  and, 
unclosing  tne  door,  she  looked  in  to  see  if  he 
were  already  gone.  The  curtains  were,  still 
drawn,  but  through  them  some  of  the  meming 
beams  found  their  way,  and  by  the  dim  sickly 
light,  Alice  beheld  an  objestthat  made  her  clasp 
her  hands  and  tremble  Tiolently.  Her  Other's 
chair  before  the  dressing  table  was  Tacant ;  but 
beside  it  lay  upon  the  floor  something  like  the 
figure  of  a  man  asleep.  Alice  approached,  with 
her  heart  beating  so  Tiolently  Uiat  she  could 
hear  it ;  and  there  was  no  other  sound  in  the 
room.  She  knelt  down  beside  him  :  it  was  her 
father.  She  could  not  hear  him  breathe,  and 
she  drew  back  the  cortains.  He  was  pale  as 
marble,  and  his  eyes  were  open,  but  fixed.  She 
uttered  not  a  sound,  but  with  wild  eyes  gaxed 
round  the  room,  thmking  of  what  she  should  do. 
Her  mother  was  in  the  chamber  at  the  side  of 
the  dressing-room  ',  but  Alice,  thoughtfVil,  CTon 
in  the  deepest  agitation,  feared  to  call  her,  and 
rang  the  bell  for  her  father's  ?alet.  The  man 
came  and  raised  his  master,  but  Mr.  Herbert  had 
CTidently  been  dead  for  some  hours.  Poor  Alioe 
wept  terribly,  but  still  the  thought  of  her  moth- 
er, and  she  made  no  noise,  and  the  Tslet  was 
silent  too  ;  for,  in  lifting  the  dead  body  to  the 
sofa,  he  had  fonnd  a  small  Tial,  and  was  gaxing 
on  it  intently. 

a  had  better  put  this  away.  Miss  Herbert," 
he  said  at  length,  in  a  low  Toice  \  *I  had  better 
put  this  away  before  any  one  else  comes.' 

Alice  gazed  at  the  Tial  with  her  tearful  eyes, 
it  was  marked  *Prussic  acid !  poison  !' 

This  was  but  the  commencement  of  many 
sorrows.  Though  the  coroner's  jury  pronounced 
that  Mr.  Herbert  had  died  a  natural  death,  yet 
•Tory  one  declared  he  had  poisoned  himself,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  found  that  he  had  died  ut- 
terly insolvent.  That  all  his  last  great  specula- 
tions had  failed,  and  that  tho  news  of  his  abso- 
lute beggary  had  reached  him  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding  his  decease.  Then  came  all  the  horrors 
of  such  circumstances  to  poor  Alice  and  her 
mother  ; — ^the  funeral ; — ^the  examination  of  the 
papers  >— the  sale  of  the  house  and  furniture  ;— 
the  tiger  claws  of  the  law  rending  open  the 
house  in  all  its  dearest  associations  ;— ^the  com- 
miseration of  friends  ;  the  taunts  and  scoffs  of 
those  who  envied  and  hated  in  silence.  Then 
for  poor  Alice  herself,  came  the  last  worst  blow, 
the  sickness  and  death  bed  of  a  mother — sickness 
and  death  in  poTerty.  The  last  scene  was  just 
OTor  ;  the  earth  was  just  laid  upon  the  coffin  of 
Mrs.  Herbert;  and  Alice  sat  with  her  eyes  drop- 
ping fast,  thinking  of  the  sad  ^WhU  next?*  when 
a  letter  was  giTcn  to  her,  and  she  saw  the  hand- 
writing of  her  uncle  in  Canada.  She  had  i^rit- 
ten  to  him  on  her  father's  death,  and  now  he 
answered  fhll  of  tenderness  and  afieetion,  beg- 
ging his  sister  and  niece  instantlv  to  join  him  in 
the  new  land  which  he  had  made  his  country. 
AU  the  tepics  of  consolation  which  philosophy 
CTor  discoTsred  or  dcTised  to  soothe  the  man 
under  the  manifold  sorrows  and  cares  of  life  are 
not  worth  a  blade  of  rye  ^^rass  in  comparison 
with  one  word  of  true  affiBCtien.    It  was  the  only 
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%«}flil9uil  Alice  Herbert**  hehrt  eoald  hare  i«- 
"^eiTed  ;  uid  tkoBf  h  it  did  aot  heal  tlie  wocmd, 
it  tranctaillixed  its  aohiiig. 

Mra.  Herbert,  thoogk  not  rich,  had  net  been 
mHogether  portioDlcM,  and  her  einul  foftane  was 
ftll  that  Alice  now  eendeseended  to  call  her  own. 
There  had  been,  indeed,  a  considerable  jointure, 
bat  that  Alice  renonneed  firom  fbeliags  that  you 
will  nnderstand.  Eoonom;^,  howerer,  was  now 
a  necessity  ;  and  afler  taking  a  passage  in  one 
ef  the  cheapest  yessels  she  could  find  bound  for 
Quebec, — a  Tessel  that  all  the  world  has  heard 
<^,  named  the  St.  Lawrence, — she  set  out  for  the 
good  city  of  Bristol,  where  she  arrired  in  safety 
on  the  16th  day  of  May,  183-. 

I  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  history  ef 
Henry  Ashton. 

It  was  just  after  the  business  in  Canada  was 
settled,  that  he  entered  a  roera  in  Quebec, 
where  several  of  the  officers  of  his  regimeht 
were  assembled  in  various  occupations,— one 
writing  a  letter  to  go  by  the  packet  which  was 
just  ab(Dut  to  sail,  two  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  nothing  wiiich  was  doing  in  the 
streets,  and  one  reading  the  newspaper.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  journals  on  the  table, 
and  Ashton  took  up  one  of  them.  As  usual,  he 
turned  to  the  record  of  the  three  great  things 
in  life,  and  read,  first  the  marriages — then  the 
deaths ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  saw, — 'Suddenly, 
at  his  house  in  Portland  Place,  William  Antho- 
ny Herbert,  Esq.*  The  paper  did  not  drop 
mm  his  band,  although  he  was  much  moved 
and  surprised ;  but  his  sensations  were  very 
mixed,  and  although,  be  it  said  truly,  ht 
gave  his  first  thougnts,  and  they  were  s^- 
rowful,  to  the  dead,  the  second  were  given  to 
Alice  Herbert,  and  he  asked  himself,  'Is  it  pos- 
sible that  she  can  ever  be  mine  ?  She  was  cer- 
tainlv  much  agitated  when  1  left  her !' 

^Here's  a  bad  business !'  cried  the  man  who 
was  reading  the  other  newspaper.  *The  Her- 
berts are  afl  gone  to  smakh,  and  1  had  six  hun- 
dred pounds  there.  You  are  in  for  it,  too,  Ash- 
ton. Look  there  !  They  talk  ef  three  shillings 
in  the  pound.* 

Henry  Ashton  took  the  paper  and  read  the 
account  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  London,  and 
then  he  took  his  hat,  and  walked  to  head  quar- 
ters. Whtkt  he  said  or  did  there,  is  nobody's 
business  but  his  own ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  by 
the  beipinning  of  the  very  next  week,  he  was  in 
thegmfofSt.  Lawrence.  Fair  winds  wafted 
him  soon  to  England;  but  in  St.  George's 
Channel  all  went  contrary,  and  the  ship  was 
knocked  about  for  three  days  without  making 
much  way.  A  fit  of  impatience  had  come  upon 
Henry  Ashton,  and  when  he  thought  of  Alice 
Herbert,  and  all  she  must  have  suffisred,  his 
heart  beat  strangely.  One  of  those  little  inci- 
dents occurred  about  this  time,  that  make  or 
mar  men's  destinies.  A  coasting  boat  fh>m 
Swansea  to  Wiston  came  within  hail,  and  Ash- 
ton, tired  ef  the  other  vessel,  put  a  portmanteau, 
a  servant,  and  himself,  into  the  little  skimmer 
of  the  seas,  and  was  in  a  few  hours  landed  safe- 
ly at  the  pleasant  watering-place  of  Wiston  su- 
per mare.    It  wanted  yet  an  hour  or  two  of 


night)  and  therelbre  t  posi-ehaise  was  toeti 
rolling  the  young  officer,  his  servant,  and  his 
portmanteau  towards  Bristol,  on  their  way  to 
Jbendon.  He  arrived  at  a  reaM^iable  hour,  but 
vet,  some  one  of  the  many  things  that  fiU  inns, 
had  happenfed  in  Bristol  that  day,  and  Henry 
drove  to  the  Bush,  to  the  Falcon,  and  the  Foun- 
tain, and  several  others,  before  he  could  get  a 
place  of  rest.  At  length,  he  found  two  oomiortr 
able  rooms  in  a  small  hotel  near  the  port,  and 
had  sat  down  to  his  supper  by  a  warm  fire, 
when  an  Irish  sailor  put  his  head  into  the  room, 
and  asked  if  he  were  the  lady  that  was  to  go 
down  te  the  St.  Lawrence  tbe  next  day  ?  Hen- 
ry Ashton  informed  him  that  he  was  not  a  lady, 
and  that,  as  he  had  jast  come  firom  the  St.  Law- 
rence, he*  was  not  going  bpck  agun,  upon 
which  the  man  withdrew  to  seek  further. 
Ten,  eleven,  twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  Hen- 

2r  Ashton  pulled  off  his  boota,  and  went  to  bed. 
t  two  o'clock  he  awoke,  feeling  heated  and  fe- 
verish ;  and  to  coel  himself,  he  began  to  think 
ef  Alice  Herbert.  He  found  it  by  no  means  a 
good  plan,  for  he  felt  warmer  thim  before,  and 
soon  a  sufibcating  feel  came  over  him,  and  he 
fought  he  smelt  a  strong  smell  of  burning 
wood.  His  bedroom  was  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate inn  bed-rooms  that  are  placed  under  the 
mediate  care  and  protection  o3f  a  sitting-room, 
which,  like  a  Spanish  Duenna,  will  let  nobody 
in  who  does  not  pass  by  their  door.  He  put  on 
his  dressing  gown,  therefore,  and  issued  out 
mto  the  sitting-room,  and  there  the  smell  was 
stronger:  there  was  a  considerable  crackling 
and  roaring,  which  had  something  alarming  in 
it,  and  he  consequently  opened  the  outer  door. 
All  he  could  now"  see  was  a  thick  smoke  filling 
the  corridor,  through  which  came  a  red  glare 
from  the  direction  of  the  staircase ;  but  he  heard 
those  sounds  of  burning  wood  which  are  not  to 
be  mistaken;  and  in  a  minute  after,  loud  knock- 
ing at  the  doors,  ringing  of  bells,  and  shouts  of 
«Fire  !  fire !'  showed  that  the  calamity  had  be- 
come apparent  te  the  people  in  the  street.  He 
saw  all  the  rushing  forth  ef  naked  men  and  wo- 
men, which  generally  follows  such  a  catastro- 
phe, and  the  opening  all  the  doors  of  the  house, 
as  if  fer  the  tvatem  purpose  of  blowing  the  fire 
into  a  flame.  'There  were  hallooings  and  shout- 
ings, there  were  screamings  and  tears,  and  what 
between  the  rushing  sound  of  the  devouring  el- 
ement, and  the  voice  ef  human  suffisriuff  or  fear, 
the  noise  was  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

Henry  Ashton  uiought  of  his  pertmanteaui 
and  w<mdered  where  his  servant  was  ;  but  see- 
ing, by  a  number  of  people  driven  back  from  the 
^at  staircase  by  flames,  that  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  lie  made  bb  way  down  by  a 
smaller  one,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  reached 
the  street.  The  engines  by  this  time  had  ar- 
rived ;  an  immense  crowd  was  gathering  to- 
gether, the  terrified  tenants  of  Sie  inn  were 
rushing  forth,  and  in  the  midst  Henry  Ashton 
remarked  one  veung  woman  wringing  her 
hands,  and  exclaiming,  *Oh,  my  poor  young 
mistress !  my  poor  younff  ladv  !' 

*Where  is  she,  my  good  girl  ?'  demanded  tbe 
young  soldier. 


Tk»  P^HalH  Mmki^, 
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*1q  number  elettn/  cried  tlw  |nrl,  *in  num- 
ber eleyen !  Her  bedroom  b  wiuiin  the  sitting 
room,  and  she  will  nerer  hear  the  noiee/' 

*There  she  is,*  cried  one  of  the  by-standtrs 
who  overheard ;  *theve  she  is,  I  dare  saj/ 

Ashton  looked  np  towards  the  house,  through 
the  lower  windows  of  which  the  flames  were 
pooring  forth ;  and  across  the  casement  whieh 
■eemed  next  to  the  very  room  he  himself  had 
occupied,  he  saw  the  fieure  of  a  woman,  in  her 
night  dress,  pass  rapidfy. 

«A  ladder,'  he  nried,  «t  ladder,  for  God's  sake! 
There  is  some  one  there,  whoever  it  be  !' 

No  ladder  could  be  got,  and  Henrj  Ashton 
looked  round  in  v^* 

*The  back  staircase  is  of  stone,'  he  cried ;  «iihe 
naaj  be  saved  that  way  1' 

*Ay,  but  the  corridor  is  on  fire,'  said  one  of 
the  waiters)  *yott'd  better  not  try,  sir;  it  eannot 
be  done.' 

Henry  Ashton  darted  away ;  into  the  inn  \  up 
the  fltair  case  ;  but  the  corridor  was  on  fire,  as 
the  man  had  said,  and  the  flames  rushing  up  to 
the  ^ery  door  of  the  rooms  he  had  lately  tenant- 
ed. He  rushed  on,  however,  recollecting  that 
he  had  seen  a  side  deer  out  of  his  own  sitting 
Toom.  He  dashed  in,  caufht  the  handle  of  the 
IocIk  of  the  side  door,  and  shook  it  violently,  for 
it  ^mMM  fastened. 

*£  will  open  it,'  cried  a  voice  fVom  within^ 
thaft  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  his  ear. 

TThe  lock  turned — the  door  opened — and  Hen- 
ry Ashton  and  Alice  Herbert  stood  face  te  face. 

*God  of  Heaven,'  he  exclaimed,  catchinff  her 
in  hie  arms.  But  he  gave  no  time  for  explana- 
tion, and  hurried  back  with  her  towards  the 
door  of  his  own  room.  The  corridor,  however, 
was  impassable. 

•Ton  will  be  lost !  yen  will  be  lost !'  he  ex- 
elaintied,  holding  her  to  his  heart. 

*ABd  you  have  thrown  away  your  own  life  to 
save  mine  !'  said  Alice. 


«I  will  die  with  you,  at  leaet  f  replied  Henry 
Ashton ;  *that  b  some  consolation.  But,  no  I 
they  have  got  a  ladder — ^ihey  are  railing  it  up- 
dear  girl  you  are  saved  !' 

He  felt  Alice  lie  heavy  on  his  boiom ;  and 
when  he  looked  down,  whether  it  was  fbar,  or 
the  effect  of  the  stifling  heat,  or  hearing  such 
words  from  his  lips,  he  found  that  die  had  faint- 
ed. 

at  b  as  well,'  he  said  >  Ht  is  as  well !'  and,  as 
soon  as  the  ladder  was  raised,  he  bore  her  out, 
holding  her  finnly  yet  tenderly  ta  his  bosom. 
There  was  a  death-like  stillness  below.  The 
ladder  shook  under  hb  fi»et ;  the  flames  came 
fortli  and  licked  the  rounds  on  which  his  steps 
were  placed ',  but  steadily,  firmly,  calmly,  the 
young  soldier  pursued  hb  way.  He  bore  all 
that  he  valued  on  earth  in  his  arms,  and  it  wai 
no  moment  to  give  one  thought  to  fear. 

When  hb  last  footstep  touched  the  ground,  a 
universal  shout  burst  forth  from  the  crowd,  and 
even  reaehed  the  ear  of  Alice  herself  >  but,  ere 
she  could  recover  tompletely,  she  was  in  the 
comfortable  drawing  room  of  a  good  merchant's 
house,  some  way  further  down  the  same  street. 

The  St..  Lawrence  sailed  on  the  following  day 
for  Quebec,  and,  as  you  well  know,  went  down 
in  the  terrible  hurricane  which  swept  the  At- 
lantic in  the  sunmier  of  that  year,  bearing  with 
her  to  the  depths  of  ocean,  every  living  thing 
that  she  had  carried  out  from  England,  ^ut  on 
the  day  that  she  weighed  anchor,  Alice  sat  in 
the  drawing  room  of  Uie  merchant's  house,  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  Henry  Ashton ; 
and,  ere  many  months  were  over,  the  tears  for 
those  dear  beings  she  had  lost,  were  chased  by 
happier  drops,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  man 
she  loved  with  all  the  depth  of  first  affection, 
but  whom  she  would  never  have  seen  again, 
had  it  not  been  for  Thx  Fibx. 


THE    PALACE    MOTHER. 

A  NBW  YBAB»fl  OONORATUIiATiON,  AND  OPFBEING  OP  HOPE,  ON  THE   NOW  MATEENAL  CHAE- 

ACTBE  OP  HBE  Jf /UESTV. 

[Fffon  Taif  f  EcEnburgfa  Bf  agazme  fcr  February.] 


BT  OBX  or  THB  PBOPLB. 


'  How  ean  my  mute  wast  sabjest  to  mvsnt, 
While  tbou  dest  breathe,  that  pour'st  bto  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argumenu' — 

Shakspxabx's  Sohhxts. 

Praise  to  the  vanished!  to  the  oki  year  praise ! 
It  earae  with  promise,  went  out  promite-erown'd  j 
Even  at  its  IhieshoM  bridal-wreaths  it  wound, 

And.  dying,  lefl  us  in  as  proud  amaze, — 
The  nuptials  blest,  the  royal  babe  mads  knewn, 
And  now  a  queen-maternal  on  the  throne. 

O  bow  the  joy-beDs  rang  their  loudest  peal. 
The  grateuil  news  was  carried  through  the  land ;  - 
From  spire  to  spire  fast  wrought  the  willug  hand- 


Glad  tidugs  they,  and  rladsome  to  reveal ! 
And  stiUthis  New  Year  stmngthens  the  delight. 
And  Hope's  as  eager  to  pursue  the  flight! 


blissful  babyhood, 
Lo :  then,  the  Palace-Mother  at  the  sight 
(Young  in  her^ears,  and  young  in  the  delight) 
Strange  gasing  m  her  self-found  solitude— 
The  heart  ufvhushed,  and  erery  thought  awe-charm'd 
To  see  love's  dreanung  thus  to  life  transformed ! 


And  very  beautiful  that  life-bud  is 
In  its  fresh  innocence— the  lip,  cheek,  eye, 
And  the  small  hand  put  out  so  tryingly ; 


\ 
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And  still,  by  times,  the  feet,  in  ffeedom's  bliss, 
Workiog  their  gathering  powers  beneath  the  drape 
That  shows  the  movement,  though  it  screens  the 
shape ! 

And  near  that  mother  is  another  face, 
Suiting  the  scene— the  mild,  yet  earnest  sire 
And  happy  husband,  with  his  hope  on  fire 

At  what  may  be  the  future  of  his  race— 
A  daughter  now,  and  other  pledges  yet — 
Star  Jinked  with  star  as  never  more  to  set ! 

Father  and  prince !  how  rich  the  homage  falls ! 

Mother  and  queen  is  she— the  favorea  one ; 

But  chiefly  where  the  birth-pang  sharp  has  gone, 
Th«>re  Nature,  the  enthralling,  most  enthralls— 

The  inward  woman  tried  and  touched  has  been. 

And  her  new  name  is  prouder  even  than  Uueen  I 
«  •  •  •  •  * 

Tis  not  in  any  state  to  take  away 
The  nature  of  our  nature,  or  conceal )  ^ 
The  heart  must  throb  or  rot }  the  feelmgs  feel  $ 

Our  bearing's  the  condition  of  our  clay } 
The  diacfem  of  ^lory  decks  the  head, 
Yet  cannot  the  teet  leave  the  earth  they  tread  I 

And  thou,  hizh  sovereign  lady — Mother  now ! 

And  thou  dost  know  this,  in  thy  inward  thought ! 

Mature,  the  teacher,  hath  this  lesson  taught, 
And  all  who  watch  thee,  trace  it  on  thy  brow— 

The  new  sweet  charge  that  takes  the  heart  to  school. 

And  makes  I  love  be  stronger  than  I  bulk. 

Liege  lady — Mother !  yea,  I  judgw  it  so. 
And  have  in  this  withal  the  better  hope. 
That,  swaying,  as  thou  dost,  thou  wUt  give  scope 

To  fullest  sympathy  for  those  bp low— 
The  humble  throng  of  mothers,  from  whose  womb 
Britannia  takes  her  greatness,  or  her  doom ! 

Through  the  drear  nooks  where  abject  suffering  lies 
In  shivering  pain,  or  dread  incertitude. 
Where  the  dry  nipple  cannot  give  the  food. 

And  the  weak,  gum-mocked  infant  moans  and  dies,*- 
Tfaere,  as  a  mother  of  the  mother  think. 
And  link  around  thee  still  the  closer  link. 

The  poor  produce  with  pain— and  so  do  all ; 

But  ah !  how  much  is  added  to  the  same ! 

How  little  of  the  nurse  the  hut  can  claim ! 
How  few  the  comforts  found  within  that  wall ! 

A  bed  of  straw  perhaps,  and  cover  thin. 

And  the  keen  draughts  for  ever  breaking  in ! 

Seme  neighbor  grandame,  kindly  as  she's  old, 
The  only  friend  to  lend,  by  times,  a  hand. 
Brush  up  the  floor— do  any  small  command. 

Hobbling  fiom  spot  to  spot  with  careful  hold ; 
Yet  what  can  she  to  help  the  greater  woe  T 
How  give  those  features  which  such  home 
show? 

Where  is  the  eaudle  choice  7  the  curtained  charm  T 
Where  each  accompaniment  we  would  espy  1 
The  ever-wanted  change,  all  clean  and  dry. 

The  wholesome  gearing  of  the  tiny  form  7 
The  father  pridcfiil  as  the  scene  reveals  7 
And  the  fond  mother  smiling  as  she  feels  7 

There  may,  perchance,  be  other  children,  too, 
All  gathered  close  together  in  that  shed ; 
And  some  they  strive  to  climb  upon  the  bed 

And  bring  the  little  stranger  to  the  view  -, 


And  now,  anon^  the  place  h«eom«»  all  i    . 
The  pale,  Ihiji  hand  vain  berkonjn^  lo  be  i|iii<l  I 

Nor  is  this  all — nor  ypt  the  vrorsi^^far  sooa 
The  needy  wnnion^  ^eek  itie  euphoard  doori 
And  then  ii  i^ttiepoor  are  iruEy  pfHir-*- 

There  is  no  dinimr^  tho>jgh  it  be  laie  noon ! 
The  bab^p  loo,  craves — and^  yieldiog  that 
She  wishes  for  each  icouili  she  had  a  breaii 

Mother  or  Clueeti !  'tla  iryipj^  Winifrlime^ 
The  rain  i^s:  wr^itlii^r,  or  ihcfm^ts  are  c^Jd, 
The  snow  hHi*rip  tljc  virion  thickly  rolled^ 

Cheeriess  the  ^rdU,  and  chill  ihe  window  grimit  t 
O  mourn  All,  iherdorehin  this  scnsonV  bright, 
The  wife  who  faaji  tioi  wlierewlih  to  deligfit' 

Lo,  thy  own  baby  ;  take  k  do  ihi?  knee 
And  watch  iht-.  wi^ijul  rfaDtreif  upward  casij 
How  much  ollmpe  la  there  !  imd  tried  past! 

And  every  womgji  feels  a*  fi^rvcnily  j 
The  great  in w  couquen^  that  ouiweiehi  all  law  i 
And  wher¥':i!  the  moiharcaxi  from  it  withdraw  1 


Nor  doth  tiiis  mighty  ih; aldom  stop  even 

The  father^  bfoihifrj  si stirr- —every  tie, 

NeAr  or  iviiiota,  in  the  aClifiiLy 
Of  kindred,,  uiiertwi^tiii^.hath  it^  ^harv,—^ 

And  thus  still]  on,  &*  si  tilt  the  claim  extends. 

Till  all  the  human  ^msit  ht^come  tis  I  fiend* ! 

As  Queen,  Wii^,  Mother— ihou^  O  niBdam,  tbtB^ 
Hast  noble  state,  aiid  oFTe/iug,  lo  tl)eegi<ifenp 
One  of  the  irw,  iL^t  net  apart  by  Haaven 

To  wake  high  v-hk,  and  cheriiib  it  again  ; 
And  now  to  bind,  lh\^  duty  clo!ier  stilly 
Thy  own  awett  batitvbilJ  but  the  hetter  skill  I 

It  were  indeed  oio^iE  tre^i'i'on-likv  to  doubt ; 
And  ^et,  wj^hal,  tbo  htait  may  be  betrayed, 
And  follow  uii—nud  fufknw  but  a  shaiie! 

Though  (air  the  proniist?,  still  ho  fruit  irotov  ctutt 
Proud  word^  and  holy  ptif^^jes  dl  o^erihrownj, 
And,  hideoLii  lL>oL^-^£Lr  be  only  katiwai 

O !  woman;,  nmrtal  ^—weakly  like:  u$  all. 
Be  but  the  MUTHEll  axi^  ibere  is  no  dread; 
Those  sof\  utii-iiiiuuA  o'er  the  iiirnut  nfacd — 

The  heed  ihst  uoihinf;  evjl  may  befaiJ  — 
Eachpreci'pt  mtgv — ^ciachaduiuiiiijon  kind^ 
The  heart  enlarge.  Till  t^Jt  b  aha  re  m^iy  £tid. 

As  thou  would'st  wntch  the  liine-Hp-growjiig  sboot^ 
Trace  the  w  eak  v  i  n  u  e*( ,  si  reii^  th  ei  i  mg  e  very  day. 
See  reasou  o|n:jiiiig  to  its  proper  ^vy^ty, 

And  every  tnoiivi^  sir  ike  from  h  holtiaome  rw>l ! 
As  thou,  the  K^ivhI:  [Sar&ho^^  would^u  beijrisiid. 
So  generoiii  oiig-ht'st  liiou  work  die  wider  end: 

O  Hwere  blesiji'd  *>.i|^^ht  to  stee  this  Aceue  reveded. 

The  Queen,  true  moUier  ohbc  roillious  aH! 

Though  in  her  Palace'tlomc?,  to  yet  recall 
The  many  deep  ilk  roond  about  concealed  | 

To  make  the  doing  g'uud,i)iid  aimiur  well, 

Thechief  AmbiiiOM  wherein  to  excel. 

What  are  our  party  sirifcf ,  to  such  great  aims  l^ 
If  those  be  disappoinEed — ihe^e  6u  exceed  ! 
Ah!  very  wannjiMie*>?i,  and  dro»s  indeed  ! 

Virtue  will  sho^v  the  more  dewier ving  daiicu  j 
Take,  then,  thy  bMby— Moiher !  to  ihy  breasir 
And,  lookioF  ihcre'-RiLHtMfiEii  Ai^t  tse    rxjit. 

J.  D.  D/ 
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HEAR  T— A  TALE. 


BT  J.  FJENHIAIORB  COOPSR,  K8(^. 


*^  Sqme  live  in  airy  fantacies, 

And  in  the  clouds  do  move, 
Aod  some  do  burn  with  inward  flames-- 

But  few  know  how  to  love.'' 

Anoh.  Balla». 

CHAPTER  I. 
On  ooe  of  those  clear,  cold  days  of  December, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  oar  climate,  two 
very  young  women  were  walking  on  the  lashion- 
able  promenade  of  New  York.  In  the  person  of 
the  elder  of  these  females  there  was  exhibited 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  indications  of  youth 
and  health  ;  but  there  were  a  delioaoy  aod  an 
expression  of  exquisite  feeliug  in  the  counte- 
Bance  of  her  companion,  thai  caused  many  a 
plodding  or  idle  passenger  to  turn  and  renew 
the  gaze,  which  had  been  attracted  by  so  lovely 
a  person.  Her  figure  was  light,  and  possessed 
rather  a  character  of  »rial  grace,  than  the  usual 
rounded  lines  of  earthly  beauty  ;  and  her  face 
was  beaming  more  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
soul  within,  than  with  the  ordinary  charms  of 
complexion  and  features,  it  was  precisely  that 
kind  of  youthful  loveliness  that  a  childless  hus- 
band would  pause  to  contemplate  as  the  reality 
of  the  visions  which  his  thoughts  had  oflen  por- 
trayed, and  which  his  nature  coveted  as  the  only 
treasure  wanting  to  complete  the  sum  of  his 
earthJy  bliss.  It  truly  looked  a  being  to  be  lov- 
ed without  the  usual  alloy  of  our  passions  ;  and 
there  was  a  modest  ingenuousness  which  shone 


in  her  air,  that  gently  impelled  the  hearts  of 
others  to  regard  its  possessor  with  a  species  of 
holy  affection.  Amongst  the  gay  throng,  how- 
ever, that  thoughtlessly  glided  along  the  Broad- 
way, even  this  image  of  female  perfection  was 
suflfered  to  move  unnoticed  by  hundreds ;  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  obstruction  offered  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ladies,  by  a  small  crowd  that  had 
gathered  on  the  side-walk,  that  a  gentleman  of 
uncommon  personal  endowments  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it  with  more  than  or- 
dinary attention.  The  eldest  of  the  females  drew 
her  companion'  away  from  this  impediment  to 
their  passage,  by  moving  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  and  observing,  as  they  crossed^ 
with  &n  indifference  in  her  manner : 

<'  It  is  nothing,  Charlotte,  but  a  drunken  man; 
if  people  will  drink,  they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences.*' 

**  He  does  not  seem  intoxicated,  Maria,"  re- 
plied the  other,  in  a  voice  whose  tones  corres- 
ponded with  her  appearance ;  **  it  is  some  sud- 
den illness.*' 

•»  One  that,  I  dare  say,  he  is  accustomed  to,** 
said  Maria,  without  having  even  taken  such  a 
look  at  the  sufferer  as  would  enable  her  to  iden- 
tify his  color ;  **  he  will  be  well  enough  after  he 
has  slept.** 

**  But  iff  the  pavement  a  place  for  him  to  sleep 
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on?*'  rejoined  her  companion,  still  gtxin^  to- 
wardf  the  miterable  object ;  *^  snd  if  he  ihonld 
be  ill !—  why  do  they  not  raise  him  '  why  do  they 
Bufler  him  to  injure  himself  as  he  does?" 

The  speaker,  at  the  same  time  that  she  shmak 
in  a  kind  of  sensitive  horror  from  thisezhibitien 
of  human  infirmities,  now  nnconscioasly  stopped, 
with  an  interest  in  the  man  that  she  coold  not 
control,  and  thus  compelled  Maris  to  pause  also. 
The  crowd  had  withdrawn  from  the  man,  giring 
him  sufficient  room  to  roll  over,  in  evident  pain, 
while  they  yet  stood  gazing  at  him,  with  that 
indefinable  feeling  of  curiosity  and  nerveless 
sympathy,  which  characterises  man  when  not 
called  on  to  act,  by  emulation,  vanity,  or  the 
practice  of  well-doing.  No  one  offered  to  assist 
the  sufiTerer,  although  many  said  it  ought  to  be 
done ;  some  spokes  of  sending  for  those  who 
HLonopolized  the  official  charity  of  the  city ; — 
many,  having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  find* 
ing  that  the  moment  for  action  was  arriving, 
quietly  withdrew  from  a  trouble  th«t  would  in- 
terfere with  their  comforts  or  their  business — 
while  a  few  felt  an  impulse  to  aid  the  man,  but 
hesitated  in  being  foremost  in  doing  that  which 
would  be  lienorable  to  their  feelings,  but  might 
not  accord  with  their  condition,  or  might  seem 
as  the  ostectatious  displa?  of  unusual  benevo- 
lence. Where  men  are  congregated,  conduct 
must  be  regulated  by  the  touchstone  of  public 
opiniou;  and,  although  it  is  the  fashion  of  New 
York  to  applaud  acts  of  charity,  and  to  do  them 
v^oo  in  a  particular  manner — it  is  by  no  means 
UL«iial  to  run  to  the  assistance  of  a  fellow  creature 
who  is  lying  in  distress  on  a  pavement.  What- 
arer  L'light  be  the  impulses  of  the  gentleman 
wlK>m  %'t  have  mentioned,  his  attention  was  too 
maeh  abi^orbed  by  the  conversation  and  manner 
ef  the  two  ladies  to  regard  any  thing  else,  and 
be  followed  them  across  the  street,  and  stopped 
also  when  they  paused  to  view  the  scene.  He 
was  inwardly  and  deeply  admiring  the  most 
youthful  of  the  females,  for  the  natural  and  sim- 
ple display  of  these  very  qualities  that  be  him- 
self forgot  to  exercise,  when  he  was  roused  with 
a  feeling  something  like  mortification,  by  hear- 
ing Charlotte  exclaim,  with  a  slight  glow  on 
her  cheek — 

**Ah!  there  is  George  Morton  coming — he 
surely  will  not  pass  the  poor  man  without  offer- 
ing to  assist  him." 

The  gentleman  turned  his  head  quickly,  and  no- 


ticed a  youth  making  bis  way  through  ths  erow4 
successfully,  to  the  side  of  the  sofierer.  Tlie 
distance  was  too  great  to  hear  what  passed— bat 
an  empty  coach,  whoee  driver  had  stopped  to 
gaze  with  the  reft,  was  instantly  drawn  op,  and 
followed  by  the  youth,  whoce  appearance  bad 
effected  these  movements  with  the  silence  and 
almost  the  quickness  ot  magic. 

George  Morton  was  far  from  possessing  tbe 
elegant  exterior  of  the  uneasy  observer  of  tbis 
scene,  yet  were  the  eyes  of  the  lovely  young 
woman  who  had  caught  his  attention,  fiied  io 
evident  delight  on  his  person,  until  it  was  bid 
from  view  in  thecafriage;  when,  drawing  a  Iosk 
breath,  as  if  relieved  from  great  uneasineM,  ibe 
said,  in  a  low  voice — 

«« I  knew  that  George  Morton  would  not  ptu 
him  so  unleelingly— but  where  are  they  going? 
not  far  1  hope  on  this  cold  day — and  George 
without  his  great  coat.*' 

There  was  a  plaintive  and  natural  melody  in 
the  tones  of  the  speaker *s  voice,  as  she  tbofon- 
consciously  uttered  her  concern,  that  impelled 
the  listener  to  advance  to  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
where  a  short  conversation  passed  between  tbe 
gentlemen,  and  the  stranger  retnrncd  to  Ibe  la- 
dies, who  were  yet  lingering  near  the  spot,  appa- 
rently unwilling  to  depart  from  a  scene  that  had 
so  deeply  interested  one  of  them.  Raising  bii 
hat,  the  gentleman,  addressing  himself  to  tbe 
otagnet  that  had  attracted  him,  said— 

"  Your  friend  declined  the  offer  of  roy  coal, 
and  says  that  the  carriage  is  qoite  warm— Ibey 
are  going  to  the  alms-house,  and  I  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  the  poor  man  is  already  oocb 
better,  and  is  recovering  from  his  fit. 

Charlotte  now  for  the  first  time  observed  tbe 
speaker,  and  ablush  passed  over  her  face  u  ibe 
courtesied  her  thanks  in  silence.  Bat  her  com- 
panion aroused  from  gazing  at  the  finery  oi  » 
shop  window,  by  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  turned 
quickly  and  with  very  manifest  satisfaction,  ex- 
claimed— 

••  Bless  me  !  Mr.  Dtlafield— I  did  not  obserre 
you  before !  then  you  think  the  poor  wretcb 
will  not  die?'* 

«« Ah !  assuredly  not,"  returned  the  gentle- 
man,  recognising  the  face  of  an  acquaintance, 
with  an  animation  he  could  net  conceal :  "  b"' 
tow  inadvertent  I  have  been,  not  to  have  no- 
ticed  Miss  Osgood  before  '"—While  speaking 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  lovely  countenance  of  ber 
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ftle&d,  as  if,  ky  their  direction,  he  meant  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  his  remissness. 

**  We  were  both  too  much  engaged  with  the 
Bufierings  of  the  poor  man,  for  until  this  mo- 
ment, 1  did  not  observe  you," — said  the  lady — 
with  that  kind  of  instinctive  quickness  that  teach- 
es the  fair  the  importance  of  an  amiable  exterior, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  sex. 

^'  Doubtless,**  returned  the  gentleman,  grave- 
ly, and  for  the  first  time  withdrawing  his  gaze 
from  the  countenance  of  Charlotte ;  but  the  pre- 
caution was  unnecessary  : — the  young  lady  had 
been  too  much  engrossed  with  her  own  sensa- 
tions to  notice  the  conduct  of  others,  and  iiom 
the  momtnt  that  the  carriage  had  driven  ont  of 
sight,  had  kept  her  eyes  on  the  grouLd,  as  she 
walked  silently  and  unobtrusively  by  the  side  of 
her  companion. 

*«  Miss  Henley—Mr.  Seymour  Delafield," 
said  Maria. 

The  silent  bow  and  courtesy  that  followed  this 
introduction  was  succeeded  by  an  animated  dis- 
co'irse  between  the  gentleman  and  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, which  was  hot  seldom  interrupted 
byanyremaik  from  their  more  retiring  com- 
panion. Whenever  she  did  speak,  the  gentle- 
.linn  listened  with  the  most  flattering  attention, 
that  was  the  more  remaikable,  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  his  talking  frequently  at  the  same  time 
with  Maria  Osgood.  The  trio  took  a  long  walk 
together,  and  returned  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ly,  in  time  for  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  coming  dinner.  It  was  when  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  dwelling  of  Charlotte,  that 
the  i^entleman  ventured  to  allude  to  the  event 
that  had  made  them  acquainted. 

**  The  fearless  manner  in  which  yon  predicted 
the  humanity  of  Mr.  Morton,  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  himself.  Miss  Henly,"  he  observed; 
'^  and  were  I  of  his  acquaintance,  it  shonld  be 
my  task  to  inform  him  of  your  good  opinion.*' 

'*  I  believe  Mr.  Morton  has  not  now  to 
learn  that,*' said  Charlotte,  simply,  but  dropping 
her  eyes;  **I  have  been  the  next  door  neighbor 
of  Oeorge  all  my  life,  and  have  seen  too  much 
of  his  goodness  of  heart  not  to  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion  often." 

»« Bot  net  to  himself,*'  cried  Maria ;  "  so,  Mr. 
Delafield,  if  you  wish  to  apprize  him  of  his  good 
fortune,  you  have  only  to  attend  my  music  party 
to-morrow  evening  and  I  will  take  particular 
care  that  you  get  acquainted  with  the  humane 
hero." 


The  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  the 
gentleman  took  his  leave  at  the  door  of  the 
house. 

(*  Well,  Charlotte,  you  have  seen  him  at  last  !*' 
cried  Maria,  the  instant  the  door  had  closed  ; 
**  and  I  am  dying  to  know  how  you  like  him  !** 

**  To  save  your  life,"  said  the  other  laughing- 
ly, **  I  will  say  a  great  deal,  although  you  so 
often  accuse  me  of  taciturnity  —  but  who  is 

*«  Him !  why,  Delafield  '-.Seymour  Delafield  ! 
— the  pattern  for  all  the  beaux— the  magnet  for 
all  the  belles — and  the  delight  of  all  the  parents 
in  town  I" 

*<  His  own,  too  ?*'  inquired  Charlotte  a  little 
archly. 

**  He  has  none — they  are  dead  and  gone — but 
their  money  is  left  behind,  and  that  brings  him 
fathers  and  mothers  by  the  dozen.*' 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  he  can  supply  the'r  loss 
in  any  way,*'  said  Charlotte  with  emphasis. 

**  To  be  sure  he  can ;  he  can  do  more  than  you 
or  I  could,  my  dear ;  he  can  pick  his  parents 
from  the  best  in  the  city — and,  therefore  he 
ought  i6  be  well  provided.*' 

**And  could  he  be  better  provided,  as  you 
call  it,  in  that  respect,  than  ourselves?"  asked 
Miss  Henly  a  little  reproachfully. 

*•  Oh  no,  surely  not ;  now  if  he  were  a  wo- 
man, how  soon  would  he  be  married! — why 
child,  they  say  he  is  worth  at  least  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dolta's  !  he'd  be  a  bride  in  a 
month!'* 

"And  miserable,  peihap;*,  in  a  jear,"  said 
Charlotte;  <■  it  is  fortunate  f(  r  him  that  he  is  a 
m>in,by  your  tale,  oi  his  wealth  might  purchase 
misery  for  him.'* 

"  Oh  !  no  one  can  be  miserable  that  is  well 
married,'*  cried  Maria.  *^Heigho!  the  idea  of 
old  maidism  is  too  shocking  to  think  about  !'* 

"Why  does  not  Mr.  Deli>field  get  married, 
then, if  marriage  be  so  very  desirable?'*  said 
Miss  Henly,  smiling  at  the  customary  rattle  of 
her  companion  :  "he  can  easily  get  a  wife,  you 
say  ?** 

"  It  is  the  difficulty  of  choosing — there  are  so 
many  attentive  to  him — " 

"Maria:*' 

"  Mercy  !  I  beg  pardon  of  female  delicacy  I — 
but  since  the  young  man  has  returned  from  his 
travels,  he  has  been  so  much — much  courted — 
nay,  by  the  old  people,  i  mean — and  tha  girls 
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beckon  him  about  so— ind  it4  Mr.  Delafield, 
hare  you  reai4  Sdlma^undi  ?— and,  Mr.  Delafield, 
haT«  jou  seen  Cooke  ?  —and  Mr.  Dehfield,  do 
you  think  we  shall  have  wtr  ? — tnd  have  you 
seen  Bonaparte  ?  And  in  short,  Mr.  Delafield, 
with  hi^  haad^ome  person,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  has  been  to  much  all-in-all 
to  the  ladies,  that  the  nan  has  never  time  to 
choose  a  wife !" 

«•  1  really  wonder  that  you  never  took  the  of- 
fice upon  yourself,**  said  Charlotte,  busied  in 
throwini;  aside  her  coat  and  gloves  ;  '*you  ap- 
pear  to  have  se  muck  interest  in  the  gentle- 
man.*' 

**  Oh  !  i  did,  a  month  since — the  moment  that 
he  landed.** 
<*  Indeed  !  and  who  was  it  ?** 
«♦  Myself.** 

*(Aud  have  you  told  him  of  your  choice?** 
taked  the  other,  laughing. 

'*  Not  with  my  tongue ;  but  with  my  eyes,  a 
thousand  times— and  with  all  that  unspeakable 
language  that  female  invention  can  supply : — 
1  go  where  he  goes — if  I  see  him  in  the  street 
behind  me,  I  move  slowly  and  with  dignity ; 
■till  he  passes  me — if  before  me,  I  am  in  a  hur- 
ry—but—** 

*<Tou  pass  him?'  interrupted  Charlotte, 
amused  with  her  compaiiion*s  humor. 

**  Exactly — we  never  keep  an  equal  pace  ;  this 
if  the  first  time  that  he  has  walked  with  me 
■ince  he  returned  from  abroad — and  for  this 
honor  I  am  clearlj  indebted  to  yourself.** 
**  To  me,  Mana/'  said  Charlotte,  in  surprise. 
**  To  none  other — he  talked  to  me,  but  he 
looked  at  you.  Ah !  he  knows  by  instinct  that 
you  are  an  only  child — and  I  do  believe  tnat  the 
wretch  knows' that  I  hare  twelve  brothers  and 
tisters — but  yon  had  better  take  him,  Charlotte ; 
he  is  worth  twenty  Qeorge  Mortons — at  least,  in 
money.'* 

•*What  have  the  merits  of  Oeorge  Morion 
and  Mr.  Delafield  to  do  with  each  other  ?'*  asked 
Charlotte,  removing  her  hat,  and  exhibiting  a 
head  of  hair  that  opportunely  fell  in  rich  profu- 
sion over  her  shoulders,  so  as  to  conceal  the  un- 
usual flush  on  her,  ordmarily,  pale  cheek.  This 
concluded  the  conversation;  lor  Charlette  in- 
stantly left  the  room,  and  was  occupied  for  some 
time  in  giving  sueh  orders  as  her  office  as  assist- 
ant in  housekeeping  to  ker  mother  rendered 
necesaary. 


Charlotte  Henley  was  the  only  child  that  hid 
been  left  from  six  who  were  born  to  herparenti, 
the  others  having  died  in  their  inf4ncy.  The 
deaths  of  the  rest  of  their  children  had  occa- 
sioned the  affection  of  her  parenU  to  eentie  in 
the  last  of  their  offspring  with  m^re  than  corn- 
men  warmth ;  and  the  tenderness  of  ibeir  love 
was  heightened  by  the  extraordinary  qaalitiei 
of  their  child.  Possessed  of  an  abundance  of 
the  goods  of  this  world,  these  doating  parent! 
were  looking  around  with  intense  anxiety  amonf 
their  acquaintance,  and  watching  for  the  choice 
that  was  to  determine  the  worldly  happinettof 
their  daughter.  Charlotte  was  but  seventeen, 
yet  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  hefexpected  wealth,  together  with  her 
own  attractions,  had  already  placed  her  within 
the  notice  of  the  world.  But  no  symptom  oi 
that  incipient  affection  which  was  to  govern  her 
life,  could  either  of  her  parents  ever  discover ; 
and  in  the  exhibitions  of  her  atUchroenU,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  that  quiet  and  ref  o- 
lated  esteem,  which  grows  out  of  association 
and  good  sense,  and  which  is  so  obviously  differ- 
ent from  the  restless  and  varying  emotions  that 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  passion  of  love. 

Maria  Osgood  was  a  distant  relatijre,  and  an 
early  ass  ciate,  who,  although  as  different  from 
her  cousin  in  appearance  and  character  u  black 
is  from  while,  was  still  dear  to  the  latter,  both 
from  habit  and  her  unconquerable  good  oatnre. 
George  Morton,  the  youth  of  whom  sock 
honorable  mention  has  been  made,  was  the  ion 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  long  resided  in  the  next 
dweUing  to  Mr.  Henley  in  the  city,  and  who  alio 
possessed  a  country-house  near  his  own  vilU-— 
These  circumstances  had  induced  an  intisney 
between  the  families  that  was  cemented  by  the 
good  opinion  each  entertained  of  the  qualitieiof 
the  other,  and  which  had  been  so  long  tndio 
often  tried  in  scenes  of  happiness  and  owery, 
that  were  known  to  both.  Tonng  Morton  wait 
few  years  the  senior  of  Charlotte ;  and,  ttlb« 
time  of  commencing  our  tale,  was  but  lately  re- 
leased from  his  collegiate  labora.  His  goodnen 
of  heart  and  simplicity  of  manners  made  him 
an  universal  favorite ;  while  the  peculiarity  of 
thoT  situation  brought  him  oftener  before  lh« 
notice  of  Charlotte  than  any  other  young  «>»" 
of  her  acquaintance.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
intimation  of  Maria  Osgood,  none  of  ibeit 
friends  in  the  least  suspected  any  ether  fee^ 
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to  exist  between  theyeuthfol  pair,  than  the  nat- 
ural and  Tery  ebTions  one  of  dieinterested  es- 
teem. 

As  the  family  seated  themseWes  at  the  dinner 
table,  their  f  uest  exclaimed,  in  the  heedless  way 
that  characterized  her  manner — 

*'Oh!  Mrs.  Henly,  I  have  to  congratulate 
yon  on  the  prospects  of  your  soon  having  a  son, 
mnd  one  as  amiable  and  attractive  as  your  daugh- 
ter." 

*^  Indeed  !*'  returned  the  matron,  comprehend- 
ing the  other's  meaning,  intuitively,  **and  what 
maj  be  the  young  gentleman's  name  '*' 

'*  You  will  be  the  envy  ot  all  the  mothers  in 
town,'*  continued  Maria,  <*  and  deservedly  so. 
Two  such  children  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  moth- 
er ! — Nay,  do  not  shake  your  head,  Charlotte ; 
it  most  and  shall  be  a  match,  1  am  determined." 

**  My  friendship  for  yon  would  deter  me  from 
the  measure,  should  nothing  else  interfere,"  said 
Charlotte,  good-humoredly. 

*<  Ah !  I  have  already  abandoned  my  preten- 
sions— twelve  brothers  and  sisters,  my  dear,  are 
a  dreadful  addition  to  bring  into  a  family  at 
once !" 

**  I  am  sure  T  do  not  think  so,"  returned  Char- 
lotte, timidly  glancing  her  eye  at  her  mother ; 
^*  besides,  1  feel  bound  in  honor  to  remember 
jour  original  intention." 

'*  I  tell  you  I  have  abandoned  it,  with  all 
thoughts  of  the  youth."  . 

'*  And  who  is  the  youth?"  atked  Mrs.  Henly, 
afTecting  an  indifference  she  did  not  feei. 

**  You  will  have  the  handsomest  son  in  the 
city,  certainly,"  said  Maria ;  *'  and  possibly  the 
lichest—and  the  most  learned — and  undeniably, 
the  most  admixed !" 

**  You  quite  excite  my  curiosity  to  know  who 
this  paragon  can  be,"  said  the  mother,  looking 
at  her  husband,  who  returned  the  glance  with 
one  of  equal  solicitude. 

«« I  do  not  think  he  is  more  than  four  and 
twenty,"  added  Maria;  *«and  his  black  eyes 
would  form  a  charming  contrast  to  your  blue 
ones." 

'*To  whom  does  Miss  Osgood  allude?"  asked 
Mrs.  Henly,  yielding  to  a  solicitude  that  she 
could  no  longer  control. 

*•  To  Mr.  Seymour  Delafield,"  said  Charlotte, 
raising  her  mild  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  mother, 
and  smiling,  as  she  delicately  pared  her  apple, 
with  a  simple  ingenaousness  that  banished  un- 


easiness from  the  breast  of  lier  parent  in  an  in- 
stant. 

«« I  know  him,"  said  Mr.  Henley  ;  **but  I  did 
not  think  you  had  ever  seen  him,  Charlotte." 

"  We  met  him  in  our  morning  walk,  sir,  and 
Maria  Introduced  him." 

**  He  is  thought  to  be  very  handsome,"  con- 
tinued her  father,  helping  himself  to  a  glass  of 
wine  while  speaking. 

**  And  very  justly,"  returned  the  daughter ; 
"  I  tbink  him  the  handsomest  man  that  I  have 
ever  seen." 

*'  Have  1  your  permission  for  telling  him  so  ?" 
eried  Maria,  wi.h  a  langb. 

"  i  have  no  objection  to  his  knowing  it  on  my 
own  account,  except  from  the  indelicacy  of 
complimenting  gentlemen,"  said  Charlotte,  with 
perfect  simplicity ;  **  but  whether  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  himself  or  not,  you  can  best 
judge." 

*'  You  think  him  vain,  then?"  observed  her 
mother. 

**  Not  in  the  least ;  or  rather,  he  did  not  ex- 
hibit it  to  me,"  was  the  answer,  with  the  same 
open  air  as  before. 

*'He  has  also  a  great  reputation  for  good  sense,' 
continued  her  lather,  avoiding  the  face  of  his 
child. 

«*  I  thought  he  had  wit,  sir." 

"  And  not  good  sense  ?" 

*<  Am  I  \  jndge  ?"  asked  Charlotte,  rising, 
and  holding  a  lighted  paper  to  her  father,  while 
he  took  a  new  segar.  Her  clear  blue  eyes  rest- 
ing on  him  in  the  fullness  of  filial  affection,  as 
she  performed  this  office,  and  the  open  air  with 
which  she  bent  forward  to  receive  the  kiss  lie 
offered  in  thanks,  removed  any  apprehensions 
which  the  name  of  their  morning's  companion 
might  have  excited. 

Bfr.  Henly  knew  nothing  concerning  this 
young  man  that  would  have  induced  him  to 
avoid  the  connection,  but  still  he  had  not  yet 
examined  his  character  with  that  searching 
vigilance  that  he  thought  due  to  the  innocence 
and  merit  of  his  ehild.  Determining  within 
himself,  however,  that  this  was  a  task  that 
should  no  longer  be  neglected,  he  rose,  and 
telling  the  ladies  that  he  left  the  bottle  with 
them,  withdrew  to  his  study. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  behind  Mr.  Henly 
when  Oeerge  Morton  entered  the  dining-parlor, 
with  the  freedom  of  an  old  friend,  and  telling 
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Mrs  Uenly  thmt,  in  cmiteqaciice  of  his  ikmUj  dia- 
inf  oat  and  his  own  engagements,  he  was  fasting, 
and  begged  her  chanty  for  a  meal.  From  the 
instant  that  he  appeared,  Charlotte  had  risen 
with  alacrity^  and  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  his  wants,  than  she  rang  to  order  what  he 
required.  She  brongbt  him  a  glass  of  sparkling 
wine,  with  her  own  hands,  and  pushing  a  chair 
nearer  to  the  ^e  than  the  one  he  occupied,  she 
stiid — 

'*  Sit  here,  George,  jou  appear  chilled— I 
thought  you  would  miss  your  coat" 

**  I  thank  you,'*  returned  the  youth,  turning 
on  her  an  eye  of  the  most  open  affection ;  **  1  do 
feel  unusually  cold,  and  begin  to  think,  that 
with  my  weak  lungs  it  would  have  been  more 
prudent  to  have  takec  a  surtout." 

**  And  how  was  the  p'H>r  man  when  you  led 
him  ?" 

**  Much  better,  and  in  eztiemely  good  quar- 
ters," ^aid  George  ;  and  turning  quickly  to  Mias 
Osgood,  he  added,  **  So,  Misa  Maria,  your  beau 
has  condescended  to  walk  with  you  at  last  ?" 

**  Yea,  Mr.  Impudence,*'  said  Mtria,  smiling. 
«*  but  come,  fill  your  mouth  with  food  and  be 
silent." 

He  did  as  requested,  and  the  conversation 
changed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Notwithstanding  the  plenteous  gifts  which 
Providence  had  bestowed  on  the  parents  of 
Maria  in  the  way  of  descencants,  fortune  had 
sufficiently  smiled  on  his  labora  to  enable  him 
to  educate  them  in  what  is  called  a  genteel 
manner,  and  to  support  them  in  a  corresponding 
style.  The  family  of  Mr.  Osgood  exhibited  one  of 
those  pictures  which  are  so  frequent  in  America, 
where  no  other  artificial  distinctions  exist  in  so- 
ciety than  those  which  are  created  by  wealth, 
and  where  obscurity  has  no  other  foe  to  contend 
with  than  the  demon  of  poverty.  His  children 
were  indulged  in  luxuries  that  his  death  was  to 
dissipate,  and  enjoyed  an  opulence  that  was 
only  co-existent  with  the  life  of  (he  parent. 
Accordingly,  the  music  party  that  asa^mbled  on 
the  following  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Os- 
good, was  brilliant,  large,  and  fashionrble. 
Seven  grown-up  daughters  was  a  melancholy 
sight  for  the  contemplation  of  the  parents,  and 


they  both  felt  like  venders  of  goods  who  were 
exhibiting  their  wares  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  splendid  chandeliers  and  lustres  of  the 
drawing-room  were  lighted  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  lamps  in  the  glittering  retail  stores  of 
Broadway;  and  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  tasta 
of  the  young  ladies  was  intended  much  like  the 
nightly  lustre  of  the  lottery  offices,  to  tempt  ad- 
venturers to  try  their  chances.  From  this  pre- 
meditated scheme  of  conquest  we  ought,  in 
justice,  however,  to  exempt  Maria  herself,  who, 
from  constitutional  gayety  and  thoughtlessness 
seldom  planned  for  the  morrow  ;  and  who,  per- 
haps, from  her  anociation  with  Charlotte,  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  disinterestedness  that  eer- 
tainly  belonged  to  no  other  member  of  the 
family. 

Whatever  wem  the  views  of  the  family  in 
collecting  their  friends  and  acquaintances  on 
this  important  evening,  they  were  completely 
successful  in  one  point  at  least,  for,  before  nine, 
half  the  dilettanti  of  the  city  were  assembled  in 
Greenwieh  St ,  in  a  most  elaborate  state  of  mu- 
sical excitement.  Charlotte  Henly,  of  course, 
was  of  (be  party,  although  she  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  a  single  note,  nor  knew  how  to 
praise  a  scientific  execution,  or  to  manifest  dis- 
gust at  simple  melody.  But  her  importance  In 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  her  friend  Maria,  ob- 
tained her  a  place.  There  was  a  person  that 
secretly  influenced  Charlotte  in  selecting  her 
evening's  amusement,  that  was  not  known  evej 
to  her  friend  — G^crge  Morton  played  on  the 
German  flute  in  a  manner  that  vibrated  on  her 
nerves  with  an  exquisite  thrill  that  she  often 
strove  to  conquer,  and  yet  ever  loved  to  indulge. 
His  musical  powers  were  far  from  being  gene- 
rally applauded,  as  they  were  thought  to  be  de- 
ficient in  compass  and  variety ;  but  Charlotte 
never  descended  to  criticism  in  ntusic.  She 
conceived  it  be  an  enjoyment  for  the  aensetf  only, 
or,  rather,  &he  thought  nothing  about  it;  and  if 
the  sounds  failed  to  delight  her,  she  unhesita- 
tingly attributed  it  to  an  absence  of  melody.  It 
was  to  listen  to  the  flute  of  George  Morton,  then, 
that  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Osgood  was 
adorned  with  the  ppeakiog  countenance  of  Miss 
Henly. 

Among  the  guests  who  made  an  early  appear- 
ance in  this  "  Temple  of  Apollo,*'  was  the  youth 
who  had  attended  the  ladies  in  their  walk. 
Seymour  Delafield  glanced  his  eye  impatiently 
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arouod  the  aptrtnMnt,  as  iood  as  he  had  paid  the 
eastomary  oompliments  to  the  mistreM  of  the 
maoBion  and  her  bevy  of  fair  daughters ;  but  a 
look  of  disappointment,  betrayed  the  search  to 
be  an  unsuccesttnl  one.  Both  the  look  and  the 
result  were  noticed  by  Maria;  and,  turning  a 
glance  of  rather  saucy  meaning  on  the  gentle- 
man, she  said — 

^*  I  apprehend  your  flute,  which,  by  the  bye, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  brought,  will  be 
rather  in  the  penseroso  style  this  evening,  Mr. 
Delafield." 

**  Unless  enlivened  by  the  contagious  gayety 
of  jour  smile/'  returned  Delafield,  endeavoring 
to  look  excessively  unconcerned  ;  **  but — " 

**  Oh !  my  laugh  is  very  musical,  I  know," 
interrupted  Maria;  **but  then  it  is  so  oftea 
shockingly  out  of  time.'* 

**  It  seldoms  fails  to  produce  an  accompani- 
roenty"  said  the  gentleman,  now  smiling  in 
reality;  "but — *' 

«•  Where  is  Charlotte  Henly  ?"  said  the 
young  lady,  again  interrupting  him;  "she  has 
a  perftct  horror  of  the  tuning  of  fiddles,  and  the 
preparatory  thrummings  on  the  piano;  so  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  harmony  of  your  temper 
for  the  second  act." 

"  Well !  it  is  some  relief  to  know  she  is  com- 
ing mt  all,"  cried  Seymour,  quickly ;  and  then, 
recovering,  himself,  with  perfect  breeding,  be 
adde<l— "for  one  would  wish  to  see  you  as 
happj  as  all  your  friends  can  make  you,  on  such 
an  occasion." 

*«  I  an  extremely  indebted  to  your  unbounded 
philanthropy,"  said  Maria,  rising  and  conrtesy- 
ing  with  great  gravity;  "do  not  doubt ot  its 
being  honorably  mentioned  at — *' 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  youth,  coloring  and 
laughing,  "you  would  not  think  of  mentioning 
my  remarks  to — *' 

"  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Dorcas  Society, 
of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member,"  continued 
Maria,  without  listening  to  his  remonstrance. 

Seymour  Delafield  now  laughed  without  any 
afittctation — and  exchanging  a  look  of  perfect 
consciousneM  of  each  other's  meaning,  tney 
separated,  as  the  preparations  for  the  business  of 
the  evening  were  about  to  commence.  For  a 
short  time  there  was  a  confusion  of  sounds  that 
perfectly  justified  the  absence  of  Mifs  Henly, 
when  the  music  began  in  earnest.  Within  half 
an  hour,  Mr.  Dtlafield,  who  bad  suffered  himself 


to  be  drawn  to  the  back  of  the  chair  of  a  pro- 
fessed belle,  turning  his  head  to  conceal  a  yawn 
that  neither  the  lady's  skill  nor  his  good  man- 
ners could  repress,  observed  Charlotte  sitting 
quietly  by  the  side  of  her  friend.  Her  entrance 
had  been  conducted  with  such  tact,  that  had  she 
possessed  the  most  musical  ear  imaginable,  it 
were  impossible  to  disturb  the  party  less ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  did  not  fail  to  im4ires8  Seymour 
agreeably,  from  its  novelty.  He  moved  to  the 
side  of  the  fair  vision  that  had  engrossed  all  his 
thonghts  since  the  moment  they  had  first  met, 
and  look  the  ehair  that  the  good  nature  of  Mits 
Osgo^  offered  to  his  acceptance  between  them. 

"  Thank  fortune.  Miss  Henly,"  he  said,  the 
moment  he  was  seated,  "  that  bravura  has  eea»> 
ed,  and  I  can  now  inquire  how  you  recovered 
from  the  fatigue  oi  your  walk  ?" 

"  1  suffered  no  fatigue  to  recover  from,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  with  an 
expression  that  told  the  youth  he  had  better  talk 
straight  forward  at  once ;  "  I  walk  too  much  to 
be  fatigued  with  so  short  an  excursion." 

"  You  came  here  to  favor  us  with  your  skill 
on  the  harp.  Miss  Henly  ?" 

"  No." 

"On  the  piano?" 

"On  neither— 1  play  on  nothing." 

"  You  sing  then?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  What !  not  with  that  voice?"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  in  surprise. 

"  Not  with  this  voice,  and  surely  with  no 
other." 

Seymour  felt  uneasy,  and,  perhaps,  disappoint' 
ed.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  roused  a  single 
sensation  in  the  breast  of  his  oompanion,  and  it 
was  seldom  that  the  elegant  possessor  oi  threei 
hundred  tboi.sand  doUars  failed  to  do  so,  wber* 
ever  he  went,  or  whatever  he  did.  But  in  the 
present  instance,  there  was  nothing  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  countenance  or  manner  el  Char<« 
lotte  that  indicated  any  thing  more  than  the 
sweetness  of  her  nature  and  the  polish  of  her 
breedii)g     He  changed  the  subjeat. 

"  I  hope  your  friend  did  not  suffer  yesterday 
from  his  humanity  ?" 

"I  sincerely  hope  so,  too,"  said  Charlotte, 
with  much  simplicity,  and  yet  with  a  good  deal 
of  feeling. 

"  i  am  fearful  that  we  idle  spectators,"  con- 
tinued the  gentleman,  "  suffered  in  your  esti- 
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mation,  in  not  difcoTeriiif  eqatl  beneToIeiMM 
with  Mr.  Mertoo." 

Charlotte  g^lanced  her  mild  eyes  at  the  speak- 
er, bat  made  do  reply. 

*'  Year  ailence.  Miss  Henly,  assures  me  of  the 
truth  of  my  conjecture." 

'*  Tou  should  never  put  a  disagreeable  con- 
struction on  the  acts  of  another,"  said  Charlotte, 
with  a  sweetness  that  tended  g^reatly  to  dissipate 
the  mortification  Mr.  Delafield  really  felt,  at  the 
same  time  that  ne  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
it,  even  to  himself. 

They  were  now  again  interrupted  by  the 
music,  which  continued  some  time,  during 
which  George  Morton  made  his  appearance. — 
His  coat  close  buttoned  to  his  throat,  and  an 
extra  silk  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  which 
he  removed  only  after  he  entered  the  apartment, 
immediately  arrested  the  attention  of  Charlotte 
Henley.  Turning  to  Maria,  she  said,  in  tones 
of  real  interest  that  can  never  be  mistaken  for 
manner — 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  George  has  suffered  from 
his  exposure.  Do  not  ask  him  to  play,  for  he 
will  be  sure  to  comply.*' 

<*  Oh !  the  chicken  has  only  taken  cold,*'  cried 
Maria  ;  "if  he  floes  not  play,  what  will  you  do? 
You  came  here  to  hear  him  only.*' 

"  Has  Miss  Henly  ears  for  no  other  performer, 
then?'*  asked  Seymour  Delafield. 

"  Miss  Henly  has  as  many  ears  as  other  peo- 
ple,** said  Maria,  "  but  she  does  net  condescend 
to  use  them  on  all  occasions." 

«<Rathersay,**  cried  Charlotte,  laughing,  «Hhat 
the  want  of  taste  in  Miss  Henly  renders  her  ears 
of  but  little  use  to  her." 

**  You  are  not  fond  of  music,  then,"  asked 
the  youth,  a  little  vexed  at  thinking  that  an  ac- 
complishment on  which  he  prided  himself  would 
fail  to  make  its  usual  impression. 

**  Passionately  !'*  exclaimed  Charlotte ;  then, 
coloring  to  the  eyes,  she  added,  <*at  least  I 
•ometimf  s  think  so,  but  I  believe  I  am  thought 
to  be  without  taste." 

<*  Those  who  think  so  must  want  it  them- 
selves," said  Seymour  in  a  low  voice ;  then, 
obedient  to  the  beck  of  one  of  the  presiding 
nymphs,  he  hastened  to  take  his  share  in  the 
performance. 

"  Now  Charlotte,  you  little  prude!**  whispered 
her  friend,  the  instant  he  withdrew,  **  is  he  not 
very,  very  handsome  ?" 


**  Very,"  said  Charlotte ;  "  more  so  than  aoy 
other  gentleman  1  have  ever  seen." 

*'  And  engaging,  and  agreeable,  and  gentle- 
manlike ?** 

'*  Agreeable  and  gentlemanlike,  too." 

**  And  graceful,  and  lovable  ?" 

**  Graceful,  certainly ;  and  very  possible,  lov- 
able to  those  who  know  him.'* 

**Know  him! — what  more  would  yoo  know 
of  the  man  ?  You  see  his  beauty  and  elegance 
— you  witness  his  breeding — yon  listen  to  hif 
sense  and  information — what  more  is  necetsary 
to  fall  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  Really,  I  pretend  to  no  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  at  all,"  said  Charlotte,  smiling;  «*  but  if 
you  have  such  an  intention,  indulge  in  it  freely, 
1  beg  of  you,  for  yon  will  not  find  a  rival  in  bm. 
But,  listen,  he  is  about  to  play  a  solo  on  bis 
flute." 

A  man  with  three  hundred  thousand  dollan 
may  play  a  solo,  bat  he  never  can  be  alone 
where  there  are  any  to  listen.  The  hearts  of 
many  throb  at  the  very  breathings  of  wealth 
through  a  flute,  who  would  remain  eallous  to 
the  bitterest  sighs  of  poverty.  But  Delafield 
possessed  other  attractions  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  :  his  powers  on  the  instru- 
ment greatly  exceeded  those  of  any  of  nie  cooi- 
petitors,  and  his  execution  was  really  wonder- 
ful ;  every  tongue  was  silent,  every  ear  was  at- 
tentive, and  every  bead  nodded  approbation,  ex- 
cepting that  of  our  heroine.  Delafield,  perfect- 
ly master  of  his  instrument  and  the  music,  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  countenance  of  Charlotte,  and  he 
expenenaed  a  thrill  at  his  heart  as  be  witoeM- 
ed  her  lovely  face  smiling  approbation,  while 
his  fingers  glided  over  the  flute  with  a  rapidity 
and  skill  that  produced  an  astonishing  variety 
and  gradation  of  sounds.  At  length,  thought 
he,  I  have  succeeded,  and  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  this  charming  girl  that  is  allied  to 
admiration.  The  idea  gave  him  spirits  for  the 
task,  and  his  performajice  exceeded  anything 
the  company  had  ever  witnessed  before.  On 
laying  down  the  instrument,  he  approached  the 
place  where  the  friends  were  sitting,  with  an 
exultation  in  his  eye  that  was  inferior  only  in 
modesty  in  power  to  captivate. 

*«  CerUinly,  Mr.  Delafield,*'  cried  Maria  Os- 
good,  *«you  have  outdone  your  own  out-doings." 

**  If  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  please  here, 
then  I  am  rewarded  indeed,"  said  the  youth. 
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Heart. 


contagioas  in  the  natural  expression  of  our 
passions,  that  insensibly  enlists  the  sympathies 
of  the  beholder — and  Seymour  felt  a  soft  mel- 
ancholy stealing  over  him  as  he  gazed,  that  was 
but  a  faint  reflection  of  the  tenderness  excited 
in  the  breast  of  Charlotte,  while  she  listened  to 
sounds  that  teemed  to  penetrate  her  very  soul. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  effect  of  musie  that 
depends  only  on  its  melody.  Its  appeal  to  the 
heart  is  direct  and  unequivocal,  and  nothing  but 
callous  indifference  can  resist  its  power.  The 
most  profound  silence  perva<!ed  the  apartment, 
and  George  was  enabled  to  finish  his  piece  with 
a  spirit  that  increased  with  the  attention.  As 
the  last  breathing  notes  died  on  the  ear,  Dela- 
'  field  turned  to  meet  those  eyes  which  had  al- 
ready secured  an  unconscious  victory,  and  saw 
them  moistened  with  a  lustre  that  added  to  their 
natural  soflness.  Beauty  in  tears  is  proverbially 
irresistible — and  the  youth,  bending  forward, 
said  in  a  voice  that  was  modulated  to  the  still- 
ness of  the  room — 

"  Such  melody.  Miss  Henly,  captivates  the 
senses.'* 

**Does  it  not  touch  the  heart?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  with  a  little  of  unusual  anima- 
tion." 

**The  heart  too.  But  Mr.  Morton  looks  ex- 
hausted after  his  labors.*' 

All  the  pleasure  which  had  shon<^  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Charlotte,  vanished  instantly,  and 
gave  place  to  deep  concern. 

**Oh!  it  is  unjustifiable,  thus  to  purchase 
pleasure  at  the  expense  of  another,"  said  she,  in 
a  tone  that  Seymour  scarcely  heard. 
•  How  tenderly  would  the  man  be  lored, 
thought  the  youth,  who  succeeded  In  tngaging 
the  aflbetionsof  this  young  creature ! — how  dia- 
iDterested  ie  ber  regard— > and  how  ooiisiderate 
are  her  feelings !  Here  will  I  truat  my  hopea 
for  happiness  in  this  life,  and  here  will  I  eon- 
quer,  or  hare  wrB  I  die  I  No  t#o  penona  oould 
poeiibly  be  actncied  by  seaaatioAa  more  different 
than  Charlotte  and  Seymour  Delafield*  He 
had  been  so  long  palled  with  the  attentions  of 
managing  mothers  and  designing  danghterv; 
had  seen  so  mneh  of  female  nancsuvnng,  and 
had  so  easily  seen  through  it,  tliat  the  natural 
and  inartificial  loveliness  of  Cnarlotte,  touched 
his  senses  with  a  freshness  of  delieacy  that  te 
him  was  as  captivating  as  it  was  novel.  Upon 
onpraetised  men  the  arts  of  the  scfx  are  often 
suooessful,  but  generally  they  are  allies  that  in- 


crease the  number  of  the  assailants,  without 
promoting  the  victory.  It  is  certain  that  many 
a  fair  one  played  that  evening  in  order  that  Mr. 
Delafield  might  applaud  ;  that  some  sighed 
that  he  might  hear,  and  others  ogled  that  he 
might  sigh ;  but  not  one  made  the  impression 
that  the  quiet,  speaking  eye,  and  artless  but 
peaceful  nature  of  Charlotte  produced  on  the 
youth.  While  this  norel  feeling  was  gaining 
ground  in  the~bosom  of  Mr.  Delafield,  Charlotte 
saw  nothing  in  her  new  acquaratance  bat  a 
gentleman  of  extraordinary  personal  beaacy, 
agreeable  manners,  and  graceful  address^  quali- 
ties that  are  always  sure  to  please,  and,  not  un- 
usually, to  captivate.  But  to  her  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  Charlotte,  who  never  thought  or 
reasoned  on  tlie  lubject,  would  have  been  as- 
tonished had  one  seriously  spoken  of  her  losing 
him.  The  road  to  conquest  with  her  lay  through 
her  heart,  and  was  but  little  connected  with  her 
imagination. 

**Heigho!  George,*'  cried  Maria,  as  he  ap- 
proached. **  You  have  given  me  the  dole- 
fuls." 

**  And  me  both  pleasure  and  pain,'*  said  Char- 
lotte. 

*•  Why  the  latter?"  asked  the  youth  quickly. 

**  Surely  it  was  improdent  in  you  to  play, 
with  suoh  a  cold.*' 

The  lip  of  the  yonth  qnirered,  and  a  smile  ef 
mournful  but  ondefinable  meaning  passed  over 
his  features,  bat  he  continued  silent. 

*Ut  is  to  be  hoped  it  bad  one  good  effect  at 
least/'  continued  Maria. 

•«Saohas  what?" 

•*  Suoli  as  patting  the  little  dears  to  sleep  in 
the  nursery,  wbieh  is  directly  ever  onr  beads." 

'Utlswellif  Ibave  done  that  little  good," 
said  George. 

*<  Ton  have  brought  te«rs  into  eyes  that  sbenld 
never  weep,'*  eried  Delafield,  **and  melanebelj 
to  a  countenance  that  seems  formed  by  nature  to 
eonrey  an  idea  of  peaoefbl  content." 

Morton  looked  earnestly  at  the  speaker  for  a 
moment,  when  a  painful  feeling  seemed  sadden- 
ly  to  seise  on  bis  heart — for  bis  ebeek  grew  pa- 
ler, and  his  lip  quivered  wHh  an  agitation  that 
apparently  he  oould  not  control.  Charlotfe 
alone,  noticed  the  alteration,  and,  speaking  in  a 
low  tone,  she  said 

«« Do  go  borne,  George ;  yon  are  far  from  be- 
ing Vf  eU-— to  oMIge  laae,  ^  iiome/* 
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**  To  oblige  you,  I  would  do  much  more  nn- 
ivelooBae  biddings,'*  he  replied,  with  a  slight 
eolor ;  *<  but  I  beliere  yon  are  right ;  and,  hav- 
ing discharged  my  duty  here,  I  will  retire/* 

He  rose,  and  payrag  the  customary  compti- 
Bients  to  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  withdrew. 
With  him  disappeared  all  the  awakened  interest 
of  Charlotte  in  the  scene. 

In  vain  was  Seymour  Delafield  attentive,  po- 
lit«,  and  even  particularly  so.  That  devoted- 
nen  of  admiration  for  which  so  manj  sighed, 
and  which  so  many  enried,  was  entirely  thrown 
away  upon  Charlotte.  She  listened,  she  bowed, 
and  she  smiled — and,  •onetimes  she  answered ; 
but  it  wae  erideatly  without  meaaing  or  inter- 
est, until,  wearied  with  bis  fhiitless  efforts  to 
make  an  impression,  and  perhaps  with  a  hope  of 
exciting  a  liitle  jealousy,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  her  more  lirely  companion. 

**  Your  motiMr*s  nursery,  Mjsb  Osgood,"  he 
cried,  **onght  on  sooh  an  oeeasioB  to  be  tenant- 
less." 

**  Ton  think  there  are  enough  of  us  here  to 
make  it  so,*'  returned  the  lady  with  an  affected 
sigh. 

**  I  really  had  not  observed  the  number  of  your 
charming  family^how  many  are  there  of  you  ^" 


**  A  baker's  doten.*' 

Charlotte  laughed,  and  the  youth  felt  mortified. 
The  laugh  was  natural,  and  clearly  extorted 
without  a  thought  of  himself. 

**  When  you  are  all  married,"  he  said, «« you 
will  form  a  little  world  in  yourselves." 

<«  When  the  sky  falls  we  shall  catch  larks.'* 

•*  Surely,  you  intend  to  marry  ?" 

Maria  made  no  r^ply,  but  turned  her  eyes  on 
Delafield,  with  an  affected  expression  of  melan- 
choly that  excited  another  laugh  in  her  friend. 

**  Tou  certainly  have  made  no  rash  vow  on 
the  subject,"  continued  Seymour,  pretending  to 
a  slight  interest  in  her  aeswer. 

**  My  troth  Is  not  yet  plighted,"  said  the  lady, 
a  little  archly. 

"  But  there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  will  con- 
tintte  so." 

**  I  am  afraid  so— thirteen  is  a  dreadful  divisor 
for  a  small  family  estate.'* 

A  general  movement  in  the  party  was  gladly 
seized  by  Charlotte  as  an  excuse  to  go,  and 
Delafield  handed  her  to  her  carriage,  with  the 
mortifying  conviction  that  she  was  utterly  in- 
difKerent  to  everything  but  the  civility  of  the 
act. 

(Concluded  in  next  No  ) 
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'*  The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  lettmg  of 
the  son." 

*'  Spirit  of  tbe  Past,  k»ok  not  so  at  me  with  thy  great 
tearful  eyes."    [Hyperion. 


From  ootthy  ekmd  of  dewy  Kght^ 
As  o'er  me  bwm  tbe  evening  star, 

Come  to  my  lonely  dream  of  night, 
And  meet  my  Soul  firom  iMms  afkr. 

IX. 

She  stands  before  m^^-God  of  Love  t 
Brighter  than  in  her  day  of  youth, 

Radiant  in  vesture  from  above. 
The  heart  of  fire,  the  soul  of  troth. 

III. 
Spirit  of  Beauty !  art  thou  here  T 
My  loved,  my  gentle  Frances,  speak ! 


m  kiss  away  the  fVozen  tear, 
That  stands  apon  thy  marUe  cheelt! 

IV. 

SweelBeraph !  let  one  smileof  thine 
For  years  of  silent  grief  atone  $ 

Thy  presenee  makes  the  hour  divine-^ 
Tkoo'rt  gooe,  and  I  again  am  lone. 

V. 

Who  DOW,  with  anxious  eye,  shall  watch, 
In  hours  of  pain,  my  fevered  sleep; 

My  deep,  extatic  feelings  eatcb. 
And  with  me  sigh,  and  laugh,  and  weep. 

VI. 

The  Joys  of  Nature's  soHttides 

Heneefbrik  my  hope  and  home  shall  be  ^ 
My  bride  Shnll  be  (he  glorioos  woods, 

Mv  melodies    the  sounding  sea ! 
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[Written  for  the  BostAb  Notion.] 
THE    LAST    SONG    OF    THE    BILOX[. 


A   TRADITIOH   OF   TBS    80DTH. 


From  a  new  series  of  **  Southern  Pasta(^  and  Pictures,"  now  in  preparation,  by 

-W.  eiliMORB  SIMMS, 

The  author  of  *'  The  Kinsmao/'  **  YemaMee/'  '*  Atalantk/'  &«. 


The  Bay  of  Pascagoula  is  a  tovely  and  retired  spot, 
lying  at  nearly  equal  travelling  distances  between  the 
cities  of  Mobile  and  New  Orieans.  It  has  long  been 
famous  among  persons  of  taste  in  those  cities,  for  its 
quiet  beauties ;  but  more  so  on  account  of  a  very  sin- 
gular  and  sweet  superstition  which  pertains  to  it.  A 
remarkable  and  most  spiritual  kind  of  music,  m  heard, 
above  and  around  its  waters,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  issue.  The  sound  is  fitful,  occurring  by  day  and 
night,  at  all  hours,  sometimes  with  more  or  less  strength 
and  fulness,  but  always  very  sweet  and  touching  in 
its  strains.  Some  compare  it  to  the  wind  harp,  which, 
indeed,  it  sometimes  most  wonderfully  resembles.— 
Others  liken  it  to  the  humming  of  an  insect  of  great 
uid  curious  powers.  The  Indian  tradition  explanato- 
ry of  this  music,— which  no  philosophical  speculation 
has  yet  ventured  to  disturb,— is  one  of  a  beauty  not  of- 
ten surpassed.  The  story  goes  that  the  whole  South- 
west was  once  controlled,  and  in  the  possession  of  a 
people  called  '  rhe  Biloxi ;'— that  these  people  had  at- 
tained to  a  very  high,  if  not  a  perfect  civilization--that 
they  were  versed  in  variaus  arts,  profound  lovers  of 
music,  and  were  finally  enervated  by  the  arU  which 
they  professed.  They  were  ovenun  and  conquered 
by  the  fiercest  tribes  coming  from  the  West  They 
made  a  last  stand  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  by  Pasca- 
goula, when  driven  from  all  other  positions.  Here  they 
erected  a  fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  said  to  be 
teen,  though  the  work  so  described  as  theirs,  was  prob- 
ably erected  by  some  one  of  the  roving  hands  of  Span- 
ish or  French  who  first  brought  the  traces  of  Europe- 
an civilization  into  the  country.  The  last  struggles  of 
the  Biloxi  were  protracted,  as  became  the  efforts  of  a 
brave  nation  fighting  for  life  and  liberty.  But  they 
fought  in  vain.  Famiae  eame  in  to  the  assistance  of 
their  enemiei,  and  unconditional  submisaion  or  death 
became  the  only  ahemativee.  They  chose  the  last ; 
and  men,  women  and  children  proceeded  to  the  sacri- 
fice, which  was  as  solemn,  and  perhaps  more  touching, 
than  that  of  the  citizens  of  Saguntum,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Throwing  open  the  gates  of  their  for- 
tress at  a  moment  when  the  assailants  were  withdrawn, 
they  marched  down  to  the  waters  of  the  bay,  singing 
their  last  song  of  death  and  defiance.  With  unshaken 
resolution  they  pressed  forward  until  the  waters  finally 
engulphed  them  all.  None  survived.  The  strange 
spiritual  music  of  the  Bay  of  Pascagoula  is  said  to  be 


the  haunting  edio  of  that  last  melancholy  strain.   Ths 
story  is  more  fully  detailed  in  the  lines  which  follow. 


Beautifid  spread  these  waters  'neath  mine  eye, 
Glassy  and  clear,  by  myrtlea  overhung  )r— 
Blue  swell  the  heavens  above  thenn,  in  their  depths 
Far  down  reflected— arch  more  t)eautiful, 
Less  bright,  unblazin^  with  the  noonday  star. 
I  wander  by  the  islands  near  the  sea. 
That,  from  the  Mexique  Bay,  a  tribute  deep, 
Rolls  In  on  Pascagoula.    There  it  sinks. 
And  sleeps,  with  faintest  murmurs ;  or,  with  strife, 
Brought  from  more  turbulent  regions,  still  bears  on, 
With  liAed  crest,  and  lips  of  whitening  foam 
To  batUe  with  Biloxi.    Short  the  strife  !— 
Feebler  at  each  recoil,  its  languid  waves, 
Fling  themselves,  listless,  on  the  yellow  sands, 
With  a  sweet  chiding,  as  of  grief  that  moans. 
Oblivion's  not  in  slumber,  of  the  strife, 
That  shimber  still  subdues.    A  dream  of  peace 
Succeeds,  and  all  her  images  arise, 
To  hallow  the  fair  picture.    Ocean  sleeps, 
Lock'd  in  by  earth's  embrace.    Her  islets  stand 
Grey  sentinels,  that  guard  her  waste  domain, 
And  from  their  watch-towers  stationM  by  the  deep, 
Survey  the  midnight  legions  of  the  Gulf, 
Numberless,  wild,  m  their  blue  armory, 
Forever  bent  on  spoil.    A  sweet  repose 
Hangs  o'er  the  graves,  d&d  on  the  aloping  shore, 
Aadthefaroeean.    Not  a  murmur  chides 
The  sacred  silence.    From  the  lone  lagune, 
The  patriarch  of  the  ancient  Pelecan, 
Leads  forth  his  train ;  though,  not  with  plashy  wing 
Break  they  the  glassy  stream  whose  buoyant  wave 
Maintains  each  breast,  and  still  raflecu  each  fonn, 
Without  a  ripple  on  its  face  to  mar 
The  perfect  image.    Gliding  thut,  they  steer 
To  islands  of  green  rushes,  where  they  hide 
la  sports  most  human ;— in  white  glimpses  seen,— 
Or  by  the  light  tops  of  the  reeds  that  sway, 
Divided,  in  the  press  of  struggling  forms. 
But  rapture  hath  a  reign  as  short  as  peace ; 
The  wild  fowl's  sporU  are  ended.    They  repose, 
By  the  still  maige  of  lakes,  that,u  the  embrace 
Of  groves  of  cane  and  myrtle,  steal  away, 
And  crouch,  in  sleep  secure,  while  through  the  Gnlf 
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RoDf  the  black  fanrrieaiie.    The  stmimeF-iiooii 
Prevaili.    An  aoivenal  hush, 
Abtortw  the  drowsy  hoars ;  and  Natnrt  droops, 
With  sweetness,  as  upon  the  listless  eyes 
Of  beauty,  steal  the  images  of  dreams, 
Made  up  with  star-erown'd  hopes  and  truest  lores. 
And  joys  our  purple  prospects.    The  stiB  air 
Falters  with  periUme  of  delicious  fruits  ;— 
Tbtt  orange  flings  its  fragrance  to  the  seas, 
Woefaig  the  zephyr  thence  ^and  lo !  he  comes, 
Freah  fi(om  the  toiling  conflict  with  the  deep. 
Upon  whose  breast,  subduing  and  subdued. 
He  snatches  fitful  rest    The  glassy  ware 
MuBOoth  and  serene  as  heaven,  is  broken  now 
Into  complaining  ripples.    Now  his  breath 
Sweeps  the  rush  islands,  while  the  tall  teed  stoope 
Its  feathery  crest  to  ocean.    The  grey  sands. 
Whirled  suddenly  beneath  his  arrowy  tread, 
Pursue  bis  flight  in  vahi  j — and  now  be  g  ides 
Over  the  sacred  bay,  whose  clear  serene 
Is  wimpled  by  his  wing.    Anon,  he  stirs 
The  orange  blossoms,— drinks  fiill  surieit  th«ce. 
And  sleeps  among  tbeir  leaves. 

I  lay  me  down 
In  the  sweet  keeping  of  the  wilderness, 
Listless  and  blest  as  h« !  No  wild  to  me. 
Though  lonely,  are  the  silent  groves  and  streams. 
That  slumber  in  my  glance.    For,  I  have  been 
A  wajiderer  j  and  denied  all  human  ties, 
I  nuuJe  my  friends  among  the  hills  and  streams, 
Leasa  loved  or  sought  by  man.    To  me  they  wear 
Aspects  of  love  and  kindness.    Voices  call 
And  fair  hands  beckon  me  from  alleys  green, 
Amidat  a  world  of  shadow, — solitudes 
That  woo  the  thoughtful  footstep  and  persuade 
To  realms  of  pensive  silence — beautiful  groves. 
Sad  only,  as  their  beauty  blooms  unsought. 

These  win  me  from  my  path.    I  turn  aside; 
My  heart  drinks  in  the  sweetness  of  the  sc^ne, 
I  gaze  on ;  and  how  lovlier  grows  the  spot. 
To  him  who  comes  in  love !    I  bow  my  head- 
Where  still  she  holds  her  matchless  sov'reignty— 
To  all-endowing  Nature.    Here  she  sits. 
Supreme  in  tangled  bowV,  and  scurvey  mead. 
And  high  umbrageous  forest.    At  her  feet. 
Broad  lakes  spread  forth  their  bosoms  to  the  skies. 
Whose  beauties  still  they  bear.    Sweet  fountains  swell, 
From  loneliest  depths,  among  the  bidden  dells. 
That  eroachiog  'neath  the  sway  of  sullen  bills, 
Yet  send  their  crystal  sorrows  down  the  stream. 
In  secret  channels ;  that  the  world  may  seek, 
And  free  them  from  tbeir  darksome  prison-place. 
Tree,  flower  and  leaf,  consorting  with  her  wood. 
Impress  tbeir  calm  on  mine.    I  lay  me  down. 
Within  her  solemn  temple.    Altars  rise 
About  me,  of  green  turf;  and  tufted  beds, 
Of  grassy  and  blue  floVrs,  beneath  my  head 
Pillow  it  gently.    Bfightlest  subjects  stand, 
Living,  and  rooted  in  her  meteor  breast,^ 


Thick-bearded  giants,  that  spread  wide  their  arms, 
And  shield  me  from  the  burning  shafts  of  noon. 
Now  sweeter  than  the  soft  recorder's  voice. 
Or  lute  of  ravishing  syrec  in  mine  ears. 
This  gentle  diapason  of  the  woods ; 
This  sacred  concert, — airs  with  bending  pines, 
Whose  murmurs  melt  to  one,  and  part  again 
With  new  accords,— with  now  a  catch  of  song. 
From  bird  that  starts  and  sleeps.    The  fancy  glows 
In  spiritual  converse,  as  I  dream 
Of  the  old  fated  men  of  these  sweet  plains,— 
Departed — all  tbeir  dwelling  places  waste, 
And  their  wild  gods  grown  powerless ! 

Powerless  t— No  !— 
They  have  a  spell  for  fancy,  and  a  charm 
To  waken  echoes  in  the  dreambg  heart; 
And  from  the  prompt  and  sleepless  sympathies. 
Extort  unfailing  homage.    For  the  Past, 
They  live,  and  live  forever ;    That  which  speaks 
For  the  sole  moral  of  the  faded  race. 

Dies  not  when  it  bath  perished.    Long  will  speak, 

Tradition,  and  the  venerable  groves. 
With  mounds,  and  fragments  of  old  implements. 
Even  for  the  savage ;— as,  in  temples,  books. 
Old  columns,  and  the  echoes  of  deep  strains 
From  Phoebus-smitten  minstrels,  still  survive 
The  proo^  of  mightier  nations.    Godlike  proofs. 
That  challenge  human  toil,  the  tooth  of  Time, 
And  speak  when  be  is  tntiering.    These  connect 
Eaces  that  mingled  not ;— whose  separate  eyes. 
By  years  and  oceans  separate, — never  saw 
Their  mutual  aspects ;  yet,  by  sympathies, 
Bom  of  like  trials,  strifes  and  mightiest  deeds, 
Yearn  for  communion, — ^yeam  to  see  and  love ; 
And  when  the  earthquake  threatens,  bear  in  flight 
Each  glorious  token  of  the  transmitted  race. 

Thus  lives  the  savage  god.    Here>  still,  be  roves 
Among  his  hills  made  consecrate.    Here,  still, — 
By  this  broad  glassy  lake,  among  these  groves, — 
Of  y«llow  fraits  and  fragrance— o'er  yon  isles. 
The  limit  of  bis  reign, — his  old  grey  eye 
Still  ranges,  as  if  watchful  of  the  trust. 
His  sway  no  more  may  compass.^ 

*»— Yet,  no  more. 
Gather  the  simple  tubes  that  bow'd  the  knee, 
In  love,  or  deprecation  of  bis  wrath ! 
No  more  from  plain  to  hill  top  glows  the  pile, 
Fired  in  his  sacrifice  ^ — and,  to  glad  his  ear. 
Rolls  the  deep  strain  of  forest  worshippers, — 
As  wild  and  antique  song  of  faith  and  fear, — 
No  more — no  more ! — 


sure  a  dream  that  stifs 
These  sounds  within  my  soul ;  or,  do  I  hear 
A  swell  of  song, — sweet,  sad,  upon  mine  ear. 
That,  like  a  wayward  c  haunt  from  out  the  sea. 
Rises,  and  floats  nloag  the  yellow  sands  !— 
A  note  most  like  the  wind-harp,  hung  in  trees 
Where  the  coy  zephyr  harbors.    Still,  it  comes. 
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In  more  elaborate  wiadingt }  with  a  tone 
More  human,  and  afitfulneM  ef  aeund, 
That  speaks  for  various  woes ;  as  if  it  linked. 
The  deep,  despairing,  still  defying  cry, 
From  man  in  his  last  struggle, — with  the  shriek 
Of  passionate  woman,  not  afraid  to  die. 
Though  pleading  stiU  for  pity, — and  the  scream 
Of  childhood,  conscious  only  of  the  woes, 
It  feels  not,  but  beholds  in  those  who  feel 
Unutterable  still !    A  long-drawn  plaint, 
It  swells  and  soars,  until  the  difficult  breath. 
Fails  me  j — I  gasp  j— I  may  not  follow  it, 
With  auditory  sense !    ft  glows — it  spreads, 
Till  the  whole  living  atmosphere  is  flush 
With  the  strange  harmony ;  and  now  it  sinks. 
Sudden,  but  not  extinguished !    A  faint  tone. 
Survives  in  quivering  murmurs,  that  awhile 
Tremble  like  life  within  the  flickering  pulse 
Of  the  consumptive.    Losing  it,  we  hush 
Our  breathing ;  and  suspend  the  struggling  sense. 
Whose  utterance  mars  its  own ;  and  still  we  hear 
Its  mellow  and  lone  cadences,  that  float, 
Prolonged,  and  finally  lost,  as  the  deep  sounds, 
Superior,  rise,  of  winds  and  wavnng  trees ! 

It  is  a  sweet  tradition  of  these  shores. 
Told  by  the  Choctaw,  that,  when  ages  gone, 
His  savage  sire  descended  from  the  west, 
A  dark  and  desperate  Hunter,— all  these  wdods, 
From  the  rich  valleys,  where  the  Missouri  bounds. 
To  mix  his  turbid  waters  with  the  streams, 
Of  him  the  Sire  of  Waters,*— to  the  blue  hills 
Of  Apalachia,^^well  a  numerous  race. 
Named  '  The  Biloxi/    Towns  and  villages. 
Cities  and  Cottages,  anovarious  arts. 
Declared  their  vast  antiquity.    They  were  proud- 
More  proud  than  all  the  living  tribes  of  men } 
Wiser,  and  versed  in  many  sciences; 
And  from  their  towers  of  earth,  that  sought  the  skies. 
In  emulous  mountain-stretches,  watched  the  stars. 
In  mighty  contemplation ;  with  a  skill, 
Wondrous,  by  other  tribes  unmatchable. 
They  reared  high  temples,  which  they  filled  with  forms 
Of  love  and  beauty.    In  their  thousand  homes, 
Joy  was  a  living  presence.    There  they  danced 
At  evening,  while  the  mellow  song  went  forth, 
Married  to  fitting  strains,  from  instmoMnts, 
Of  curious  form,  bat  filled  wkh  ttraagvst  power. 
That,  when  the  savage  hearkened,  half  subdued 
His  bloody  thh^;  and  made  the  reptile's  faag 
Forget  bis  venomoos  ofllee.    hy  these  arts, 
Were  they  at  last  betrayed.    They  seoa  forgot 
The  vigorous  toils  ot  mankind,  and  grew  weak. 
Incapable  of  anns.    Voloptuoot  joys, 
Morning  and  Evening,  in  their  courts  surprised 
The  strength  of  their  young  people,  till  thegr  grew 
Like  the  rank  grass  upon  the  bearded  plain, 
Fit  for  the  fire  and  scythe. 

^The  ChocUw  Chief, 

Looked,  from  the  Evening  hills,  upon  their  vales, 
"^Tbe  MiMUNdppi. 


Exulting.    Whea  he  heard  their  longs  of  love. 
That  floated  upward  on  the  perfumed  air. 
And  saw  below,  their  loose  effeminate  forms 
Linked  in  voluptuous  dance,  he  shouted  loud. 
His  scornful  satisfaction,  while  he  bade 
His  warriors  n'lgb,  to  look  upon  their  homes, 
And  mark  their  easy  victims.    They,  below. 
By  happiness  made  deaf  and  arrogant. 
Heard  not  the  mighty  discord,  which  above, 
Mock'd  their  sofl  harmonies.    Their  dream  went  oa; 
The  midnight  dance  and  revel;  the  sweel  song 
Of  love  and  gold-eyed  fancy;  and  the  prayer. 
Unbroken,  of  true  genius,  in  his  cell, 
Toiling  with  pen  or  pencil,  to  prepare 
His  triumph  for  the  adoring  eyes  of  day  I 
Butwuhday  caflsetheeoDflict.    The  fierce  tribes. 
With  heUsh  shoot  that  shook  the  afirighlod  walls. 
Till  the  high  temples  quaked,  rusbM  down  the  vale. 
Smiting  with  heavy  maee;  or,  from  abova, 
Shooting  their  poisoned  arrows,  at  each  mark, 
Unerring.    Surprised,  the  Biloxi  fought, 
Vainly;  bat  with  an  ardency  of  soul, 
Superior  to  their  strength.    The  savage  pressed. 
More  resolute  when  baflled.    Day  by  day, 
Some  citadel  was  won— some  lovelier  town 
Despoiled  by  the  barbarian.    Thousands  fell 
In  conflict;  yet  the  thousands  that  remained, 
Breathed  nothing  but  defiaace.    With  each  loss, 
'Rose  a  new  spirit  in  their  hopeless  breasts. 
That  warm'd  them  with  fresh  courage;  and  they  swors 
A  terrible  oath,  with  linked  hands,  each  in  each. 
And  all,  to  their  old  Deities,  to  yield 
Life  first  and  fireedom  last !    And  well  they  kept 
Their  sacramental  pledges.    They  could  die, 
But  could  net  conquer.    Yielding  sullenly. 
Each  foot-hold,  they  departed  from  the  towns, 
The>  could  no  more  maintain;  and  fighUng,  ftod; 
'Till  from  the  hills  of  Memphis — from  the  springs 
Of  Loosahatchie,  and  the  golden  ridge. 
Where  the  gay  streams  of  Noxabee  arise,— 
Contented  captives,  that  complain  not  oft 
Against  the  rocks,  that,  from  the  westeni  streams, 
Barr  their  free  passage — gradual  still,  they  fled, 
Still  turning,  still  at  bay,  and  battling  oft 
With  the  pursuer. 

—To  this  spot  they  came,— 
They  pitched  their  tents  where  Pascagoula  flows. 
Through  shallows  of  grey  shells,  and  finds  its  way 
To  the  embraces  of  the  purple  gulf. 
"  Here!"  said  the  prince — his  subjects  gathered  round— 
**  Make  the  last  stand !    The  land  beneath  our  feet 
Slips  rapidly,  and  farther  flight  is  none, 
Save  to  the  ocean.    We  must  stand  and  die  V* 

Sad  were  their  hearts,  but  fearless.    Not  a  lip 
Spoke  for  submission.    Soul  and  arm  were  firm. 
And  here,  in  resolute  silence,  they  threw  up 
Their  earthen  ramparts.    On  the  narrow  walls 
Of  their  rude  fortress,  in  that  perilous  hoar. 
Ranged  their  few  ehampions.    To  the  hills,  their  eyes 
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TofBed  erer,  tiU  Um  S«vago  rote  in  ngfat^ 

Then  took  they  up  tbeir  weapons.    Flight,  no  more 

Was  in  their  choice;  but,  in  its  place  there  came, 

From  hopelessness,  resolve;  and  such  resolve, 

As  makes  man  terrible  as  fate.    They  stood, 

Silent,  with  lips  compressed.    No  answering  shout, 

Admonish'd  the  invader  of  the  strength 

Tkey  stood  under;  and  down  his  warriors  nish'd, 

As  to  an  easy  conqoest;  but  they  shrunk. 

And  wonder'd  whence  should  come  the  singular  nigirt* 

So  sudden,  of  a  race  so  feeble  late ! 

Days,  weeks  and  months,  and  the  Biloxi  fought, 

Invincible.    Their  narrow  boundary  grew 

More  strong,  commanding,  in  the  invader's  eye», 

Than  bad  been  tbeir  |ole  empire.    Spring,  at  length. 

Put  on  her  flowers ;  green  leaves  and  blossoming  Oraiti^ 

Declared  for  mercy;  but  the  barbarian  tribes, 

Strengthened  by  fiereer  thousands  from  the  west. 

Maintained  the  leaguer.    Rescue  there  was  none; 

Despair  had  no  more  strength,  for  famine  stopped 

The  hearts  of  the  Biloii.    One  bright  noon^ 

Beheld  tbem  met  in  council:  Women  and  men;— 

The  mother  newly  made,  with  the  young  babe, 

Unconscious,  striving  at  her  bloodless  breasts^— 

For  all  are  equal  in  the  hour  of  wo, 

And  all  are  heard  or  none ! — 

Itneedednol 

That  they  should  ask  wfeat  doom  awaited  them}— 
They  saw  it  in  the  tottering  gait,  the  face, 
FinchM  by  lean  famine;— the  imperfect  speech. 
That  faltered  in  the  syllable  prolonged; — 
The  hollow  eyes  from  which  a  spiritual  glare 
Shot  out  like  death's.    They  saw  it  in  all  sighu. 
And  sounds,  that  fate,  in  that  protracted  term 
Of  struggle  and  endurance,  still  vouchsafe  ;— 
And  there  was  siWnce — a  long,  dreary  pause, 
Broken  by  fomenine  sobs.    Then  spoke  the  Prince, 
Last  of  a  fine  of  kings ! — 

— "  Shall  we  submit. 
To  bonds  and  possible  torture,  or  go  forth. 
Made  free  by  death  7" 

Brief  silence  ibllewM  then:—- 
la  thai  brief  silence,  memories  of  years 
And  ages  crowded  thick.    Years  of  delightp* 
Agee  oToaiioBal  fooie!    Theytboogbt  of  all 
The  grace  of  their  old  homes, — the  charm,  the  song. 
Pure  rights  and  soothing  offices,— and  pride, 
Made  household  by  tie  trophies  richly  strown 
Through  court  and  chamber,  of  creative  art,— 
All  lost !— and  then  the  probable  doom  of  bonds,— 
Worst  form  of  slavery r-tbe  superior  raee 
Bowed  to  the  base  and  borbaroosy— «nd  one  voiee. 
Proclaimed  the  unanimous  will  of  all— te  die ! 


That  eve,  while  yet  within  the  western  Heavens, 
Lingered  the  rosy  sunset— while  the  waves 
Lay  calm  before  them  in  the  crystal  bay. 
And  the  soft  winds  were  sleeping,  and  a  smile. 
As  ef  unbroken  peace  and  happiness. 
Mantled  the  glittering  forest  green,  and  far. 
Sprinkled  the  yellow  beach  with  giintbg  fires 
That  shone  like  precious  gems}--the  destined  race 
Threw  wide  their  fortress  gate.    Then  went  they  forth 
In  sad  procession.    At  their  head  the  Prince, 
Who  still  had  shared  their  fortunes; — then,  the  chiefs, 
And  soldiers — few  but  feariess; — the  old  men. 
Patriarchs,  who  still  remained^  memorials 
Of  the  more  fortunate  past;  and,  last  of  all. 
The  women  and  the  children.    'Twas  an  hour. 
When  Nature  craved  a  respite  from  her  toils. 
And  from  the  strife  withdrawn  the  savage  foe 
Were  distant,  to  tbeir  woodland  tents  retirad. 
These  started  with  strange  wonder  to  behold 
The  solemn  march,  unwitting  of  its  end 
And  noble  purpose;  nor  strove  to  disturb 
The  rites  which  they  divined  not.    On  they  went, 
That  ancient  nation.    Weapons  bore  they  none, 
But  with  hands  crossed  upon  their  fearless  beano, 
The  warriors  led  the  way.    The  matron  clung 
To  her  son's  arm  that  yielded  no  support 
Hie  infant  hushed  upon  its  mother's  breast. 
Was  sleeping,  but  the  mother's  sobs  were  still 
Audible  with  her  song;- and  with  her  song. 
Rose  that  of  thousands,  mingling  in  one  strain  I 
The  art  which,  in  their  happier  days  had  been 
Most  loved  among  them,  in  spontoneoas  song, 
Unsummon'd,  poor'd  itself  upon  the  air. 
As,  slowly,  but  with  steps  unfalieriug  still, 
Marcb'd  the  pale  band,  self-destined,  to  the  deep  ! 
Never  had  ocean  in  his  balmiest  hours. 
Looked  less  like  death— less  terrible,  less  wild ! 
An  infimt's  slumber  had  not  been  more  fn& 
From  all  commotion.    Beautiful  and  bright, 
In  that  declining  sunset  lay  the  scene. 
That  witnessed  the  sad  sacrifice;  and,  sweet. 
Like  the  fair  prospect,  was  the  united  song,^ 
That  Epicedium  o'er  a  nation's  fate, 
Setf^hannted,  which  went  with  them  to  the  waves) 
And  still  survives  them;  breathing  from  their  graves, 
The  story  of  their  Empire, — of  its  fame,^ 
Its  fall,  and  their  devoted  fkith  that  knew 
No  life  unblessed  with  freedom.    Sweetest  strain  I— 
Once  more  it  rises  into  sounds,  that  grow, 
HomaB,ia  strength;  and  now,  it  floats  away, 
Sabdned  and  sinking,  as  in  that  sad  hour, 
When  its  lost  breathings  from  the  warrior's  throat, 
Stopp'd  suddenly j  and  through  the  desolate  air. 
Went  a  more  desolate  hush  that  told  the  rest ! 
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GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,— THE  PRINCE. 
PARTS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OBOBOK    BKCOMX8    COITirKCTKD  WITH  A  CAfS    OF 
BieAMT. 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  McGregror, 
George,  while  testing  the  practicability  of  es- 
tablishing a  bank  without  capital,  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Horatio  Tynte.  This  visit  surprised  him, 
(^specially  as  Tynte  looked  extremely  pale,  and 
trembled,  aa  he  entered,  with  violence. 

*Mr  Julian,'  said  he,  and  he  seemed  almost 
breathless  as  he  spoke,  'I  have  to  make  a  thou- 
sand apologies  for  calling,  but  I  am  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  a  position  so  dreadful  that  unless 
you  consent  to  aid  me,  I  am  ruined  !' 

^Indeed  !'  cried  George.  'Explain  to  me  the 
nature  of  your  position;  and  if  I  can  render  yon 
any  assistance,  I  will.' 

*Mr.  Julian,  if,  when  I  have  explained  all,  you 
find  that  yon  cannot,  you  will  not  betray  me?' 

*I  will  not:  no,  upon  my  honor.' 

*Had  I  not  the  utmost  confidence  in  you,  al- 
though a  comparative  stranger,  I  should  not 
have  thus  ventured  to  call;  nor  would  the  con- 
fidence I  repose  in  you  alone  have  induced  me 
to  do  so;  but  havine  heard  so  much  of  your  tal- 
ent  and  ingenuity,  I  looked  upon  you  as  being 
the  only  man  in  existence  capable  of  enabling 
me  to  avert  the  destruction  with  which  I 
am  menaced.  I  am,  Mr.  Julian,  a  married 
man:  I  have  been  married  for  years;  but  six 
months  ago,  being  dreadfully  poor,  1  advertised 
for  a  wife,  with  the  f  iew  of  making  money,  and 
the  result  ot  the  advertisement  was  a  secret  in- 
troduction to  a  young  lady  with  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  her  command.  I  had  no  intention  of 
marrying  her ! — not  the  slightest  at  first;  but  as 
I  found  it  impossible  tu  obtain  possession  of  any 
part  of  her  property  wUhout^  I  eventually  did 
so!' 

* Youf  former  wife  being  stall  alive  ? — Well, 
sir?' 

•Well,  Mr.  Julian,  after  marriage  all  was  con- 
fidence on  her  part,  all  happiness  and  devotion. 
I  found  her  an  affectionate,  amiable  creature, 
whom  I  hated  myself  almost  for  having  deceir- 
ed :  still  all  went  on  well — for,  of  course,  sho 
had  not  the  least  suspicion, — until  yester- 
day, when  to  my  horror  I  found  that,  by  some 
means  with  which  T  am  as  yet  unacquainted, 
she  has  ascertained  all !  She  knows  the  very 
date  of  my  first  marriage,  the  church,  the  min- 
ister,— in  fact,  every  thing  connected  with  it; 
and  now  I  am  threatened  with  an  indictment 
for  bigamy,  which  to  me,  known  so  well  as  I 


am,  will  amount  to  transportation  for  life!  Can 
you  aid  me  ?  Can  you  point  out  any  means  by 
which  I  can  escape  ?  If  you  can,  sir,  for  mer- 
cy's sake  do !' 

•Allow  me  a  few  minutes,'  said  George,  calm- 
ly, *to  reflect  upon  the  matter. 

And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  haads. 

•This,'  thought  George,  'is  a  heartleas  villain: 
a  wretch!  I  could  suggest  the  means  by  which 
his  escape  might  be  accomplished,  but  should  I 
be  justified  in  doing  80  ?  'This  is  the  question 
I  have  now  to  answer  to  myself  What  if  he 
be  punished  by  transportation?  He  deserves  it 
richly,  bftt  what  advantage  will  be  derived  from 
that  punishment  by  the  poor  devoted  heait-etrick- 
en  creature  whom  he  has  deceived  ?  None.  But 
can  his  escape  be  beneficial  to  her  ?  This  is  the 
point.  I  consider  her  only  in  this  matter,  I  have 
no  consideration  for  him.' 

Having  dwelt  upon  this  point  for  901116  time, 
he  raised  his  head  and  found  that  Tynte  had 
been  watching  him  with  an  anxiety  the  most  in- 
tense. 

*You  of  course,'  said  he,  *obtained  full  posses- 
sion oi  the  ten  thousand  pounds?' 

*I  did,'  replied  Tynte. 

•Has  she  any  other  property?' 

•Not  any.' 

•No  expectations  ?' 

•None.^ 

•Then  in  the  event  of  your  being  transported 
—I  say  in  that  event,  she  will  be  left  completely 
destitute  ?' 

•She  has  an  aunt,  but  I  believe  that  she  is  poor.* 

•How  much  ef  the  ten  thousand  pounds  have 
you  spent  ?  Deal  fairly  and  openly  with  me, 
and  you  have  a  chance;  but  if  any  thing  be  con- 
cealed, you  have  none.  How  much  have'  yon 
spent  ?' 

•1  should  say  that  I  have  spent  and  lost  neur- 
ly  six  thousand.' 

•Six  thousand  :  a  thousand  a  month.  Well, 
^ou  have  now  therefore,  four  thousand  poonde 
in  your  possession  !' 

•About  four  • 

•Where  is  it?* 

•Oh,  I  have  it  about  me  in  cash.  When  I  as- 
cerUined  that  all  had  been  discovered,  I  of 
course  thought  it  better  to  secure  it.' 

•Of  course  I  verv  prudent,  especially  if  you 
were  now  to  be  taken  into  custody  !  But,  in- 
dependently of  that  consideration,  and  without 
entering  into  the  slightest  explanation,  having 
reference  to  my  vi^w  of  your  conduct,  seeing 
that  that  would  be  perfectly  useless,  1  see  mj 
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wmjf  so  clearlj  in  this  matter,  that  I  am  prepar- 
ed to  come  to  terms  with  you  at  once.  In  the 
first  place,  I'll  undertake  to  get  you  so  entirely 
out  of  this  difficulty  that,  even  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  you  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  you 
were  before  the  marriage  took  place.' 

'By  getting  held  of  the  register  ?' 

*No  :  there  are  witnesses,  I  presume,  whose 
eridence  can  be  had !  This  is  not  an  old  affair, 
you  will  remember.* 

•Bat  can  it  be  done  without  its  being  necessa- 
ry for  me  leave  England  ?* 

'It  can :  I  repeat  te  you,  that  you  will  be  in 
the  same  position  as  you  were  t^efore ;  that  no 
law  in  existence  relating  to  bigamy,  can  after- 
wards touch  you;  that  you  will  be  able  to  set 
law  at  defiance;  that  you  will,  in  short,  be  a 
firee  man.' 

*But  how  is  this  to  be  done .'' 

*That  I  will  explain  when  our  contract  is  fin- 
ished !  My  part  of  it  I  have  stated ;  the  per- 
formance of  your  part  will  be  far  less  difficult; 
it  being,  in  fact,  simply  this — that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  service  proposed,  you  agree  to  secure 
that  four  thousand  pounds  to  her  whom  you 
have  so  deeply  injured.' 

'What,  the  whole  ?'  exclaimed  Tynte,  with  an 
expression  of  amazement.* 

'The  whole,'  replied  George. 

'And  leave  myself  utterly  destitute  .'* 

'Look  at  the  utter  destitution  of  her — but  i 
will  not  moralize;  painful  as  it  is  to  me,  and  as 
it  would  be  to  any  man  blessed  with  the  feelings 
of  a  xnan,  I  consent  to  treat  this  cruel  affair  as  a 
matter  of  business  merely.* 

'B-ut  consider,  Mr  Julian!  I  shall  scarcely 
havo  a  single  pound  left. 

'I  do  consider,  sir: — see  exactly  what  you 
have.' 

Tynte  drew  forth  his  pocket-book  and  count- 
ed the  notes.  He  found  there  were  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  pounds. 

'Well,'  said  George,  'in  order  that  you  may 
not  be  without  a  pound,  keep  the  two  hundred, 
and  deliver  up  the  rest.' 

'These  are  very  hard  terms,  Mr  Julian '.' 

'On  no  other  terms  will  I  consent  to  interfere; 
and  unless  I  do,  recollect  nothing  can  save  you.' 

•Well,  but  let  us  say  two  thousand  ?' 

*S(r,  nothing  less  than  the  four,  sir,  will  do. 
1  pledged  my  honor  that  I  would  not  betray  you; 
that  pledge  shall  remain  unbroken;  but  I  strong- 
ly advise  you  to  come  to  my  terms,  and  that  im- 
mediately, for  now  every  hour  teems  with  dan- 
ger.' 

'Bat  when  the  money  is  given  up,  how  am  I 
to  be  secure .'' 

'You  said  you  had  confidence  in  me.  I  will 
not,  however,  test  that  confidence  further.  Tou 
know  Bull  to  be  a  responsible  man.  Let  the 
money  be  placed  in  his  hands,  and  I  will  give 
him  at  the  same  time  authority  to  return  it,  if 
my  part  of  the  contract  be  not  faithfully  per- 
formed.    Shall  I  send  for  him  ^' 

Tynte  hesitated. 

^Remember,'  continned  George,  'in  this  mat- 
ter there  must  be  no  delay.    I  do  not,  for  obvi- 
onm  reasons,  appeal  to  year  sense  of  justice;  I 
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am  anxious  fbr  you  to  look  at  the  thing  solely 
with  a  view  to  your  own  safety !  Is  he  to  be 
sent  for.'' 

'Well,  I  must  submit;  let  him  come.' 

George  then  despatched  a  message  to  Bull, 
requesting  him  to  come  vithout  delay;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  drew  up  two  papers,  ene  au- 
thorizing the  payment  of  the  money  to  Tynte 's 
second  wife,  setting  forth  her  maiden  name; 
and  the  other  directing  it  to  be  returned  to 
Tynte,  in  the  event  of  the  conditions  therein 
named  not  being  fulfilled.  These  papers  were 
duly  signed  and  sealed;  and  as  Bull,  in  a  state 
of  trembling  anxiety,  soon  appeared,  Tynte  was 
requested  to  put  down  the  money. 

'Mr  Bull,'  observed  George,  'here  are  notes  to 
the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds.  Will  yon 
do  me  the  favor  to  hold  them  ?  It  will  be  but 
for  a  very  few  days.  Here  are  also  two  docu- 
ments, the  seals  of  which  are  not  to  be  broken 
till  application  be  made  for  the  money.  Tou 
will  be  kind  enough  to  take  possession  of  them .'' 

'Certainly,  certainly  ! — oh,  certainly  !'  re- 
plied Bull,  who  loeked  as  if  the  thing  was  not 
exactly  clear  to  him. 

'Tiiank  you,'  said  George;  'you  will  excuse 
my  troubling  you;  but  I  knew  that  they  could 
not  be  placed  in  safer  hands  than  yours.' 

Bull  looked  at  the  packet,  and  then  at  George, 
and  then  at  Tynte,  in  a  very  mysterious  man- 
ner; but,  perceiving  that  nothing  more  was  re- 
quired of  him  then,  he  slowly  moved  towards 
the  door.  He  did  feel,  he  could  not  help  feeling, 
that  a  little  additional  explanation  would  not  be 
by  any  means  unpleasant;  but  as  it  was,  why, 
he  left  with  all  his  characteristic  grace. 

'Now,'  said  George,  'I  must  get  yon  indieted.' 

'What!'  exclaimed  Tynte,  starting  up  with 
an  expression  of  rage. 

'Be  calm,  sir;  be  calm,'  said  George. 

'Calm!' 

»lf  you  will  not  hear  me,  how  can  we  pro- 
ceed ?' 

'Am  J  after  all  to  be  betrayed  ?' 

*No! — Listen.  I  must  get  you  indicted — in- 
dicted for  bigamy.  Now  don't  be  tmpatrent ! — 
you  must  bd  tried,  when,  as  I  shall  arrange  it, 
you  must  be  acquitted,  and  when  you  are,  yom 
,  will  be,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  precisely  the 
same  position  m  which  you  stood  before  the  mar- 
riage, seeing  that  no  man  can  be  tried  the  second 
time  for  the  same  offence.' 

Tyn^e's  countenance  instantly  changed,  and 
he  at  once  resumed  his  seat. 

'But,*  baid  he,  after  a  pause,  'is  it  possible  for 
this  to  be  done  ?' 

»I  undertake  tb  do  it.  The  laws  of  England, 
sir,  are  so  cenveniently  framed,  that  in  ^most 
any  case  it  is  possible  to  escape  them.' 

'But  will  *t  be  safe  ?' 

'Nothing  can  be  more  so.  The  ordeal  through 
which  you  will  have  to  go  may  not  be  pleasant ; 
but  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that,  having  passed  that  ordeal,  you  will  be  a 
free  man.  Now,  for  the  next  few  days  you 
must  be  absent ;  you  must,  in  fact,  kvep  out  of 
the  way  until  I  want  you.  Let  me  know  where 
you  are,  and  let  me  also  have  the  address  of 
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Mrs.Tj^nte,  I  mean  your  secood  wUe,  »f  coone. 
Toa  may  lely  upon  ray  asin|^  all  pofsible  de- 
■patch,  and  jrou  ab&ll  either  see  or  hear  from  me 
daily.' 

*1  abail  not  be  deprived  of  my  liberty  longr?' 
*  You  ahall  not  be  in  custody  twenty-four 
hours  ?' 

*Well,'  said  Tynte,  *this  is  very  unpleasant! 
However,  as  it  must  be,  it  must.  Here  is  the 
address  of  Mrs.  Tynte ;  and  Til  let  you  know 
this  evening  where  I  am  to  be  found.  1  leave 
myself  entirely  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Julian :  you 
have  the  power  to  destroy  me  at  once ;  but  as  I 
have  confidence  in  you,  more,  in  fact,  than  I 
have  in  any  other  man  alive,  I  consider  myself, 
notwithstanding,  safe.' 

'You  may,'  returned  George;  'that  which  I 
have  undertaken  I  11  perform. 

Tynte,  with  many  warm  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, then  took  his  leave,  and  George  at  once 
set  to  work. 

His  first  object  was  to  see  the  poor  lady  who 
had  been  thus  cruelly  deceived ;  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  object,  he  went  immediately  home, 
and  then,  accompanied  by  Julia,  proceeded  to 
her  residence. 

On  their  arrival  they  found  her  in  the  deepest 
affliction.  She  was  a  gentle,  interesting  crea- 
ture, very  beautiiul,  and  very  yeung;  and  ^hile 
George  was  ezplainirg  to  her  the  olject  of  his 
visit,  she  and  Julia,  vi  bo  was  aJmost  equally  af- 
fected, wept  over  each  other  like  children. 

Having  related  the  substance  of  all  that  oc- 
curred, and  partially  explaired  how  he  meant 
to  proceed,  he  begged  ol  her  earnestly,  for  her 
own  sake,  not  to  interfere,  when  she  fell  upon 
her  knees  and  seized  his  hand,  and  having  bless- 
ed hini,  kissed  it  passionately  and  bathed  it  with 
her  tears. 

'J  would  not  injure  him  for  the  tror/<2.'*  she 
exclaimed  in  tones  of  apony,  which  pierced  the 
heart  both  of  Julia  and  of  George.  '  He  has 
been  cruel,  very  cruel ;  but,  oh !  1  would  not 
injure  him  although  he  has  so  dee)»ly  injured 
me.* 

George  raised  her,  and  feelingly  implored  her 
to  be  tranquil,  and  if  kindness  could  have  sooth- 
ed her,  she  must  have  been  calm ;  but  she  con- 
tinued to  weep  bitterly,  while  Julia  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  was  bursting,  until  George,  knowing 
all  that  he  desired  to  know,  oflTered  to  leave  Julia 
till  the  evening,  which  offer  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted, and  he  left  the  afflicting  scene  quite  un- 
manned. 

The  Surrey  sessions  were  about  to  be  held,and 
George  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  He 
remembered  that  Jones  had  introduced  him  to 
an  old  friend  of  his,  an  attorney,  and  upon  him 
he  accordingly  called. 

As  his  grand  object  was  to  blind  the  police, 
the  magistrates,  the  judge,  counsel,  jury,  and 
all,  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  impart  the  secret 
to  this  gentleman,  as  he  probably  would  not  un- 
derstand, or  if  he  did,  he  might  not,  perhaps, 
appreciate  the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
act.  He  therefore  instructed  him  to  prepare  an 
indictment  against  the  prisoner,  without  stating 
that  he  was  not  yet  in  custody,  and  also  to  draw 


up  a  formidable  brief,  im  mxpfori  ef  the  prote- 
cution,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  &cts  were  to 
be  faithfully  set  forth,  and  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  each  marriage  given  with  the  names  of 
the  attesting  witnesses,  and  so  on,  in  order  that 
the  whole  tning  might  seem  so  clear  that,  if  sop- 
ported  by  any  evidence  at  all,  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  a  conviction ;  and  having  dsoe 
this,  he  went  to  another  attorney,  and  instruat- 
ed  him  to  draw  up  a  brief  for  the  defence. 

He  represented  to  them  both  the  necessityfor 
despatch,  and  they  promised  to  be  as  expeditious 
as  possible,  and  having  thus  placed  matters  in  a 
very  fair  train,  he  dined  with  Bull,  to  whom  he 
explained  just  as  much  as  he  felt  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know,  and  then  went  to  call  fer 
Julia. 

Sympathy — perhaps  the  most  enchanting  of 
all  the  attributes  of  the  heart— is,  indeed,  uni- 
versal ;  but  iis  power  is  felt  most  wht  n  the  heart 
is  most  pure.  It  then  soothes  its  sorrows  so 
sweetly,  that  we  really  almost  love  to  be  sor- 
rowful, conscious  of  the  tendeney  ef  sorrow  be- 
ing, to  develope  those  beautiful  feelings  whieh 
surround  us,  when  «  unk  to  the  depths  of  despair, 
with  the  heavenly  halo  of  hope  In  this  case, 
so  powerful  had  been  its  influence,  that  the 
whom  George  had  lelt  a  few  hours  before  in  a 
paroxysm  of  agony  had  now  become  perfectly 
calm.  Hope  beamed  from  her  eye  with  compar- 
ative brightness  -,  she  looked  as  if  she  felt  she 
was  not  destroyed :  in  every  feature  the  spirit 
of  resignation  was  portrayed,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  inspired  that  firm  trust  in  God  which  im- 
parts a  new  light  to  the  soul. 

As  George  entered  they  both  flew  to  meet  him, 
and  he  found  that  during  his  absence  they  bad 
become  like  sisters.  Mrs.  Tynte  had  begged  of 
Julia  to  call  her  Helen,  and  as  there  existed  a 
perfect  reciprocity  of  feeling  between  tliem,  they 
addressed  each  other  as  Julia  and  Helen  as 
familiarly  as  if  they  had  been  dear  friends  ibi 
yeais.  George,  being  most  anxious  not  to  re- 
vert to  the  painiul  subject  which  bad  drawn  them 
together,  if  it  could  by  possibility  be  avoided, 
rpoke  gaily  of  this  suddenly-conceiTcd  fnend- 
ship,  and  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  it 
would  last,  and  that  Helen  and  Julia  would  see 
each  other  frequently ;  about  which  he  need  not 
have  troubled  himself  at  all,  for  idl  that  had  been 
settled  before  he  returned. 

Just,  h<iwever,  as  George  was  about  to  taks 
leave,  Helen  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  as  her 
eyes  swam  with  gratitude :  'I  know  the  un- 
bounded generosity  of  your  nature;  I  know  the 
unconquerable  energy  of  your  mind ;  I  know  all 
from  my  dear,  dear  Julia,  who  can  explain  ts 
you  how  grateful  1  feel  better  than  I  can,  and 
who  has  inspired  me  with  the  conviction,  that 
if  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  friendly  hands, 
all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  will  be  done.  But  be- 
lieve me,'  she  added,  and  her  tears  now  began  !• 
choke  her  utterance ;  *I  cannot  express  what  I 
feel ;  but  I  do  feel  grateful — most  grateful — ' 

She  wished  to  say  more  ;  but  her  heart  was 
too  full  to  allow  her  to  proceed.  George  assur- 
ed her  that  nothing  which  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  should  be  left  undone  ;  and  when 
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hjta  htd  laken  tm  «fieotidii«te  fitrewell,  the  j  left 
htr  oomparattv^ly  bappy. 

In  ike  mamiDf  George  was  early  on  the  alert^ 
and  as  Tjnte  ha  I  informed  him  of  the  piaee  of 
hia  retreat,  he  went  at  once  to  aseertain  the 
name*  of  th  mo  who  were  to  appear  for  the  prose* 
oution  in  the  brief  aa  attesting  witnesses.  One 
of  thea«,  a  Mrs.  Jenks,  a  poor  woman  whom 
T/nte  pointed  out  as  being  the  most  likely  per- 
■on  to  answer  G«orge*s  purpose,  she  having  been 
present  at  the  former  marriage,  was  fixed  upon, 
and  George  went  to  sound  her  forthwith.  He 
found  her  apt  and  rery  indignant  on  becoming 
aeqnaiated  with  the  object  ofhis  visit.  Oh !  she 
would  do  any  thing  to  transport  the  villain  ! — 
Nothing  could  give  her  so  much  satisfaction. — 
The  idea  of  marrying  two  wives  !  Why,  she 
wonld  go  to  the  very  ^rthest  extremity  of  the 
world  to  convict  him  ! 

Htrmg  penmitted  Mrs.  Jenks,  who  was  a  very 
honest  woman,  to  give  vent  to  her  indignation 
ibr  some  time  with  great  freedom,  he  presented 
her  with  an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  and  pro- 
mised to  give  her  five  pounds  clear  of  all  her  ex- 
penses, provided  she  preserved  the  strictest 
secrecy,  and  in  all  respects  followed  his  instruc- 
tions. This  she  solemnly  promised  to  do,  and 
as  George  made  secrecy  a  #me  qua  nom,  impres- 
sing upon  her,  that  if  it  became  known  it  might 
defeat  the  very  object  he  bad  in  view,  in  which 
case  she  would  lose  the  reward,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  daubt  ot  that  premise  bein^  kept. 

This  was  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  and  on 
leaving  Mrs.  Jenks — who  was  directed  to  hold 
herself  in  readiness  to  go  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, George  pr^^eeded  to  the  attorneys,  had  the 
naaies  ot  the  witnesses  inserted  in  the  brief  for 
the  prosecution,  and  before  night  all  was  pre- 
pared. 

The  next  morning,  every  thing  being  in  per- 
fect readiness,  Tynte  was  directed  to  be  at  a  cer- 
tain inn  in  the  borough  of  South wsrk  at  ten. — 
He  accordingly  went;  but  just  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  bouse,  Mrs.  Jenks — whom  George 
had  bronght  to  the  spot  in  a  coach  just  before — 
rushed  at  him — seized  him  with  a  masculi'ie 
grasp,  and  pinned  him  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
until  she  had  given  him  into  custody. 

Being  thus  secured,  he  was  taken,  when  the 
magistrates  arrived,  to  Union  Hall,  and  as  Mrs. 
Jsnks  joyfully  attended,  the  magistrates  felt 
JBstified  in  remanding  him  to  give  time  for  all 
tbe  other  witnesses  to  appear,  and  he  was  accor- 
dingly removed  to  Horsemonger-lane  gaol. 

As  Tynte  was  now  actually  in  custody,  a  fact 
Recessary  to  assist  in  finding  a  bill  against  him, 
the  indictment  was  takt  n  before  the  grand  jury, 
then  sitting,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  true 
bill  was  obtained  the  same  day. 

This,  indeed,  may  he  said  to  be  a  matter  of 
ooorse,  for  the  grand  jury  system — of  which  an 
explanation  will  be  given  anon — was  then  and  is 
■till  a  disgrace  to  this  country 

Well,  Tynte  having  slept  rather  fitfully  dar- 
ingr  the  night,  for  it  may  with  propria  ty  be  stated 
that  neither  his  room  nor  his  bed  met  his  views, 
was  early  next  morning,  without  any  ceremnnj, 
mmd  withoiat  being  allowed  eyes  time  to  attend 


to  his  toilet,  hurried  into  court  with  a  crowd  of 
other  prisoners,  and  thrusimto  the  dock  to  plead 
to  the  indictment.  Here  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
informed  him  that  as  he  had  so  recently  been 
taken  into  custody,  be  might,  if  he  chose,  tra- 
verse till  the  next  sessions,  which  was  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  clerk  of  the  crown;  but  Tynte 
declared  that,  being  of  course  couMsious  of  his 
innocence,  be  was  ready  to  take  his  trial  at  oncOj 
which  had  a  very  good  effect.  • 

On  the  case  being  called,  Tynte  made  an  ap- 
plication through  his  counsel — who,  as  well  as 
the  counsel  for  the  presecution,  had  had  his 
brief  left  at  his  chambers  the  previous  evening 
with  the  fee — to  the  effect  that  all  the  witnessei 
in  the  case  should  be  ordered  out  of  court.  Out 
of  court  they  were  ace <jrdingly  ordered,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  satisfy  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  that  all  his  witnesses  were  there, 
more  especially  as  when  the  crier  called  out  with 
his  usual  distinctness,  *The  witnesses-^prosecu- 
tion— King  against  Tynte  !*  Mrs.  Jenks  very 
correctly  cried  *Here  !'  to  signify,  of  course  that 
they  were  in  attend2.nce. 

The  council  for  the  prosecution  then  began, 
and  he  opened  the  case  bravely.  He  undertook 
to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  the  most 
heartless  individuals  that  ever  were  suffered  to 
crawl  upon  the  earth,  and  boldly  pledged  his 
personal  honor,  in  conjunction  with  his  profes- 
sional reputation — and  he  was  a  man  of  high 
standing  at  the  bar — that  he  had  witnesses  to 
prove  the  unparalleled  truth  ot  what  he  stated, 
witnesses  to  prove  every  thing  by  evidence  the 
most  unquestionable,  witnesses  of  high  character 
and  undoubted  *espectability,  witnesses  whose 
testimony  could  not  be  impugned. 

While  the  eloquent  gentleman  was  going  on 
thus  with  great  warmth  and  dexterity,  Georj^e, 
having  given  a  letter  to  a  person  to  delivei^  to 
the  prisoner,  when  the  counsel  for  the  proseu.- 
tion  had  concluded — left  the  court,  ap.d  taking 
Mrs.  Jenks,  who  was  anxiously  waiti^jg  outside^ 
and  panting  to  give  her  evidence,  under  hia 
arm;  walked  with  due  deliberatiou  out  of  the 
neighborhood,  clearly  explaining  to  her  that  aa 
it  was  highly  improbable  that  he  should  require  ' 
her  evidence  that  day,  he  would  see  her  safely 
home  ;  when,  being  quite  satisfied  of*  her  laud- 
able intention  of  doing  all  in  her  power  to  send 
the  prisoner  out  of  the  country,  he  would  wil- 
lingly pay  her  the  five  pounds  at  once.  Mrs. 
Jenks,  who  felt  flattered  by  this  declaration  of 
confidence,  not  having  even  the  most  i  emote 
suspicion  of  the  object  in  view,  accompanied  him 
with  infinite  gladness  of  heart,  and  congratula- 
ted herself  warmly  upon  having  the  five  pounds 
secure.  On  their  way,  hawever,  it  struck 
George  as  being  just  possible,  that  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Jenks  happened  to  be  known,  she 
might  be  sent  for;  and  as  he  I  bought  it  as  well 
to  guftrd  even  against  possibility,  he  suggested 
that,  instead  of  going  directly  home,  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  safe  t  j  drop  in  at  some  tavern 
and  have  a  quiet  dinner,  in  order  that  he  might 
afterwards  run  back  to  the  court,  to  see  how 
matters  were  progressing.  As  this  suggestion 
was  held  to  be  admirable  by  Mrs.  Jenks — who 
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declared  tbat  the  would  not  have  the  wretch 
escape  fw  worldi — it  was  adopted.  They  en- 
tered  a  tarem  and  ordered  dinner  ;  and  while  it 
was  being  prepared,  George  gave  Mrs.  Jeuks 
the  five  pounds  he  had  promised,  and  heard  a 
repetition  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with 
which  she  intended  to  favor  the  court.  By  the 
time  this  was  finished,  dinner  was  produced,  and 
they  both  ate  with  great  satis&ction.  George, 
however,  being  anxious  to  ascertain  how  mat- 
ters stood,  although  he  knew  that  nothing  more 
on  his  part  was  required,  paid  the  bill  almost 
immediately  on  the  cloth  being  removed,  and 
having  given  Mrs  Jenks  full  instructions  to 
proceed  directly  home,  in  the  event  of  his  not 
returning  within  an  hour,  departed. 

While  this  branch  of  the  business  was  beinff 
managed,  the  court  presented  an  unexampled 
scene  of  confusion ;  for  when  the  eloquent 
•ounsel  for  the  prosecution  had  concluded  his 
withering  speech,  wherein  he  established  the 
immaculate  character  of  his  witnesses  firmly  in 
the  minds  of  all  present,  not  one  could  be  found. 
Their  names  were  called  again  and  again  by  the 
crier;  but  no — that  acute  individual  declared  that 
he  had  seen  them  all  in  a  heap  just  before,  and 
could  not  withhold  the  important  intimation 
that  he  looked  upon  their  absence  at  that  ex- 
tremely critical  juncture  as  being  odd.  Time 
was  allowed  by  the  court  to  hunt  some  of  them 
up,  but  in  vain;  every  public-house  in  the 
vicinity  was  searched,  but  not  one  in  *The  King 
versus  Tynte,'  could  be  brought  up,  dead  or 
alive. 

At  this  period  Tynte,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  Geor^,  the  whole  of  which  he  bore 
An  mind,  pressed  his  counsel  to  admit  the  first 
m  arriage ;  and  that  learned  person  did  then  pub- 
lic'/ declare  that  the  prisoner  had  suggested  the 
^rxpediency  of  said  first  marriage  being  admit- 
ted, in  erder  to  facilitate  the  business,  and  to 
■how  tL*at  none  were  more  desirous  that  no  ad- 
vantage sk^ould  be  taken  of  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  a  witness  than  said  prisoner  him- 
*jiel£ 

The  court  d'eemed  this  very  straight-forward 
■sd  very  corMC  t,  and  so  indeed  did  the  counsel 
tbt  the  prosecui^ion ;  it  had  certainly  relieved 
him  of  the  onus  ot  proving  the  first  marriage, 
but  where  were  all  the  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony touched  upon  the  second  ? 

While  the  oouti0«l  ^or  the  prosecution  was 
pausing  for  a  reply  to  this  natural  question,  a 
fetter  was  delivered  to  Tynte,  the  silent,  but 
most  expressive  reading  of  which  created  con- 
siderable curiosity  in  court.  Having  read  it, 
Tynte  handed  it  to  his  counsel,  who  appeared 
to  be  delighted  with  it,  and  smiled  most  trium- 
phantly, and  then  began  to  taunt  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  to  inquire  very 
affectionately  after  those  respectable  witnesses 
whose  characters  were  not  to  be  impugned  ! — 
which  was  very  amusing  to  all,  save  the  learned 
individual  addressed,  who  felt  nettled,  especial- 
ly as  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  these  sarcastic 
taunts,  by  the  red-hot  delivery  of  his  flaming 
speech,  wherein  he  dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  his  witnesses,  precisely  as  if  the  cotjimon 


run  of  witnesses,  compared  with  them,  wen 
fools.  Hence,  the  more  he  reflected  upon  his 
position,  the  warmer  he  became ;  for  he  couldn't 
at  all  understand  it!  Who  was  the  attMitey  ? 
There  was  certainly  some  strange  name  endc^- 
sed  on  the  brief,  but  the  hand  was  so  queer,  that 
no  soul  could  make  it  out ! 

'People  will  write  such  sticks,'  he  said,  *reaUy 
it's  amazing.*  And  he  twisted  and  turned  it 
upside  down,  with  the  view  of  getting  at  it  ia 
that  way,  and  then  tried  to  spell  it,  until  at 
length  he  got  into  such  a  rage  with  it,  that  he 
felt  himself  bound  to  apply  to  the  court  to  sU^ 
the  trial  for  an  hour,  ostensibly  in  order  that  he 
might  find  those  witnesses  who  were  still  ss 
mysteriously  invisible. 

As  no  opposition  vras  ofiiered  to  this,  the  bas- 
iness  of  the  court  vras  suspended  for  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  a  host  of  learned  friends  put  their  heads 
together  strictly  with  the  view  of  making  out 
the  crooked  hieroglyphics  which  appeared  upon 
the  back  of  the  brief. 

The  question  was  what  earthly  name  did  it 
look  like  ?  It  was  no  name  at  all  in  reality ; 
but  what  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  might 
it  be  conceived  to  be  .^  Was  it  Jenkinson  f — ot 
Smith?  There  was  one  turn  to  begin  with, 
which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  designed  to  form 
part  of  a  P ;  and  the  moment  that  discovery  was 
made,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  jMrosecution 
turned  to  the  P  s  in  the  Law  List,  Parker  ? — 
did  it  look  like  Parker?  No;  it  looked  more 
like  Pimlico  and  Son.  Philips? — was  it  any- 
thing like  Philips  ?  No;  the  majority  then  de- 
cided against  its  being  a  P  at  all.  Well !  if  not 
a  P  what  was  it  ?  None  of  them  could  ttll:  nor 
was  it  ever  intended  that  any  of  them  should. 
Some  gave  it  up,  declaring  with  boldness  that 
it  was  the  gordian  knot  in  a  fit;  others  more 
obstinate — while  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  very 
strange  amalgamation  of  strokes,  felt  bound  to 
make  it  out,  and  were  consequently  lost  in  their 
own  extraordinary  conjectures,  until  the  boor 
for  which  the  trial  had  been  stopped  had  ex- 
pired. 

Tynte,  being  naturally  anxious  to  brio^  the 
affair  to  an  end,  now  advised  his  counsel  to  show 
the  letter  he  had  received  to  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  He  did  so,  and  when  that  gentle- 
man had  read  it,  he,  swelling  with  indignation, 
said,  *My  lord  !  I  consent  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  prisoner.  I  perceive  tbat  I  have  been  made 
a  dupe  in  this  affair:  the  parties  clearly  nsver 
meant  to  goon  with  the  trial.' 

A  verdict  oi  acquittal  was  accordingly  re- 
turned by  direction  of  the  Chairman,  and  Tynte 
was  free. 

Previously,  however,  to  his  leaving  the  dock, 
he  instructed  his  counsel  to  apply  for  a  copy  of 
the  record.  This  was  done  ostensibly  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  indicting 
the  prosecutor,  and  witnesses  for  a  conspiracy  ia 
getting  up  so  flagrant  a  charge,  but  in  redity 
merely  for  effect  On  this  application  beisg 
made,  the  Chairman,  addressing  Tynte's  coun- 
sel, said, — 

'Your  client  may  think  himself  very  well  off 
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in  being  acquitted  without  re<iQiring  a  copy  of 
the  record.' 

Upon  which,  Tynte,  perionally  addresaed  the 
Chairman,  poioted  out  to  him  the  manifest  im^ 
propriety  and  uncharitableneaa  of  such  an  ob- 
ser ration,  and  referred  him  to  the  letter  he  had 
receiyed,  which  waa  inatantly  aubmitted  to  hia 
perusal. 

This  letter  appeared  to  have  been  written  by 
a  friend  of  the  assumed  second  wife,  ridiculing 
the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and 
pointing  to  it  as  a  proof  of  the  firm  determina- 
tion as  well  as  the  power  of  the.  writer  to  annoy 
him. 

Haying  read  this  letter,  with  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt, the  Chairman  apologized  for  the  observa- 
tion in  which  he  had  indu)|red,  and  publicly 
stated  that  Tynte  left  the  court  without  a  stain 
upon  his  character.  He  also  begged  of  the  re- 
porters present  not  to  do  farther  injury  by  giv- 
ing publicity  to  his  case;  and,  having  thus  done 
all  that  he  could  do  for  him,  he  bowed  as  Tynte 
quitted  the  court 

The  return  of  George  w/w  well  timed.  He  met 
Tynte  coming  out,  and  could  not  avoid  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  although  he  hated  his  charac- 
ter; a  fact  which  he  had  never  attempted  to 
conceal. 

'You  have  performed  your  part  nobly,*  said 
Tynte;  'nothing  could  have  been  better  arrang- 
ed, I  followed  your  instructions  in  every  partic- 
ular; although  I  did  not  at  first  appreciate  their 
value,  every  point  was  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  trial  proceeded,  that  I  have  now  left  the 
court  without  a  stain  upon  my  character.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  George.  'We'll  not  dwell 
npon  that.  I  am  glad  for  more  reasons  than  one 
that  you  are  free;  and  now  that  you  are,  you 
had  better  have  some  slight  refreshment,  and 
then  we  11  call  upon  Bull  to  make  the  business 
complete.' 

'1  shall  not  give  the  whole  of  that  money  up!* 
cried  Tynte. 

'You  have  given  it  up!*  returned  George. 
'No,  I've  not!  and  I  tell  you  candidly  Siat  it*s 
of  no  use  to  mince  the   matter,  you  know — ril 
never  authorize  its  payment  to  her!' 
'But  you  have  done  so  !* 
'Oh!  1  know  what  I'm  about  well  enough,  you 
mustn't  flatter  yourself  that  you  have  a  fool  to 
deal  with!' 

'Indeed!  Why,  Tynte,  you  are  even  a  greater 
villain  than  I  imagined  you  to  be!' 

'I  don't  care  what  you  or  any  other  man  may 
imag'me !  That  doesn't  at  all  distress  me.  I 
tell  you  plainly  that  money  must  be  returned!  If 
it  be  not,  and  that  at  once>  I  know  my  course.' 

'You  are  a  very  clever  person,  Mr.Tynte,*  said 
George,  calmly,  •  but  your  talent,  Mr.  Tynte, 
ought  to  have  enabled  you  to  perceve  that  I  am 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with.  Threats  frum  a 
man  like  you,  Mr.Tynte,  I  hold  in  the  most  per- 
fect contempt.  Do  you  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  would  have  taken  one  step  in  this  afiuir 
without  having  first  secured  you  firmly  Mr. 
Tynte.^  Could  you  suppose  me  ignorant  of  the 
real  character  of  him  with  whom  1  was  dealing, 


or  that  I  shoald  hil  to  deal  with  him  according- 
ly ?  Surely  not — but  if  you  did  suppose  any- 
thing so  absurd,  you  were  never  more  deceived 
in  your  life.' 

'Oh,  /  know  my  course.  You'll  not  get  over 
me.' 

'Perhaps  not;  but  I'm  satisfied  of  this,  that  I 
have  bound  you,  sir,  fast!' 

A  pause  ensued,  but  they  still  walked  on.  Aa 
they  proceeded,  George,  knowing  the  character 
of  Bull  thought  it  better  to  get  the  money  out 
of  his  hands  as  soon  as  possible,  while  'Tynte 
was  conceiving  a  plan  by  which  he  might  rega'm 
possession  by  force.  They  were  both  therefore 
silent,  and  continued  to  be  silent  until  they  en- 
tered Bull's  office. 

Fortunately  Bull  was  within,  and  having  re- 
quested them  with  all  his  accustomed  courtesy 
to  be  seated,  he  became  all  attention. 

'The  packet,'  said  George,  •which  you  have 
in  your  possession:  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
open  it  and  read  the  contents^' 

Bull  drew  it  from  the  safe  and  liroke  the  seal, 
and  having  looked  at  tlie  papers  enclosed,  he 
inquired  if  the  condition  therein  stated  had  been 
fulfilled. 

'It  has,'  replied  George. 

'Then  it  appears,'  continued  Bull,  '  I  am  to 
band  this  four  tliousand  pounds  to  Helen  Grant- 
ley.     Is  it  not  so  .^ 

'No !'  shouted  Tynte,  who  made  a  dash  at 
the  notes;  but  George,  who  had  anticipated 
something  of  the  kind,  and  who  had  therefore 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  on  the  instant 
sprang  at  his  throat,  and  brought  him  heavily  to 
the  ground. 

'Villain!'  cried  George,  *I  suspected  your 
object.' 

*1  will  have  my  money!'  cried  Tynte.  'I  in- 
sist upon  having  my  money!' 

Bull  stood  as  if  petrified.  He  coald  not  at  all 
conceive  the  meaning  of  it;  but  George  direct- 
ed him  to  return  the  notes  to  the  safe,  and  when 
that  had  been  accomplished,  he  suffered  Tynte 
to  rise. 

'You  have  read  your  authority,'  said  Geoige, 
addressing  Buli. 

'It  is  no  authority  at  all,'  cried  Tynte. 

'Mr  Bull,*  said  George,  'it  is  an  authority, 
upon   which  you  are  bound  to  act.' 

'I  shall  be  justified  in  doing  so'  Of  course  I 
shall  be  justified  ?' 

'Perfectly!  1  will  indemnify  you.' 

'If  you  say  it's  correct,  1  shall  deliver  it  to 
Helen  Gantley.* 

'Do  so  at  your  peril  I*  exclaimed  Tynte. 

'Sir!'  said  Bull,  with  a  firmness  at  which 
Ge«rge  was  surprised,  'quit  my  office  I  There's 
the  door,  sir!  If  you  don't  quit  instantly,  sir, 
ril  give  you  into  custody  for  creating  a  disturb- 
ance.* 

Tynte  now  began  to  rave  like  a  maniac;  but 
fin^'ing  that  Bull  was  still  determined,  and  no- 
thing could  shake  the  cool  firmness  of  George, 
he  left  the  office  uttering  the  vilest  threats,  and 
in  less  than  as  hour  from  that  time,  the  four 
thousand  pounds  were  delivered  to  Helen. 
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PART  5. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OOIirO  TO    COVKT,  AVD   COUmT|V«. 

Whea  M'Sbane  awoke  the  next  morniof  be 
tried  to  recall  what  bad  paaaed  between  him  and 
Diroitri,  and  did  not  feel  quite  convinced  that 
he  bad  not  trasted  him  too  mach.  *1  think/ said 
be,  'it  waa  all  upon  an  ^.  Tea,  sure;  tfO'Don- 
abae  waa  in  love,  and  if  abe  waa.  Yea,  I'm 
•are  that  it  was  all  npon  tfs.  However,  I  moat 
go  and  tell  O'Donabae  what  has  taken  place.' 

M'Sbape  did  so;  and  O  Donahue,  after  a  little 
thought,  replied,  *  Well,  I  don't  know;  perhaps 
it*a  all  for  the  best;  foryoH  see  I  mast  have  trn^t- 
ed  somebody,  and  the  difficoify  would  have 
been  to  knew  whom  to  trust,  for  everybody  be- 
longs to  the  pelice  here,  1  believe;  I  think,  roy- 
selt,  the  fellow  is  honest;  at  all  events,  I  can 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  be  so.* 

'He  would  not  have  told  me  be  belonged  to 
the  police  it  he  wished  to  trap  us,*  replied  M*- 
Shane. 

•That's  very  true,  and  on  the  whole  I  think 
we  could  not  de  better.  But  we  are  going  on 
too  fast;  who  knows  whether  she  meant  any- 
thing by  what  she  said  to  me  when  we  parted; 
or,  if  shtf  did  then,  whether  she  may  not  have 
altered  her  mind  since?' 

*8uch  things  have  been — tbat*8  afact,  O'Ddu- 
ahue.' 

•And  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  ITow- 
ever,  to-morrow  I  am  to  be  presented— perhaps 
1  may  see  her.  I'm  glad  that  I  know  that  I 
may  chance  to  meet  her,  as  1  shall  now  be  on  my 
guard.' 

'And  what  shall  I  say  to  Dimitri.'' 

'Say  that  you  mentioned  her  name,  and  where 
the  was,  and  that  i  had  only  replied, — that  I 
should  like  to  see  her  again.' 

'Exactly,  that  will  leave  it  an  open  question, 
as  the  saying  is,'  replied  M'Shane. 

The  next  day  0*Don«)hue,  in  his  uniform, 
drove  to  the  Ambassador's  hotel,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  A nnishkofT  Palace,  where  he  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  Emperor.  0*Oonahue  was 
mostg'-aciouBly  received, — the  Emperor  walking 
up  to  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  circle,  and  inquir- 
ing after  the  health  of  his  Royal  tlifrhness  the 
Commander  in-Chief,  what  service  he  had  been 
employed  upon,  &:g.  He  then  told  O'Donahue 
that  the  Empress  would  be  montgUd  to  mak  • 
his  acquaintance,  and  hoped  that  be  would  make 
a  long  stay  at  St.  Petersburgh. 


It  was  with  a  quickened  palse  that  OHDrina- 
hue  followed  the  Embassador  into  the  Empress's 
apartments.  He  had  not  waited  there  more 
than  five  minutes  in  conversation  with  the  Am- 
bassador, when  the  doors  opened,  and  the  Eca- 
press,  attended  by  her  chamberlain,  and  follow- 
ed by  her  ladies  in  waiting  and  miidf  of  honor, 
entered  the  room.  0*Donahue  had  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  Empress  until 
the  presentation  was  over.  As  soon  as  he  hai 
kissed  hands,  and  aoswereo  the  few  questions 
which  were  graciously  put  to  him,  he  retired  to 
make  room  for  others,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  did  he  venture  to  caat  his  eyes  upon  the 
group  of  ladies  behind.  The  first  that  met  his 
view  were  unknown,  but,  behind  all  the  r<fat,  be 
at  length  perceived  the  Princes  Czartorinakt, 
talking  a'. d  laughing  with  another  lady.  AfUr 
a  short  time  she  turned  round,  and  th^ir  eyes 
met.  The  Princess  recognized  him  with  a  start, 
and  then  turned  away  and  put  her  band  op  to 
her  breast,  as  if  the  shock  bad  taken  away  Jier 
breath.  Once  more  she  turned  her  lace  to 
O'Donahue,  and  this  time  he  was  fully  satisfied 
by  her  looks  that  he  was  welcome.  Ten  minutes 
after,  the  Ambassador  summoned  O'Donahoe, 
and  they  quitted  the  palace. 

'I  have  seen  her,  M'Snane,'said  O  D^oahae; 
'she  is  more  beautiful,  and  1  am  more  in  lore 
than  ever.     And  now  what  am  I  to  do  ?^ 

*That*s  just  the  difficulty,'  replied  M  Shane. 
'Shall  I  talk  with  Dimitri,  or  shall  '.  hold  mf 
tongue,  or  bhall  I  think  about  it,  while  you  go 
to  dinner  at  the  Ambassador's?' 

'1  cnnnot  dine  out  to  day,  M'Shane.  I  will 
write  an  excuse.' 

•Well,  now,  I  do  believe  you  are  in  foritia 
good  earnest.  My  love  never  spoiled  my  appe- 
tite ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  my  appetite  that 
made  me  fall  in  love.' 

'iwish  she  had  not  been  a  PiincesV  said  O*- 
Donahue,  throwing  himself  on  the  sofa 

•That's  nothing  at  all  here,'  replied  M'Shaae. 
'A  Princess  is  to  be  had.  Now,  if  she  had  been 
a  General  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  you. 
Military  rank  is  everything  here,  as  Dimitri 
says.* 

'She's  an  angel,'  replied  O^Donahue,  with  a 
sigh. 

^That's  rank  in  Heaven,  but  goes  for  nothing 
in  P  tersburgh,'  rsplied  M'Shane.  *Dimitn 
tells  me  they've  civil  generals  here,  which  1 
conceive  are   improvements  on  our  staff,  for 
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devil  a  civil  genetal  1  bare  had  the  pleatore  of 
Eerving  under.* 

*What  shall  1  doT  aaid  O'Donahue,  getting 
up,  and  preparing  to  write  his  note  to  the  Am- 
bafpador. 

*Edt  your  dinner,  drink  a  bottle  uf  Champagne, 
and  then  Til  come  and  talk  it  over  with  yoo  ; 
that's  all  yon  can  do  at  present.  Give  me  the 
note  and  Til  send  Dimitri  off  with  it  at  once,  and 
order  up  jour  dinner.* 

'M*Shane'^  advice  not  being  very  bad,  it  wat 
followed.  O'Donaboe  had  finished  his  dinner, 
and  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with  M  Shane,  when 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  M'Shane  was 
Buromoned,  and  soon  returned,  saying,  Hhere's 
a  little  fellow  that  wants  te  speak  with  you,  and 
won't  give  his  message.  He's  a  queer  little 
body,  and  not  so  bad-looking  either,  with  a  bols- 
ter on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  himself  not  high- 
er than  a  pillow;  a  pigeon  conld  sit  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  peck  up  peas  ou:  of  his  shoes;  he 
struts  like  a  grenadier,  and,  by  the  powers !  a 
grenadier's  cap  would  serve  as  an  extinguisher 
for  hiro.     Shall  I  show  hiiu  in  ?* 

^Certainly,'  replied  O'Donahue. 

The  reader  may  not  be  aware  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  globe  where  there  are  ao  many  dwarfs 
as  at  St.  Petersburish;  there  is  scarcely  a  hotel 
belonging  to  a  noble  family  without  one  or  two, 
if  not  more;  they  are  very  kindly  treated,  and 
are,  both  in  appearance  and  temper,  vtry  supe- 
rior to  the  dwarfs  occasionally  met  with  else- 
where. One  of  the  diminutive  race  now  enter- 
ed the  room,  dressed  in  a  Turkish  costume;  he 
was  remarkablj  well  made  and  handsome  in 
person;  he  spoke  sufficient  French  to  inquire  if 
he  addressed  himself  to  CapUin  0*Donahue; 
and  on  being  replied  to  in  the  affirmative,  he 
£ave  him  a  small  billet,  and  then  seated  himself 
on  the  sofa  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  petted 
menial.  O'Donahue  tore  open  the  note;  it  was 
very  short: 

*  As  1  know  you  cannot  commanicate  with  me, 
1  write  to  say  that  I  was  delighted  at  your  hav- 
iofr  kept  your  promise.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
again  as  soon  as  1  know  where  I  can  meet  you; 
in  the  meantime  be  cautious.  The  bearer  is  to 
be  trusted;  he  belongs  to  me.  C." 

O'Donahue  paased  the  paper  to  his  lips,  and 
then  sat  down  to  reply.  We  ahall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  what  he  said;  it  is  quite  sufficient 
that  the  lady  was  content  with  the  communica- 
tion and  also  at  the  report  firom  his  little  messen- 
ger  of  the  Captain's  behavior  when  he  had  read 
er  billet. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  O' Donahue  re- 
oelved  a  note  from  a  German  widow  lady,  a 
Countess  Erhausen,  particularly  requesting  he 
w3old  call  upon  her  in  the  afternoon,  at  three 
oclock.  As  O'Donahue  had  not  as  yet  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  the  Count- 
ess, although  he  had  often  heard  her  spo- 
ken of  in  the  first  society,  he  did  not  fail 
in  his  appointment,  aa  he  considered  that  it 
vras  possible  that  the  Princess  Csartorinski  might 
he  connected  with  it;  nor  was  he  deceived;  for, 
as  be  entered  the  saloon,  he  found  the  Princess 
sitting  on  the  Sofia  with  Madame  Erhausen,  a 


yottsg  and  pretty  wonan,  not  more  than  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age.  The  Princess  rose,  greet- 
ed Captain  O'Donahue,  and  then  hatroduced  the 
Covntess  as  her  first  cousin.  A  few  minutes 
after  hia  intreduction,  tlie  Counteas  retired, 
leaving  them  alone.  O'Donahue  did  not  lose 
this  opportunity  of  pouring  out  the  real  feelings 
of  his  heart. 

'Ton  have  come  a  long  way  to  aee  ne.  Cap- 
tain O  Donahue,  and  1  ought  to  be  grateful,'  re- 
plied the  Princess;  indeed,  I  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  renewing  our  acquaintance.' 

*0'Donahne,  however,  did  not  appear  satisfied 
with  this  mere  admission  :  he  became  eloquent 
in  his  own  cause,  pointed  out  the  cruelty  of 
having  brought  him  over  to  see  her  again  if  he 
was  not  to  be  rewarded,  and,  aAer  about  an  hour's 
pleading,  he  waa  aitting  on  the  sofa  by  her  side, 
with  her  fair  hand  in  his,  and  his  arm  round  her 
alender  wal^t.  They  parted  :  but  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  little  dwarf  they  ofUn 
met  again  at  the  same  rendeavoua.  Occasion- 
ally they  met  in  society,  but  before  others  they 
were  obliged  to  appear  constrained  and  formal; 
there  was  little  pleasure  in  such  meetings,  and 
when  O'Donahue  could  not  see  the  Princess, 
his  chief  pleasure  was  to  call  upon  Madame  Er- 
hausen and  talk  about  her. 

'Ton  are  aware.  Captain  O'Donahue,'  said  the 
Countess,  one  day,  Hhat  there  will  be  a  great 
difficnlty  to  overcome  in  this  aflair.  The  Princess 
is  a  sort  of  ward  of  tlie  Emperor's,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  has  already,  in  his  own  mind,  disposed 
of  her  hand.' 

'I  am  aware  of  that,'  replied  O'Donahue;  <and 
I  know  no  other  meana  than  running  away  with 
her' 

'That  would  never  do,'  replied  the  Countess; 
*you  could  not  leave  Peteraburgh  without  pass- 
poris;  nor  could  she  leave  the  palace  for  more 
than  an  hoar  or  two  without  being  miased.  Tou 
would  soon  be  discovered,  and  then  you  would 
lose  her  forever.' 

*Then  what  can  I  do,  my  dear  Madame  ?  shall 
I  throw  myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Em- 
peror.?* 

'No,  that  would  not  answer  either ;  she  is  too 
rich  a  prize  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  foreign 
hands.    I'll  tell  you  what  yon  must  first  do.* 
4'm  all  attention.' 

'Tou  must  make  love  to  me,'  replied  the 
Countess.  'Nay,  understand  me  ;  1  mean  that 
you  must  appear  to  make  love  to  me,  and  the  re- 
port of  oar  marriage  must  be  spread.  The  Em- 
peror will  not  interfere  in  such  a  case ;  you  must 
do  so  to  avoid  suspicion.  Tou  have  been  here 
very  often,  and  vour  equipage  has  been  con- 
stantly seen  at  the  door.  If  it  is  supposed  you 
do  not  come  on  my  account,  it  will  be  inquired 
why  you  do  come ;  and  there  is  no  keeping  a 
secret  at  Petersburgh.  After  it  is  supposed  that 
tt  is  a  settled  affair  between  us,  we  then  may 
con&ider  what  next  ought  to  be  done.  My  re- 
gard for  my  cousin  alone  induces  me  to  consent 
to  this ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  she  could 
avoid  future  misery.' 

'But  is  the  Emperor  so  despotie  on  these 
points  ?' 
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«An  emperor  if  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  »  wtrd 
of  the  Emperor  iff  considered  sacred — et  leaat,  to 
fiu,  that  if  a  Rasfian  were  to  wed  one  without 
permiMion,  he  probably  woald  be  tent  to  Siberia. 
With  an  Engliahraan  it  it  different,  perhaps  ', — 
and,  once  married,  you  •would  be  safe,  as  yon 
woold  claim  the  protection  of  your  Ambassador. 
The  ^reat  point  is,  to  let  it  be  supposed  that 
you  are  about  to  marry  some  one  else,  and  then, 
suspicion  not  being  awakened,  yon  may  gain 
your  wish.* 

^Bnt  tell  me,  Madame — that  I  may  be  safe 
from  the  Emperor's  displeasure  is  true — but 
would  the  Princess,  aiter  he  discovered  it  ? — 
Could  he  not  take  her  away  from  me,  and  send 
her  to  Siberia  for  disobedience  ?' 

*1  hope,  by  the  means  I  propose,  to  get  you 
both  clear  of  ihe  Emperor — at  least,  till  his  dis- 
pleasure is  softened  down.  Me  he  cannot  hurt; 
he  can  only  order  me  out  of  bis  dominions.  As 
for  the  Princess,  1  should  think,  that  if  once 
married  to  you,  she  would  be  safe,  for  you  could 
claim  the  protection  of  the  Ambassador  for  her, 
as  your  wile,  as  well  as  yourself.  Do  you  com- 
piebend  me  now?* 

*1  do,  Midamej  and  may  blessings  follow  yeja 
for  your  kindness.  1  shall  in  future  act  but  by 
your  directions/ 

*That  IS  exactly  what  I  wished  you  to  say; 
aud  so  now.  Captain  O  Donahue,  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  RUIf-AWAT,  AHD  A  HARD    PURSUIT. 

«WelI,  now,*  said  M*Shane,  afler  he  had  been 
informed  by  O  Donahue  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Countess,  «this  is  all  very 
pretty,  and  looks  very  well;  but  tell  me,  are  we 
to  trust  that  fellow  D.mitri?  Can  we  do  with- 
out him  ?  I  should  say  not  when  we  come  to 
the  finale;  and  is  it  not  dangerous  to  keep  him 
ont  of  our  confidence,  being  such  a  sharp,  keen- 
witted fellow  ^  Nay  more,  as  he  has  stated  bis 
wish  to  verve  you  in  any  waVt  it  is  only  treat- 
ing him  lairly.  He  knows  the  little  dwar''  who 
has  been  here  so  often;  indeed,  they  were  fel- 
low-servants in  the  Czartorinski  family,  for  he 
told  me  so.     1  would  trust  him.' 

^1  think  so  too,  but  we  must  not  tell  him 
all.* 

*No,  that  we  certainly  need  not,  for  he  will 
find  it  out  without  telling.' 

*Well,  M'Shane,  do  as  you  please;  but  on 
second  thoughts,  1  will  speak  to  the  Countess 
to*  morrow.* 

ODonahue  did  so,  the  Countess  called  on  the 
Princess  at  the  palace,  and  the  next  morning 
O'Dunahue  received  a  note,  stating  that  Dimiiri 
was  to  be  trusted.  O'Donahue  then  sent  for 
the  courier,  and  told  him  that  be  was  about  to 
put  confidence  in  him  on  a  promise  of  his 
fidelity. 

4  understand  you.  Sir,  and  all  you  intend  to 
do;  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  anything  more  to 
me,  until  you  want  my  assistance:  I  will  not,  in 
the  meantime,  neglect  your  interest,  for   1   hope 


to  remain  with  yon,  and  that  is  the  only  reward 
I  ask  for  any  services  I  may  perform.  I  have 
only  one  remark  to  make  now,  which  is,  that  it 
will  be  necessary,  a  few  days  before  yon  leave 
Petersburgh,  to  let  me  know,  that  i  may  adver- 
tise it.' 

^AdverUseit?* 

*■  Yea,  Sir,  advertise  your  departure,  that  yo« 
may  not  run  away  in  debt.  Such  is  the  easloa; 
and  without  three  notices  being  put  in  the  Ga- 
xette,  the  police  will  not  give  you  jonr  pass- 
port.*' 

*I  am  glad  that  you  mentioned  iL  Of  eoerac 
you  are  aware  that  1  am  paying  attenuon  to  the 
Countess  Erhausen,  and  shall  leave  Peters- 
burgh  with  her,  1  trust,  as  my  wife." 

*1  understand,  Sir,  and  shall  take  care  that 
▼our  intimacy  there  shall  be  known  to  every- 
body.' 

So  saying,  Dimitri  leA  the  room. 
The  winter  now  set  in  with  unusoal  severity. 
The  river  was  one  mass  of  ice,  the  floatingbridg- 
es  had  been  removed,  the  Montagnes  Rosses 
became  the  amusement  of  the  day,  and  the 
sledges  were  galloping  about  in  every  directioa. 
For  more  than  a  month,  O  Donahue  continued 
his  pretended  adJressee  tb  the  fair  cousin  of  the 
Princess,  and  during  that  time  he  did  not  once 
see  thereat  object  of  his  attachment;  indeed,the 
dwarf  nevet  made  hisappeaiance,  and  all  eoB- 
munication,  except  an  occasional  note  from  her 
to  the  Counters,  was,  from  prudence,  given  op. 
The  widow  was  rich,  and  had  often  been  press- 
ed to  renew  her  bonds,  but  had  preferred  ber 
liberty.  O'Donahue,  therefore,  was  looked  ap- 
on  as  a  fortunate  man,  and  congratulated  npoa 
his  success.  Nor  did  the  widow  deny  the  pro- 
jected union,  except  in  a  manner  as  to  induce 
people  to  believe  in  the  certainty  of  its  being  ar^ 
ranged.  O'Dooahue's  equipage  was  always  at 
her  door,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  marriags 
would  immediately  take  place,  when  O'Dona- 
hue attended  a  levoe  given  by  the  Emperor  oa 
the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  The  Emperor,  wbo 
had  been  very  civil  to  O Donahue,  as  be  walked 
past  him,  said, 

*  Well,  Captain  O* Donahue,  so  I  understand 
that  you  intend  to  run  away  with  one  of  oar 
fairest  and  prettiest  ladies— one  of  th«  greatest 
ornam.  nts  of  my  Court.' 

*I  trust  that  I  have  your  Maiesty's  parmiestoB 
so  to  do«'  replied  O'Donahue,  bowmg  low. 

'O,  certainly,  you  have;  and,  moreover,  onr 
best  wishes  for  your  happiness.' 

4  hambly  thank  your  Majesty,' replied  O'Don- 
ahue; 'still  I  trust  your  Majesty  does  not  think 
that  I  wish  to  transplant  her  to  my  own  conn- 
try  altogether;  and  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
reside,  for  the  most  part,  in  your  Majesty's  do- 
minions.* 

'Nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure,  and 
it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I  shall  gain, 
instead  of  losing,  by  the  intended  marriage.' 

*By  the  powers  !  but  I  will  remind  him  of  this 
some  day  or  another,'  thou^tht  O'Donahue.— 
Hav*nti  bis  permission  to  the  marnage,  and  to 
remain  in  the  country?' 

Every  thing  was  now  ripe  for  the   ezecutien 
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of  the  pidt.    The  Cotiiiteei  gkve  out  that  she 


.,  .    u  -^^?  ®"*  **"**  "^^    iiniilar  to  an  English  chariot  with  coach  hox. 

w«go.n^  o  her  couarry  seat,  ab'iut  ten  m.le.    fibred  upon  a  ale.Sh.     Inside    were   O  Donahue 

irom  St  ff teribitrgh;  and  It  WA4  naiurall/   sup-       -^  •^-  •   '-     

posed  ihjt  »be  wd«  detfiroua  that  the   ma  riage 
should  be  private,  and  thatHhe  intemted  to  retire 


there    to  have  the  ceremony    performtHi— and 
O  Oonaboe  advertised  hii  departure  in  the  Ga- 

seitQ. 

The  Princess  Cxartorinskt  prod  need  n  letter 
from  the  Canntesji,  requesting  her,8s  a  favor,  to 
obtain  leave  from  the  £inpr«s8  to  pass  tare  or 
three  days  with  her  in  the  country,  and  the  Em 


and  his  yoatig  bride,  M  Sbane  preferring  to  ride 
outride  on  the  box  with  Joey,  thU  he  migbt  not 
be  in  the  way,  a^  a  third  person  invariably  is 
with  a  newly  married  couple.  The  snow  was 
many  feet  deep  on  the  ground ;  but  the  air  was 
dry,  and  the  sun  shone  bright.  The  bride  was 
handed  in,  enveloped  in  a  rieh  mantle  of  sable  ; 
O' Donahue  followed,  equally  protected  against 
the  cold  ;  while  M'Sbane  and  Joey  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  box,  so  covered  up  in  robes  of  wolf 


press,  as  the  Countess  was  first  cousin  to  the    skins,  and  wrappers  of  bear  skins  for  their  feet, 
trnaeeu,  did  not  withhold   her  consent;  on  the    that  you  could  see  but  the  tips  of  their  noses.— 


contrary,  when  thf^  Princess  left  the  palace,  she 
put  a  case  of  jewels  in  her  hand,  sayinr,  nhese 
are  for  the  bridf,  with  (he  good  wishes  and  pro- 
teotionof  the  Empress,  as  long  as  she  remains 
in  the  counUy.'  One  hour  aHerwards  O  Dona- 
hue  was  rewarded  for  all  his  long  forbear,ince  bj 
clamping  his  fair  one  in  his  arms.  A  priest  had 
been  provided,  and  was  sent  forward  to  the  coon- 
try  chateau,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  all  the 
parties  were  ready. 

The  Princess  and   her  cousin  set  off  In   the 


tips  i^   

On  the  front  of  the  sleigh,  below  the  box  of  the 
carriage,  were  seated  the  driver  and  the  courier ; 
four  fiery  young  horses  were  pawing  with  im- 
patience; the  signal  wis  given,  and  off  they 
went  at  the  rate  of  siite^n  miles  an  hour. 

•Where's  the  guns,  Joe^,  and  the  pistols,  and 
the  ammunition^*  inquired  M'Shane;  *  we're 
going  through  a  wild  sort  ^f  countrv,  I  expect.' 

•I  have  put  them  in  myself,  and  1  can. lay  my 
hands  on  them  immediately.  Sir,'  replied  Joey ; 
Hhe  guns  are  behind  us,  and  your  pistols  and 


carnage^  followed  by  O'Donahue,  with  M*Shane    the  ammunition  are  at  my  feet;  the  CapUin's 
and  his   suite.     Everything  was  en  regie;  (he    ^'^J.?  ^he  carrisge.' 


p/i<8poit4  had  been  made  out  for  Germany,  to 
which  country  it  was  reported  the  CjuntEss 
would   proceed  a  few  days  afler  the   marriage, 

and  the  Princef  s  was  to  return  to  the  palace. 

As  •oon  as  they  ai rived  at  the  chateau  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  snd  O'Donahue  obtained 
his  prize ;  and  to  guard  against  any  mishap,  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  leave  the  next 
morning-,  on  their  way  lo  the  frontier.  Dimitri 
had  been  of  the  greatest  use,  had  prepared 
aprainst  every  difficulty,  and  had  fully  proved 
his  fidelity.  The  psrting between  the  Countess 
and  her  cousin  was  tender.  *How  much  do  I 
owe,  dear  friend!'  said  the  Princess.  *What 
risk  do  you  incur  for  me  ?  How  will  you  brave 
the  anger  of  the  E^iperar  ?' 

*I  care  but  little  f»r  his  anger;  I  am  a  woman, 
and  not  a  subject  of  his;  but  before  you  go^  you 
mast  both  write  a  letter — your  hu«bandtothe 
Emperor,  reminding  him  of  his  having  given 
his  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  his  wish  th4l 
he  should  remain  in  his  dominions,  and  let  him 
add  his  sincere  wish,  if  permitted,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  his  MHJesty's  service.  You,  my  dear 
cousin,  must  write  to  the  Empress,  reminding 
her  of  her  promise  of  protection,  and  soliciting 
her  good  offices  with  the  Emperor.  I  shaO 
play  my  own  game;  but  depend  upon  it,  It  will 
all  end  in  a  laugh.' 

O'Donahue  and  his  wife  hoth  wrote  their  let- 
ters, and  O'Donahue  also  wrote  one  to  the  En- 
lish  Ambassador,  informing  him  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  requesting  his  kind  offices. 
As  soon  as  they  were  finished,  the  Countess 
Me  them  farewell,  saying:  »I  shall  not  send 
these  letters  unlil  you  are  well  out  of  reach, 


That's  all  right,  then ;  I  like  to  know  where 
to  lay  my  hands  upon  my  tools.  Just  have  the 
goodness  te  look  at  ray  nose  now  and  thi  n,  Joey, 
and  if  yon  see  a  white  spot  on  the  tip  of  it,  you  U 
be  pleased  to  tell  me,  and  I'll  do  the  same  for 
you.  Mrs.  McShane  would  be  anything  but 
pleased  iff  came  home  with  only  half  a  lumdle 
to  my  face.* 

The  journey  was  continued  at  the  same  rapid 
pace  until  the  close  of  the  day,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  post-house;  there  they  stopped, 
M'Shane  and  Joey,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
courier,  preparing  their  supper  from  the  stores 
which  they  brought  with  them.  After  supper 
they  retired,  O'Donahue  and  his  wife  sleeping 
in  the  carriage,  which  was  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  bed  if  required  ;  while  M 'Shane  and  Joey 
made  it  out  how  they  could  upon  the  cloaks,  and 
what  little  straw  they  could  procure,  on  the  floor 
of  the  post-house,  where,  as  M 'Shane  said  the 
next  morning,  they  *had  more  bedfollows  than 
were  agreeable,  although- he  contrived  to  get  a 
^w  hours'  sleep  in  spite  of  the  jumping  vaga- 
bonds.' When  they  rose  the  next  morninff,  they 
found  that  the  snow  had  just  begun  to  laTl  fkst. 
As  soon  as  they  had  breakfasted  they  set  out, 
nevertheless,  and  proceeded  at  the  same  pace. 
McShane  telling  Joey,  who  was,  as  well  as  him- 
self, almost  emoedded  in  it  before  the  day  wa» 
half  oVer,  that  it  was  ^better  than  rain,  at  all 
events  ;*  to  be  sdre  that  was  cold  comfort,  but 
any  comfort  is  better  than  none.  O' Donahue's 
request  for  M'Shane  to  come  inside  was  disre- 
garded ;  he  was  as  tough  as  little  Joey,  at  all 
events,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  interrupt  the 
conversation.    They  had  changed  their  horses  at 


depend  upon  it;'  and  with  many  thanks  for  her  *  ■™*^*  village,  about  four  o'clock,  and   were 

kindness,  O'Donahue  and  his  bride  bade  her  *^ut  three  miles  on  their  last  sUge,  for  that 

adieu,  and  set  off  on  their  long  journey.  ^'y'*  journey,  when  they  passed  through  a  pine 

The  carriage  procured  for  their  iourney  was  forest, 

what  is  called  a  German  batarda^  which  is  very  *There*s  a  nice  place  for  an  amboseade,  Joey, 
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The  Poathtf. 


if  tliera  were  anj  robbers  tboot  bere,'  observed 
M'Shane.  *Muid«-r  and  Irit-h '.  uh- t's  these 
chaps  runDing  omon^  the  trees  so  la't,  snd  lict'p- 
ing  pace  with  us '  i  ^&J«  (ourierf*  contiBued 
M  t^hsne,  pointin|r  to  ihi  m,  *wbat  are  those  ?' 

The  courier  looked  in  the  dirrctioo  pointed 
oat,  and  as  soon  as  be  had  done  so,  spoke  to  the 
driver,  who,  casting  his  e^es  hastily  in  the  direc- 
tion, applied  Uie  lash  to  bis  horses,  and  set  off 
with  d<iuble  speed. 

*Wo)?e8,  Sir,'  replied  the  courier,  who  then 
pulled  out  his  pistols  and  commenced  loading 
them. 

*WoWes!*  said  M*Shane,  and  huagrj  enough, 
111  warrant;  but  they  don't  hope  to  make  a 
meal  on  us,  do  they.'  At  all  events  we'll  give 
them  a  little  fight  for  it.  Come,  Joey,  1  see  the 
courier  don't  like  it,  so  we  must  shake  off  tue 
■now  and  get  our  amunition  ready.' 

This  was  soon  done;  the  guns  were  unstrap- 
ped from  the  back  of  the  coach  box,  the  pistol* 
got  from  beneath  their  feet,  and  all  were  soon 
ready,  loaded  and  primed. 

*lt's  lucky  there's  such  a  miston  the  windows 
•fthe  carriage,  that  tlie  lady  csn't  see  what  we 
are  afier,  or  she'd  be  frightened,  perhaps,'  said 
Joey. 

'i'he  rapid  paee  at  which  the  driver  had  put 
hja  horses  had  for  a  time  put  the  wolves  in  the 
rear;  but  now  they  were  seen  fuUowing  the  car- 
riage at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  having 
quitted  the  forest  and  taken  to  the  road. 

'  Here  they  come,  the  devils!  one,  two,  three, 
—there  are  seven  of  them.  1  suppose  this  is 
what  they  csll  a  convoy  in  these  parts.  Were 
you  ever  wolf-hunting  before,  Ji>ey  V 

*•  1  don't  call  this  wolf  hunting,'  replied  Joey ; 
'I  think  the  wolves  are  hunting  us.' 

*lt's  all  the  same,  my  little  poacher — it's  a 
hunt,  at  all  events.  They  are  gaining  on  us 
fast;  we  shall  soon  come  to  an  explanation. 

The  courier  now  climbed  up  to  the  coach-box 
to  reconnoitre,  and  he  shook  his  head,  telling 
them  in  very  plain  English  that  he  did  not  like 
it;  th-^t  he  had  heard  that  the  wolves  were  out, 
in  consequence  of  the  eitreme  severity  of  the 
weather,  and  he  feared  that  these  seven  were 
onljr  the  advance  of  a  whole  pack;  that  they  had 
many  versts  tri  go,  for  the  stage  was  a  long  one, 
and  it  would  be  dark  before  they  got  to  the  eLd 
of  it. 

*Have  you  ever  been  chased  by  them  beiore  V 
•aid  Joey. 

^Tes,'  replied  the  courier,  *more  than  once; 
it's  the  horses  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
liold  of.  Three  of  our  horses  are  very  good,  but 
the  fourth  is  not  very  well,  the  driver  says,  and 
he  is  fearful  that  he  will  not  hold  out;  however, 
we  must  keep  them  off  as  long  as  we  can;  we 
must  not  shoot  at  them  till  the  last  moment.* 

*Why  not?'  inquired  M' Shane. 

■Because  the  whole  pack  would  scent  the 
blood  at  miles,  and  redouble  their  efforts  to  come 
tip  with  us.  There  is  an  empty  bottle  by  you, 
■ir;  throw  it  on  the  road  behind  the  carriage; 
that  will  step  them  for  a  time.' 

■An  empty  botile  stop  them!  well,  that's  queer: 
it  may  stop  a  man  drinking,  because  he  can  get 


BO  more  out  of  it.  HoWever,  ts  yon  please, 
genllfmrn;  hole's  to  drink  my  health,  bad  o.sii- 
ntrs  to  }ou,'  said  M  Shane,  throwing  the  boiUe 
ovti  the  carriage. 

The  courier  was  right;  at  the  sight  of  tbe  bot- 
tle in  th^  read  the  wolves,  who  are  of  a  most 
suspicious  nature,  and  think  that  there  is  a  trap 
laid  for  them  in  cveryth  ng,  stopped  short  and 
gathered  round  it  csutiousJy:  the  carriage  pro- 
cetdt  d,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  animiJs  were 
out  of  sight. 

*  Wf  ll,ihat  bother's  me  entirely,'  said  M'Sbane; 
*an  empty  bottle  is  as  good  to  them  as  a  charged 
gun.' 

*But  look,  sir,  they  are  coming  on  again,' 
replied  Joey;  *and  faster  than  ever.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  satiafied  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it.' 

The  courier  mounted  again  to  the  box  where 
Joey  and  M 'Shane  were  standing. 

*  1  think  you  had  a  ball  of  twine,'  said  he  to 
Joey,  *when  you  were  tying  down  th^  backeta, 
where  is  it .'' 

*lt  is  here  under  the  cushion,'  replied  Joey, 
searrhing  for  and  producing  it. 

*What  shill  we  find  to  tie  to  it?'  said  the 
courier;  ^something  not  too  heavy — a  bottle  won't 
do.' 

*What's  it  for?*  inquired  M'Shane. 

*To  trail,  Sir,*  replied  the  courier. 

*  I'o  trail!  I  think  they're  fast  enough  upon 
our  trail  already;  but  if  you  want  to  help  them, 
a  red  hening's  the  thing.' 

»No,  Sir;  a  piece  of  red  cloth  would  do  belter,* 
replird  the  courier. 

*IU'd  cloth!  One  would  think  yon  were  fish- 
ing for  mackerel/  said  M'bhane. 

^Will  this  piece  of  black  cl<  th  do,  which  was 
round  the  lock  of  the  annV  said  Joey. 

«Ycs,  I  think  it  will,  replied  the  courier. 

The  courier  msde  fast  the  cloth  to  the  end  of 
the  twine,  and,  throwir^  it  clear  of  the  carriage, 
let  the  ball  run  out,  until  hf-  had  little  more  than 
the  bare  end  in  his  hand,  and  the  cloth  was 
about  forty  yards  behind  the  carriage,  dragging 
over  the  snow. 

*They  will  not  pass  the  cloth.  Sir,*  said  the 
courier;  'they  think  that  it's  a  trap.* 

Sure  encugh,  the  wolves,  which  had  been 
gaining  fasten  the  carriage,  now  retreated  again; 
and  although  they  continued  the  pursuit,  it  was 
at  a  great  distance. 

♦We  have  an  hour  and  a  half  more  to  go  before 
we  arrive,  and  it  will  be  dark,  I'm  afraid,*  said 
the  courier;  »all  depends  upon  the  horse  holding 
x>ut;  I'm  sure  the  pack  is  not  very  far  behind.' 

♦And  how  many  are  there  in  a  pack?*  inquired 
M'Shane. 

The  courier  shrugged  up  his  shoulders.  •Per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred.' 

♦Oh  !  the  devil !  don't  I  wish  I  was  at  home 
with  Mrs.  M  Shane?' 

For  half  an  hour  they  continued  their  rapid 
pace,  when  the  horse  referred  to  showed  symp- 
toms of  weakness:  still  the  wolves  bed  ncit  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  piece  of  black  cloth  which 
trailed  behind  the  carriage. 

*1  think  that,  considering  they  are  so  hungry. 


I%»  ftatkir. 
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thejrmream&sm^flhyof  the  bait,*  said  M*Shane. 
•B/all  ihe  powers,  they've  stopped  ajain!' 

*The  string  hid  broke,  Sir,  and  they  are  ex- 
aminia^  the  cloth,'  cried  Joey. 

*ld  t  lere  much  line  left  f  inqaired  th«  oour* 
ier,  with  some  alarm. 

*No,  it  has  broken  off  by  rubbing  against  the 
edge  of  the  carriage  behind.* 

The  courier  spoke  to  the  driver,  who  now 
rose  from  his  seat  and  lashed  his  horsi-s  furious- 
h;  but  although  three  of  the  horses  were  still 
fresh,  the  fourth  could  not  keep  up  with  them, 
tnd  ther*  was  every  prospect  of  his  being  drag- 
ged down  on  his  knees,  as  more  than  once  he 
stumbled  and  nearly  f«ll.  In  the  meantime,  the 
wolves  had  left  the  piece  of  cleth  behind  them, 
and  were  coming  up  fast  with  the  carriage. 

'We  must  fire  on  them  now,  sir,*  said  the 
courier,  going  back  to  bis  seat,  ^orthey  will  tear 
the  flanks  of  the  horses.* 

M 'Shane  and  Joey  seized  their  guns,  the 
headmost  wolf  was  now  nearly  a- head  of  the 
can  age;  Joey  fired,  and  the  aaunal  rolled  over 
in  the  snow. 

♦That's  a  good  shot,  Joey;  load  again;  here's 
another.' 

M  Shane  fired  and  missed  the  animal,  which 
rushed  forward;  the  courier's  pistol,  however, 
brought  it  down,  just  as  he  was  springing  on  the 
hinddoost  horses. 

C Donahue,  astonished  at  the  firing,  now 
lowered  down  the  glass,  and  inquired  tlie  rea- 
son. M'Shane  replied  that  the  wolves  w>  re  on 
thena,  and  that  he  had  better  load  fas  pistols,  in 
case  they  were  required. 

Tise  wolves  hung  back  a  I'rttle  on  the  second 
one  failing,  but  still  continued  the  chase,  al- 
though at  a  more  respectable  distance.  The 
road  wnM  now  on  a  descent,  but  the  sick  horse 
could  hardly  hold  on  his  legs 

*A  little  half  hour  more  and  we  shall  be  in 
town,*  said  the  courier,  climbing  up  the  coach- 
seat,  and  looking  up  the  road  they  had  passed; 
but  St  Nicholas  preserve  us  !*  he  exclaimed; 
and  he  turned  round  and  spoke  in  hurried  ac- 
cents to  the  drive'  in  the  Russian  language. 

Again  the  driver  lashed  furiously,  but  in  vain; 
the  poor  horse  was  dead  beat. 

'What  is  the  matter  now.'*  inquired  M'- 
Shane. 

*D  >  you  see  tnat  black  mass  coming  down 
the  hill?  it's  the  main  pack  of  wolves;  I  fear 
we  are  lost;  the  horse  cannot  go  on.* 

'Then  why  not  cut  h's  traces,  and  go  on  with 
the  three  others .''  cried  Joey. 

'  The  boy  is  right,'  replied  the  man,  and  there 
ia  no  time  to  lose. 

The  courier  went  down  on  the  sleigh,  spoke 
to  the  driver  in  Russian,  and  the  horses  were 
pulled  up.  The. courier  jumped  out  with  his 
knife,  and  commenced  cutting  the  traces  of  the 
tired  horse,  while  the  other  three,  who  knew 
that  the  wolves  were  up'«n  them,  plunged  furi- 
ously in  their  harness,  that  they  might  proceed. 
It  was  a  trying  moment.  Thr  five  wolves  now 
catne  up;  the  first  two  were  brought  down  by 
the  guns  of  M'Shane  and  Joey,  and  O  Donahue 
killad  a  thi£,d  from  the  carriage  windows* 


One  of  the  others  advanced  furlonsl/,  and 
spruDg  upon  the  horse  which  the  courier  wa« 
cuttinir  free.  Joey  leapt  down,  and  put  his  pis* 
tol  to  the  animal's  head,  and  blew  out  his  brains, 
while  M'Shane,  who  had  followed  our  hero, 
with  the  other  pistol,  disabled  the  onljr  wolf  that 
remained. 

But  this  danger  which  they  had  escaped  firora 
was  nothing  compared  to  that  which  threatened 
them;  the  whole  pack  now  came  sweeping  like  a 
torrent  down  the  hill,  with  a  simultaneous  yell 
which  might  well  strike  terror  into  th«  bravest. 
The  horse  which  had  fallen  down  When  the 
wolf  seized  him  was  still  not  clear  of  the  sleigh, 
and  the  other  three  were  quite  uniMsnageable. 
M'Shane,  Joey,  and  the  courier,  at  last  drew 
him  clear  from  the  track;  they  jumpfd  into 
their  places,  anc^  awajr  they  started  again  like 
the  wind,  for  the  horses  were  maddened  with 
fear.  The  wholo  pack  Of  wolves  was  not  one 
hundred  yards  from  them  when  they  recom* 
menced  their  speed,  and  when  M  Shane  consid- 
ered that  there  was  no  hope.  Bat  the  horse 
that  was  left  on  the  road  proved  their  salvation; 
the  starved  animals  darted  upon  it,  piling  them- 
selves one  fxi  the  other,  snarling  and  tearinif 
each  other  in  their  conflict  for  the  least.  It  was 
soon  over;  in  the  course  of  three  minuter  the 
carcass  had  disappeared,  and  the  major  portion 
of  the  pack  renewed  their  pursuit;  but  the  car- 
riage had  proceeded  too  far  a-head  of  them, 
and  their  speed  being  now  nninterrupted,  they 
gained  the  next  village,  and  O  Donahue  bad  the 
satisfaction  of  leading  his  terrified  bride  into  the 
chamber  at  the  post-house,  where  she  (hinted 
as  soon  as  she  was  placed  in  a  cbarr. 

'I'll  tf  11  you  what,  Joey,  I've  had  enoujrh  of 
wolves  for  all  my  life,'  said  M  Shane;  *and  iloey, 
my  boy,  you're  a  good  shot  in  the  first  place, 
and  a  brave  little  fellow  in  ihe  next;  here's  a 
handful  of  roubles,  as  they  call  them,  for  vou  to 
buy  lollipops  with,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  find'' 
a  shop  that  sells  them  hereabouts.  Never  mind» 
keep  your  sweet  to  th  till  you  get  to  old  Eng» 
land  again;  and  after  I  tell  Mrs.  M'Shane  what 
you  have  done  for  us  this  day,  sh^-  will  sllow 
you  to  walk  into  a  leg  of  beef,  or  round  a  leg  of 
mutton,  or  dive  into  a  beefsteak  pie,  as  long  aa 
you  live,  whether  it  be  one  hundred  years, 
more  or  less.  I'»e  said  it,  and  don't  you  forget 
it;  and  now,  as  the  wolves  have  not  made  their 
supper  upon  us,  let  us  go  and  see  what  we  can 
sup  upon  ourselves.* 


PART  0. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

BKTURJI  TO  KJIGLAMO. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  eomplele^ 
without  any  further  adventure,  and  they  at  last 
found  themselves  out  of  the  Russian  domtoions, 
when  they  were  met  by  the  nncle  of  the  Prin- 
ceets,  who,  as  a  Pole,  was  not  sorry  that  his 
niece  had  escaped  being  married  to  a  Russian. 
He  warmly  greeted  O'Bonahue,  as  has  connec- 
tion, and  immediately  exerted  all  the  int*'rest 
which  he  had  at  court  to  pacify  the  Emperocw 
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When  the  afimir  first  hecame  known,  which  it 
••on  did,  by  the  PriBceHnotreturning  to  Court, 
his  Majesty  wu  anything  but  pleased  at  being 
outwitted;  but  the  persuasions  ol  the  Empress, 
the  pleading  of  the  English  AmbaFsador,  who 
exerted  himself  strenuously  tor  O'Donahue, 
with  the  efforts  made  in  other  quarters,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  letter  of  O  Donahue,  proving 
that  the  Emperor  had  given  his  consent  (unwit- 
tingly, it  is  true,)  coupled  with  his  wish  of  en- 
tering iuto  his  service,  at  last  produced  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  after  two  months  a  notice  of 
tht  ir  pardon  and  permission  to  return  was  at 
last  despatched  by  the  Empress.  O'Donahue 
considered  that  it  was  l>est  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  this  turn  in  his  favor,  and  to  retrace 
hU  way  to  the  capital.  M  Shane,  who  had  bef>n 
quite  long  enough  in  the  situation  of  a  domestic 
now  announced  his  intention  to  return  home; 
and  O  Donahue,  aware  that  he  was  separating 
him  from  his  wife,  did  not,  of  course,  throw  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  departure.  Our  lit- 
tle hero,  who  has  lately  become  such  a  cypher 
in  our  narrative,  was  now  the  subject  of  consid- 
eration. O'Donahue  wished  him  to  remain 
with  him,  but  M  Shane  opposed  it. 

*i  tell  you,  O'Donahue,  that  it's  no  kindness 
to  keep  him  here;  the  boy  is  too  good  to  be  a 
page  at  a  lady's  shoes' rirg,  or  even  a  servant  to 
so  great  a  man  as  you  are  yourselfnow;  besides, 
how  will  he  like  being  buried  here  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  never  go  back  to  old  Enffland  ?' 

'But  what  will  he  do  better  in  England,  M*- 
Shane .'' 

'Depend  upon  it.  Major,*  said  the  Princess, 
for  she  was  now  aware  of  M'Shane's  rank,  4 
will  treat  him  like  a  son.' 

'Still  he  will  be  a  servant,  my  lady,  and  that*s 
not  the  position — although,  begging  your  par- 
don, an  Emperor  might  be  proud  to  be  your 
servant,  yet  that's  not  the  position  for  little 
.  Joey.* 

'Prove  that  ^ou  will  do  better  for  him,  M*- 
8  bane,  and  he  is  yours;  but,  without  you  do,  I 
ani  too  partial  to  him  to  like  to  part  with  him. 
His  conducton  the  journey *' 

•^fes,  exictly ;  his  conduct  on  the  journey, 
iwhe  n  the  wolves  would  have  shared  us  out  be- 
twecB  them,  is  one  great  reason  for  my  objec- 
tion. He  is  too  gooo  for  a  menial,  and  tha''s  a 
fkct.  Yoo  ask  me  what  I  intend  to  do  with  him; 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  that  question,  because 
jou  see,  my  lady,  there's  a  certain  Mrs.  M*- 
tfhane  in  the  way,  who  must  be  consulted;  but 
I  think  that  when  I  tell  her,  what  I  consider  to 
be  as  near  the  truth  as  most  things  which  are 
•aid-in  this  world,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
courage  and  activity  of  little  Joey,  a  certain 
Major  M'Shano  would  have  been  by  this  time 
eaten  and  digested  by  a  pack  of  wolves,  why,  I 
then  think,  as  Mrs.  M'Shane  and  I  have  no 
child,  nor  prospect  of  any,  as  I  know  of,  that 
•he  may  be  well  inclined  to  come  into  my  way 
4>f  thinking,  and  of  adopting  him  as  her  son; 
but,  of  course,  this  cannot  be  said  without  my 
consulting  with  Mrs.  M'Shane,  seeing  as  how 
the  money  is  her  own,  and  she  has  a  right  to  do 
M  iht  pleaies  with  it.' 


'That,  indeed,  alters  the  caae,*  replied  O'Don- 
ahue, 'and  I  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  tbe 
boy's  interest;  still  I  should  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  him.' 

'You  have  done  something  for  him,  O'Dona- 
hue; you  bare  prevented  his  starving;  and  if  be 
has  been  of  any  use  to  yon,  it  is  but  jour  re- 
ward— so  you  and  he  are  quits.  Well,  then,  it 
is  sgreed  that  1  take  him  with  me  ' 

'Yes,'  replied  O  Donahue,  'I  cannot  refnn 
my  consent  after  what  you  have  said.* 

Two  days  after  this  conversation  the  parties 
separated.  O'Donahue,  with  his  wife,  accoB- 
panied  by  Dimitri,  set  off  on  their  retuin  to  St 
retersburgh;  while  M  Shane,  who  had  pro- 
Tided  himself  with  a  proper  passport,  got  into 
the  diligence,  accompanied  by  litUe  Joey,  on  his 
way  ba^  to  England. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  MUKOBR. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  ▼illage  of  Grass- 
ford  and  the  cottage  in  which  we  led  Rosb- 
brook  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  raised  up 
&om  the  floor  by  her  husband,  and  having  now 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  was  crying  bitterly 
for  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  the  drrad  of  her  bus- 
band's  crime  being  discovered.  For  some  time 
Rushbrook  remained  in  silence,  looking  at  the 
embers  in  the  grate;  Mum  sometimes  would 
look  piteously  in  his  master's  face,  at  other 
times  he  would  slowly  approach  the  weeping 
woman.  The  intelligence  of  the  animal  told 
him  that  something  was  wrong.  Finding  him- 
self unnoticed,  he  would  then  go  to  the  door  by 
wliich  Joey  had  quitted,  snuff  at  the  crevice, 
and  return  to  his  master's  side. 

'i'm  glad  that  he's  off,*  at  last  mattered  Rush- 
brook  ;  'he's  a  fine  boy  that.' 

'Yes,  he  is,*  replied  Jane ;  'but  when  shall  1 
behold  him  again  .'* 

'By-and-bye,  never  fear,  wife.  We  most  not 
stay  in  this  place,  provided  this  aflatr  blews 
over.* 

♦If  it  does,  indeed!* 

'Come,  come,  Jane,  we  have  eyerj  reason  to 
hope  it  will ;  now,  let's  go  to  bed ;  -it  would  not 
d*,  if  any  one  should  happen  to  have  been  near 
the  spot,  and  to  have  found  out  what  has  taken 
place,  for  us  to  be  discovered  not  to  have  been 
in  bed  all  nighi,  or  even  for  a  I'ght  to  be  seen  at 
the  cottage  by  any  early  riser.  Come,  Jane, 
let's  to  bed.' 

Riishbrook  and  his  wife  retired,  the  light  was 
extinguished,  and  all  was  quiet,  except  coo- 
science,  which  still  tormented  and  kept  Runh- 
brook  turning  to  the  right  and  left  continually. 
Jane  slept  not;  she  listened  to  the  wind;  the 
slightest  noise — the  crowing  of  a  cock — sttrtled 
her,  and  soon  footsteps  were  heard  of  those  pass- 
ing the  windows.  They  could  remain  in  bed 
no  longer.  Jane  arose,  dressed,  and  lighted  tbe 
fire  ;  Rushbrook  remained  sitting  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  in  deep  thought. 

'I've  been  tbink'mg  Jane,*  said  he  at  last,  'it 
would  be  b»litr  to  Make  awtj  with  Mum*' 
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<With  the  dog !  Why,  it  ea&*t  cpeak,  poor 
ih'iBg.     No,  no— den't  kill  th«  poor  dog.' 

*He  can't  speak,  but  the  drg  has  sense;  he 
may  lead  them  to  the  spot.' 

*And  if  he  were  to  do  so,  what  then  ?  it  would 
prove  nolh  ng  * 

*Ne;  only  it  would  go  harder  against  Joey.' 

^Affainst  the  boy  !  yes,  it  might  convince  them 
that  Joey  did  the  deed ;  bi)t  siill.  the  viery  kill- 
ing of  the  animal  would  look  suspicious }  tie 
him  up,  Rushbrook;  that  will  do  as  well.' 

^Perhaps  better,'  replied  he ,  Hie  him  up  in  the 
back  kitchen;  there's  a  good  woman.' 

Jane  did  so,  and  then  commence  d  preparing 
the  breakfast ;  they  had  taken  their  seats,  when 
the  latch  of  the  door  was  liiled  up,  and  Furness, 
the  schoolmaster,  looked  in.  This  he  was  oilen 
in  the  habit  of  doing,  to  call  Joey  out  to  accom- 
pany him  to  school. 

^Good  morning,'  said  he;  'now  where 's  my 
friend  Joey  ?* 

'Come  in.  come  in,  neighbor,  and  shut  the 
door,*  said  Rushbrook  ;  'I  wish  to  speak  to  yuu. 
Mayhap  you'll  take  a  cup  of  tea;  if  so,  my  mis- 
sun  will  give  you  a  good  one.* 

'Well,  as  Mrs.  Rushbrook  does  make  every 
thing  so  ffood,  I  don't  care  il  1  do,  although  I 
have  bad  breakfast;  but  where'smy  friend  Joey? 
the  lazy  little  dog;  is  he  not  up  yet?  Why, 
Mrs.  Rushbrook,  what's  the  matter,  you  look 
distressed  ?' 

*i  am,  indeed,'  replied  Jane, patting  her  apron 
to  her  eyes. 

'Why,  Mrs.  Rushbrook,  what  is  it?'  inquired 
the  pedagogue. 

'Just  this;  we  are  in  great  trouble  about  Joey. 
"When  we  got  up  this  morning  we  found  that  he 
was  not  in  bed,  and  he  has  never  been  home 
since.' 

'Well,  that  is  queer;  why,  where  can  the 
young  scamp  be  gone  to?' 

'We  don't  know;  but  we  find  that  be  took  my 
tnin  with  him,  and  I'm  afraid — '  and  here  Rush- 
brook paused,  shaking  his  head. 

'Afraid  of  what? 

'That  he  has  gone  poaching,  and  has  been  ta- 
ki'n  by  the  keepers.' 

'But  did  he  ever  do  so  before? ' 

'Not  by  night,  if  he  did  by  day.  I  can't  tell ; 
he  always  has  had  a  hankering  that  way.' 

'Well,  they  do  whisper  tne  same  of  you, 
neighbor.     Why  do  you  keep  a  gun  ?' 

'I've  carried  a  gun  all  my  life,*  replied  Rush- 
brook, 'and  I  don't  choose  to  be  without  one  ; 
but  that's  not  to  the  purpose ;  the  question  is,, 
what  would  you  advise  us  to  do?' 

'Why,  you  see,  friend  Rushbrook,'  replied  the 
schoolmaster,  'advice  in  this  question  becomes 
rather  difficult.  If  Joey  has  been  poaching  as 
jou  imajrine,  and  has  been  taken  up  as  you  sus- 
pect, why,  then,  you  will  soon  hear  of  it ;  you, 
of  course,  have  bad  no  hand  in  it.' 

'Hand  initio— hand  in  what?*  replied  Rush- 
brook. 'Do  you  think  we  would  trust  a  child 
like  him  with  a  gun?' 

'I  should  think  not;  and  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  acted  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
parents.    That  will  acquit  you ;  but  still  it  will 


not  help  Joey  >  neither  do  I  think  yon  will  be 
able  to  recover  the  gun,  which  I  anticipate  will 
became  a  deodand  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.' 

'But  the  child — what  will  become  of  him  ?' 
exclaimed  Jane. 

'What  will  become  of  him  ? — why,  as  he  is  of 
tender  years,  thev  will  not  transport  him — at 
least,  I  should  tninknot;  they  may  imprison 
him  for  a  few  months,  and  order  him  to  be  pri- 
vately whipped.  1  do  not  see  what  you  can  do, 
but  remain  quiet.  I  should  recommend  you  not 
to  say  one  syllable  about  it  until  you  hear  more.' 

'But  suppose  we  do  not  hear?' 

'That  is  to  suppose  that  be  did  not  go  out  with 
the  gun  to  poach,  btit  upon  some  other  expedi- 
tion.' 

'What  else  could  the  boy  have  gone  out  for?' 
said  Rushbrook,  hastily. 

'Very  true;  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  went 
out  to  commit  murder,'   replied  the  pedagogue. 

At  the  word  'murder'  Rushbrook  startt^d  trom 
his  chair;  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  sat  down 
again. 

'No,  no,  Joey  commit  murder!'  cried   be. 

'Ha,  ha,  ha, — no,  no,  Joey  is  no  murderer.' 

'  I  should  suspect  not.  Well,  master  Rush- 
brook, I  will  dismiss  my  scholars  this  morning, 
and  make  every  inquiry  for  you.  Byres  will  be 
able  to  ascertain  veiy  soon,  for  he  knows  the 
new  keeper  of  the  manor-house.' 

'Byres  help  you,  did  you  say?  No,  no.  Byres 
never  will,'  replied  Rushbrook,  solemnly. 

'And  why  not,  my  friend  ?' 

<Why,'  replied  Rushbrook,  recollecting  him- 
self,' '  he  has  not  been  over  cordial  with  me 
lately.' 

'Nevertheless,  depend  upon  ii,  he  will  if  he 
can,'  replied  Furness;  '  if  not  for  you,  he  wiil 
for  me.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Rushbrook,  I  will 
hasten  away  now;  but  will  you  not  go  with  me?' 
continued  Furness,  appealing  to  Rushbrook. 

'I  will  go  another  way;  it's  no  use  both  going 
the  same  road.* 

'Very  true,'  replied  the  pedagogue,  who  had 
bis  reasons  for  not  wishing  the  company  of  Rush- 
brook, and  Furness  then  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Furness  found  all  his  boys  assembled  in 
the  school-room,  very  busily  employed  thumb- 
ing their  books;  he  ordered  silence,  and  inform- 
ed thom,that  in  consequence  of  Joey  being  miss- 
ing, he  was  giving  to  assist  his  father  to  look 
after  him;  and  therefore  they  would  have  a  hol- 
iday f  r  that  day.  He  .then  ranged  them  all  in 
a  row,  and  made  the  m  turn  to  the  right  face, 
clap  their  bands  simultaneously, and  dii>p«r8e. 

Although  Mr.  Furness  had  advised  secrecy  to 
the  Ruslibrooks,  he  did  not  follow  up  the  advice 
he  Had  ^iven;  indeed,  his  reason  for  not  having 
wished  Rushbrook  to  be  with  him  was,  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating 
his  secret  through  the  village,  which  he  did  by 
calling  at  every  cottage,  and  informing  the  wo- 
men who  were  left  at  home,  that  Joey  Rush- 
brook  had  disappeared  last  night,  with  his  fa- 
ther's gun,  and  that  he  was  about  to  go  in  quest 
of  him.  Some  nodded  aod  smiled,  others  shook 
their  heads,  some  were  not  all  surpised  at  it, 
others  thought  that  things  could  &ot  go  on  b» 
^r«?en 
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Mr.  Farnets  hayiiiff  collected  all  their  ymrioiit 
opinions,  then  set  off  to  the  ale-house,  to  find 
Byres,  the  pedlar.  When  he  arrived,  he  fonnd 
that  Byres  had  not  come  home  that  night, 
and  where  he  was  nobody  knew,  which  was 
more  strange,  as  his  box  was  up  in  his  chamber. 
Mr.  Furness  relnmed  to  the  village,  intending 
to  communicate  this  information  to  Rushbrook, 
but,  on  calling,  he  found  that  Rushbrook  had 
gone  out  in  search  of  the  boy.  Furness  then  re* 
solved  to  go  up  at  once  to  the  keeper's  lodge, 
and  solve  the  mystery.  He  took  the  high  road, 
and  met  with  Rushbrook,  returning. 

*Well,  have  yon  gained  any  tidings.'*  inquired 
the  pedaffogue. 

*None,  replied  Rushbrook. 
*Thttn  it's  my  opinion,  my  worthy  friend,  that 
we  had  belter  at  once  proc«»ed  to  the  keeper's 
cottage  and  make  inquiry;  for  strange  to  say,  I 
have  heen  to  the  alehouse,  and  ray  friend  Byres 
is  also  missing.' 

*Indeed!'  exclaimed  Rushbrook,  who  had  now 
completely  recovered  his  self-possession.  ^Be 
it  so,  then  ;  let  us  go  to  the  keeper's.' 

They  soon  arrived  there,  and  found  the  keeper 
at  home,  for  he  had  returned  to  his  dinner. — 
Rushbrook,  who  had  been  cogitating  how  to 
proceed,  was  the  first  to  speak. 

»Y#u  hav'n't  taken  my  poor  Joey,  have  you, 
sir.''  said  he  to  the  keeper. 

*Not  yet,'  replied  the  keeper  surlily. 
*You  don't  mean  to  sav  that  you  know  noth- 
ing about  him?'  said  Rushbrook. 

*  Yes,  I  know  something  about  him  and  about 
you  too,  my  chap,'  replied  the  keeper. 

*But,  Mr.  Lucas,'  interrupted  the  pedagogne, 
*allow  me  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts. 
It  appears  that  this  boy — a  boy  of  great  natural 
parts,  and  has  been  fur  some  time  under  my  tu- 
ition, did  last  night,  but  at  what  hour  is  unknown 
to  his  disconsolate  parents,  leave  tlie  cottage, 
taking  with  him  his  father's  gun,  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since.' 

•Well,  i  only  hope  he's  shot  himself,  that's 
all,*  replied  the  keeper.  *So  you  have  a  gun 
then,  have  you,  my  honest  chap.''  continued 
he,  turning  to  Rushbrook — 

•Which,'  replied  Furness,  'as  I  have  informed 
him  already  will  certainly  be  forfeited  as  a  deo- 
dand  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor;  but,  Mr.  Lu- 
cas, this  is  not  all;  our  mutual  friend.  Byres,  the 
pedlar,  is  also  missing,  having  lefl  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  last  night,  and  not  having  been  heard  of 
since.' 

•Indeed  !  that  makes  out  a  different  case,  and 
must  be  inquired  into  immediately.  I  think  you 
were  not  the  best  of  friends,  were  you,'  said  the 
keeper,  1o<iking  at  Rushbrook;  and  then  he  con- 
tinued: 'Come,  Mary,  give  me  my  dinner,  quick, 
and  run  up  as  fast  as  }  ou  can  for  Dick  and 
Martin,  tell  tliem  to  come  down  with  their  re- 
trievers only.  Never  fear,  ray  chap,  we'll  find 
vour  son  al«o,  and  your  gun  to  boot.  You  may 
hear  more  than  you  think  for.' 

•All  I  wanttn  know,' replied  Ruiihbrook  fierce- 
ly, for  his  choler  was  raised  by  the  sneers  of  the 
keeper,  •is,  where  my  boy  may  he.'  So  saying, 
he  quitted  the  cottage,  learing  the  aohoolmaAter 
witii  iha  keeper. 


At  Roshbrook  rettimed  home,  he  resolved  ia 
his  mind  what  had  passed,  and  decided  that 
nothing  could  be  more  favorable  for  himself, 
however  it  might  turn  out  for  Joey.  This  con- 
viction quieted  his  fears,  and  when  the  neigh- 
bors came  in  to  talk  with  him,  he  was  very  cool 
and  collected  in  his  replies.  In  the  mean  time 
the  keeper  made  a  hasty  meal,  and,  with  his  sub- 
ordinates and  the  dogs,  set  off  to  the  coven, 
which  they  beat  till  dark  without  success.  Tbe 
gun,  however,  which  Joey  had  thrown  down  in 
the  ditch,  had  been  picked  up  by  one  of  the  la- 
borers returning  from  his  work,  and  taken  by 
him  to  the  alehouse.  None  could  identify  the 
gun,  as  Rushbrook  had  never  permitted  it  to  be 
seen.  Lucas,  the  keeper,  came  in  about  an  hour 
after  dusk,  and  immediately  took  possessioa  of 
it. 

Such  were  the  events  of  the  first  daj  after 
Joey's  departure.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
snow  fell  fast,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  was,  as  it  ouy 
be  supposed,  unusually  crowded  on  that  night. 
Various  were  the  surmises  as  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  ped  lar  and  of  I  iltle  Joey.  The  keep- 
er  openly  ei pressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
foul  play  somewhere,  aud  it  was  not  until  near 
midnight  that  the  alehouse  was  deserted  and  the 
doors  closed. 

Rushbrook  and  his  wife  went  to  bed ;  tired 
with  watching  and  excitement,  they  fuund  ob- 
livion for  a  few  hours  in  a  restless  and  unreiiesh- 
ing  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XVHl. 

A    COROHBm'S    IV^UEST. 

Day  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the  keeper 
and  his  satellites  were  again  on  the  search. — 
The  snow  had  covered  the  ground  for  three  or 
four  inches,  and,  as  the  covers  had  t>een  well 
examined  on  the  preceding  day,  they  now  left 
them  and  went  on  iu  the  direction  towards  where 
the  gun  had  been  picked  up.  This  brought 
them  direct  to  the  furze  bottom,  where  the  dogs 
appeared  to  quicken  their  movements,  and  when 
the  keepers  came  up  with  them  again,  they  found 
them  lying  down  by  the  frozen  and  stiffened 
corpse  of  the   pedlar. 

•Murder,  as  I  expected,'  said  Lucas,  as  they 
lifted  up  the  body  and  scraped  off  the  snow  which 
had  covered  it ;  •right  through  his  heart 
poor  fellow;  who  would  have  expected  this 
from  such  a  little  varmint.'  Look  about,  my 
lads,  and  see  if  we  can  find  anything  else. — 
What  is  Nap  scratching  at .' — a  bag — take  it  up, 
Martin— Dick,  do  you  go  for  some  people  to  take 
the  body  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  while  we  see  if 
we  can  find  anything  more.' 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  people  arrived,  the 
body  was  carried  away,  while  the  keeper  went 
off  in  all  haste  to  the  authorities. 

Furness,  the  schoolmaster,  as  soon  as  he  bad 
obtained  the  information,  hastened  to  Rush- 
brook's  cottage,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  con- 
vey the  intelligence.  R  sbbrook,  however, 
from  the  back  of  the  cottajife  had  perceived  the 
pMplo  oarrying  ia  iha  body,  9mA  wm  pteptfed. 


ITu  Foaektr. 


in 


•My  ffood  people,  I  im  much  diftreued,  but 
Jt  must  DC  told,  although,  believe  Die— I  feel  for 
you — your  son — my  pupil — has  murdered  the 
pedlar/ 

Umpessible,*  cried  Rushbrook. 

•It  i«  but  too  true ;  1  cannot  imagine  how  a 
boy  brought  up  under  my  tuition— nay,  Mrs. 
Kushbruok,  don*l  cry — brought  up,  I  may  say, 
with  such  strict  notions  of  morality,  promising 
so  ihirly,  blossoming  so  sweetly — *    ^ 

•He  never  murdered  the  pedlar  !*  cried  Jane, 
whose  face  was  buried  in  her  apron. 

•Who  then  could  have  ?*  replied  Furness. 

•He  never  shot  him  intentionally,  I'll  swear,* 
said  Rushbrook;  *if  the  pedlar  has  come  to  his 
death,  it  must  have  been  by  some  accident.  I 
suppose  the  gun  went  off  somehow  or  other; 
yes,  that  must  be  it;  and  my  poor  boy,  frighten- 
ed at  what  had  taken  place,  has  run  away.' 

*Well,*  replied  the  schoolmaster,  •such  may 
have  been  the.  case  ;  and  I  do  certainly  feel  as  if 
it  were  impossible  that  a  boy  like  Joey,  brought 
up  by  me,  grouaded  in  every  moral  duty — 1  may 
a^d,  religiously  and  pio«wly  instructed— could 
ever  commit  such  a  horrible  crime.* 

*lndeed  he  never  did,' replied  Jane;  I  am  sure 
Jm  never  would  do  such  a  thing.' 

*Weil,  1  must  wish  you  good  bye  now,  ny 
poor  people ;  1  will  go  down  to  the  Cat  and  Fid- 
dle, and  hear  what  they  say,'  cried  the  peda- 
gogue, quitting  the  cottage. 

*Jane,  be  careful/  said  Rushbrook ;  •our  great 
point  now  is  to  say  nothing.  I  wish  that  man 
would  not  come  here.' 

•Ob,  Rushbrook!' cried  Jane, 'what  would  I 
gi-ve  if  we  could  live  this  last  three  days  over 
•l^ain!* 

*Tben  iauiglne,  Jane,  what  I  would  give,'  re- 
plied Rushbrook,  striking  his  forehead;  •and 
now  say  no  more  about  it.' 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  the  magistrates 
met,  and  the  coroner  s  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body  of  the  pedlar.  On  examination  of  the 
body,  it  was  ascertatoed  that  a  charge  of  small 
ehot  had  passed  directly  through  the  heart,  so 
as  to  occasion  immediate  death;  that  the  mur- 
der had  not  been  coinmitted  with  a  view  of  rob- 
biofr,  it  was  evident,  as  the  pedlar's  purse, 
watob,  aad  Tarious  other  avticles,  were  found 
upon  his  person. 

The  first  person  examined  was  a  man  of  tlie 
name  of  Green,  who  had  found  the  gun  in  the 
ilUeh.  The  gun  was  prod aoed,  and  he  deposed 
to  its  being  the  one  which  ke  had  picked  up  and 
^ven  into  the  possession  of  the  keeper;  but  no 
one  could  say  to  whom  the  gun  might  belong. 

The  next  party  who  gave  his  evidense  was 
X^ooasi  the  gamekeeper.  He  deposed  that  he 
knew  the  pedlar,  Byres,  and  thai,  beiug  anaioua 
to  preyent  poaching,  be  had  offered  him  a  good 
vnm  if  he  would  assist  him  in  convicting  any 
poacher;  that  Byree  had  then  confessed  to  him 
that  he  had  oAen  seeeivetd  game  from  Rush- 
brook, the  father  of  the  boy,  and  still  continued 
to  do  so,  but  Rushbrook  had  treated  him  ill,  and 
he  was  determined  to  be  revenged  upon  him, 
fond  get  him  sent  out  ef  the  country  ;  that  Byres 
|l^4  in£[>rmed  him  on  tbe  Saturday  nif  bt  befosa 


the  murder  was  committed,  that  Rushbrook  was 
to  be  out  on  Monday  night  to  procure  game  for 
him,  and  that  if  he  looked  out  sharp,  he  was 
cerUin  to  be  taken.  Byres  had  also  informed 
him  that  he  had  never  yet  found  out  when  Rush- 
brook left  his  cottage  or  returned,  although  he 
had  oflen  tracked  the  boy,  Joey.  As  the  l^y 
was  missing  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  Byres 
did  not  return  to  the  alehouse  afler  he  went  out 
on  Saturday  night,  he  presumed  that  it  wss  on 
the  Sunday  night  that  the  pedlar  was  murdered. 

The  keeper  then  farther  deposed  as  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  body  and  also  of  a  bag  by  the  side  of 
it ;  that  the  bag  had  evidently  been  used  for  put- 
ting game  in,  not  only  from  the  smell,  but  from 
the  feathers  ef  the  birds  which  were  still  remain- 
ing inside  of  it. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  finding  of  the  body  and 
the  bag  was  corroborated  by  that  of  Martin  and 
Dick,  the  under- keepers. 

Mr.  Furness  then  made  his  appearance  to  giye 
voluntary  evidence,  notwithstanding  his  great 
regard  expressed  for  the  Rushbrooks.  He  de- 
posed thai,  calling  at  the  cottage  on  Monday 
morning  for  his  pupil,  he  found  the  father  and 
mother  in  great  distress  at  the  disappearance  of 
their  son,  whom  they  stated  to  have  lefl  the  cot- 
tage some  time  during  the  night,  and  to  have 
taken  bis  father's  gun  with  him,  and  that  their 
son  had  not  sinre  returned ;  that  he  pointed  out 
to  Rushbrook  the  impropriety  of  his  having  a 
gun,  and  that  Rushbrook  had  replied  that  he  had 
carried  one  all  his  life,  and  did  not  choose  to  be 
without  one ;  that  they  told  him,  they  supposed 
that  he  bad  gone  out  to  poach,  and  was  Uken 
by  the  keepers,  and  bad  requested  him  to  co  and 
ascertain  if  such  were  the  fact  Mr.  Furness 
added,  that  he  really  imagined  that  to  be  the 
ease,  now  that  he  saw  the  bag,  which  he  recog- 
nised as  having  been  once  brought  to  him  by 
little  Joey,  with  some  potatoes,  which  his  parents 
had  made  him  a  present  of;  that  he  could  swear 
to  the  bag,  and  so  could  several  others  as  well  as 
himself.  Mr.  Furness  then  commenced  a  long 
flourish  about  his  system  ^  f  instruction,  in  w hicE 
he  was  stopped  by  the  Coroner,  who  said  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  Rushbrook  and  his 
wife  should  be  examined.  There  was  some 
demur  at  the  idea  of  the  father  and  mother  gi  v- 
ing  evidence  againat  their  child,  but  it  was  over- 
ruled, and  in  ten  minutes  they  both  made  theis 
appearance. 

Mrs.  Rushbrook,  who  had  been  counselled  by 
her  husband,  was  the  first  examined,  but  she 
would  not  answer  any  question  put  to  her.  She 
did  nothing  but  weep,  and  to  every  question  her 
only  reply  wss:  'If  he  did  kill  him  it  was  by  ac- 
cident ;  my  boy  would  never  commit  murder.' 
Nothing  more  was  to  be  obtained  from  her,  and 
the  magistrates  were  so  moved  by  her  distress 
that  she  was  dismissed. 

Rushbrook  trembled  as  he  was  brought  in  and 
saw  the  body  laid  out  on  the  table:  but  he  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  became  nerved  and.  re* 
solute,  as  people  oflen  will  do  in  extremity.  He 
had  made  up  Uis  mind  to  answer  some  questions, 
UitnotaU. 


pMMf ef  fhm  Jmh  p€id. 


*Do  yon  know  at  what  time  yonr  son  left  the  tefuied  to  an«wer  them:  and  as  the/  wootd  all 

eotUge  V  more  or  le«s  have  criminated  himself  as  a  ponc.i- 
*1  do  not* 
*Does  thit  gan  belong  to  yon  ?* 


^Yes,  it  is  mine.' 

*Do  y  »n  know  that  bagr?* 

*Yes,  it  belongs  to  me. 

4t  has  been  used  for  putting  game  into )  hai 
it  not  r 

*1  shall  not  answer  that  question.  I'm  not  on 
trial.' 

Many  other  questions  were  put  to  him,  but  he 


er,  bis  refusals  were  admitted.  Rushbrook  had 
played  his  game  well,  io  admitting  the  gun  and 
bag  to  be  hid  property,  as  it  was  of  service  to 
him,  and  no  harm  to  Joey.  After  summing  np 
the  Whole  eridence,  the  Coroner  addressed  ihe 
Jnrr,  and  they  returned  an  unanimous  verdict 
of  Wilful  Murder  against  Joseph  Rushbrook,  the 
younger,  and  direcud  the  sum  of  .£200  to  be 
offered  for  our  hero's  apprehension. 
[To  be  cootiaaed.] 


PASSAGES    FROM    JEAN    PAUL. 

TnAHSLATKD  FOR   THE    BOSTOIT   VOTIOIT,    BT 

HSHRT  1^.  I<OHGFJBI«IiO'W« 


THB  ORAVK. 

The  grave  is  not  deep.  It  is  the  luminous 
foot>print  of  an  angel  who  is  seeking  us.  When 
the  unknown  hand  sends  the  last  arrow  at  the 
head  of  man,  he  bows  his  bead,  and  the  arrow 
only  strikes  from  his  wounds  the  crown  of 
thorns. 

IMPLORA  PACB. 

Alas !  how  much  hare  we  all  lost,  if  the  im- 
ages of  blessed  days  departed  wring  from  us 
nothing  but  sighs.  O  Rest !  Rest !  Thou  Eve- 
ning of  the  soul — thou  silent  Hesperus  of  the 
weary  heart,  that  sUndest  &st  by  the  sun  of 
Truth  !  when  our  hearts  mslt  into  tears  at  the 
very  mention  of  thy  gentle  name;  O,  is  that  not 
a  sign,  that  we  seek  afler  thee,  but  hdve  thee 
not! 

THB  HPIRTT.'WORI.D. 

We  are  not  alone.  My  spirit  feels  the  pass- 
ing-by  of  kindred  spirits,  and  raises  itself  up. — 
Under  the  earth  is  sleep — over  the  earth  are 
dreams ;  but  between  sleep  and  dreams  I  beheld 
eyes  of  light  wander  like  stars.  A  cool  breath 
comes  from  the  ocean  of  Eternity  over  the  glow- 
ing earth.  My  heart  rises  up,  and  will  break 
off  from  Life.  All  is  so  grand  about  me!  as  if 
God  were  passing  through  the  night.  Spirits ! 
receive  ray  spirit ;  it  follows  after  you;  draw  it 
away ! 

SUHSKT. 

I  have  thought  a  hundred  times,  that  if  I  were 
an  angel  and  had  wings  and  no  specific  gravity, 
I  would  soar  just  so  far  upward,  that  I  could 
see  the  evening  sun  glimmer  o'er  th<^  edge  of 


the  earth,  and,  while  I  flew  arennd  with  the 
earth,  and,  at  the  same  against  its  motion  on  its 
axis,  would  hold  myself  always  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  for  a  whole  year  long  1  could  look  into 
the  mild,  broad  eye  of  the  evening  sun.  Bat 
at  length  I  would  sink  down,  drunk  with  splen- 
dor, like  a  bee  o>r-fed  with  honey,  in  sweet  de 
lixium  on  the  grass. 

HUMAH  UPB. 

A  Spirit  throws  us  from  on  high  down  into 
this  life,  and  then  counts  seventy  or  eighty,  as 
we  do  when  we  throw  a  stone  into  a  deep  crater; 
and  at  the  seventieth  pulsation  or  year,  he  hears 
the  hollow  sound  as  we  strike  the  bottom  of  the 
grave. 

BVKimrO  AHD,*DBATH. 

The  day  is  dying  amid  blossom-clouds,  and 
with  its  own  swan -song.  The  alleys  and  gar- 
dens speak  in  low  tones,  like  men,  whe  i  deeply 
moved;  and  around  the  leaves  fly  the  gentle 
winds,  and  aronn  >  the  blossoms  the  bees,  with 
a  tender  whisper.  Only  the  larks,  like  man, 
rise  warblmg  into  the  sky,  and  then,  like  him, 
drop  down  again  into  the  fhrrow;  while  the 
great  soul  and  the  sea  lift  themselves  unheard 
and  unseen  to  heaven^  and  rushing,  sublime  and 
fruit-giving^nd  waterfalls  and  thunder-showers, 
dash  down  into  the  valleys. 

In  a  country-house  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Bergstrasse,  an  unspeakably  sweet  tone  rises 
from  a  woman's  breast,  like  a  trembling  lark. — 
It  sounds  as  if  the  Spring  were  flying  down 
fVem  Heaven  with  a  song  and  singing  on  in  one 
continuous  tone  of  rapture  hnng  poised  with 
open  wings  above  the  earth,  until  the  flowers 
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ikoQid  hare  tpran^  up  for  itt  eTentng  ooaoh. 
Hirthlj  upon  this  yoioe  of  long  breaJu  the  toll- 
ing  bell,  from  a  cloister  behind  Newengleiehen. 
It  is  the  90  called  paasing  bell,  which  the  monks 
alwajB  ring  when  a  man  La  at  the  point  of  death, 
•0  that  the  sjmpathiiing  loul  maj  praj  for  the 
djing,  around  whom  the  Last  Angel  has  drawn 
the  shades  of  night,  therein  to  sever  his  heart- 
strings, as  they  bandage  one's  eyes  in  the  ampu* 
tation  of  a  limb.  If  it  depended  upon  me — ^thou 
departing  Unknown ! — I  woold  stop  the  death* 
bell  and  make  it  mate,  so  that  now  in  thy  dark* 
ened  battlefield  of  death  no  echo  of  the  receding 
earth  should  enter ;  which  to  thee  (since  the 
•ease  of  having  sunrived  all  other  senses)  so  dis- 
mally announces  the  moment  when  thou  art 
lost  to  us  i — as  to  ascending  eronauts,  by  a  dis- 
oharge  of  cannon,  is  announced  the  moment 
in  which  they  vanish  from  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators. 

TOTS. 

There  are  merry,  good-natured  girls,  who,  in- 
stead of  a  head,  have  only  two  feet ;  can  do  no- 
thing but  laugh,  sing  and  tattle,  and  are  never 
animated  with  a  soul,  save  when  they  are  dan- 
cing^ ust  as  the  little  wooden  drummers  from 
Nurenburgh  drum  and  pound  away — only  while 
the  playful  child   is   pulling  thein   round  the 


The  summer  alone  might  elevate  us !     God, 
what  a  season  *     In  sooth,  I  often  know  not 
whether  to  stay  in  the  city  or  go  forth  into  the 
fields,  so  alike  is  it  everywhere,  and  beautiful. — 
If  we  go  outside  the  city  gate,  the  very  beggars 
gladden  our  hearts,  for  they  are  no  longer  cold ; 
and  the  post-boys  who  can  pass  the  whole  night 
on  horse-back,  and  the  shepherds  asleep  in  the 
•pen  air.    We  need  no  gloomy  house :  We  make 
a  chamber  out  of  every  bush  and  thereby  have 
my  good  industrious  bees  before  us,  and  the 
most  gorgeous  butterflies.    In  gardens  on  the 
bills  sit  schoolboys  and  in  the  open  air  look  out 
"words  in  the  dictionary.    On  account  of  the 
game-laws  there  is  no  shooting  now,  and  every 
living  thing  in  bush  and  furrow  and  on  green 
branches,  can  enjoy  itself  right  heartily  and  safe- 
ly.    In  all  directions  come  travellers  along  the 
roads  ; — they  have  their  carriages  for  the  most 
part   thrown  back — the  horses  have   branches 
■tack  in  their  saddles,  and  the  drivers  roses  in 
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their  mouths.  The  shadows  of  the  clouds  go 
trailing  along,— the  birds  fly  between  them  up 
and  down,  and  journeymen  mechanics  wander 
cheerily  on  with  their  bundles,  and  want  no 
work.  Even  when  it  rains  we  love  to  stand  out 
of  doors,  and  breathe  in  the  quickening  influence, 
and  the  wet  does  the  herdsman  harm  no  more. 
And  is  it  night,  so  sit  we  only  in  a  cooler  shadow, 
fit>m  which  we  plainly  discern  the  daylight  on 
the  northern  horizon,  and  on  the  sweet  warm 
stars  of  heaven.  Wheresoever  I  look,  there  do  I 
find  my  beloved  blue  oh  the  flax  in  blossom,  or 
the  corn-flowers,  and  the  godlike  endless  heaven 
into  which  I  would  fkin  spring  as  into  a  stream . 
And  now  if  we  turn  homeward  again,  we  find 
indeed  but  fresh  delight.  The  street  is  a  true 
nursery,  for  in  the  evening  after  supper,  the  lit- 
tle ones,  though  they  have  but  fbw  clothes  upon 
them,  are-again  let  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
not  driven  under  the  bed-qaiit  as  in  Winter. — 
We  sup  by  daylight,  and  hardly  knew  where 
the  candlesticks  are.  In  the  bed-chamber  the 
windows  are  open  day  and  night,  and  likewise 
most  of  the  doors,  without  danger.  The  oldest 
women  stand  by  the  window  without  a  chill, 
and  sew.  Flowers  lie  about  everywhere — ^by  the 
inkstand— on  the  lawyer's  papers — on  the  jus- 
tice's table,  and  the  tradesman's  counter.  The 
children  make  a  great  noise,  and  one  hears  the 
bowling  of  ninepin-alleys  half  the  night  through 
our  walks  up  and  down  the  street ;  and  talks 
loud,  and  sees  the  stars  shoot  in  the  high  hea- 
ven. The  foreign  musicians,  who  wend  their 
way  homeward  towards  midnight,  go  fiddling 
along  the  street  to  their  quarters,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  runs  to  the  window.  The  extra 
posts  arrive  later,  and  the  horses  neigh.  One 
lies  in  the  noise  by  the  window  and  drops  asleep. 
The  post-horns  awake  him,  and  the  whole  starry 
heaven  hath  spread  itself  open.  O  Qod!  what 
a  joyous  life  on  this  little  earth ! 

itoVs. 

Men  would  have  the  star  of  Love  like  Venus, 
in  Heaven— at  first  as  dreamy  Hesperus  or 
Evening  Star — announcing  the  world  of  dreams 
and  twilight,  full  of  blossoms  and  nightingales ; 
but  afterwards,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  Mocping 
Star,  which  proclaims  the  brightness  and 
strength  of  Day—  and  there  is  no  contradiction 
here,  since  both  stars  are  one,  and  difier  only  in 
the  time  of  their  appearing. 


U4 


M.  OmuM. 


EMINENT    MEN    OF    FRANCE. 

8ktUk4M  tf  tks  eUrm€Urt  mf  mwu  mf  UU  emumemt  wuu  mf  /Vcscr,  hy  m  celfbietiJ  urittr. 

TmAHfLATXO   rOK  TBK   BOtTOV   VOTIOV. 


No.  1. 
M.  GUIZOT. 
M.  Giiixot  M  of  amall  stalme,  and  tHemder  per- 
wtm;  bat  be  lua  mocb  ezpieanon  of  ca«Bteiiaiic« 
and  animation  of  manner.  In  biaaetionand  aa- 
pect  tbere  ia  aomethinf  aerere  and  pedantic, 
wbicb  we  find  in  all  profeaaora,  particolaii  j  those 
of  the  aect  mf  Doeirimmret* ;  the  aect  of  pride. 
Hia  voice  ia  fnll,  aonorous  and  peremptory,  it  ia 
not  leadj  in  ezpreasing  the  tender  emotiona  d 
the  aonl,  bat  ia  raielj  anppreaaed  or  doll. 

M.  Gnizot  maj  be  ranked  as  a  man  of  infor- 
mation, a  diatin^bbed  historian,  and  holding  a 
hif  b  place  among  the  public  writers  of  the  En- 
glish school.    He  is  well  versed  in  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages.    He  does  not  shine,  as  a 
writer,  by  any  superiority  of  style,  by  bis  pre- 
eiaion,  hia  imagination,  or  by  the  depth  of  his 
reasoning,  bat  he  is  less  obscure  than  M.  Cousin ; 
he  baa  not  the  beauty  and  free  style  of  M.  Royer 
Collard,  but  possesses  a  greater  abundance  of 
ideaa,  ia  more  diiluse,  more  varied,  more  positive. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  baa  been  more 
employed  in  the  management  of  human  affairs. 
Like  all  the  preachera  of  the  Genevese  school, 
that  school  so  dry  and  sententious,  he  proceeds 
dogmatically.    He  neglecta  the  flowera  of  lan- 
guage, wanta  pliancy  and  motion,  and  his  dic- 
tion is  monotonous  although  serious  and  confi- 
dent.   His  anger  reveals  itself  in  the  flasbing  of 
hia  eyes,  and  passes  rapidly  over  his  pale  features; 
hut  it  is  quickly  controlled,  and  there  is  very 
little  external  emotion ;  be  rarely  empleya  those 
troanding  peraonalitijs  which  directly  attack  an 
adverMoyi  deaignated  by  hia  name,  or  seat  on 
the  benc^ea  of  the  assembly ;  but,  while  protest- 
ing the  perfect  innocence  of  his  intentions,  be 


*  DoctrinairtM.  Sinee  the  second  restoration  oftlie 
Bourbons,  a  small  number  of  deputies  in  the  French 
chamber  would  neither  n»k  themselves  among  the 
friends  of  absolute  power,  nor  among  the  defenders  of 
the  revolution.  They  supported  Decazes  while  he  was 
minister,  and  several  of  them  heM  offices  in  the  ministry. 
Their  sjstem  embraced  a  constitutional  monarchy,  al- 
lowing the  government  more  power  than  the  ultra- 
liberals  would  admit,  and  on  the  other  hand  restricting 
the  royal  power  more,  and  admitting  less  approach 
toward  the  old  form  of  government,  than  the  ultra- 
royalisU  demanded.  They  retired  with  Decazes,  and 
aflerv^rds  joined  the  fiberal  opposition. 


laonehea  at  the  opposition  aarcaama,  which  leave 
their  envenomed  darts. 

M.  Gnizot  treata  political  questions  philo- 
sophicaQy,  and  from  rather  an  elevated  point  of 
view.  It  IS  the  manner  of  his  master,  M.  Royer 
Collard.  He  selects  an  idea,  moulda  it  into  aa 
axiom,  and  builda  around  it  the  scaffolding  of 
hia  argument.  He  recurs  to  it  continually,  pie- 
aenta  it  aingly  to  the  view  of  the  apecUtor,  tt- 
tracta  to  it  and  fixea  there  hia  attention.  His 
oration  ia  but  the  developement  of  one  idea :  if 
that  be  true  all  his  discourse  is  true  ;  if  the  idea 
be  false,  his  discourse  is  also  ftJae.  But  the 
majority  of  the  membera  to  whom  he  addresKs 
himaelf,  never  allow  that  the  premiaea  are  false, 
and  M.  Guixot  preserves  with  them  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  method. 

This  method  is  skilful  in  deliberative  asseai- 
blies ;  for  it  is  not  by  a  variety  of  ideas,  that  one 
can  fix  the  attention  of  an  audience  more  or  lew 
occupied ;  it  is  rather  with  a  aingle  idea,  adroit- 
ly chosen,  well  wrought  out,  confidently  assert- 
ed and  reproduced  under  varioua  forma.  This 
ia  therefore  the  usual  method  of  professors,  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  M.  Guixot  and  M. 
Royer  Collard,  have  labored  in  that  capaci^.— 
A  professor  who  did  not  repeat,  would  not  be 
comprehended,  he  would  be  still  more  •beure  if 
at  once  he  presented  before  his  audience  a  great 
number  of  principles,  for  their  attention  woaki 
not  be  sufficiently  concentrated.  The  proiea- 
aora  make  uae  of  this  method  of  necessity,  azid 
consciously  tranafer  it  from  the  chair  to  the  tri- 
bune, and  aa  the  men  there  assembled  are  not 
much  more  attentive  than  students,  this  process 
is  habitually  employed  and  with  auceeaa. 

M.  Guizot  makea  long  apeechea,  ailer  the  man- 
ner of  the  professors ;  he  arguea  learnedly,  after 
the  fiuhion  of  the  theologiana ;  he  is  monoto- 
nous like  the  fir8t,and  abatracted  like  the  aecond. 
He  is  maater  of  his  thoughts,  and  ita  expression, 
because  he  willingly  disdains  facts,  and  prefers 
abatractions ',  be  does  not  easily  adopt  inciAsid- 
erate  plana,  or  give  much  opportunity  to  bis 
adversaries ;  nor  does  he  display  those  transports 
of  anger,  those  sudden  emotions  of  the  heart, 
those   traita    of  imagination,    those    touching 
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thoojfhti,  tho0e  lively  tunw,  which  inyolantarUy    and  thus  ftel  nW^ved  of  the  trouble  of  guiding 
eecape  an  orator,  which  awaken  his  own  emo-    themselyei. 

M.  Gnizot  has  that  abrupt  hanghtineu,  which 


ecape  an  orator,  which  awaken  his  own  emo- 
tion, and  arouae  the  souls  of  his  auditors.  M. 
Guizot  is  not  eloquent. 

M.  Guizot  IS  thought  cruel  hy  the  opposition. 
His  flashing  eyes,  thin  figure,  and  contracted 
lips,  give  him  the  appeafance  of  a  proseriber.— 
The  famous  werds,  »»I  will  be  pitiless,'*  are  attri- 
buted to  him :  frightful  words,  if  they  have  ever 
been  pronounced. 

It  is  true,  he  has  of  late  been  possessed  by  an 
ardent  and  melancholy  fanaticism,  but  this  was 
during  the  warm  season,  which  always  kindles 
certain  brains;  and  the  theory  of  terror,  which 
he  has  preached,  all  beautiful  as  it  may  be,  is 
far  from  his  practice. 

A  is  singular,  but  M.  Guixot  does  not  impress 


does  not  render  him  agreeable  to  the  circle 
around  Louis  Philippe,  nor  to  the  majority  of 
the  assembly,  but  which  makes  hun  necessary 
to  them.  He  is  able  to  state  the  question  clearly 
at  decisive  moments,  and  willingly  places  it  be- 
fore his  adversaries.  This  species  of  tact,  which 
throws  the  opposition  into  the  most  unpleasant 
situation,  that  is,  en  the  defensive,  has  hitherto 
been  successful.  He  has  had  the  happiness  of 
encountering,  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and 
of  the  third  party,  none  other  than  men  of  un- 
doubted talent,  but  a  little  timid,  a  little  unde- 
cided,  who,  in  eluding  the  question  of  yes  or 
no,  leave  to  him  almost  all  the  advantage  of  the 


me  with  the  idea  of  a  revolutionary  giant :  he    offensive.    For  to  retreat  when  offered  battle, 


would  rather  make  me  smile,  than  tremble. — 
Altogether,  he  is  more  of  a  sectarian,  than  a 
terrorist.  He  has  more  courage  of  mind,  than 
resolution  of  heart  or  hand.  He  has  rather  a 
high  esteem  for  himself,  than  indignation  against 
his  adversaries ;  more  contempt  for  them  than 
hatred.  Pride  fills  his  soul  to  such  a  degree, 
that  no  room  remains  for  any  other  sentiment. — 
He  has  a  violent  and  desperate  faith  in  his  own 
infallibility :  were  he  convinced  he  should  not 
be  drowned,  he  would  be  the  first  to  plunge  his 
head  into  an  abyss. 


to  acknowledge  one*8  self  vanquished. 


M.  THIERS. 

M.  Thiers  was  not  nurtured  in  the  cradle  of 
affluence. 

Born  poor,  it  was  necessary  he  should  achieve 
his  fortune ;  born  obscure,  he  must  make  him- 
self a  name.  Being  unsuccessful  as  a  lawyer, 
he  became  a  writer,  and,  as  a  last  resert,  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Libera*  party,  ra- 


ther from  necessity  than  conviction.    Then  he 
He  renders  willing  homage  to  the  sincerity  of   began  to  admire  Danton  and  the  MounUin  men,  * 


republicans)  but,  educated  in  the  old  doctrines 
of  the  English  oligarchy,  he  believes  an  oligar- 
chy to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  forms  of  government, 
and  persuades  himself  that  this  system  is  much 
more  capable  of  progress  than  the  mostadfanc- 
ed  democracy. 

M.  Guizot  is  not  a  monarchist  by  sentiment, 
or  from  any  personal  views  ;  it  is  immaterial  to 
him,  as  to  all  those  of  his  school,  who  reigns : 
the  younger,  the  elder,  or  whatever  branch  of  a 
family.  The  true  government  for  him  is  the 
aristocracy;  the  aristocracy  of  the  nobility, 
which  he  would  have  loved  had  he  been  noble  ; 
the  aristocracy  of  the  citizens,  which  he  wishes, 
because  he  is  a  citizen. 

M.  Guizot  has  a  sort  of  vigor  which  resembles 
firmness,  and  which  always  imposes  both  upon 
his  own  party,  and  that  of  his  adversaries.  De- 
liberative assemblies,  and  above  all,  the  majority, 
who  govern  and  who  have  need  that  some  one 
should  exert  for  them  a  will,  are  fond  of  deliber- 
ate men,  and  like  that  they  should  lead  them. 


and  urged  the  height  of  his  fanaticism  even  to 
an  incredible  excess.  Overwhelmed  by  his  ne- 
cessities, like  many  men  of  lively  imagination, 
he  owed  the  commencement  of  his  fortune  to 
M.  Lafitte,  and  of  his  reputation,  to  his  talent. 
However,  without  the  Revolution  of  1830,  M. 
Thiers  would  never  have  been  an  elector,  nor 
eligible — neither  a  deputy  nor  minister,  nor 
even  an  academician — he  would  have  grow  old 
in  the  literary  esteem  of  his  own  circle. 

At  present  M.  Thiers  has  changed  his  condi- 
tion; he  has  made  himself  a  monarchist,  an 
aristocrat,  a  sustainer  of  privileges,  a  giver  and 
executor  of  pitiless  orders ;  he  has  affixed  his 
name  to  the  state  of  siege  of  Paris,  to  the  horrid 
military  punishments  of  Lyons,  to  the  magnifi- 
cent exploits  of  the  street  transonain,  to  the  exiles 
of  Mount  St.  Michael,  to  the  laws  respectmg  asso- 
ciations, the  public  criers,  the  courts  of  assize, 
and  the  newspapers ;  to  all  that  has  checked 
liberty,  disgraced  the  press,  falsified  the  jury, 
beheaded  patriots,  planted  disunion  among  the 
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NmtioBal  Guafd,  demoraliMil  the  iMtioii,  and 
drmfm  into  disrepute  the  generous  and  pore 
BeTolution  of  July. 

His  friends  he  hu  deserted ;  bis  doctrines  he 
has  denied ;  be  has  serred  as  a  tool  for  royaltj, 
eonvenient  on  all  occasions— one  of  tbose  instru- 
ments which  yield  and  never  break,  and  which 
can  be  bent  even  to  the  joining  of  their  two 
ends,  and  become  immediately  straight  as  an 
arrow  again,  so  supple  are  they. 

When,  in  a  monarchy,  a  man  without  char- 
acter and  without  virtue,  has  receiTed  an  educa- 
tion rather  litorary  than  m<»ml,  and,  borne  up 
by  fortune,  attains  a  degree  of  power,  his  eleva- 
tian  turns  his  head. 

As  be  finds  himself  alone  upon  the  heights 
where  he  is  considered  an  intruder,  and  knows 
not  where  to  lean,  having  neither  proper  self-res- 
pect, nor  the  respect  of  those  around  him ;  being 
no  longer,  and  not  wishing  to  be,  of  the  people, 
and  unable  to  be  nhat  be  desires,  noble  and 
great,  he  places  himself  under  the  feet  of  the 
King — he  kisses  them,  he  licks  them,  and  he 
knows  not  by  what  variety  of  services,  by  what 
supplicating  caresses,  by  what  appearance  of  de- 
votjouy  by  what  genuflections,  by  what  abase- 
ments, to  testify  bis  humility,  and  the  excess  of 
his  adoration.  Persons  of  this  stamp,  are  like 
those  predestined  to  the  infernal  regions,  who 
have  made  a  compact  with  the  devil.  They 
have  his  mark,  and  if  they  wish  to  return,  to 
break  a  ring  in  their  chain,  or  to  move  a  step, 
their  master,  to  whom  their  body  is  delivered, 
and  their  soul  sold,  cries  to  them,  **  Thou  art 
mine !" 

M.  Thiers  speaks  continually  of  his  honesty; 
we  would  ask  what  he  means ;  of  his  sincerity, 
we  would  ask  what  this  means ;  of  his  contempt 
for  grandeur,  we  would  put  the  same  question ; 
of  his  love  for  the  Revolution  of  July,  still  we 
would  demand,  what  does  this  mean  ? 

M.  Thiers  is  ill-formed,  without  height,  and 
without  grace;  he  resembles  those  little  barbers 
of  the  South,  who  go  from  place  to  place,  offer- 
ing their  soap.  He  has  in  his  talk  something  of 
the  gossipping  housewife,  and  in  his  gait  some- 
thing of  the  street  juggler.  His  nasal  voice 
distresses  tbe  ear.  We  must  add,  that  no  one 
believes  him,  not  even  himself;  and  his  prover- 
bial turning  about  will  completely  remove  the 
•light  moral  illusion  which  one  might  experience 
while  listening  to  him.  Naturally  awkward, 
distrusting  both  his  enemies  and  his  friends,  he 
has  everything  against  him ;  and  yet  when  this 


litHe  man  rises  to  speak,  Iw  it  to  mveh  M  Inf 

ease,  he  has  so  much  genius,  so  much  wit,  thai 
in  default  of  all  other  feeling,  they  permit  him 
to  proceed  for  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  bim« 
and  cannot  refuse  him  their  admiration. 

It  is  not  that  he  proceeds  by  sudden  flights  to 
resolutions,  like  Dupin,  nor  that  he  has  the  grave 
style  of  Odilon^-Barrot,  or  the  mocking  nr- 
casm  <^Mauguin,  or  the  pompous  eloquence  af 
Sauzet,  or  the  superior  method  of  Guixot ;  it  ia  a 
talent  peculiar  to  itself,  which  resembles  that  of 
no  one  else. 

It  is  not  a  speech,  it  is  a  gossip,  but  a  gossip, 
lively,  brilliant,  light,  voluble,  animated,  ena- 
bled with  passages  of  history,  anecdotes,  and 
acute  reflections ;  and  all  this  b  said,  divided, 
scattered,  bound,  loosed,  rejoined,  with  an  b- 
comparable  dexterity  of  language.  His  inagi- 
nation  is  so  quick,  that  ideas  seem  to  spring  to 
life  without  thought.  The  vast  lungs  of  a  gi- 
ant would  not  suffice  to  utter  the  words  of  this 
ingenious  dwarf.  Nature,  always  mindful  and 
compassionate  in  her  recompense,  seems  to  have 
endeavored  with  him,  to  concentrate  all  the 
power  of  manhood  in  the  frail  organs  of  utter- 
ance. 

His  speech  flies  like  the  wing  of  a  bird ;  and 
penetrates  you  so  quickly,  that  you  think  your- 
self wounded  without  knowing  whence  caaie 
the  shaft.  He  sometimes  stops  suddenly  to  re- 
ply to  those  who  interrupt  him,  and  directs  Ins 
answers  with  a  quickness  of  application  which 
confounds  them. 

If  a  theory  has  many  sides,  some  false  and 
some  true,  he  groups  them,  mingles  them,  and 
makes  them  play  and  sparkle  before  you  with  to 
quick  a  hand,  that  you  have  not  time  to  detect 
a  feUacy  in  its  passage. 

I  know  not  if  the  confusion  of  his  extempoia- 
neons  speeches,  the  incoherent  mass  of  he- 
terogeneous propositions,  tbe  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  all  these  ideas,  and  all  these  tones,  is 
an  effect  of  his  art ;  but  he  is  of  all  oratf^s  one 
whose  refutation  is  easier  when  you  read  liim, 
more  difficult  when  you  listen  to  him.  He  is 
the  most  amusing  of  our  political  pack-horsci, 
the  most  acute  of  sophists,  tbe  most  subtle,  and 
the  most  intangible  of  conjurers.  He  is  tbe 
Boeeo  of  the  tribune. 

Sometimes  he  has  compassion  upon  himself^ 
and  then  no  one  knows  better  than  he,  how  to 
imitate  the  victim.  Sometimes  he  assumes  the 
accents  of  a  good  man,  and  draws  fVom  his  breast 
profound  lamentations  upon  the  perversities  of 
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opiBioai.  Ha  Memi  %lao  a  Bilracle  of  tweet- 
D«M,  and  at  the  moment  when  yon  helieve  that 
be  caresfet,  he  olatchea  yon.  Ah !  the  little 
traitor! 

Hia  diipntet  are  not  yery  bitter,  became  ha 
is  without  political  faith.  He  moeki  at  all  the- 
ories, and  there  is  for  him  little  of  good  and 
eyil,  true  and  false.  He  loves  the  possession  of 
power,  not  for  what  power  is  in  itself,  bat  for  the 
well-being  it  procures  for  him.  M.  Guizot  has 
pride,  and  M.  Thiers  sensualism.  This  is  be- 
cause during  two-thirds  of  his  life  he  has  been 
deprived  of  the  enjoyments  of  fortune,  and  now 
gorges  himself  with  the  avidity  and  self-enjoy- 
ment of  one  who  is  famished. 

M.  Thiers,  notwithstanding  his  talent,  wants 
consideration.  Consideration  is  the  consequence 
of  high  probity,  like  that  of  M.  Dupont  (de 
I'Eure;)  consideration  is  the  consequence  of 
a  political  character  which  has  never  contradict- 
ed itself,  like  that  of  General  Lafayette ;  con- 
sideration comes  from  an  immense  fortune  ac- 
quired by  long  labors,  like  that  of  C.  Perier ; 
consideration  comes  from  patronage  of  long  data, 
and  a  princely  generosity,  like  that  of  M.  La- 
fitte  ;  consideration  comes  from  a  high  dignity^ 
and  we  must  say,  in  the  prejudice  of  our 
weak  manners,  &om  a  high  birth,  like  that  of 
M.  Broglie ;  consideration  comes  fVom  military 
sobordination,  from  the  glory  of  victories,  and 
services  rendered  by  an  illustrious  sword,  like 
that  of  Marshal  Gerard ;  consideration  comes 
from  a  worthy  and  sober  life,  like  that  of  M. 
Royer  Collard;  finally,  consideration  comes 
from  grace  of  manners,  and  polished  afiability 
of  language,  like  that  of  M.  Talleyrand  j  and 
these  are  not  to  be  disdained  in  a  country  where 
immutable  thought  despatches  its  orders  to  the 
cabinet,  and  where  the  ministers  are  only  tools 
and  commissaries.  Now,  to  which  of  these  va- 
rious kinds  of  consideration  can  M.  Thiers  pre- 
tend ?  We  should  be  at  a  loss  what  reply  to 
giye,  and  so  will  he. 

Will  it  be  believed,  that,  notwithstanding,  M. 
Thiers  has  seriously  dreamed  of  taking  the  charge 
of  Foreign  Affiurs  ^  He  would  be  the  theme  of 
ridicula  for  the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  and  the 
reports  ef  the  ambassadors  upon  the  manners  of 
the  little  minister,  would  but  have  permitted  the 
Great  Lords  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  amuse 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  new  royalty. — 
Nothing  would  be  wanting  if  M.  Thiers  &lls 
into  disgrace,  but  to  send  him,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  sultanas,  on  an  embassy  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Grand  Turk. 


M.  Thiers  deceives  himself  upon  his  fitness  for 
diplomacy.  He  is  rather  made  to  handle  secret 
funds,  or  deal  with  the  contractors  for  markets, 
and  the  agentsofthe  police,  than  to  treat  with 
therepresentativesof  foreign  powers.  That  is 
his  calling,  and  to  that  should  he  attend.  He 
will  there  render  greater  services  to  his  lord  and 
master. 

The  cabinet  of  Louis  Philippe  cannot  have  M. 
Thiers  at  its  head  on  account  of  all  these  rea- 
sons, nor  do  without  him  as  a  minister.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  troublesome,  perplexing, 
covetous,  familiar,  indiscreet  servants,  who  com- 
mit aJiundred  follies  in  a  day,  but  who  know 
all  the  secrets  of  the  house  ?  Their  employers 
do  not  wish  to  retain  them,  and  cannot  send 
them  away.  M.  Thiers  is  of  this  species  of  char- 
acter, and  by  his  unnatural  position,  the  most 
docile  of  the  servants  of  the  mansion.  It  is  he 
who  has  received  the  most  confidential  commu- 
nications ;  he  intrudes  himself  into  all  the  in- 
trigues, perplexes  and  disentangles  them,  con- 
ducts and  finishes  them.  He  has  expedients 
abroad,  and  the  resources  ef  the  assembly.  There 
are  no  arguments  so  strongly  arrayed  that  he  does 
not  pass,  he  has  a  reply  for  all,  good  or  bad,  but 
which  is  never  waited  for,  and  perhaps  a  single 
occasion  could  not  be  cited  where  he  has  been 
stopped. 

It  is  true  that  this  sort  of  talent  would  be  of  little 
use  with  a  national  government,  which  acknowl- 
edges its  faults  when  it  commits  them,  becsuse  a 
national  government  would  follow  the  paths  of 
justice;  but  when  of  premeditated  design,  and 
with  a  counter  revolutionary  object,  one  has  set 
aside  all  truth  and  all  liberty;  when  one  main- 
tains bimself  but  by  stratagems  and  sophisms; 
when  one  wishes  the  realities  of  despotism,  with 
the  appearance  of  law;  it  is  necessary  to  use  all 
of  means  to  falsify  principles,  and  deceive  the 
country. 

Now,  M.  Thiers  is  evidently  apt  to  render 
this  species  of  service.  The  doUrinairet  also, 
who  have  taken  him  to  their  pay,  have  him  no 
longer  in  esteem.  AH  secretly  Matter  him,  they 
fear  his  sudden  leaps,  and  strokes;  they  will  not 
seat  him  with  them  upon  their  couch,  they  hold 
him  at  a  distance;  they  regard  him  as  a  man  de- 
void of  consistency,  and  without  principle,  con- 
nected with  them  by  being  under  bonds  for  the 
same  misdeeds,  but  who  is  not  at  the  height  of 
their  doctrines,  and  whose  garment,  however 
well  brushed,  always  permits  one  to  perceive  in 
some  corner  certain  stains  of  revolutionary 
mud. 
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M.  Thiers  in  his  turn  submits  to  their  haughty 
yoke  with  impatience;  he  bends,  twists,  and 
bows  himself  down  before  them,  but  it  is  to  un- 
dermine them.  Concealed  in  his  kennel,  he 
di^  their  ruin:  he  labors  with  feet  and  bands 
under  the  edifice  of  their  grandeur.  He  is  the 
mole  of  the  ministry. 

M.  Thiers,  he  must  be  praised  for  it,  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  religion.  They  speak  of 
nothing  at  the  codrt,  and  at  the  assembly,  but 
of  €rod,  and  of  his  angels,  of  paradise,  the  holy 
virgin,  the  holy  church,  the  holy  blessings  of 
heaven,  the  holy  mysteries,  the  miracles,  and  of 
Providence  applied  to  politics.  It  is,  iir  the 
mouths  of  th9  strange  men  who  speak  these  words 
another  species  of  blasphemy.  The  philosophers 
kneel  humbly  upon  brocades  of  gold  and  purple, 
and  atheism  is  made  religious.  How  can  it  be, 
that  with  this  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe 
should  not  be  saved  ? 

For  the  rest,  M.  Thiers  without  being  a  holy 
man,  is  not  a  wicked  one,  he  has  not  energy 
either  to  love  or  hate.  He  can  be  urged  to  ex- 
cess, but  will  not  of  his  own  accord  exceed.  If 
he  is  light  of  character,  if  he  is  cynical  in  his 
plans,  it  is  the  defect  of  his  bad  education. 
Where  should  he  learn  to  live  ?  But  he  will  not 
render  evil  for  evil. 

We  hold  him  also  for  a  man  of  marvellous 
mind,  a  mind  of  a  facility  of  expedients,  of  a 
suppleness  of  form,  of  a  clearness,  fitness,  and 
subtlety,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  propriety, 
which  pleases  so  much  the  more,  that  it  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  magnificent  ambition  of 
the  assembly . 

But  still,  what  affectation  to  be  always  speak- 
ing of  his  probity !  what  cruel  and  detestable 
irony  to  vaunt  of  his  fidelity  to  the  revolution  of 
July,  he,  who  has  so  much  betrayed  it !  he,  the 
admirer  of  the  convention,  who  attaches  him- 
self to  the  train  of  a  majority  almost  legitimate ! 
he,  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  who  as- 
sumes the  aristocrat,  and  who  pleads  for  the  suc- 
cession of  the  peerage !  he,  the  panegyrist  ef 
the  republican  Danton !  who  kneels  to  play 
with  the  shoe-buckles  of  his  king,  and  who 
makes  himself  the  confidant  of  little  secrets 
of  the  wardrobe !  h^,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
ought  to  have  remained  man  of  the  assembly, 
and  who  delights  and  shuts  himself  up  in  the 
suspected  maintenance  of  secret  funds,  and  of 
telegraphs. 

Among  the  chief  accusations  with  which  they 
have  uselessly  oppressed  the  law  upon  the  re- 


sponsibility of  ministers,  they  hit*  fof^ottrt 
one,  the  most  essential  of  all,  the  only  one  pef' 
haps  which  would  be  ef  use  at  the  present  time: 
it  is  the  head  of  the  accusation  for  demonliiiitf 
the  people. 

Ah!  when  the  resolution  of  July  tbtU  1»t# 
broken  the  chain  with  which  the  ioctrinma 
have  fettered  it,  while  without  distmst,  iu  eyei 
are  innocently  raised  toward  heaven,  we  ikill 
behold  it  carry  against  men  of  this  sort  &  terrible 
attcusation.  It  will  say  to  them: 

"  I  had  nothing  to  expect  from  those  whe  fol. 
lowed  fallen  royalty  to  Ghent,  and  who  alwtTi 
display  with  an  audacity  full  of  impudence,  but 
of  sincerity,  the  doctrines  of  the  restoration— 
But  you,  men  of  July,  you,  whom  I  have  dnim 
from  your  obscurity;  you,  whom  I  have  taken 
by  the  hand,  and  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  height 
of  power,  what  have  you  done  for  my  honor? 
Why  am  I  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe? 
Why,  when  patriots  of  other  lands  fixedly  re- 
gard their  oppressors,  am  not  I  presented  to 
theirhopes,oreven  to  their  remembrance?  Why 
trembles  not  my  name  more  fVequently  ipoa 
their  lips,  when  they  would  murmur  the  sacred 
words  of  liberty  ?  Have  I  poured  out  the  pur- 
est of  my  blood  only  to  expiate  the  triumph  of 
my  principles  by  the  bitter  derision  of  its  conse- 
quences ?  Independence,  liberty,  country,  hon- 
or, virtue,  you  have  all  been  dearly  purchased! 
Ton  have  inspired  with  your  cowardly  terrors 
those  assemblies  of  legislators,  who  in  Ibrmer 
times,  at  the  sublime  notes  of  the  Marseilles 
Hymn,  would  have  led  our  armies  against  the 
enemy ;  those  citizens  from  whom  came  the  he- 
roes of  our  great  wvs;  those  abused  operatives 
who  will  not  know  you  until  after  you  have  ra- 
ined and  destroyed  them.  Ton  have  been  to  the 
very  extremity  of  Europe,  to  beseech  a  petty 
king  to  be  so  good  as  to  accept  the  money  of  oor 
artisans  and  our  laborers,  and  behold  now  yoa 
are  passing  the  seas,  tribute  in  hand,  to  beg 
of  America,  who  laughs  at  you,  pardon,  and  ob- 
livion of  our  victories  !  Continue  to  degrade 
your  monarchy.  Cover  it  with  the  ignoble  tin- 
sel of  the  police,  and  of  stock-jobbing.  Enrol 
your  principles  under  the  guard  of  your  bailifii- 
Calculate  at  current  price,  upon  the  down  of 
your  sofas,  what  may  be  the  vsilue  of  the  con- 
science of  one  who  denies  a  chsirter,  or  a  salari- 
ed mui;  but  mercy  on  the  virtue  of  the  people! 
Mercy !  Display  not  before  them  the  spectacle 
of  your  apostacies,  and  the  corruption  ofyost 
examples ! 


Music* 


Go !  the  lore  of  liberty,  whieh,  under  your 
impHre  breath,  withered  and  died  in  their  souls, 
will  know  well  how  to  revive  when  it  shall  be 
time  for  it,  and  whatever  you.  ^ould  do  to  bm- 


talixe  this  noble  |>eople,  they  will  still  retain  saf. 
ficient  intelligence  to  comprehend  all  the  evil 
that  you  have  done  to  them,  and  sufficient  jus- 
tice to  punish  you  !'*  M.  R.  T. 
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Music  7    A  blessed  angel  f    She  was  born 
Within  the  palace  of  the  King  of  kings-^- 
A  favorite  near  his  throne.    In  that  glad  ehikJ 
Of  Love  and  Joy,  he  made  their  spirits  one ) 
And  her,  the  heir  to  everlasting  life ! 
When  his  bright  hosts  would  give  him  highest  praise, 
They  send  her  forward  with  her  dulcet  voice. 
To  pour  their  holy  rapture  in  his  ear. 

When  the  young  earth  to  being  started  forth. 
Music  lay  sleeping  in  a  bo.ver  of  heaven. 
A  crystal  fountain  close  beside  her  gusbed 
With  livmg  waters  5  and  the  sparkling  cup 
For  her  pure  draught,  stood  on  its  emerald  brink. 

While  oVr  her  brow  a  tender  hale  shone, 
Kissed  by  the  nodding  buds,  her  head  reclined 
Upon  a  flowery  pillow.    At  her  ear. 
The  soA  leaves  whispered.    On  her  h^If-closed  lips 
The  gentle  air  strewed  spices,  woomg  them. 
Dropped  o'er  its  radiant  orb,  the  long-fringed  lid 
Veiled  the  deep  inspiration  of  her  eye ', 
But  on  her  cheek  the  rose-tint  came  and  went, 
At  the  quick  pulse  that  fluttered  in  her  breast. 
And  spoke  a  wakeful  spirit.    In  her  sleep. 
With  one  fiiir  hand  thrown  o'er  its  silent  strings. 
Close  to  her  heart  she  clasped  her  golden  lyr<>. 
To  slumber  with  her,  while  she  fondly  dreamed 
Of  the  sweet  uses  she  might  make  of  it 
To  numbers  yet  untried. 

When,  suddenly, 
A  shout  of  joy  from  all  the  sons  of  God, 
Rang  through  his  courts :  and  then  the  thrilling  call, 
**  Wake !  sister  Music,  wake,  and  hail  with  us, 
A  new-created  sphere  I" 

She  woke !    She  rose — 
She  moved  among  the  morning  stars,  and  gave 
The  birth-song  of  a  world. 

Our  infant  globe. 
With  life's  first  pulse,  rolled  in  its  ether  bed, 
Robed  with  the  sun-light,  mantled  by  the  moon, 
Or  tenderly  embraced  by  stellar  rays : 
Death  with  his  pale,  cold  finger  had  not  touched 
Its  beauty  then.    No  stain  of  guilt  was  here. 
And  so,  no  cloud  of  sorrow  cast  a  shade,  ' 
Or  rained  its  bitter  drops  on  fruit  or  flower. 

As  earth  on  every  side  shone  fair  to  heaven, 


Not  knowing  yet  whereto  she  was  ordaiued. 
Music,  from  her  celestial  walks  looked  down. 
And  thought,  how  sweetly  she  could  wake  the  hifhi, 
Sing  through  the  silent  forests-.^  the  vales-^ 
Beside  the  silver  waters  pour  her  sotmds ) 
And  multiply  her  numbers  by  the  rocks ! 
She  longed  to  give  it  voice  to  speak  to  God ; 
And,  being  told  of  her  blest  ministry, 
Bathed  in  a  flood  of  glory,  till  her  wings 
Dripped  with  efiblgence,  as  they  spread,  and  poised. 
And  passed  the  pearly  gates  in  earthward  flight. 

Made  viewless  by  the  circumambient  air. 
And  scattering  voices  to  iu  feathered  tribes. 
As  down  she  hastened  to  the  shining  sphere. 
The  happy  angel  reached  the  beauteous  earth. 
At  her  electric  touch,  young  Nature  smiled. 
And  kindled  into  rapture  3  then  broke  forth 
With  thousand,  thousand  songs. 

The  green  turf  woke  5 
The  sea-shells  hununed  along  the  vocal  shore 
The  busy  bee,  upon  his  honied  flower. 
Osier  and  reed  became  eolian  lyres. 
Trees  bore  sweet  mmstrels  5  while  rock,  hill,  and  dell 
Sang  to  each  other  in  a  joyous  round. 
Mah,  that  mysterious  instrument  of  God, 
When  the  warm  soul  of  new-descended  power 
Breathed  on  his  heart-strings,  lifted  up  bis  voice. 
Chanting,  "  Jkhovah  !" 

Since  that  blessed  hoar. 
While  still  her  home  is  heaven.  Music  has  ne'er 
This  darkened  world  forsaken.    She  delighu. 
Though  man  may  lose,  or  keep  the  paths  of  peace. 
To  soothe,  to  cheer,  to  light  and  warm  his  heart  i 
And  lends  her  wings  to  waft  it  to  the  skies.         ^ 

She  throws  a  lustre  o'er  devotion's  face- 
Drinks  ofi"  the  tear  from  sorrow's  languid  eye 

Tames  wild  despair— brings  hope  a  brighter  bloom- 
Lulls  hate  to  rest— love's  ruflied  besom  smooths  j 
Pours  honey  into  many  bitter  cup  3 
And  often  gives  the  black  and  heavy  hoiv 
A  downy  breast  and  pinions  tipped  with  light. 

She  steals  all  bahny  through  the  prisoner's  grates. 
Making  that  sad  one  half  forget  their  use. 
With  holy  speH  she  bmds  the  exile's  heart. 
And  pours  her  oil  upon  its  hidden  wounds. 
Kings  are  her  lovers — cottagers  her  loves : 
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The  hero  and  tiM  pUgrim  walk  witk  hor. 
Her  voice  is  sweet  by  cradled  infancy ; 
And  from  the  pillow  of  the  dying  saint. 
When  a  glad  spirit  borrows  her  light  wiagi 
To  practise  for  the  skies,  ere  it  unfolds 
Its  own,  and  breaks  its  tenure  to  the  clay. 

True,  by  man's  wanderings  for  his  tempter's  lure, 
Music  is  oflen  drawn  to  scenes  unmeet 
For  purity  like  ber's ;  and  made  te  bear 
Unhallowed  burdens ;  or,  to  join  in  rites 
To  turpitude  in  fellest  places  held. 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  whose  beaming  vesture,  trailed 
O'er  all  things  suimng,  still  deSes  a  stain } 
And  is  at  night  withdrawn,  and  girded  up, 
Warm  and  untarnished  for  the  morning  skies— 
She  comes  unsullied  from  her  baser  walks, 
Sighs  at  the  darkness,  guilt  and  woe  of  earth  \ 
Breathes  Zion's  air,  and  warmed  with  heavenly  fire, 
Mounts  to  her  glorious  home ! 

Twas  she  who  bore 
The  first  grand  offering  of  the  free,  on  high. 
When  to  the  shore,  through  Egypt's  solemn  sea, 
The  franchised  Hebrews  passed  with  feet  dry-shod, 
And  paeans  gave  to  their  Deliverer  there. 
She  cheered  the  wanderers  on ;  and  when  they  crossed 
Over  old  Jordan,  to  the  strong-armed  foe. 
Still  she  was  with  them ;  and  her  single  breath 
Laid  the  proud  Paynim's  city-walls  in  dust ! 

In  native  light,  she  walked  Judea's  hills. 
And  sipped  the  dew  of  Hermon  from  its  flower 


Before  the  Sun  of  RighieousBeti  hxtm* 

The  Pniphet  chose  tier  %a  msimkA  his  li|]«| 
Km  God  ipak^  llircHi|b  ihrm  ji  u^d  iJiie  Pfqjj)! 
To  lifl  the  htiitri'ii  pureg^fi  rrocu.  ber'i^  lo  bf&Tto, 
Wbeu  Umei's  kin^  wu  trouble,  b^rwA  hind 
Pui  eloie^  but  g^Dttj'  to  his  i^oooiy  bfcail, 
Reached  t|i#  d vk  n^mX  iK«nt,  ayd  lutl  it  il31t 
Boyjid  by  liie  chordj  a  almjthert!  mitulfTil  iwipL 
And  Kinef  r  ber  eouuiiets  tboiuuidi  she  hu  ShmijIm 
Ttj  beavoD^f  Eiuld  kinfffloEii,  tiapp^y  esfUvn  \^ 
l£y  ibcise  ^woet^  ^witiji  Atrtjtf*  of  ttov'iil^i  lym 

But  oh  \  ber  HrbpAt^  rlesr^it  Aotct  to  vm^ 
!n  urairii^rtAl  dvap  BetHlebvm  poured  ^ 
Whext  Wt  wliofle  brij^htne^s  Ik  ih?  li^ht  «f  hauMi^ 
To  parth  destfending'  fof  a  morta^ri  Tonn^ 
Laid  by  hta  glory,  save  ooe  mdmal  cuaHcg 
That  moved  thrmtfh  ^pace^  Si»d  o^er  iW  utTt&t  Icy 
He  summon h]  Muuf  to  attem)  bim  hcrt, 
AiirH.'Uiieipgptvro  below  * 

He  called  her,  im^ 
To  sweeten  that  sad  supper,  and  to  (wiiiii 
Her  matiil«  round  bim  and  his  fvw^  grieved  f 
To  jouj  ilicif  rdourufu!  ipLriU  with  the  hyxas^ 
Ere  Lo  tbr  Mftimi  of  DJivei  he  went  out. 
Sti  lorrowful. 

And  noWf  hii  Uktsa^d  vcofdi 
A  saercd  pledge,  i^  k/V  la  djing  oaa^^ 
Tben  {it  hij  sec  Olid  eouiiujg  in  brs  pv«rct, 
Mu!»ic  jhftlJ  jlill  be  wtih  him  \  luid  bev  vMi(r« 
Sound  throtigh  the  tomhf  and  v^oke  the  dssi  islttt 
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hy  Michigan's  romantic  shore 
Among  the  praine  blooms  he  sleeps, 
Where  the  wild  willow  leaning  o'er, 
Above  the  grassy  churchyard  weeps. 

The  early  mom,  the  glowing  eve, 

As  o'er  the  yellow  beach  they  spread, 

Smile  where  the  flowery  hillocks  heave 

Above  the  stranger's  lowly  bed. 

And  many  a  dewy  flower  of  spring 

*-  The  snow-drop  and  the  violet  blue, 

Atong  the  verdant  carpet  spring ; 

And  Antunm  sheds  his  glories  too. 

1  he  wood-dove  folds  her  purple  wing 

To  haunt  the  spot,  it  is  so  still. 

The  red-bird  there  delights  to  bring 

His  voice  the  twilight  woods  to  fill. 

Dear  youth !    How  dark  a  shadow  now  doth  rest 

Around  thy  old  paternal  door. 

Sorrow  weighs  heavy  in  each  breast 

That  thou  retumest  there  no  more ! 

Thy  passing  sigh,  thy  dying  throb* 

Hast  to  each  parent's  heart  been  borne— 


Drotber  and  iist^rjoin  the  «ob 

Aod  luug  in  hedrv-tdt  grief  will  moujii* 
Their  wi&iAt]  c^es  towards  tfce  West 
No  more  ihy  coming  form  awpit  j 
Nor  for  Ibe  loni^-ev^pected  guest 
Impatient  do  \\xtj  crowd  the  i^ate* 
Thy  bappy  sin  He,  (by  cheerful  look, 
Nd  mote  m^y  rhepr  tbeir  beatnipg  ej»P 
^Tby  seat  ii  empty  und  tby  book 
Neglected  by  the  fireside  lies. 

Low  in  the  dull  and  dftrk»ome  m&uld 
Tbe  dust  iipoD  iby  bead  it  itpread^ 
Tbe  voice  lb  hiuih^,  tbe  Hp  if  eold^ 
Tbr  bri^btaesj  of  the  eye  balk  fled, 
But  mpinory  sur^nves  tbe  toinb. 
And  hutoan  Jove  will  ever  keep 
Thy  oameK  tby  worth  in  eodJeft^  blooaii 
Tilt  they  who  bve  thee,  wtth  thee  desfii 
For  tbce,  in  fancy ,  lbi?y  will  diea 
With  pioiL$  hajids  thy  Jistuit  bieff 
BtitI  prtntiiig  the  last  fottd  caress, 
8lill  ibeddLDg  o^er  thv  grave  the  letf^ 
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I  ciiKiru'-i'  tjiit    ifvut*  m^ite  uiMJ  nui*  yi»ir.  a;i4i  ii   now  onjov «  l^  ujh 


'  to,  ssd  before  UMiUier  y^v  m  j^«  Un  PuhlliNr 
--.— : —  —  .  .   ^vi^iuio, 

V  ui  ^i  «Hrrtc  |o  iiftMe  who  mttf  myk  it. 

Ii*^  >^€aneMfl\f  durimff  iJU  ^4ftr,  on^  ient  to  a/2  e&«itf  «Mk 
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{COVCLUDKO.] 

CHAPTER  III. 

it  iras  qaite  ehf\j  on  the  following  mornioff, 
when  Hr.  DeUfield  rang  at  the  door  of  the  house 
m  whi'ch  the  father  of  Misa  Henley  reaided.  The 
gentleman  had  obtained  the  permiflaion  of  the 
yonng  lady,  the  preceding  evening,  to  pot  him- 
self on  the  liat  ot  her  visiting  acquaintance,  and 
a  ouual  introduction  to  both  of  Charlotte's  pa- 
rents had  amootbed  the  way  to  this  intimacy, 
it  it  certain,  tkat,  as  much  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henley  loved  their  child,  neither  of  them  enter- 
tained the  selfish  wish  of  monopolising  all  of  ber 
iffectiona  to  themselves  during  life.  It  was 
natural,  and  a  thing  to  be  expecte.l,  that  Char- 
lotte should  marry ;  and  among  the  whole  of 
their  acquaintance  there  appeared  no  one  so  on- 
objectionable  as  her  new  admirer.  He  was 
agreeable  in  person,  in  manners,  and  in  temper; 
be  was  intelligent,  witty,  and  a  man  of  the 
world;  and  moreover,  he  was  worth  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollara !  What  parent  is  there 
whose  judgmcLt  weald  remain  unbiassed  by 
these  solid  reasons  in  favor  of  a  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  his  child  ?  Or  what  female  is  there 
whose  heart  coold  be  steeled  against  sueh  at* 
traotions  in  her  suitor  ?    Many  were  the  boors 


of  care  that  had  been  passed  by  the  guardians 
of  Charlotte's  happiness,  in  -mminating  on  the 
event  that  was  to  yield  their  charge  to  the  keep- 
ing of  another ;  frequent  were  their  discussions 
on  this  interesting  subject,  and  innumerable 
their  plans  to  protect  her  inexperience  against 
falling  into  those  errors  that  had  blasted  the 
peace  of  so  many  around  them ;  but  the  appear- 
ance of  Seymour  Delafield  seemed  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  To 
his  refinement  of  manners,  they  both  thought 
that  they  could  yielj  the  sensitive  delicacy  of 
their  child  with  confidence;  in  his  travelled  ex- 
perience they  anticipated  the  permanency  of  a 
corrected  taate ;  nor,  was  it  a  disagreeable  con- 
aider  ation  to  either,  that  as  the  silken  cord  of 
paternal  disciphne  was  to  be  loosened,  it  was  to 
be  succeeded  by  the  letters  of  Hymen,  cast  in 
polished  go.d.  In  what  manner  their  daughter 
regarded  the  evident  admiration  of  Mr.  Dela- 
field  will  appear  by  the  conclusion  of  our 
tale. 

On  entering  the  parlor,  Delafield  found  George 
Morton  seated  in  a  chair  near  the  fire,  with  his 
person  more  than  usually  well  guarded  against 
the  cold,  as  if  he  were  suffering  under  the  effects 
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of  a  levere  iDditpositioQ.  The  salutations  he- 
tween  the  young  men  were  a  litUe  embarrassed 
on  both  sides;  the  face  of  Greorge  growing  even 
paler  than  before,  while  the  fine  color  on  Dela- 
field*s  cheek  mounted  to  his  very  temples. 
Aftei  regarding  for  a  moment,  with  much  in- 
ward dissatisfaction,  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  George  was  maintaining  possession  of 
the  apartment  by  himself,  Mr.  Delafield  over- 
came the  sudden  emotion  created  by  the  sur- 
prise, and  spoke. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  you  appear  so  ill,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  1  regret  that  you  should  have  suffered 
so  much  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  when  one  so 
much  better  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue,  by 
constitution,  should  have  remained  an  idle  spec- 
tator, like  myself.* 

The  silent  bow  el  George  might  be  interpret- 
ed into  a  desire  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  con- 
duct, or  into  an  assent  with  the  self-condemna- 
tion of  the  speaker.  Delafield,  however,  took 
the  chair  which  the  other  politely  placed  for 
him,  and  continued. 

«•  But,  sir,  you  have  your  reward.  The  in- 
terest and  admiration  excited  in  Miss  Henley, 
would  compensate  me  for  almost  any  privation 
or  hardships  that  man  could  undergo." 

**  It  is  no  hardship  to  ride  a  few  miles  in  a 
comfortable  coach,*'  said  George,  with  a  feeble 
smile,  **  nor  can  I  consider  it  a  privation  of  en- 
joyment, te  be  able  to  assist  the  distressed." 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  a  flush  gradually 
stole  over  his  features  as  he  continued — **  It  is 
true,  sir,  that  I  prize  the  good  opinion  of  Miss 
Henley  highly,  but  I  look  to  another  quarter  for 
approbation  on  such  a  subject." 

**And  very  justly,  George,"  said  the  soft 
Toice  of  Charlotte.  **  Such  applause  as  mine 
can  be  but  of  little  moment  to  one  who  performs 
such  acts  as  yours." 

The  gentlemen  were  sitting  with  their  faces 
towards  the  fire,  and  had  not  heard  the  light 
step  of  Miss  Henley,  as  she  entered  the  apart» 
ment,  bat  both  instantly  arose  and  paid  their 
salutations ;  the  invalid  by  a  silent  bow,  and  by 
banding  a  chair,  and  Delafield  with  many  a 
graceful  compliment  on  her  good  looks,  snd 
divers  protestations  concerning  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  being  permitted  to  visit  at  her  house. 
No  two  things  could  be  more  difierent  than  the 
■tanners  of  these  two  gentlemen.    That  of  the 


latter  was  very  highly  polished  and  inBinoatmj, 
and  although  far  from  unpleasantly  m,  yet 
slightly  artificial ;  while  that  of  the  foriaer  vu 
simple,  ingenuous,  and  in  the  presence  of  Min 
Henley  was  apt  to  be  at  times  a  little  eonitnia* 
ed.  Charlotte  certainly  perceived  the  dif&r- 
ence,  and  she  as  certainly  thought  that  it  wu 
not  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  George  M^^ 
ton.  The  idea  seemed  to  give  her  pain,  for  «be 
showed  several  little  attentions  to  her  old  fmsd, 
that  by  their  flattering  but  unstudied  partieolu- 
ity,  were  adapted  to  pat  any  man  at  hii  tue, 
and  assure  him  of  his  welcome;  still  the embtr- 
rassment  of  George  did  not  disappear,  bat  ht 
sat  an  uneasy  listener  to  the  eenversatioa  thtt 
occurred,  as  if  reluctant  to  stay,  and  yet  oawil* 
ling  to  depart.  After  a  few  ebservationi  on  the 
entertainment  of  the  preceding  evening,  Mr. 
Delafield  continued. 

*'  i  was  lamenting  to  Mr.  Morton,  u  yon  en- 
tered, that  he  should  have  suffered  lo  modi 
from  my  want  of  thought,  the  day  before  jtt- 
terday;  it  requires  a  good  constitatioatoin* 
dure  exposure " 

**  And  such  I  oflen  tell  you,  George,  yoade 
not  possess,"  said  Charlotte,  kindly,  and  withi 
little  melancholy;  **yet  you  neither  oe^mto 
regard  ray  warnings  on  the  subject,  nor  thoM  fi 
any  of  your  friends." 

«*  There  is  a  warning  that  I  have  not  diaiegard- 
ed,"  returned  the  youth,  endeavoring  to  isiiit. 

«'And  what  is  it?"  asked  Charlotts, stnek 
with  the  melancholy  resignation  of  hia  manier. 

*•  That  1  am  not  fit  company,  just  now,  for 
hearts  as  gay  as  yours  and  Mr.  Delafield'i,"  he 
returned;  and  rising,  he  made  a  hasty  bowuA 
withdrew. 

What  can  he  mean?"  said  Charlotte,  is 
amazemect.  "  Greorge  does  not  appear  well,  mi 
latterly  his  manner  is  much  altered— what  ein 
he  mean,  Mr.  Delafield  ?" 

'<  He  is  ill,"  said  Delafield,  far  from  feeling 
quite  easy  at  the  evident  interest  that  the  lUj 
exhibited;  «*he  is  ill,  and  should  be  in  hii  bed, 
instead  of  attending  the  morning  levees  of  eren 
Miss  Henley." 

"  Indeed,  he  is  toe  regardless  of  his  health," 
said  Charlotte,  in  a  low  tone,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  grate,  where  she  continued  gazing  for  no^ 
time.  Every  effort  of  Seymour  was  made,la 
draw  off  the  atUntion  of  the  young  lady  from  • 
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•abject,  that,  however  melaneholy,  veemed  to 
possesi  peculiar  charms  for  her.  In  tfaia  iinder*> 
taking  the  gentleman  would  not  have  loicceeded 
bat  for  the  fortunate  appearance  of  Mies  Oe- 
good,  who  came  into  the  roem  Tery  opportunely 
to  keep  alive  the  diicourse. 

««  What,  Ute-a-Ute !"  exclaimed  Maria ;  ««yoa 
should  discharge  your  footman,  Charlotte,  for 
saying  that  yon  were  at  home.  A  young  lady 
is  never  euppoeed  to  be  at  home  when  ehe  is 
alone — with  a  genUemaa." 

**  I  ehall  then  know  how  to  understand  the 
servant  ef  Mr.  Osgood,  when  1  inquire  fer  his 
daaghter,"  cried  Seymour,  gaily. 

*(  Ah !  Mr.  Delaaeld,  it  is  seldom  that  1  have 
an  <»pportunity  of  hearing  soft  things,  for  I  am 
never  alone  with  a  gentleman  ih  my  father's 
koose.'' 

«*  And  is  Mrs.  Osgood  so  rigid  ?"  returned  the 
gentleman ;  **  surely  the  gravity  of  her  daaghter 
sJKKild  create  more  confidence," 

**  Most  humbly  I  thank  yen,  sir,*'  said  Maria, 
eoimrtesying  low  beiore  she  took  the  chair  that 
he  handed ;  **  but  it  is  not  the  caution  of  Mrs. 
Osgood  that  prevents  any  solos  in  the  mansion, 
onless  it  be  a  harp  or  flale,  or  any  posjibility  of 
a  fcete-a-tete.'* 

^*Now  you  have  excited  my  curiosity  to  a 
degree  that  is  painfully  unpleasant,"  said  Dela- 
field.  **  1  know  you  to  be  too  generous  not  to 
allay  it." 

**  Oh !  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  magical  num- 
ber, that  irightens  away  all  applicants  for  suoh  a 
&vor,  unless  indeed  it  were  such  as  would  uot 
be  very  likely  to  be  successful  were  they  to 
apply ;  and  whieh  even  would  render  it  physi- 
call/  impossible  to  have  a  tender  interview 
within  the  four  walhi  of  the  mansion." 

'*  It  is  a  charmed  number,  indeed  !  and  is  it 
en  the  door  ?    Is  it  the  number  of  the  house  ?"  . 

««  Oh  !  not  at  all^nly  the, number  of  the 
family,  the  baker's  dozen  that  I  mentioned  last 
evening ;  now,  in  visiting  Miss  Henley  there  is 
no  such  interruption  to  be  apprehended.'* 

Charlotte  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  the 
vivacity  of  her  Ciiend,  who,  perceiviof;  that  her 
wish  to  banish  the  look  of  care  that  clouded  the 
brow  of  the  other  had  vanished,  changed  the 
diseeurse  as  abruptly  as  she  had  introduced  it. 

*^  I  met  George  Morton  at  the  door  and  chatted 
with  him  for  several  minutes.  He  appears  quite 
ill,  but  I  know  be  has  gone  two  miles  in  the 


country  for  his  mother  this  raw  day ;  unless  he 
is  more  careful  of  himself,  he  will  ruin  his  con- 
stitution, which  is  none  ot  the  best  now." 

Maria  spoke  with  feeling,  and  with  a  manner 
that  plainly  showed  that  her  ordinary  levity  was 
assumed  and  that  she  had  at  the  bottom,  much 
hotter  feelings  than  the  trifling  intercourse  with 
the  world  would  usually  permit  her  to  exhibit. 
Charlotte  did  not  reply,  but  her  bnghteniog 
looks  once  more  changed  to  that  pensive  softness 
which  so  well  became  her  delicate  features,  and 
which  gave  to  her  countenance  an  expression 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  shadow  the  glorv 
of  angels,  when,  fh>m  their  abode  of  purity  and 
love,  they  look  down  with  pity  on  the  sorrows  of 
man. 

The  quick  glance  of  Delafleld  not  only  watch- 
ed, but  easily  detected,  both  the  rapid  transitions 
and  the  character  oi  these  opposing  emotions.—- 
Under  the  sudden  influence  of  passions,  that 
probably  will  not  escape  our  readers,  he  could 
not  forbear  uttering,  in  a  lone  in  which  pique 
might  have  been  too  apparent :  '*  Really,  Mr. 
Morton  is  a  hapt>y  fiUow  !" 

The  blue  eyes  of  Charlotte  were  turned  to  the 
speaker  with  a  look  of  innocent  inquiry,  but  she 
continued  silent.  Maria,  however,  not  only 
betowed  a  glance  at  the  youth  firein  her  laughing 
hazel  ones,  bat  found  utterance  for  her  tongue 
also. 

•*  How  so  ?"  she  asked .  ^  He  is  not  of  a  strong 
constitution,  not  immensely  rich,  nor  over  and 
above—  that  !s,  oof  particularly  handsone.  Why- 
is  he  BO  hap^  ?'^ 

^*  Ah  !  I  have  discovered  that  a  man  might  be 
h&ppy  without  one  of  those  qualifieatioaa." 
*^  And- miserable  who  has  them  all  f" 
*«  Nay,  nay.  Miss  Osgood,  Ky  experience  dees 
not  eitend  so  fkr— I  am  not  quite  the  puppy  yon 
think  me." 

Maria,  in  her  turn,  was  silent )  but  she  arose 
f^om  her  seat,  and  moved  with  an  absent  air  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room,  and  for  a  short  time 
seemed  to  be  particularly  occupied  in  examin- 
ing the  beauties  of  a  port-fblio  of  prints,  with 
every  one  of  which  she  was  perfectly  familiar. 
The  conversation  was  resumed  by  her  friend. 

**  Ton  have  mortified  Miss  Osgood,  Mr.  Dela* 
field,"  said  Charlotte }  **  she  is  too  g6od  natured 
to  Judge  any  one  so  harshly." 

**  Is  her  good  nature,  in  this  particular,  infec- 
tious ?"  the  young  ra*n  ratlier  whivpered  Ihata 
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utUred  alood.  *<  Does  her  friend  fee!  the  Mine 
ndalgence  for  the  iDfirmitief  of  a  frail  nature  to 
which  ahe  really  aeema  heraelf  hardly  to  be- 
long ?" 

*^  Yon  compliment  me,  Mr.  Delafield,  at  the 
expense  oi  truth,  if  it  really  be  a  compliment  to 
tell  me  that  I  am  not  a  girl~a  female ;  for  if  i 
am  not  a  woman,  I  most  be  something  worse.'* 

*«Ton  are  an  angel !"  said  Delafield,  with  un- 
oontrollable  fervor. 

Charlotte  was  startled  by  his  manner  and  his 
words,  and  unconsciously  turned  to  her  friend, 
as  if  to  seek  her  protecting  presence ;  but  to  her 
astonishment,  she  beheld  Maria  in  the  act  of 
closing  the  door  as  she  was  leaving  the  room. 

"Maria*/*  she  cried,  **  whither  in  such  a 
hurry?  I  expected  you  to  pass  the  morning 
with  me." 

**  I  shall  see  your  mother  and  return,"  replied 
Miss  Osgood,  closing  tjie  door  so  rapidly  as  to  pre- 
vent further  remark. 

This  short  speech,  however,  gave  Charlotte 
time  to  observe  the  change  that  something  had 
produced  in  the  countenance  of  her  old  com- 
panion, where,  in  place  of  the  thoughtless  gaiety 
that  usually  shone  in  her  features,  was  to  be  seen 
an  expression  of  painful  mortification :  and  even 
the  high  glow  that  youth  and  health  had  impart- 
ed  to  her  cheeks,  was  supplanted  by  a  death-like 
paleness.  Delafield  had  been  endeavoring  to 
peruse  the  eountenance  of  Miss  Henley  in  a  vain 
effort  to  discover  the  effect  produced  by  his  warm 
exclamation:  and  these  observationa,  which 
were  made  by  the  quick  eye  ef  friendship,  en- 
tirely escaped  his  notice. 

«« Maria  is  not  well,  Mr.  Delafield,'*  Charlotte 
said  hastily.  **  I  know  your  goodness  will  ex- 
ease  me  while  I  follow  her." 

The  young  man  bowed  with  a  mortified  air, 
and  was  somewhat  ungraciously  beginning  to 
make  a  polite  reply,  when  the  door  opened  a 
short  space,  and  the  voice  of  Miss  Osgood  was 
once  more  heard,  saying  in  a  forced,  but  lively 
manner — 

«« I  never  was  better  in  my  life ',  I  shall  run 
into  Mrs.  Morton*s  for  ten  minutes ;  let  me  find 
you  here,  Mr.  Delafield,  when  I  return."  Her 
footstep  was  heard  tripping  along  the  passage, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  the  atreet  door  of  the 
bouse  opened  and  ahut.  Charlotte  perceiving 
that  her  friend  was  deiermined,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  to  be  alone,  quietly  resumed  her 


seat  Her  mosiag  air  was  soon  changed  to  toe 
of  surprise,  by  thefollewing  remark  of  her  com- 
panioo :— • 

»  Too  appear.  Miss  Henley,"  he  said,  "to  W 
sensitively  alive  to  the  ailings  of  all  yoa  know, 
but  me.*' 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  ill,  Mr  Delt- 
field !  Really,  air,  1  never  met  with  any  geotle- 
man*s4ool[s  which  so  belied  him,if  you  are  other- 
wise than  both  well  and  happy.'* 

As  much  experience  as  Delafield  possened  la 
the  trifling  manoeuvres  of  managers,  or  perhtfi 
in  the  manifestations  of  feelings  that  are  exhib- 
ited by  every-day  people,  he  was  an  abiolate 
novice  in  the  emotions  of  a  pure,  simple,  ingea- 
uous  female  heart.  He  was  alive  to  the  compli- 
ment to  his  acknowledged  good  looks,  coDTtjed 
in  this  speech,  but  he  was  not  able  to  appreciate 
the  single-heartedness  that  prompted  it.  Per- 
haps his  handsome  face  was  as  much  illamioated 
by  the  consciousness  of  this  emotion  u  bj  the 
deeper  feelings  he  actually  experieneed,  while 
he  replied, — 

**  I  am  well,  or  ill,  as  you  decree,  Mia  Hen- 
ley;  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  live  iathi 
world,  and  be  seen,  be  known  as  yoa  are,  sod 
must  have  been  seen  and  known,  and  not  loof 
since  learned  the  power  yon  possess  ofer  tht 
happiness  ef  hundreds.'* 

Though  Charlotte  was  simple  and  uniatpeet- 
ing,  pure  and  extremely  modest,  she  wu  fir 
from  dull — she  was  not  now  to  learn  the  diflir- 
ence  between  the  language  of  ordinary  trifling 
and  general  compliment,  and  that  to  which  ihe 
now  listened,  and  which,  however  vague,  wis 
still  so  particular  as  to  induce  her  to  remain  li- 
lent.  The  looks  and  manner  of  the  yeothtal 
female,  at  that  moment,  would  have  been  a  stndy 
to  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  better  and 
|>urer  beings  of  creation.  She  was  silent,  as  we 
remarked,  becauee  she  could  make  no  aofwer 
to  a  speech  that  either  meant  every  thing  or 
nothing.  Tbe  alight  tinge  that  usually  wu 
seated  on  her  cheek  apreadlng  itself  over  iti 
whole  surface  like  the  faintest  glow  ol  nuniet 
blending,  by  mellow  degrees,  with  thesurroond- 
ing  clouds,  was  heightened  to  richness,  and  even 
diffused  itself  like  a  reflection,  across  her  polish- 
ed forehead,  because  she  believed  sbe  wasaboot 
to  listen  to  a  declaration  that  her  years  and  her 
education  united  to  tell  her  was  never  to  approsch 
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female  ears  without  slightly  Irei pafsiog  on  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex.  Her  mild,  blue  eyes,  bean- 
ing  with  the  glow  on  her  face,  rose  and  fell  from 
the  carpet  to  the  coantenaDce  of  Delafield,  but 
chiefly  dwelt  in  open  charity,  and  possibly  in 
anxiety,  ou  his  own.  In  iact,  there  was  thrown 
around  her  whole  air,  such  a  touch  ot  exquisite 
and  shrinking  delicacy,  so  blended  with  feeling 
benevolence,  and  even  tender  interest,  that  it 
was  no  wonder  that  a  man,  handsome  to  perfec- 
tion, young,  intelligent,  and  rich,  mistook  her 
feelings. 

*'  Pardon  me,  Miss  Henley,*'  he  cried, and  the 
apology  was  unconsciously  paid  to  the  command- 
ing purity  and  dignity  of  her  air,  '*  if  I  overstep 
the  rules  of  decorum,  and  haciten  to  declare  that 
which  I  know  yesrsof  trial  would  hardly  justify 
my  saying ;  but  your  beauty,  your  grace,  your 
— ^your — where  shall  I  find  words  to  express  it? 
— your  loTsliness,  yes,  that  means  every  thing — 
your  loveliness  has  not  been  seen  with  impu- 
nitj.** 

This  might  have  done  very  well  for  a  sudden 
an«i  unprepared  declaration;  but  being  a  little 
indefinite  it  failed  to  extract  a  reply,  his  listener 
giving  a  respectful,  and,  at  times  a  rather  em- 
barrassing attention  to  what  he  was  to  add.  Af- 
ter a  short  pause,  the  youth,  who  found  words 
as  he  proceeded,  and^  with  whom,  as  with  all 
others,  the  first  speech  was  the  most  difficult, 
continued — 

^*  I  have  known  you  but  a  short  time.  Miss 
Henley ;  but  to  se^  you  once  is  to  see  you  al- 
ways. You  smile.  Miss  Henley,  but  give  me 
leave  to  hope  that  time  and  assiduity  will  enable 
me  to  bring  yod  to  a  state  of  feeling,  that  in  some 
degree,  you  may  know  how  to  appreciate  my 
sensations.** 

**  If  I  smile,  Mr.  Delafield,'*  said  Charlotte, 
in  a  low  but  distinct  voice,  '*  it  is  not  at  you, 
but  at  myself.  I,  who  have  been  seventeen 
years  constantly  with  Charlotte  Henley,  find 
each  day  something  new  in  her,  not  to  admire, 
but  to  reprehend.*'  She  paused  a  momeut,  and 
then  added,  smiling  most  sweetly  as  she  spoke, 
**  I  will  not  aflTect  to  misunderstand  you,  Mr. 
Delafield ;  your  language  is  not  very  intelligi- 
ble, but  it  is  sueh  that  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  use  to  me  if  yon  were  not  serious,  and  did 
not  feel,  or  rather  think  you  feel,  what  you 
utter." 


«« Think  I  fi|el  ?"  be  eehoed.  "  Don't  I  *now 
it  ?  Can  I  be  mistaken  in  my  own  sentiments  ? 
I  may  be  misled  in  yours — may  have  flattered 
myself  with  being  able  to  aceemplish  that  at 
some  distant  day,  which  your  obdaraoy  may  de- 
ny me,  but  in  my  own  feelings  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken.*' 

'*  Not  where  they  are  so  very  new  ;  nay,  do 
not  start  so  eagerly — wher«  they  must  be  so  very 
new.  Surely  your  fancy  only  leads  you  to  say  so 
much,  and  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  yonr  fancy, 
unless  encouraged  by  you  to  dwell  on  my  un* 
worthy  self,  will  lead  you  elsewhere.*' 

**  Mow,  Miss  Henley,  what  1  most  sdmire  in 
yeur  character,  is  its  lovely  ingenuousness,  its 
simplicity,  Ob  heart;  and  I  will  own  I  did  not 
expect  such  an  answer  to  a  ijnesUon  put,  like 
mine,  in  sincerity  and  truth." 

**  If  I  hAve  failed  to  answer  any  question  you 
have  put  to  me,  Mr.  Delsfield,  it  is  because  I  am 
unconscious  that  any  was  asked ;  and  if  I  have 
displayed  disingenueusness,  want  of  simplicity, 
or  want  of  feeling,  it  has  been  unintentional,  I 
do  assure  you ;  and  only  pi  oves  that  I  can  be 
guilty  of  errors,  without  their  being  detected  by 
ene  who  has  known  me  so  long  and  so  intimate- 
ly" 

**  My  impetuosity  has  deceived  me  and  dis- 
tressed you,"  said  Delafield — ^*I  would  have 
said  that  I  love  you  ardently,  passionately,  and 
eenstantly,  and  shall  for  ever  love  yon.  I  should 
hare  asked  yonr  permission  to  say  all  this  to 
your  parents,  to  entreat  them  to  permit  me  to 
see  yon  often,  to  addresa  yon ;  and,  if  it  were 
net  impossible,  to  hope  that  in  time  they  would 
consent  to  iutrust  me  with  their  greatest  trea- 
sure, and  that  you  would  not  oppose  their  de- 
cree.'* 

*»Tbis  is  certainly  asking  many  qnestions 
in  a  breath,"  said  Charlotte,  smiling,  but  with- 
out either  irony  or  triumph  ;  «« and  were  it  not 
for  that  word,  breath,  I  should  experience  sonte 
uneasiness  at  what  you  say ;  I  find  great  satis- 
fliotion,  Mr.  Delafield,  in  refleating  that  eur  ac- 
quaintance is  not  a  week  old.** 

*•  A  week  is  time  enough  to  learn  to  adore 
such  a  being  as  you  are.  Miss  Henley,  though  an 
age  would  not  suffice  te  do  justice  toyour  merits. 
8sy,  have  I  your  permission  to  speak  to  yonr 
fither  ?  I  d  o  not  ask  you  te  return  my  afiection 
— nay*  I  question  if  yon  can  ever  love  as  I  do." 
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^  Perkapt  not,"  nid  Charlotte ;  *<  1  ein  lore 
enongli  to  feel  a  freat  and  deep  iatereat  in  tkose 
who  are  dear  to  me,  bat  1  nefer  jet  hare  ezpe- 
rienced  sveh  emotioiiaaa  j^ii  describe — I  be- 
lieve, in  this  particular,  70a  hare  formed  a  jnat 
opinion  of  me,  Mr.  Delaiield ;  I  soapect  such 
passions  are  not  in  the  compass  of  my  feeling.** 

'« They  are,  they  must  be.  Miss  Henley ;  al- 
low me  to  eeeycm  often,  to  speak  to  your  father, 
and  at  least  to  hope— may  I  not  hope  that  in 
time  you  may  think  me  a  man  te  be  trusted 
with  your  happiness,  as  your  husband  ?*' 

The  quiet  whieh  had  |;eTemed  the  manner  of 
Charlotte  during  this  dialogue,  was  sensibly  af- 
fected by  this  appeal,  and  for  a  short  time  she 
appeared  too  much  embarrassed  to  reply.  Dur- 
ing this  interral,  Delafield  gased  on  her  in  de- 
light; for,  with  the  sanguine  feelings  of  youth, 
he  interprettd  erery  symptom  of  emotion  in  his 
own  favor.  Finding,  however,  that  she  was 
distiessed  fer  a  reply,  he  renewed  his  suit. 

"Though  I  have  known  you  but  a  few  days, 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  lor  years.  There 
are,  I  believe.  Miss  Henley,  spirits  in  the  world 
who  commune  with  each  other  imperceptibly, 
who  seem  formed  fer  each  other,  and  who  know 
and  love  each  other  as  by  instinct." 

«I  have  no  pretensions  to  belong  to  that 
class,"  said  Charlotte ;  •«  I  must  know  well  te 
love  a  little,  but  1  truH  I  feel  kind  sentiments 
to  the  whole  human  race." 

«*  Ah,  you  do  not  know  yourself.  Ton  hate 
lived  all  your  life  in  the  neighborhood  ef  that 
Mr.  Morton  who  just  went  out,  and  you  feel 
pity  for  his  illness.  He  dees  indeed  look  very 
ill— but  you  have  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  love. 
I  ask  the  high  favor  of  being  permitted  to  at* 
.tempt  the  oflSce  of— ot— <  f— *' 

(•  Of  teaching  me !"  said  Charlotte,  with  a 
smile. 

**  No^that  word  is  too  presumptuous — too 
ooarse — " 

«  Hear  me,  Mr.  Delafield,'*  said  Miss  Henley, 
after  a  shon  pause,  during  which  she  seemed  to 
have  experienced  some  deep  and  perhaps  pain- 
ful emotions — **  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  you 
a  reason  lor  my  conduct— very  possibly  I  have 
no  good  one ;  but  I  feel  thai  1  should  be  doing 
you  injustice  by  encouraging  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  hopes— I  wish  to  be  understood 
now  as  saying,  that  I  cannot  consent  to  your 
expecting  that  I  should  ever  become  your 
wifp*' 


Delafield  was  certainly  astonished  at  this  re- 
fusal, which  was  given  in  that  still,  decided 
manner  that  admits  of  little  opposition.  He  bad 
long  been  accustomed  to  apprehend  a  sodden 
acceptance,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  strict. 
ly  guarding  both  his  manner  and  his  laofua^, 
lest  something  that  he  did  or  said  might  jastify 
expectations  that  would  have  keen  oat  of  hit 
power  to  fulfil ;  but  now,  when,  for  the  fint 
time,  he  had  ventured  a  direct  offer,  he  met 
with  a  rejection  that  possessed  all  the  chartcter- 
istics  ef  sincerity,  he  was,  in  truth,  utterlj  as- 
tounded. After  taking  sufficient  tiaie  to  collect 
in  some  degree  his  faculties,  he  came  to  the  ood- 
elusion  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  andiiad 
urged  the  suit  too  far,  and  too  hastily. 

**  Such  may  be  your  sentiments  now,  Miis 
Henley,"  he  said,  *'but  you  may  alter  UreiB  in 
time ;  you  are  not  called  on  for  a  defiaite  an- 
swer." 

"  If  not  by  yon,  I  am  by  truth,  Mr.  Delafield. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  lead  yen  to  expect  wliat 
can  never — " 

*«  Never  V*  said  Delafield—**  you  cannot  speak 
so  decidedly.'' 

« 1  do,  indeed  I  do,"  returned  Charlotte,  firm- 
ly. 

**  I  have  not  deceived  myself  in  belieringyot 

to  be  disengaged.  Miss  Henley.'" 

**Tou  have  a  right  to  require  a  definite  an- 
swer to  your  questions,  Mr.  Delafield ;  hot  yon 
have  no  right  to  exact  my  reasons  for  decUninf 
your  very  flattering  oflTer.  1  am  youof,  verj 
young,— but  I  know  what  is  due  to  myself  and 
te  my  sex^** 

**  By  heavens !  my  suspicion  is  true— yoa  ars 
already  betrothed!" 

*<  It  would  be  easy  to  suy  no  to  that  assertion^ 
sir,"  added  Charlotte,  rising;  ««butyoarrighttoa 
reason  in  a  matter  f^here  inclination  is  so  mate- 
rial, is  exactly  the  same  as  my  right  would  be  to 
ask  you  why  you  did  address  me.  I  thank  yoo 
for  the  preference  you  have  shown  me,  Mr.Dela- 
field.  I  have  not  so  little  of  the  woman  aboat 
me,  not  to  remember  it  with  gratitude;  bnt  I 
tell  you  plainly  and  firmly,  for  it  is  necessary 
that  1  should  do  so— I  can  ne?er  consent  to  re- 
ceive your  proposals.'* 

««I  understand  you,  madam— 1  understand 
you,**  said  the  young  man,  with  an  offended 
air;  ••  you  wish  my  absence — nay, Miss Henteji 
hear  me  further." 
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«^Ne  further,  Mr.  Delafieid,"  mterrvpted 
Charlotte,  advanciag  to  him  with  a  kiud,  bat 
anembarrassed  air,  and  offering  her  h^od— <'w« 
part  friends  at  leaat ;  but  I  thikk,  bow  we  know 
each  other*!  sentiments,  we  had  better  sept- 
rate." 

The  gentleman  seiied  the  hand  she  oflered, 
and  kissed  it  more  with  the  air  of  a  lover,  than 
of  an  offended  man,  and  left  the  room.  A  few 
minutes  after  he  had  {one,  Miss  Osgood  re- ap- 
peared. 


CHAPTfiR  IV. 

Notwithetandiag  the  earnest  injunction  that 
Maria  had  given  to  Mr.  Delafietd  to  continue 
where  she  lef^him,  until  her^retura,  she  express- 
ed no  surprise  at  net  finding  him  in  the  room. — 
Tb«  countenance  of  this  joung  lady  exhibited 
a  dfoll  mixture  of  playful  mirth  and  sadness ; 
she  glanced  her  eyes  once  around  the  apartment, 
and  perceiving  it  was  occupied  only  hy  her 
friend,  she  said,  laughing — 

«*  Well,  Charlotte,  when  la  it  to  be  ^  I  think 
I  retired  in  very  good  season/* 

**  Perhape  you  did,  Maria,"  returned  the  other, 
without  raising  her  faoe  from  the  reflecting  atti- 
tude in  which  she  steoc^*'  I  believe  it  is  all  very 
wen." 

««Well!  yon  little  philosopher^-I  should 
think  it  was  excellent— that*-that  is — if  I  were 
in  your  place.  1  suspected  this  frem  the  mo- 
ment you  met.^' 

**  What  have  you  suspected,  Maria  ? — what  it 
iiyeu  imagine  has  occurred '" 

»•  What !  why  Seymour  Delafield  has  been 
stammering — then  he  looked  dolefbl — then  he 
•tgfaed— then  he  hemmed^ then  he  said  yon 
were  an  angel — nay,  you  need  net  look  prudish, 
and  affect  to  deny  it ;  he  got  as  far  as  that  before 
I  left  the  reom — ^then  he  turned  to  see  if  I  were 
not  coming  back  again  to  surprise  him — then  he 
fell  on  his  knees — then  he  stretched  out  his 
handsome  hand — it  if  too  handsome  for  a  man's 
hand !— and  said,  take  it,  take  me,  take  my  name, 
and  lake  my  three  hundred  thousand  dollars ! — 
Now  don't  deny  a  syllable  of  it  till  1  tell  your 
answer." 

Charlotte  smiled,  and  taking  her  work,  quiet- 
ly seated  herself  at  her  table  before  she  re- 
plied— 


**  You  go  through  Cupid's  exero^  so  dexter^ 
ously ,  Maria,  one  is  led  to  suspect  you  have  seen 
seme  service." 

**  Not  under  such  an  officer ^  girl  I  Ah  !  Col- 
onel Delafield,  «r  General— no,  Field  Marshal 
Delafield,  is  an  officer  that  might  teach—"  as 
Miss  Osgood  spoke  with  short  interruptions  be- 
tween her  epithets,  as  if  in  search  of  proper 
terms,  she  dwelt  a  moment  on  the  last  word  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  particular  emphasie 
— <!?harlotte  started,  mere  perhaps  from  the 
manner  than  the  expression,  and  turning  her 
glowing  fkce  towards  her  friend,  she  cried  in- 
TOlontarily — 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  have  overheard 

»«  What?'» 

**  Nothing— what  nonsense  !** 

M  Let  me  tell  you,  Miss  Prude,  it  is  in  such 
nonsense,  however,  that  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  us  poor  sports  of  fortune,  called  women,  in  a 
great  measure  blooms  or  fades — now  that  I  call 
poetical ! — ^but  for  your  answer  t  first  you  said — 
indeed,  Mr.  Delafield,  this  is  so  unexpected — 
though  you  knew  well  enough  what  was  coming; 
then  you  blushed  as  you  did  a  little  while  ago, 
and  then  said,  I  am  #o  young — I  am  but  poor 
seventeen — then  he  swore  you  were  seventy — 
no,  no— but  he  said,  you  are  old  enough  to  be 
his  ruling  star — his  destiny— his  idol— his  object 
of  worship — ha !  I  do  hit  the  right  epithet  now 
and  then.  Well — then  you  said  you  had  pa- 
rents, as  if  the  poor  man  did  not  know  that  al- 
ready, and  that  they  must  be  consulted ;  and  he 
desired  you  to  ask  the  whole  city — he  defied 
them  all  to  say  aught  against  him — he  was  regu- 
lar at  church — subscribed  to  the  widow's  socie- 
ty, and  the  assembly  ;  and  in  short,  was  called 
a  ^gocd  **  young  man,  even  in  Wall  street." 

**  All  this  is  very  amusing,  Maria — but — *' 

*(  It  is  all  very  true.  Then  he  was  pressing, 
and  you  were  coy,  until  he  finally  extorted  your 
definite  answer,  which  was — "  Maria  paused, 
and  seemed  to  be  intensely  studying  the  looks 
of  the  other — Miss  Henley  smiled  as  she  turned 
her  placid,  ingenuous  features  to  her  gaze,  and 
continued  the  conversation  by  repeating — 

•'Which  was.'" 

'^  No ;  irretrievable — unsnswerable — unalter- 
able— no" 

^  I  have  not  authorised  you  to  suspect  any  part 
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of  this  rhapsody  to  be  true— I  have  not  laid  you 
were  ri^ht  in  a  single  particolar.'* 

**  Excuse  me,  Miss  ilenley,  you  hare  said  all, 
and  Seymour  Delafield  told  me  the  same  as  we 
passed  each  other  at  the  street  door." 
••  Is  it  possible !" 

**  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  His  month  wap 
shut,  it  is  true,  and  his  tongue  might  have  been 
in  his  pocket,  for  any  thing  I  know ;  but  his 
eyes  and  his  head,  his  walk,  and  OTen  his  nose 
were  downcast,  and  spoke  mortification.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  little  body  looks  an  ineh 
higher,  yonr  eyes  look  resolute,  as  muoh  as  to 
say,  *  Avaunt,  false  one !  *  your  whole  appear- 
ance is  that  oi  determined  denial,  mingled — ** 
*<  Mingled  with  what,Uider?'* 
<<  Mingled  with  a  little  secret,  woman's  prid^, 
that  yon  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
your  absolute  character." 

**  You  know  these  feelings  from  experience, 
do  you  '** 

**  No,  child,  my  very  nature  is  charity ;  if  the 
request  had  been  made  to  me,  I  should  have  sent 
the  desponding  youth  to  my  father,  and  if  he 
refused,  to  my  mother — ** 
**  And  if  she  refused  ?*' 
'*  Why,  then,  I  should  have  said  two  negatives 
make  an  affirmative." 

Charlotte  laughed,  and  in  this  manner  the  se- 
rious explanation  which,  between  friends  so  in- 
timate might  have  been  expected,  was  avoided. 
M&na,  at  the  same  time  that  she  felt  and  man- 
ifested a  deep  interest  in  the  tete-a-tete  that  she 
had  promoted,  always  avoided  any  thing  like  a 
grave  explanation,  and  we  have  failed  in  giving 
the  desired  view  of  the  character  of  Miss  Hen- 
ley, if  our  readers  deem  it  probable  that  she  would 
^ver  touch  on  the  subject  voluntarily. 

The  winter  passed  by  in  the  ordinary  manner 
^n  which  other  winters  pass  in  this  climate^  be- 
ing a  mixture  of  mild,dellghtlul  days,  clear eky, 
and  invigorating  sun,  and  of  intense  cold,  raw 
winds,  and  snow  storms.  The  two  latter  seemed 
to  try  the  constitution  of  poor  George  Morton  to 
the  utmost.  The  severe  cold  that  he  took  in  his 
charitable  excursion  lingered  about  him  through 
the  cold  months,  and  before  the  genial  warmth 
of  May  occorred  to  relieve  him,  his  physicians 
pronounced  that  his  lungs  were  irremediably  af- 
fected. During  the  period  of  doubt  and  appro* 
heo^iop  which  preceded  the  annunciation  of  this 


opinion,  and  of  distress  and  agony  which  tac* 
eeeded  it,  the  family  of  Mr.  Henley  warmly 
sympathised  in  the  feelings  of  their  neighbon. 
The  long  intimacy  that  had  existed  betwiea 
George  and  Charlotte  and  their  parents,  remor- 
ed  all  superfluous  forms,  and  the  latter  p8«ed  t 
great  deal  of  her  time  with  Mrs.  Morton,  or  kj 
the  side  of  the  invalid. 

Her  presence  gave  him  such  manifest  and  fire* 
ly  pleasure,  that  it  would  have  been  eroel  to 
have  denied  him  what  the  other  appeared  to 
grant  spontaneously.  Charlotte  had  gndoallj 
withdrawn  herself  from  society  as  the  illnetiof 
George  increased,  and  his  danger  became  store 
apparent ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  mooth  of 
April,  she  was  seldom  visible  to  those  who  tie 
called  the  world,  with  the  exception  oi  the  m- 
mediate  connexions  of  her  family,  and  her  friend 
Maria  Osgood.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  botk 
Mr.  Morton  and  his  neighbor  withdrew  to  their 
country-houses  and  thus  the  retirement froa the 
world  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  hat- 
ilies  became  more  complete. 

Delafield  had  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  pur- 
sue his  addresses  to  Charlotte,  but  finding  then 
in  every  instance  firmly,  though  mildly  reject- 
ed, he  endeavored  to  discover  such  imperfectioDi 
in  the  object  of  his  regard  as  might  justify  him 
in  disliking  her.  The  more  he  reflected  en  her 
coodnot,  however,  the  more  he  became  sentible 
of  the  propriety  and  simplicity  of  her  deportment; 
and  had  not  the  impression  she  had  made  on  the 
young  man  proceeded  rather  from  the  effect  oa 
his  fancy,  than  from  having  touched  bis  heart, 
the  consequences  of  his  conviction  of  her  parity 
and  truth  might  have  been  more  lasting  andd^ 
plorable.  As  it  was,  his  heated  imsginition 
gradually  ceased  to  glow  with  the  beautieiof  la 
Image  Uiat  was,  however  perfect  in  itself,  ei- 
travaganUy  colored  by  his  own  youthful  imtgi- 
nation,  and  in  time,  if  he  thought  at  all  of  Cba^ 
lotte  Henley,  he  thought  of  her  as  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject, it  is  true,  but  as  of  one  that  brought  sosie- 
what  mortifying  reflections  along  with  it.  Thii 
might  not  have  been  manly  or  generoai,  per- 
haps, but  we  believe  it  is  the  manner  in  nint 
cases  out  of  ten  in  which  such  sadden  emo- 
tions expire,  especially  if  the  ardour  ol  the  yoalh 
have  precipitated  a  declaration  that  the  more 
chastened  feelings  of  the  damsel  are  not  yet  ^ 
pared  to  reciprocate .    While  the  in;  aje  of  Char- 
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acknowledj^,  like  certain  people  of  my  aequaint- 
anoe,  a  handle  of  tinder  to  take  fire  at  every 
■park  that  approaches,  bat  she  loves  all  she 
should  love,  and  1  fear  she  loves  one  too  well 
that  she  shoald  not  love.'* 

^  Love  one  that  she  shoald  not  love  ?'*  cried 
Delafield ;  <*  what,  is  her  heart  then  engaged  to 
another  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Miss  Henley,  the 
cold,  pradish  Miss  Henley,  can  indulge  an  im- 
prudent attachment  after  all?*' 

*«  Mr  Delafield,"  said  Miis  0«good,  gravtiy, 
*<  I  am  not  apt  to  betray  what  I  ought  to  oouoeal, 
although  i  am  the  giddy  creature  that  1  seem.— 
But  J  have  spoken  unguardedly,  and  must  ex- 
plain )  in  the  first  place,  1  would  not  have  yon 
•upposethat  Charlotte  Henley  and  I  t^lk  of  our 
iMarts  and  eur  lovers  to  each  other,  like  two  girls 
at  a  bearding  school.  If  I  know  that  she  has 
nob  a  thing  as  a  heart  at  all,  it  is  not  from  her- 
self, but  from  my  own  observation;  and  as  fer 
lovers,  though  ske  may  have  had  dozens  for  any 
thing  1  know,  to  me  they  are  absolutely  stran- 
gers. Don't  interrupt  me,  I  am  not  begging 
one.  After  this  expKnation,  I  will  say,  trusting, 
Delafield,  entirely  in  your  honor,  which  I  do  be- 
lieve you  to  possess  in  a  high  ** 

^  You  may— you  may,*' interrupted  the  young 
man  eagerly ;  **  1  will  never  betray  yenr  confi- 
dence^— ^you  micbt  trust  yourself  to  my  honor 
and  good  faith " 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  bu  bringing  youraelf 
ani  myself  constantly  into  the  conversation," 
•aid  the  lady,  compressing  her  lips  to  conceal  a 
smile ;  **  we  are  talking  of  Charlotte  Henley, 
and  of  her  only.  SI  e  was  brought  up  in  the 
daily  habit  of  seeing  much  of  George  Morton, 
who,  1  believe,  even  you  will  own,  has  a  heart, 
for  it  will  cost  him  his  life.'* 

*<His  life!*' 

*<  I  fear  so ;  nay,  it  is  without  hope.  The 
cold  he  took  in  carrying  the  sufferer  to  the  hos- 
pital last  winter  has  thrown  him  into  a  decline. 
1  do  believe  that  Charlotie  Henley  is  fend  of 
him;  but  mind,  1  do  not  say  that  she  is  in  love — 
it  appears  to  be  less  of  passion  than  of  intense 
afEection." 

*<  Tes,  such  as  she  would  feel  for  a  brother." 

**  She  has  no  brother.  I  do  not  intend  to  de- 
fine the  passions ;  but  1  do  lielieve  that  if  be 
were  to  live  and  offer  himself,  ehe  would  marry 
liim,  and  make  bim  such  a  >vife  as  any  man 
might  envy." 


"  What !  d5  you  think  ahe  loves  him  natcked, 
and  yet  refuse  me  who  begged  her  hand  like  a 
slave.** 

**  Itis  not  unasked ;  he  has  known  her  all  her 
life— has  ever  shown  a  preference  for  her— has 
been  kind  to  her  and  to  all  others  in  her  presence 
— ^he  has  long  anticipited  her  wishes,  in  trifles, 
and — and^n  abort,  he  has  done  just  what  he 
ought  to  do,  to  gain  her  love.*' 

**  Then  you  think  I  erred  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  made  my  advances  ?*' 

**  Tour  advanQee,aayou  call  them,  would  have 
succeeded  with  nine  girls  in  ten,  though  not  with 
Miis  Henley-— besides,  you  are  too  late." 

'*  Certainly  not  too  late  when  no  declaratien 
has  been  made  by  any  other." 

**  I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
Uonrtshfp  with  you,  Mr.  Delafield,"  cried  Maria, 
laughing,  and  rising  from  her  chair.  **  Come, 
let  us  walk ;  it  is  a  sin  to  shut  ourselves  up  on 
such  a  morning.  The  subject  must  new  he 
ehanged  and  the  scene  too." 

He  accepted  her  challenge,  and  they  proceed- 
ed through  the  streets  together;  but  she  eTsded 
every  subeequent  attempt  he  made  to  renew 
the  discourse.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  she  had 
gone  too  far— perhaps  there  was  something  in  it 
that  was  painful  to  her  own  feelings. 

The  explanation,  however,  had  a  great  tender' 
cy  to  destroy  the  remains  of  what  Delafield  mis- 
took for  love.  Instead  of  having  bis  affections 
seriously  engaged  in  a  short  intercourse  with 
Miss  Henley,  our  readers  may  easily  perceive 
that  it  was  nothing  but  his  imagiuation  that 
was  excited,  and  which  had  kept  his  brain  filled 
with  images  still  more  lovely  than  the  original; 
but  now  that  the  wan  features  of  George  Morton 
wsM  constantly  brought  into  the  picture  by  the 
side  of  the  deity  he  had  worshipped,  the  con- 
templation of  these  fenoied  beauties  became 
hourly  less  pleasant,  and  in  a  short  time  he  ceits- 
ed  to  dwell  on  tbe  subject  altogether.  ■  A  oon- 
sequence,  however,  grew  eut  of  his  short-lived 
inclination,  that  was  as  unlooked  for  by  himself 
as  by  the  others  interested  in  the  result.  He 
became  so  much  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
Maria  Osgood,  that  at  length  he  felt  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  his  comfort.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  city,  the  handsome,  nch,  witty,  and  ac- 
complished Mr.  Seymour  Delafield  declared 
himself  in  form  before  the  spring  had  expired,  to 
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0B«  of  the  plain  daughters  of  Mr.  Osfrood,  A  man 
with  a  iar^  familj,  and  but  little  money.  Ma- 
ria had  a  diffisult  task  to  conoeal  the  pleaaure 
■h«  felt,  as  she  listened  to,  not  the  passionate 
deoiaration  of  her  admirer,  but  X6  his  warm  so- 
licitations ik%i  she  would  unite  her  destinies  tc 
hifl  own.  She  did  eonoeal  it,  however,  and 
would  only  consent  to  receive  his  viaits  for  a 
time,  on  the  condition  that  he  was  not  to  con- 
■ider  her  as  at  all  engaged  by  the  permission. 


CHAPTER  V. 
While  such  happy  prospects  were  opening  oU 
the  future  life  of  her  triend,  ttie  time  of  Char- 
lotte  Henley  was  very  differently  occupied  in 
the  country.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  m 
youth,  to  rise  with  events,  that  does  not  readily 
admit  of  depression,  and  the  disorder  of  George 
Morton  was  one  of  all  others  the  most  fluttering 
when  near  its  close.  E?en  the  more  mature 
experience  of  his  parents  was  misled  by  the  de- 
ceptive symptomi  that  bis  complaint  assumed  in 
the  <^ommencement  of  the  summer.  They  who 
so  fondly  hoped  the  result,  began  to  believe  that 
youth  and  the  bland  airs  ot  June  were  overcom- 
ing the  inexorable  enemy.  That  the  strength  of 
the  jroung  Inan  lessened  with  every  saeceeding 
day,  was  %n  event  to  be  expected  from  his  low 
diet  and  protracted  confinement ;  but  his  bright- 
ening eyes,  and  the  flitting  color  that  would  at 
.times  add  to  their  fiery  radiance,  brought  to  the 
youthful  Charlotte  the  most  heartfelt,  though  se- 
cret rapture.  This  state  between  reviving  hope 
and  momentary  despondeney  had  prevailed  for 
several  weeks,  when  the  affectionate  girl  enter- 
ed an  apartment  that  communicated  with 
George's  own  room,  where  she  found  the  inva- 
lid reclining  on  a  settee  apparently  deeply  com- 
muning^ with  himself.  Ha  was  alone;  and  his 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  heavens  and  the 
eaiih,  united  to  encourage  the  sanguine  expec- 
tation of  ttie  pure  heart  that  throbbed  so  ardent- 
ly when  its  owner  witnessed  any  favorable 
change  in  the  countenance  of  the  young  man. — 
The  windows  were  raised,  and  the  bdlmy  air  of 
a  June  morning  played  through  the  apartment, 
lending  in  reality  an  elastic  vigor  to  the  decay- 
ing organs  of  the  sick  youth.  The  tinge  in  his 
cheeks  was  heightened  by  the  mellow  glow  of 
the  8un*s  rays  as  they  shone  through  the  medi- 


um of  the  rose-colored  curtains  of  the  window, 
and  Charlotte  thought  she  once  more  beheld  the 
returning  color  of  health  where  it  had  been  so 
long  absent. 

**  How  much  better  you  appear  this  morning, 
George,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  whose  melody 
was  heightened  by  its  gaiety.  <•  We  shall  soon 
have  yon  amongst  us  once  more,  and  tlien, 
heedless  one,  beware  how  you  trifle  again  with 
that  best  of  heaven's  gifts,  your  health.  Oh* 
this  is  a  Messed  climate!  our  summer  atones 
with  its  mildness  for  the  dreariness  and  perils 
of  its  winter ;  it  has  evon  given  me  a  color,  pale  ^ 
face  as  I  am — I  can  feel  it  burn  on  my  cheek." 

He  raised  his  head  from  its  musing  position  at 
the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  and  smileU  faintly, 
and  with  an  expression  of  anguish  as  she  pro- 
ceeded ;  but  when  she  had  ended,  and  had  ta- 
ken her  seat  near  him,  still  keeping  her  eyes  on 
his  varying  countenance,  he  took  her  hand  in 
his  own  before  he  replied.  A  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  his  manner,  and  at  this  act,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  usual  familiarity  of  even  their  affec- 
tionate inrercourse,  the  color,  of  which  Miss 
Henley  had  been  so  playfully  boasting,  changed 
once  or  twice  with  rapid  transitions. 

''Seen  I  so  well,  dear  Charlotte?**  be  at 
kngth  said  in  a  low,  tremulous,  and  hollow 
voice;  **seem  I  so  well?  I  believe  yon  are 
right,  and  that  I  shall  shortly  he  better — much 
better.*' 

•«What  mean  you,  George.'  feel  you  any 
worse  ?  have  I  disturbed  you  with  my  presence 
and  my  thoughtless  gaiety  ?" 

The  young  man  smiled  again,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face  was  no  longer  mingled  with  a 
look  of  anguish ;  it  was  a  kind  benevolent  gleam 
of  gratitode  and  affection  which  crossed  his 
ghastly  features,  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  enliven 
ing  the  gloom  of  a  6nj  in  winter. 

•*  You  disturb  me,  Charlotte  V*  he  answered, 
his  very  voice  trembling  as  if  in  sympathy  with 
his  frame ;  *^  I  do  believe  but  for  you  I  should 
have  been  long  since  in  my  grave.'* 

<*  No,  no,  George,  this  is  too  melancholy  a 
theme  for  us  both  ju«t  now  \  let  us  talk  ot  your 
returning  health.** 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart  before  he  re- 
plied—** My  health  will  never  return;  I  am  lost 
•o  this  world,  and  in  fact  at  this  moment  I  prop- 
erly belong  to  another  in  my  body  :  would  to 
God  that  I  was  purely  so  in  my  feelings  also."   ; 
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*^  Sorely,  Geor^,  yon  are  alarmin|^  yoora^ 
QBoeoeBsarily." 

<*  I  am  net  alarmed,"  he  replied;  1  have  too 
loog  foreseen  this  event,  to  feel  alarmed  at  my 
approaching  diMolutiea — no,  for  that,  blessed 
he  my  God  and  my  Redeemer,  I  am  in  some  de* 
free  prepared ;  but  I  ieel  it  impoesible  to  shake 
off  the  feelinga  of  this  life  while  the  pvlse  oon- 
ttnaes  to  beat,  and  yet  the  emotions  1  now  ex- 
perience most  be  in  some  measure  allied  to  heav- 
en ;  they  are  not  impure,  they  are  oot  selfish ; 
nothing  can  partake  of  either,  dear  Charlotte, 
where  yoor  image  is  connected  with  the  thooghts 
ofa  future  world.** 

^«  Oh,  George !  talk  not  so  gloomily,  so  cruel- 
ly, this  morning — ^yoor  whole  coontonaaoe  oeu- 
tradicts  yoor  melancholy  speech,  and  yoo  are 
better — indeed  you  are ; — ^yeu  must  be  better." 
*«  Yes,  1  am  better,  I  am  nearly  well,"  return- 
ed the  youth,  pausing  a  moment,  while  a  strug- 
gle of  the  most  painful  interest  seemed  to  en- 
gioss  his  thoughts.  As  it  passed  away,  he  drew 
his  hand  feebly  across  his  clamny  brow,  and, 
smiling  fklntly,  resumed  his  speech.  **  On  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  when  all  thoughts  of  me 
must  be  connected  with  the  image  of  death, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  silence. 
You  have  been  kind  to  us.  Miss  Henley,  as  yon 
are  kind  to  all ;  but  to  me  your  sympathy  has 
been  trebly  dear,  fi>r  it  has  brought  with  it  a 
consolation  and  pleasure  that  yoo  but  little 
imagine." 

Miss  Henley  raised  her  tearful  eyes  from  the 
floor  to  his  wan  features,  that  now  appeared  il- 
lumined with  more  than  human  fires,  and  her 
pale  lips  quivered,  but  her  voice  was  inaudible. 
**  Yes,  Charlotte,  I  may  now  speak  without 
injustice,  or  the  fear  of  being  selfish:  I  have 
.long  loved  yoo — how  tenderly,  how  purely, 
none  can  ever  know :  but  could  I,  with  the  oer- 
tainty  of  my  fate  before  my  eyes,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  my  days  were  numbered,  and  that  the 
sun  of  my  life  could  never  reach  its  meridian, 
woo  you  to  my  love,  to  make  you  miserable  I 
No,  dearest  I  Your  gentle  heait  will  mourn  the 
brother  and  the  friend,  too  moch  for  ite  own 
peuse;  it  needed  not  the  sting  of  a  stronger 
grief.*' 

"  George,  George,*'  sobbed  the  convolsed 
girl,  <t  think  not  of  roe ;  speak  not  ef  me.  If  it 
can  cheer  yoo  at  such  a  moment  to  know  how 
much  yoo  are  valued  by  me,  no  cold  reserve 
shall  be  feond  on  my  part." 


The  young  man  atarled,  and  £utened  his  eyes 
on  her  face  with  an  indefinable  look  of  delight 
mingled  with  sorrow. 

<* Charlotte!"  he  ezclainwd,  «do  I  hear 
aright?  Am  I  so  miaeralile !-^«m  I  so  happy! 
Repeat  those  worde-^qoick— my  eyes  grow  dim 
—my  senses  deceive  me." 

«*Live,  George  Morton,"  said  Charlotte,  fiim- 
ly ;  '^you  are  better — your  whole  face  bespeaks 
it ;  and  if  the  tender  care  of  an  affectionale  wift 
can  preserve  your  health,  you  shall  long  live  a 
blessing  to  all  who  love  you." 

As  Charlotte  uttered,  thus  ingenuously,  her 
pure  attachment,  the  youth  extended  his  hand 
towards  her  blindly.  She  gave  him  her  own, 
which  he  drew  to  his  heart,  and  folded  to  his 
bosom,  with  a  warm  pressure  for  an  iustant— 
when  his  hold  relaxed,  his  form  dropping  back- 
ward on  the  sofa,  and  in  that  attitude  he  expir- 
ed without  a  struggle. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  melancholy  scenes 
that  followed.  At  the  funeral  of  George  Mor- 
ton, Miss  Henley  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor  was  it 
generally  understood  that  the  young  people  had 
been  connected  m  the  closest  ties  of  feeling. 
She  made  no  display  of  her  griefs  in  her  dress, 
unless  the  Aighi  testimonials  of  a  few  bright 
ribbands  on  the  virgin  white  of  her  robe  could 
be  called  such,  and  the  rumor  that  was  at  first 
propagated  of  their  being  engaged  to  each  other 
was  discredited,  because  the  traces  of  sorrow 
were  not  particularly  visible  in  the  attire  of 
Miss  Henley.  When  the  season  of  gaiety  return- 
ed, she  appeared  as  usual  in  her  place  in  society. 
Though  her  cheeks  were  seldom  enriched  wiih 
the  faint  glow  that  once  rendered  her  so  beauti- 
ful, and  she  was  less  dazaling  in  her  appearance, 
yet,  if  possible,  she  was  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive. In  the  course  of  the  winter,  several  gen- 
tlemen approached  her  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  offering  their  hands.  Their  advances 
were  received  with  great  urbanity,  but  in  most 
instances  with  that  unembarrassed  manner  th'^t 
is  fatal  to  hope.  One  ot  her  admirers,  ho  we  vert 
persevered  so  far  as  to  solicit  her  hand.  The 
denial  was  mild  but  resolute ;  like  most  yoong 
men,  irho  think  their  happiness  dependent  on  a 
lady's  smile,  he  wished  to  know  if  he  had  a  suc- 
cessful rival.  He  was  assured  he  had  not.  His 
curiosity  even  went  so  far  as  to  inquire  if  Miss 
Henley  had  abjured  matrimony.  The  answer 
was  a  simple,  onaflected  negative.  Amaied  at 
his  own  want  of  socoess,  the  youth  then  intima- 
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ted  his  iDUntion  of  making  t  future  application 
fot  her  fayor.  In  the  meantime,  Seymoar  Dela- 
field,  aAer  castiag  one  lingering  look  at  Miaa 
Henlej,  became  the  husband  of  her  friend,  and 
made  the  fourteenth  in  the  prolific  (amily  of  the 
Odfoods,  where  his  wealth  wae  not  lese  agree- 
able to  the  parents,  than  his  person  to  the 
daughter. 

Manjyeass  hare  passed  sinee  the  oeeurreftce 
eif  these  events,  and  Miss  Henley  eentiMiea  the 
same  in  ererything  hut  appearanee.  Theftesh- 
neee  of  bet  beauty  has  given  place  to  a  look  of 
ineelligeaoe  and  delicaey  that  seem  gradually 
fitting  her  for  her  last  and  most  important 
change.  -The  name  of  George  Morton  is  never 
beard  to  pass  her  lips.  Mrs.  Delafield  declares 
it  to  be  a  subject  that  she  never  dares  approach, 
nor  in  her  repeated  reAisals  of  matrimonial 
offers  has  Charlotte  been  known  to  allude  to  the 
desolation  of  her  own  hedrt.  Her  father  is 
dead ;  bet  to  her  mother,  Miss  Henley  has  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  his  loss.  With  her 
friends  she  is  always  cheerful,  and  apparently 
happy,  though  the  innocent  gaiety  of  her  child- 
hood if  sensibly  checked,  and  there  are  moments 


that  betray  the  existence  of  a  grief  that  is  only 
the  more  durable,  because  it  is  less  violent.  In 
short,  she  lives  a  pattern  for  her  sex,  unfettered 
by  any  romantic  and  foolish  pledge,  discharg- 
ing all  the  natural  dnties  of  her  years  and  sU- 
tioA  in  an  exemplary  manner,  but  unwilling  to 
incur  new  ones,  because  she  has  but  one  heart, 
and  that  was  long  since  given  in  its  purity,  sin- 
cerity, and  tmth,  te  him  who  is  dead,  and  can 
never  become  the  property  of  another. 

When  Oharlotte  Henley  dies,  although  she 
niay  not  have  fulfilled  one  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  her  being,  by  becoming  a  mother,  her 
example  will  survive  her ;  and  those  who  study 
her  character  and  integrity  of  feeling,  will  find 
enough  to  teach  them  what  properties  are  the 
most  valnahle  in  forming  that  sacred  character 
— wbile  her  own  sex  can  leant  that,  though  in 
the  oase  of  Miss  Henley,  Providence  bad  denied 
the  Aill  exercise  ot  her  exoellences,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  renifered  her  a  striking  instance 
of  female  dignity,  by  exhibiting  to  the  world  the 
difference  between  affection  and  caprice,  and  by 
shewing  how  much  the  Imagikation  is  infe- 
rior to  the  Heart. 


AFTERNOON  IN  THE  WOODLANDS. 

*  O  leave  your  towns,  and  go  with  aae. 
Under  the  shady  greenwood  tree !'— T.  Miller. 

[Written  for  the  Boston  Notion.] 
BT  CHARI«V»  liAHMAH. 


Reader,  I  invite  thee  to  leave  thy  occupation 
for  a  little  while,  and  come  with  me  into  the 
wcxmIs,  and  we  will  hold  silent  and  holy  commu- 
nion with  the  visible  forms  of  Nature.  Come, 
and  I  pron&ise  thee  that  when  thou  returnest, 
thy  heart  will  have  become  more  peaceful  and 
happy  than  it  was  before.  Summer  hath  thrown 
open  her  leafy  doors,  leading  to  the  voiceless 
woodlands,  and  by  the  perfume  of  her  thousand 
flowers,  invites  us  to  go  forth  and  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  her  bounty.  Let  us  depart,  swifl  as 
the  breeze. 

Here,  then,  we  will  rest  ourselves  on  this 
mossy  bank,  which  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
lowly  woods.  It  is  the  sultry  hum  of  noon,  but 
the  glaring  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  reach  this 


place.  Like  music  of  angels,  the  hum  of  the 
distant  city  comes  softly  echoing  through  these 
mellow-lighted  chambers  of  solitude.  Here — 
Silence  is  forever  seated  on  her  invisible  throne. 
The  song  of  the  drowsy  bee,  the  chirp  of  the 
grasshopper,  and  the  drone  of  the  beetle,  tend 
but  to  deepen  the  surrounding  stillness.  There 
is  net  a  breath  of  air.  A  single  leaf  has  detach- 
ed itself  from  that  maple-tree,  and  is  sinking  to 
the  earth.  Tkus,  one  after  another,  do  our 
most  cherished  hopes  pass  away.  See! — here 
comes  a  little  yellow-winged  butterfly,  flitting 
from  flower  to  flower.  It  ia  a  strange  and 
beautiful  truth — <God  protects  that  little  insect 
with  the  same  care  that  he  does  each  member  of 
the  human  family.*    Is  He  note  God  of  love .' 
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In  a  place  like  this,  how  manj  fantastic  ima- 
(res  are  wont  to  rise  up  befbre  the  mind  and 
eye  !  Even  now,  I  behold  a  leafy  temple,  form- 
ed by  the  locked  branches  of  the  trees.  It  is 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Spirits  of  the  woods. 
Ah !  Here  they  come,  a  bright  and  beautiful 
band.  They  have  been  wandering  in  the  far- 
off,  mute  woodlands,  and  are  new  returning  to 
revel  in  their  emerald  abode.  There  are  many 
of  them,  but  she  who  seems  to  be  the  queen  is 
robed  in  a  garment  made  of  the  wild-rose.  The 
petals  of  the  primrose,  the  violet,  the  marigold, 
the  lily,  the  jasmine,  the  honeysuckle,  the  fox- 
glove, and  the  migfnonette,  have  been  wrought 
into  rarious  robes  to  encircle  the  graceful  forms 
•f  others.  And  some  of  them  are  clothed  in  the 
delicate  and  deep-green  leaves  of  flowers,  plants 
and  trees.  Each  one  is  the  guardian-spirit  of 
some  flower,  or  plant,  or  tree.  I  hear  one  of 
them  exclaim,  while  a  tear  glistens  in  her  eye, 
*that  a  wicked  mortal  has  pulled  up  one  of  her 
sassafVas  trees.*  Another,  is  mourning  the 
death  of  a  favorite  flower ;  while  each,  in  turn, 
is  relating  some  incident  connected  with  her 
wanderings.  Excepting  these  few  troubles, 
how  happy  and  free  from  care  are  these  little 
woodland  inhabitants!  Would  it  were  thus 
with  the  beautiful  among  men.  But  this  can 
never  be;  for  where  sin  and  impurity  are 
known,  peace  and  happiness  are  strangers. 
But  look !  they  have  spread  a  banquet,  and  are 
preparing  to  enjoy  it.  Their  table  is  covered  with 
the  products  of  their  own  domain.  Fruit,  from 
the  sturdy  walnut  and  chestnut  trees  is  there ; 
honey,  gathered  ISrom  an  old  tree,  the  hive  of 
the  wild  bee ;  and  their  wine  is  brought  fh>m 
the  clear  spring,  or  caught  from  the  leaves, 
which  are  heavy  with  dew.  Gentle  music  is 
breathing  through  that  sylvan  abode.  Deeper 
and  merrier  do  the  cadences  become.  A  shout ! 
— and  they  are  dancing  and  laughing  with  de- 
light. 

I  am  awake.  The  sweet  vision  has  departed, 
and  I  hear  no  sound  save  the  cooing  of  the  tur- 
tle-dove, and  the  song  of  the  cuckoo,  and  the 
buzzing  of  the  bumblebee,  all  mingled  in  one 
harmonious  strain.  Tell  me  not  that  the  woods 
*re  mute  and  lonely !  Ah,  no — they  have  a 
thousand  tongues,  and  are  the  home  of  many  of 
Nature's  most  beautifbl  creatures. 

They  are  the  favorite  resort  of  poets  and  phi- 
losophers. Lovers,  too,  delight  to  retire  to 
greenwood  paths,  to  muse  on  fbture  years  of 


happiness.  The  thoughts  which  they  give  birtk 
to  are  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kiod. 
Those  feelings  and  passions  engendered  bj  &. 
miliar  intercourse  with  men,  cannot  enter  ihm 
holy  sanctuaries  of  Nature.  We  njust  lun 
them  an  behind  if  we  desire  to  have  the  tnei, 
the  brooks,  the  moss,  the  birds  tad  flowen, 
welcome  us  with  sympathy  and  love.  Poetij 
—dreamy  poetry — seems  always  to  hiant  tbe 
woodland  solitude.  It  was  in  such  a  plam  tbe 
lovely  Una  sported  with  her  milk-white  limb ; 
and  where  the  sorrowing  Geraldine  complaioed 
to  Christabel  that  'they  had  bound  her  to  t 
palfrey  white.'  It  is  the  place  mest  tppropriile 
to  read  the  delightfiil  books  of  Mary  Howitt, 
Thomas  Miller,  and  William  Howiti-tboie 
lovers  of  green  fields  and  shady  bowers— tboM 
pure-hearted  children  of  Nature. 

How  gracefully  does  the  ivy  cling  to  tbtt 
aged  oak !  Most  aptly  has  it  been  called  an 
emblem  of  woman's  love.  Look  atthatbick- 
dry !  How  like  one  of  the  marble  colamis  of 
Balbee  does  it  loom  upward !  It  if  a  noble 
tree,  but  seems  proud  of  its  strength  and  mtjes* 
ty.  Audit  has  a  right  to  feel  so;  fsr  itbein 
within  its  arms  one  of  the  largest  and  moat  Ion- 
riant  grape-Tines  of  the  forest  I  am  reminded 
of  those  comforting  words  which  came  from  tbe 
lips  of  our  Savior,  when  he  said  to  his  diseiplef 
— *1  am  the  true  vine ;  my  Father  is  tbe  bai- 
bandman  ;  and  you  are  the  branches.' 

What  a  specimen  of  royalty  is  yonder  oak! 
The  tip  of  its  topmost  limb  is  a  hundred  ftet 
from  the  earth.  The  oak  is  the  goodliest  tree 
that  grows — whether  we  behold  it  towerini 
above  iU  brethren  of  the  forest,  or  ftandin{ 
alone  upon  the  plain  or  mountain.  It  was  under 
its  shadow  that  the  patriarch  Abraham  retted 
in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  Jacob  hid  tbe  idob 
under  the  oak  of  Shechem.  In  history  or  poetry 
it  is  the  most  celebrated  of  trees.  The  ancieil 
Druids  made  it  the  emblem  of  their  deity,  and 
paid  it  divine  honors.  Countless  are  the  ibipi 
th%t  have  been  wrought  out  of  its  timben. 
Who  can  estimate  the  merchandise  it  has  tram- 
ported  from  one  continent  to  another?— «rt** 
number  of  souls  it  has  safely  borne  acrosi  the 
pathless  ocean.'  Even  if  these  facts  did  not 
have  that  effect,  its  name  has  been  iinmortalixe<l 
by  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  Spencer,  »* 
many  more.  Yes ;  of  all  the  trees,  the  goodTieit 
and  most  magnificent  is  the  aged  oak.  Whether 
we  behold  it  propping  the  sky  with  its  ha^ 
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BMMes  of  foliige,  or  lying  in  the  doit,  disaruMd^ 
sablime  and  glorious  are  the  emotioni  it  in- 
ipires. 

Let  ut  retiiine  our  walk,  but  with  carets 
steps,  for  our  pathway  is  eoTered  with  flowers. 
1  see  a  pale  delicate  lily  peeping  ont  from  nnder 
the  shadow  of  a  fallen  tree.  How  much  does  it 
seem  like  some  lovely  maiden  whose  spirit 
striTes  to  rise  aboTe  the  darkness  caused  by  un- 
requited afieetion!  Are  not  flowers  the  em- 
blems of  everything  we  love  ?  They  have  a 
silent  voice  which  sinks  deeply  into  the  heart. 
We  behold  the  furrow  pass  over  the  field,  and 
vieWf  on  its  cold  damp  bosom,  the  crushed  image 
of  the  daisy ;  and,  recalling  to  mind  the  follow- 
ing lines  by  Bums,  we  acknowledge  their  wis- 
dom and  truth. 

'Sack  is  the  fate  of  artiest  maid, 
Sweet  floweret  of  the  rural  shade ! — 
By  love's  siini>licUy  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust; 
Tdl  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled  is  laid 

Low  in  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  Life's  rough  ocean  luckless  stand  \ 

Unskilful  he,  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lom, 
Till  billows  rage  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  wMlm  him  o'er. 

Such  fate  of  suffering  worth  is  given, 
Who  long  with  want  and  woe  bias  striven. 
By  human  pride  and  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink  ^ 
Till,  wre^k'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sinks. 

E'en  thou,  who  moum'stthe  daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine— no  distant  date 
Stem  ruin's  ploughshare,  driven  slate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom } 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  mrrow's  weight 

Shall  be  Ihy  doom. 

Here  we  oome  at  last  to  my  favorite  retreat. 
It  is  a  little  shady  dell,  through  the  centre  of 
which  ^  rivulet  goes  murmuring  along.  A  tree 
has  &llen  across,  w  hich  will  answer  the  purpose  , 
of  a  bridge.  On  that,  we  will  again  seat  our- 
selves. This  nameless  brook  is  the  most  con- 
stant of  all  my  friends,  for  every  time  I  come 
here,  it  teaches  me  the  same  sweet  and  soothing 
lessons.  Even  when  clasped  in  the  cold  em- 
brace of  winter,  it  has  a  voice  of  instruction.  I 
have  known  it  for  many  years,  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve 1  am  the  only  person  who  has  rested  upon 
its  banks  before.  It  was  the  delight  of  youth  to 
come  all  alone  to  this  lonely  spot,  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  pleasant  summer  time,  to  study 
the  mysteries  of  the  Universe.  Many,  many 
days  faave  1  spent  on  these  sofl  green  banks — 


shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by  the  thick  fbHage  of 
overhanging  trees.  And  I  do  not  deem  those 
days  as  mis-spent  time;  far  from  it.  1  held 
communion  with  my  own  heart ;  looked  deep 
into  that  fountain,  and  wondered  at  the  shadows 
which  were  wont  to  darken  its  unruffled  waters. 
I  have  mused  on  the  holy  character  of  God,  and 
on  my  ovm  insignificance ;  and  these  thoughts 
have  made  me  humble,  though  contented  and 
happy.  In  these  solitudes  I  prepared  myself  to 
meet  with  fortitude  the  troubles  and  trials  of 
actual  lif^. 

Here,  too,  I  have  pondered  the  pages  of  Mil- 
ton, and  been  startled  by  his  sublimity;  with 
him  have  walked  through  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  on  the  burning  pavements  of  Hell.  Over 
those  of  Shakspeare,  and  held  cenverse  with  the 
wonderful  beings  of  his  mighty  mind ;  over 
those  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and  been 
charmed  by  their  melody,  and  their  deep  and 
beautiful  philosophy. 

If  we  are  desirous  to  meditate  on  the  past,  or 
locA  into  the  mysterious  fiitore,  there  is  ne  place 
better  fitted  for  this  purpose  than  the  lonely 
woods — ^remote  from  town  and  hamlet.  Every- 
thing we  there  see  will  inspire  us  with  peaeeful 
thoughts  of  purity  and  love.  Here,  as  well  as 
everywhere,  nature  will  speak  to  you  in  em- 
blems. Like  man,  this  little  rivulet  is  bom  a 
wanderer;  but  unlike  him,  the  business  of  its 
life  is  to  laugh  and  be  happy.  Far  up  among 
the  hills  it  eommenees  its  career.  At  first,  it 
skips  along  as  though  it  feared  to  oome  in  con- 
tact with  the  rude  rocks  around ;  but  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, it  gathers  confidence,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  echo  of  its  dashing  is  in  the  glen 
below.  Now,  it  is  gliding  by  so  silently,  yon 
would  hardly  believe  it  to  be  so  near  were  it  not 
for  the  music  of  its  ripples,  and  the  noise  of 
breaking  bubbles.  How  beautiful  is  that  water- 
lily,  bending  over  to  gase  at  its  own  sweet 
image  in  the  liquid  mirror !  See,  under  that 
drooping  willow,  and  almost  hid  f^om  view  by 
the  tall  reeds, 

'How  peaceful  sails 
Yon  little  fleetr— the  wild-duck  and  her  brood.' 

Qrahams. 

Let  us  approach  the  brink,  but  carefully, 
areund  this  cluster  of  hazels,  so  as  not  to  fright- 
en a  single  creature.  How  like  gold  do  those 
pebbles  appear  in  the  sun^ine!  but  in  thci 
shade  they  are  of  the  varied  colors  of  a  bubble — 
crimson,  purple,  scarlet,  white,  brown,  green, 
yellow,  blue,  and  variegated  !    Lo !  an  army  of 
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minnows  !-« headed,  1  declare,  bj  an  immenae 
troat,  who  appears  to  he  their  king.  What  a 
place  is  this  to  read  that  delicioos  book,  *  The 
Complete  Angler,'  UsUning^  (as  it  were,)  to  the 
heavenly  discourse  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton. 

But  come,  my  friend,  we  will  continue  our 
walk,  for  there  are  other  sights  and  sounds  ta 
enjoy  before  we  wend  oar  homeward  pathwajr. 
Look  !  I  told  you  so.  A  red-winged  blackbird 
has  perched  en  the  topmost  bough  of  that  slen- 
der ash,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  us  a 
song.  His  weight  and  parts  have  overwhelmed 
him  in  the  green  waves.  Now,  he  is  plainly 
seen  above  tbe  highest  leaf.  How  dear,  loud 
and  shrill  his  voice !  There —there  he  goes 
again  '  What  a  fellow  !  Just  as  though  he 
thought  us  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  his  song. 
Dear  bird — I  love  you  for  your  ccquetttsh  im- 
pudence !  Ah !  here  comes  a  robin  1  It  has  lit 
upon  that  stump.  Why  does  it  flutter  so? 
Alas,  it  is  suffering  with  a  wound.  Some  orael 
sportsman  has  shot  it;  perhaps  while  it  was 
singing  a  sweet  song  in  a  neighboring  field. 
And  now,  alone,  it  has  come  to  die  fkr  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  O  what  a  sad  lesson  does  this 
simple  incident  inculcate  !  Reader,  wilt  tiiott 
not  lay  it  to  thy  heart  ? 

We  have  come  out  of  the  thick  wood,  and  are 
now  in  the  open  fields.  It  is  the  time  of  har- 
vest. The  scythe,  wielded  by  the  brawny  far- 
mer, cuts  down  the  golden  grain.  The  more 
delioata  portion  of  the  reapers  gather  it  into 
sheaves.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  rural  company 
there  is  one  eye  more  brilliant  than  the  rest. 
Sarah  Bell,  who  is  known  in  every  cottage  as 
*the  primrose  of  the  vale,'  is  there.  She  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  that  lovely  being 
which  Bleemfield  saw  among  the  gleaners, 
when  he  wrote  the  following : 

For  lo !  encircled  iherc,  the  lovely  maid, 

In  youth's  own  bloom  and  native  smiles  array'd ; 

Her  hat  awry,  divested  of  her  gown, 

Her  creaking  stays  of  leather  stout  and  brown : 

Lividious  barrier :  why  art  thon  so  hig^, 

When  the  slight  covennr  of  herneck  slips  by : 

Then  half  revealing  to  the  eager  sirht 

Her  full,  ripe  bosom,  exquisitely  woite : 

In  m»ny  a  local  tale  of  harmlets  mirth, 

Aad  many  a  ioke  of  momentary  birth. 

She  bears  a  part,  and  as  she  stops  to  speak, 

Strokes  back  the  ringlets  (Vom  her  glowing  cheek. 

Happy  and  independent  indeed  Is  the  lif^  of 
the  industrious  farmer.  The  green  field  is  his 
home,  the  blue  sky  his  canopy,  and  the  meadow- 
lark  is  the  living  lute  which  cheers  him  with 
melody. 

Glance  upward  ;  how  proudly  does  that  eagle 


bathe  his  rough  bonom  in  the  upper  air  ?  He  k 
all  alone — ^ying,  it  would  seem,  with  his  ovb 
thoughts  ~ wheeling  suddenly  round— new  &U- 
ittg  or  rising — then  gliding  ssftoetkly  away. 
He  looks  with  soom  upon  our  earth.  If  we 
eouM  follow  him  with  our  eyes,  in  half  an  hoir 
we  should  see  him  feeding  lus  young,  oa  the 
brow  of  oome  cliff  which  frowns  upon  a  distast 

9^  yoMltr  hill,  whotfe  summit  is  fiiiUe 
above  the  trees,  skirting  the  eastetn  bsrderef 
this  field  ?  Well !  f^m  that  spot  I  with  joa  to 
gase  with  me  upon  the  setting  sun. 

Our  desired  eminence  is  attained .  What  a 
gorgeous  landscape  is  befijre  us  •  How  wfieih- 
ing  is  the  evening  breeze  which  comes  to  u 
laden  with  the  fragrance  of  flowery  fiel^. 

How  beautifbl  are  thoee  clouds!  They  teem 
like  fairy  islands  in  a  stormless  sea.  Do  yoa 
not  behold  mountains  and  valleys  and  &r  wind- 
ing streams  ?  Are  they  not  inhabited  by  aiigeli? 
Do  you  not  hear  their  evening  anthem  u  tbey 
welcome  approaching  night  f  They  are  gone- 
all,  all  gone. 

The  far-extending  valley  befiire  us  fast  melt- 
ing into  the  dusk  of  twilight.  'The  flies  of  tv 
en  ing  are  on  their  feeble  wings,  the  ham  of  their 
coarse  is  on  the  fields.'  The  birds  have  goae 
to  their  nests.  The  flowers,  afraid  of  the  breath 
of  night,  have  bid  adieti  to  the  sun  and  closed 
their  petals.  No  soun'd  is  heard  save  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  gentle  wind,  and  the  dying  munnw 
of  rural  sounds. 

And  now,  before  we  parVkind  reader,  1  viik 
you  to  drink  in  the  sad  sweet  inelody  of  afafor- 
ite  minstrel,  whose  harp  waa  tuned  at  such  u 
hotir  as  this. 

Evening,  as  slow  thy  pladd  shades  deseeod, 
Veiling  with  genUest  hush  the  landscuM  itul, 
The  lonely  battlement  and  farthest  bill 

And  woods,  lOmmk  o/thostwko  have  no  frim, 

Who  now,  perhaps,  by  melancholy  led. 
From  the  broad  blaze  of  day  where  pleasure  lUiaB 
Retinng,  wander  mid  thy  lonely  hanau 

Unseen :  and  watch  the  tints  that  on  thy  bed 

Hang  lovely,  to  their  pensive  Fancy's  eye. 
Presenting  fairy  vales,  where  the  nred  mnd 
Might  rest  beyond  the  marmvtfa  of  saaokiod, 

Nf^r  hear  the  hourly  moans  of  misery ! 

Ah :  beauteous  views  that  Hope's  fktf  gleairttte 
while,  , 

Should  smile  like  yon,  and  perish  as  they  smils- 

BoWLiS. 

Silence  has  again  settled  upon  town,  hamlet, 
and  cottage.  The  woods  are  dark  and  solitary. 
Nature  and  all  her  works  have  retired  to  fepose. 
God  is  looking  down  upon  the  world  in  watch- 
fulness and  love. 
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From  a  new  and  splendidly  iUustrated  work  now  in  course  of  publication  in  London^  entitled 
IRELAND,  ITS  SCENERY,  CHARACTER.  &c . 

BY  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

Accompanied  with  the 

ORIGINAL  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATIONS! 

Drawn  and  Engraved  by  the  most  distinguished  EngUsh  Artists, 
The  original  plates  haying  been  purchased  from  the  London  pabUtber  expressly  for  the 

BOSTON  NOTION. 

Thoughts  of  the  Irish  on  Death—formalities  over  the  corpse^deseription  of  the  IRISH  WAKE  ac- 
companied with  a  iPLEif  DID  ILLUSTRATION — Hncs  of  music  giving  the  air  usually  chaunted  at 
Irish  funerals — the  lamentations— -description  of  the  KEEJ^ER,  or  ban  caoianthe^  with  a  splendid 
ILLUSTRATION — an  Irish  curse — caoines^  or  Extempore  compositions  over  the  dead^  by  the  Keener  (a 
woman) — composition  of  »*«  fosterer**  of  Morty  Oge  Sullivan^  the  chieftain  of  Berehaven^  being 
eight  verses  translated  from  the  original  Irish  by  Mr.  CaUanan — description  of  a  funeral  procession 
— party  contests  when  two  funerals  meet  at  the  same  ground — abhorrence  at  disinterring  the  dead — 
aeeaunt  of  a  touching  and  sad^  though  interesting  funeral — two  widows  at  a  grave  yard^  4^.  4^- 

♦ 
The  most  anxious  thoughts  of  the  Irish  peasant  through  life  reyert  to  his  death ;  and  he  will 
endure  the  extreme  of  poverty  in  order  that  he  may  scrape  together  the  means  of  obtaining  **a 
fine  wake'*  and  a  «<decent  funeral."  He  will,  indeed,  hoard  tor  this  purpose,  though  he  will 
economise  for  no  other ',  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  among  a  family  clothed  with  rags,  and 
hrmg  in  entire  wretchedness,  a  few  untouched  garments  laid  aside  for  the  day  of  burial*.  It  is 
not  for  himself  only  that  he  cares ;  his  continual  and  engrossing  desire  is,  that  his  friends  may  en- 
joy «^full  and  plenty"  at  his  wake  ;  ahd  however  miserable  his  circumstances,  **tbe  neighbors"  are 
sure  to  have  a  merry  meeting  and  an  abundant  treat  after  he  is  deadt.  His  first  care  is,  as  his  end 
approaches,  to  obtain  the  consolations  of  his  religion ;  his  next,  to  arrange  the  order  of  the  cem- 
inj^  feast.  To  **die  without  the  priest"  is  regarded  as  an  awful  calamity.  We  have  more  than 
once  heard  a  dying  man  exelaim  in  piteous  accents,  mingled  with  moans — **Oh,  for  the  Lord's  sake,* 
keep  the  life  in  me  till  the  priest  comes !"  In  every  serious  case  of  illness  the  priest  is  ealled  in 
withi>ut  delay,  and  it  b  a  duty  which  he  never  omits ;  the  most  urgent  business,  the  most  seduc- 
tive pleasure,  the  severest  weather,  the  most  painful  illness,  will  fail  in  tempting  him  to  neglect 
the  loost  solemn  and  imperative  of  all  his  obligations — the  preparing  a  member  of  his  flock  to  meet 
his  Creator.  When  the  Roman  Catholic  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  has  been  administered, 
death  has  lost  its  terrors — ^the  sui&rer  usually  dies  with  calmness,  and  even  cheerfhlncss.  He  has 
«ti1l,  however,  some  of  the  anxieties  of  earth;  and,  unhappily,  they  are  less  given  to  the  future 
destinies  of  his  family,  than  to  the  ceremonies  and  preparations  for  his  approaching  wake. 

The  formalities  commence  almost  immediately  after  lifo  has  ceasedl.    The  corpse  is  at  once  laid 


*  Only  a  nonth  ago,  we  gave  a  poor  woman,  an  inmate  of  oar  parish  workhouse,  a  few  shillings.  On  ask- 
ia^  ber  soon  afterwarm  what  she  bad  done  with  her  money,  she  said  she  had  purchased  with  it  a  fine  calieo 
nadev-gannent,  to  be  kept  for  her  shroud,  that  she  might  be  buried  decently. 

t  The  wake-feast  of  the  present  da> ,  however,  is  confined  to  the  use  of  tobacco  aad  snuff.  In  some  eases, 
mdeed,  punch  is  distributed  ^  mere  rarely  still,  tea  aiid  coffee.  The  practice,  first  perhaps  prempied  by  hos- 
pitality, was  carried  to  injunous,  and  often  ruinous  excess. 

X  Indeed, sometimes, that  event  is  anticipaed by  the  assembling  of  friends  and  neighbors.    Mr.  Wakefield 
laentions  the  following  circumstance,  which  occurred  lo  him  at  a  cottage  where  he  ealled  to  inquire  aAer 
a  poor  man  who  was  ill  of  consumption,  but  who,  having  a  ^aod  constitution,  seemed  likely   to    live    for 
some  time.    "I  found,'*  --.....-"*  ...         ....    ^     , 

T,  therefore,  asked  one  c 

I  inquired  who  was  dead. 

may  help  the  widnw  to  liA  him  when  the  breath  goes  out  of  his  body.' "   '  "    ^ 


I  111  of  consumpUon,  but  who,  saving  a  good  constitution,  seemed  likely  to  live  for 
d,''  says  he,  **  the  kitchen  full  of  men  and  women,  all  dnsssed  hi  their  Sunday  clothes ; 
)  of  them  what  are  they  going  lo  do,  aad  the  answer  was,  '  We  are  waiting  for  th«  wake.' 
lad.    *  No  one$  but  tlie  man  within  is  all  but  dead,  aad  we  are  chatting  a  bit  that  we 
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out,  and  the  wake  be^ns  :  the  prieot  haying  been  first  summoned  to  saj  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
departed  soul,  whicn  he  generally  does  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  body  reposes !  It  is  regard- 
ed by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  as  a  sacred  duty  to  watch  by  the  corpse  until  laid  in  the  grave ; 
and  only  leas  sacred  is  the  duty  of  attending  it  thither. 

The  ceremonies  differ  somewhat  in  various  district!,  but  only  in  a  few  minor  and  unimportant 
particulars.  The  body,  decently  laid  out  on  a  table  or  bed,  is  covered  with  white  linen,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  adorned  with  black  ribbons,  if  an  adult;  white  if  the  party  be  unmarried  ;  and  flow- 
ers, if  a  child  *.     Close  by  it,  or  upon  it,  ars  plates  of  tobacco  and  snoflT;  around  it  are  lighted 


candles.     Usually  a  quantity  of  salt  is  laid  upon  it  also  f     The  women  of  the  household   ran^e 
themselves  at  either  side,  and  the  keen  (caoinet)  at  once  commences.    They  rise  with  one  accord. 


*  There  is  among  the  peaiantry  a  religions  order  called  "The  order  of  the  Virgin,^  the  members  of  which,  male 
and  female,  are  always  buried  in  a  brown  habit.  The  dutiei  of  this  order  are  to  say  daily  certain  stated  pfnyers. 
The  garment  is  always  prepared  long  before  death. 

t  Salt  has  been  considered  by  all  nations  as  an  emblem  of  friendship)  and  it  was  anciently  offered  lo  guests 
at  an  entertainment,  as  a  pledge  of  welcome.  In  Egypt,  and  the  neighboring  idolatrous  countries,  salt,  wbea 
strewed  about,  was  emblematic  of  calamity  and  deso^ioo.  Hence  the  popular  superstition  respecting  "spiUiag 
the  salt.'^  The  Persian  Berhani  Kattea,  cited  by  Wait,  ezplams  the  phrase,  **  to  have  salt  upon  the  Uver/'  as  a 
metaphor  expressive  of  enduring  calamity  upon  calamity,  and  torment  upon  tormen*. 

t  The  Irish  words  ''  Caoin*'  and  "  Colnthe"  cannot  easily  be  pronounced  according  to  any  mode  of  writiag 
them  in  English.  The  best  idea  that  csn  be  given  of  the  pronunciation,  is  to  say  that  the  word  has  a  sooad 
between  that  of  the  English  words  **  Keen"  and  "  Queen.''  The  word  was  anciently  written  Cine  (Cflir)  and 
was  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  i.  e.  Lamentation, — lamenUtio  planctus,  ploratus.  Vide  2  Sam.  i.  17.  To 
enter,  wiih  any  degree  of  minuteness,  into  the  antiquity  of  the  Keen,  and  the  arguments  in  support  of  its  Easlsn 
ori^n  and  character,  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limiu.  **  The  custom,"  observes  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Wrij^ht,  ''of  pounng  forth  aloud  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  funerals  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  though  now 
probably  peculiar  to  Ireland,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  can  be  traced  back  to  heathen  origin  with  tolerable 
certainty.  As  far  as  the  analogy  of  languages  will  prove,  there  is  very  ginaular  testimony  to  this  point;  the  He- 
brew is  Huluui ;  the  Greek,  Otoluzo;  the  Latin,  Uiulo ;  aild  the  Irish,  HulTuloo.  If  it  be  then  of  heathenish  or- 
igin, it  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from  despair,  bat  if  otherwise,  from  hope.  That  it  is  not  a  fortuitous  cobei- 
dence  of  terms,  but  also  a  similarity  of  customs  to  which  these  mixed  mooes  are  applicable,  may  easily  be  prov- 
ed. We  find  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  many  passages  proving  the  existence  of  this  practice  among  those  who 
used  the  Hebrew  tongue — «  Call  ff»r  the  mourners,'  &.c.  "Man  roe'h  to  his  long  home,  luid  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets,"  &lc.  Iu  existence  amongnt  persons  speaking  the  Greek  tongue  is  proved  from  the  last  hook 
of  Homer,  where  females  are  introduced  moummg  over  Hector's  dead  body.    It  is  not  alleged  that  the  Greeks 
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aad  moving  their  bodies  with  a  slow  motion  to  and  fro,  their  arms  apart,  thej  continue  to  keep  up 
a  heart-rending  cry.  This  crj  is  interrupted  for  a  while  to  give  the  ban  caointhe  (the  lead- 
ing keener,)  an  opportunity  of  commencing.  At  the  close  of  every  stanza  of  the  dirge,  the  cry 
is  repeated,  to  fill  up  as  it  were,  the  pause,  and  then  dropped ;  the  woman  then  again  proceeds 
with  the  dirge,  and  so  om  to  the  close.  The  only  interruption  which  this  manner  of  conducting 
a  wake  sufTem,  is  from  the  entrance  of  some  relative  of  the  deceased,  who,  living  remote,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  may  not  have  been  in  at  the  commencement.  In  this  case,  the  ban  caointhe 
ceases,  all  the  women  rise  and  begin  the  cry,  which  is  continued  until  the  new-comer  has  cried 
enough.  During  the  pauses  of  the  women's  wailing,  the  men,  seated  in  groups  by  the  fire,  or 
in  the  corners  of  the  room,  are  indulging  in  jokes,  exchanging  repartees,  and  bantering  each  other, 
some  aboat  their  sweethearts,  and  some  about  their  wives,  or  talking  over  the  afikirs  of  the  day — 
prices  and  politics,  priests  and  parsons,  the  all-engrossing  subjects  of  Irish  conversation. 

A  very  accurate  idea  of  an  Irish  wake  may  be  gathered  from  a  verse  of  a  rude  song,  with  the 
singufar  title  of  '^  O'Reilly's  Frolics,"  beginning—'*  When  death  at  the  bowlster  approaches  to 
summon  me.*'  We  purchased  it  from  a  ballad  vender  in  Limerick,  who  was  bawling  it  through 
the  streets  in  the  voice  of  a  stentor  : — 

*'  When  my  corpse  will  be  laid  on  a  table  along  the  room, 

With  a  white  sheet  on  me  down  to  my  toes, 

My  lawful  wile  by  me,  and  she  crying  most  bitterly, 

And  my  dear  loving  children  making  their  moans ! 

The  night  of  my  wake  long  steamers  of  tobacco, 

Cut  on  a  plate,  on  my  navel  for  fashioii's  sake, 

Moukl  candles  in  rows,  like  torches,  watching  me. 

And  I  cold  in  my  coffin  by  the  dawn  of  day.'' 
It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  merriment  is  in  ill  keeping  with  the  solemnity  of  the  death 
ch&mber,  and  that  very  disgraceful  scenes  are  or  rather  were,  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  the  whiskey 
being  always  abundant,  and  the  men  and  women  nothing  loath  to  partake  of  it  to  intoxication.* 

The  keener  is  usually  paid  for  her  services — the  charge  varying  from  a  crown  to  a  pound, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  employer.    They — 

"  live  upon  the  dead, 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour 
To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart's  not  sad.'' 
It  oiten  happens,  however,  that  the  family  has  some  friend  or  relation,  rich  in  the  gift  of  poetry; 


introduced  the  name  or  the  custom,  but  that  the  Greeks  were  in  Ireland  mi^l  perhaps  be  proved  from  the  Greek 
church  at  Trim,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  also  from  the  life  of  St.  Virgilius.  Bishop  of  Saltxburg,  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  Bishop  Dolxia,  a  Grecian,  who  followed  St.  Virgilius  out  of  Ireland.  Amongst  the  Romans 
there  were  women  called  Prcejicct,  who  uttered  conclamatio,  and  Virgil  speaking  of  Dido's  funeral  says,  *  F«- 
nUneoululatu  tecta  fremunu'  ''  The  analogy  betwe««n  the  Roman  and  Irifth  funeral  ceremony  before  this  ^v- 
eniment  of  the  Decemviri,  was  amazingly  sinking.  The  Keenaghers  or  Keeuers  (for  so  the  JPraeJiccB  nuUures 
are  called  by  the  Irish)  are  in  the  habit  of^ating  their  breasts,  tearing  their  hair,  and  wringing  their  hands.  Now 
we  find  the  folk>wing  law  relative  to  Roman  funerals,  among  those  oftbe  twelve  tat>les— '  Muiier  ne  faciem  car* 
pito'— '  MuUeres  genas  ne  radunto.'  The  antiquity  of  this  custom  is  thus  established  beyond  doubt,  and  secures 
fer  the  Irish  peasantry  the  sanction  of  ages  for  a  practice  which  a  stranger  might  otherwise  contemplate  with 
horror." 

♦  Two  English  (Sentlemen,  one  an  officer,  visiting  Killamey  a  few  years  ago,  were  exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  present  at  a  wake ;  and  as  their  stay  was  to  be  very  brief,  they  had  some  fear  that  their  curiosity 
was  not  likely  to  be  gratified.  The  carmen  who  drove  them,  overhearing  their  conversation,  at  once  removed 
all  dread  on  the  subject,  by  information  that  "  a  dacent  boy,  a  cousin  of^his,  died  suddenly  that  very  morning; 
and  sure  he  was  to  be  waked  that  night;  only  as  his  people  lived  far  up  the  mountain,  it  would  be  troublesome 
to  bring  him  into  the  town."  To  oUige  their  honors,  however,  the  thing  was  to  be  done.  Of  course  the  news 
was  followed  by  a  liberal  donation;  and  a  promise  of  whiskey  enough  to  make  the  party  merry.  ^  Evening  came, 
and  with  it  the  two  gentlemen.  The  body  of  "  my  poor  cousin"  was  laid  out  in  proper  style ;  the  empty  bet- 
ties  were  filled  by  contributions  from  the  strangers ;  and  an  ample  supply  of  pipes  and  tobacco  was  also  pro- 
cured. The  evening  commenced;  one  visitor  afVer  another  dropt  in ;  some  expressing  their  astonishment  and 
horror  at  finding  "  laid  out"  the  hearty  youog  man  they  walked  and  talked  with  yesterday.  The  affair  was 
proceeding  capitally ;  the  Enflisbmen  askin?  questions,  and  piusing  comments  upon  the  novel  and  singular 
scene;  until  after  some  remark  more  than  ordinarily  lu'iicrous^  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  was  observed  to  have  a 
sudden  twinge.  One  of  the  strangers  noted  the  fact,  and,  starting  up.  exclaimed,  "  By  Jove,  the  rascal  is  alive!" 
and  at  the  same  moment  thrust  a  lighted  cigar  against  his  cheek.  The  dead  man  instantly  started  op,  grave- 
elothes  aad  all.  made  a  rush  to  the  door,  fortunately  plunged  through  it,  and  ran  along  the  road,  pursued  by  the 
exasperated  officer.  The  dead  outran  the  living— or  there  might  have  been  a  wake  in  earnest.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  the  carman  and  his  friends  speedily  vanished. 
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and  who  will  for  love  of  her  kin  give  the  nnbonght  enlo^  to  the  memory  of  the  deceued.  The 
Irish  language,  bold,  forcible  and  comjirehensive,  fhll  of  the  most  striking  epithets  and  idiomatic 
beauties,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  either  praise  or  satire — its  blessings  are  singrularly  touching  and 
expressive,  and  its  curses  wonderfully  strong,  bitter  and  biting.  The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which 
both  are  uttered,  and  the  epigrammatic  force  of  each  concluding  stanza  of  the  keen,  generally 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  indifferent  spectator,  or  produce  a  state  of  terrible  excitement. 
The  dramatic  effect  of  the  scene  is  very  powerful :  the  darkness  of  the  death  chamber, 
illumined  only  by  candles  that  glare  upon  the  corpse,  the  manner  of  repetition  or  ac- 
knowledgement that  runs  round  when  the  keener  gives  out  a  sentence,  the  deep,  yet  suppress- 
ed sobs  of  the  nearer  relatives,  and  the  stormy,  uncontrollable  cry  of  the  widow  or  bereaved  hus- 
band, when  allusion  is  made  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  deceased — all  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
keen;  but  in  the  open  air,  winding  round  some  mountain  pass,  when  a  priest  or  person  greatly  be- 
loved and  respeeted,  is  carried  to  the  grave,  and  the  keen,  swelled  by  a  thousand  voices,  is  borne 
upon  the  mountain  echoes — it  is  then  absolutely  magnificent.* 

The  following  affords  an  idea  of  the  air  to  which  it  is  usually  chaunted. 
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This  keen  is  very  ancient,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  its  origin  is  supernatural,  as  it  is  said  to 
have  been  first  sung  by  a  chorua  of  invisible  spirits  in  the  air  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  early  kinp 
of  Ireland.  The  keener  having  finished  a  stanza  of  the  keen,  sets  up  the  wail  (indicated  in  the 
nrasic  by  the  saRibreve  at  the  conclusion)  in  which  all  the  mourners  join.  Then  a  momentary  si- 
lence ensues,  when  the  keener  commences  again,  and  so  on — each  stanza  ending  in  the  wail.  The 
keen  usually  consists  in  an  address  to  the  corpse,  asking  him,  "  Why  did  he  die .'  dbc.,  or  a  de- 
scription of  his  person,  qualifications,  riches,  &c."  ;  it  is  altogether  extemporaneous,  and  it  is 
sometimes  astonishing  to  observe  with  what  &cility  the  keener  will  put  the  verses  together,  and 
^ape  her  poetical  images  to  the  case  of  the  person  before  her.*  This,  of  eo arse,  can  only  appear 
^ongly  to  a  person  acquainted  with  the  language,  as  any  merit  which  these  compositions  possess 
«  much  obscured  in  a  translation. 

The  lamentation  is  not  always  confined  to  the  keener ;  any  one  present  who  has  the  **  gift" 
of  poetry  may  put  in  his  or  her  verse :  and  this  sometimes  occurs.  Thus  the  night  wears  away  in 
alternations  of  lamentation  and  silence,  the  arrival  of  each  new  friend  or  relative  of  the  deceased 
being,  as  already  observed,  the  signal  for  renewing  the  keen.  But  we  have  witnessed  the  arrivals 
of  persons  who,  instead  of  going  over  and  sitting  down  by  the  corpse  (which  indicated  an  inten- 
tion to  join  in  the  keen,)  fell  on  their  knees  immediately  on  entering,  and  offered  up  a  silent  pray- 
er for  the  repose  of  the  departed  soul.  The  intervals  m  the  keen  are  not,  however,  always  silent 
— they  are  often  filled  up  by  **  small  plays'*  on  the  part  of  the  young,  and  on  the  part  of  the  aged 
or  more  serious,  by  tales  of  farie  and  phantasie;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  have  the  oonversation 
varied  by  an  argument  on  religion,  for  even  in  the  most  remote  parts,  so  large  an  assemblage  is 
seldom  without  a  few  straggling  Protestants. 

*  Blr.  Beauford,  in  a  eommunieation  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  remarks,  that  "  the  modes  of  lamen- 
tation, aad  the  expressions  of  grief  by  sounds,  gestures,  and  ceremonies,  admit  of  an  almoat  infinite  variety.  So 
far  as  these  are  common  to  most  people,  they  have  very  little  to  attract  attention;  but  where  they  constitute  a  part 
of  national  character,  they  then  become  objects  of  no  incurious  speculation.  The  Irish,'' continues  that  gentle- 
man, ''have  been  always  remarkable  for  their  funeral  lamentations,  and  this  peculiarity  has  been  noticed 
by  almost  every  traveller  who  visited  them ;"  and  he  adds,  "  It  has  been  affirmed  of  the  Irish,  that  to  cry 
was  more  natural  to  them  than  to  any  other  nation ;  and  at  length  the  Irish  cry  became  proverbia]." 

t  The  facility  of  producing  rfajmes  in  Irish  arises  from  this,  that  voeal  rhymes  are  sufficient  lor  poetry.  Pro- 
vided the  ekisiBg  vowels  be  ine  same,  like  eonsoaants  are  nnneeessary  ceatrary  to  the  laws  of  rhyme  m  other 
tengnes. 
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The  keener  it  almost  inyariablj  an  aged  woman ;  or  if  she  be  eomparattrely  yoonif,  the  habits 
of  her  life  make  her  look  old.  We  remember  one,  whom  the  artist  has  pictured  from  our  des- 
cription; we  can  nerer  for^t  a  scene  in  which  she  played  a  conspicnons  part.  A  yoan|f  man  had 
been  shot  by  the  police  as  he  was  resisting  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  was  of  "  decent  people," 
and  had  a  **  fiiie  wake."  The  woman,  when  we  entered  the  apartment,  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  bj 


the  Bide  of  the  corpse.  Her  long  black  uncombed  locks  were  hanging  about  her  shoulders;  her 
eyes  were  the  deep  set  greys  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  which  are  capable  of  every  expression, 
fi-om  the  bitterest  hatred  and  the  direst  revenge  to  the  softest  and  warmest  affection.  Her  large 
blue  cloak  was  confined  at  her  throat ;  but  not  so  closely  as  to  conceal  the  ontline  of  her  figure, 
thin  and  gaunt,  but  exceedingly  lithesome. — When  she  an  se,  as  if  by  sadden  inspiration,  first 
holding  out  her  hands  over  the  body,  and  then  tossing  them  wildly  above  her  head,  she  continued 
her  chaunt  in  a  low  monotonous  tone,  occasionally  breaking  into  a  style  earnest  and  animated ;  and 
using  every  variety  of  attitude  to  give  emphasis  to  her  words,  and  enforce  her  description  of  the  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities  of  the  deceased :  **Swiiland  sure  waj  his  foot,"  she  said,**on  hill  and  valley. 
His  shadow  struck  terror  to  his  foes  ;  he  could  look  the  sun  in  the  face  like  an  eetgle ;  the  whirl  of  his 
weapon  through  the  air  was  fast  and  terrible  as  the  lightning.  There  had  been  full  and  plenty 
in  his  father's  house,  and  the  traveller  never  left  it  empty ;  but  the  tyrants  had  taken  all  except 
his  heart*s  blood— and  that  they  took  at  last.  The  girls  of  the  mojantain  may  cry  by  the  running 
streams,  and  weep  for  the  flower  of  the  country — ^but  he  would  return  no  more.  He  was  the  last 
of  his  father's  house  ;  but  his  people  were  many  both  on  hill  and  valley ;  and  they  would  revenge 
his  death  !"  Then,  kneeling,  she  clenched  her  hands  together,  and  cursed  bitter  curses  against 
whoever  had  aimed  the  fatal  bullet--«urses  which  illustrate  but  too  forcibly  the  fervor  of  Irish 
hatred.  ♦*  May  the  light  fade  from  your  eyes,  so  that  you  may  never  see  what  you  love  !  May 
the  grass  grow  at  your  door  !     May  you  fade  into  nothing  like  snow  in  summer  !     May  your  own  ' 
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blood  riie  tftioft  ye,  and  the  sweetest  drink  ye  take  be  the  bittberest  eop  of  sorrow !  May  jt  die 
withoat  benefit  of  priest  or  cler^ !"  To  each  of  her  curses  there  was  a  deep  ^  Amen,"  which  tk 
ban  caointhe  paosed  to  hear,  and  then  resnmed  her  maledictions.  Akin  to  this  b  another  keen,  of 
which  we  have  been  favored  with  a  translation  : — A  keen,  by  a  poor  widow  on  her  two  sou,  exe- 
cuted for  tretson,  on  the  testimony  of  a  perjured  informer,  whose  name  it  appears  wtsHngb: 
translated  as  literally  as  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  will  permiL 

'  **  My  belored,  my  faithAil  boys, 
When  yesterday  your  case  was  called. 
Soon  started  up  Hagb, 
How  msjiy  ftlseboods  did  be  not  swear, 
That  would  hang  men  a  hundred  aiid  one. 
Then  shook  the  court  to  its  foondatioiis, 
The  earth  shook,  and  the  skies, 
The  bolt  of  heaven  fell. 
It  blasted  the  bloom  of  the  trees, 
It  stepped  the  song  of  the  birds, 
Alas !  Alas !  a  thousand  times. 
That  the  bolt  fell  not  on  Hugh. 

"  Evil  befal  the  grand  Jury,  and  the  judge; 
Evil  befal  the  twelve  who  tried  you. 

**  That  did  not  look  upon  your  brows, 
To  see  the  bloom  of  youth  there. 
And  give  arms  to  each  upon  his  shoulders, 
And  send  you  beyond  the  waters  fiur  away ; 
For  even  then  your  mether  would  hope  for  you. 
O,  that  she  was  not  your  judge  or  your  jury ! 
She  would  spend  days  twenty  and  one 
Without  or  food,  or  drink. 
That  she  might  save  her  boys.^ 

The  following  is  brief,  but  contains  a  volume  of  Irish  history.  A  female  member  of  the 
McCarthy  More  family  dying  in  indigence,  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  the  shoulders  of  peuaati; 
her  coffin  supported  by  poles.  An  old  woman  named  Mary  Riordan,  celebrated  in  the  soath  fee 
her  oaoines,  seemg  her  thus  borne  to  her  last  home,  pronounced  the  following  lamentation : 


"  O  mo  carathu  as  mo  runcri, 
A  gaoil  na  prunci. 
As  na  Carbach  eoolmui, 
A  mead  na  diag  a  nan  div^ 
As  nar  vaag  a  thniliV) 
Don  dan  do  rug  cuathiS) 
D'iana  Muiscri, 
Ad  vreh  er  da  stumpitt) 
Tbri  do  duhiv.'' 


«  O  my  love,  my  heart's  love. 
Thou  kin  of  princes. 
The  yellow-haired  McCarthys— 
Of  those  who  went  not  into  exile, 
Or  were  not  drowned  in  the  waves, 
The  children  whom  a  countess  bore 
To  the  Earl  of  Muskerry. 
Carried  on  iwo  poor  sticks 
Throughout  thine  own  territory." 


Another  caome  of  this  woman*s  has  been  preserved ;  she  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mioit 
Vaan — «« White  Mary" — this  being  a  distinctive  title  of  her  kindred,  perhaps  from  the  color  of 
their  hair.  An  indigent  stranger,  an  itinerant  vender  of  small  wares,  died  at  a  farmstead.  The 
neighbors  attended  his  poor  wake  ;  and  among  them  was  this  woman.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
some  one  said,  **  It  is  a  pity  to  let  him  lie  there  like  a  cow  or  a  horse  ;  get  up,  Mary,  and  say  some- 
thing over  him."  "  What  can  I  say  ?"  she  answered ;  *'  1  know  nothing  about  him."  She  wu 
prevailed  upon ;  and  thus  began : — 

''  Approach  me,  women : 
If  you  grieve  not  for  him  who  lies  here, 
You  have  yourselves  lost  many  friends.'' 
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In  this  manner  she  continued  to  appeal  to  their  private  feeling  and  aorrtfw* — remtndinf  one  of 
the  loss  ef  a  husband,  another  of  a  lorer,  another  of  a  father ;  and  wwked  upon  their  feelings  to 
such  a  degree,  that  everj  woman  present  was  soon  in  tears,  and  all  of  them  rose  with  one  accord, 
and  over  the  corpse  of  the  unknown  indulged  each  her  own  private  grief. 

Besides  eaoinet,  extempore  compositions  over  the  dead,  thirrias^  or  written  elegies  deserve 
mention.  They  are  composed  almost  exclusively  by  men,  as  the  cabinet  are  by  women.  Many 
of  them  are  of  no  mean  pretensions  as  efibrts  of  genius.  Specimens  are  to  be  found  in  manu- 
script in  the  house  ef  every  peasant  who  cultivates  the  language  of  his  country.  They  diflfer  fVom 
the  keens  in  little  more  than  that  they  are  written  with  more  regard  to  metre.  The  measure,  is 
English  called  keroie,  is  the  most  common,  and  suits  them  best. 

We  might  greatly  extend  this  portion  of  our  inquiries ;  but,  however  interesting  to  some,  we 
should  do  so  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  portion  of  our  readers.  The  fbl- 
lowing,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  transcribe ;  it  is  a  translation  from  the  original  Irish  by 
Mr.  Callanan,  the  poet,  whose  lines  on  Oougane  Barra  we  have  already  quoted.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  composition  of  **  a  fosterer"  of  Morty  Oge  0*Sullivan,  the  chieftain  of  Berehaven,  who  was 
shot  in  attempting  to  resist  the  service  of  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a 
gentleman,  his  near  neighbor.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Cork,  lashed  to  the  stem  of  a  king's 
cutter,  and  towed  through  the  ocean.  His  head  was  subsequently  exposed  on  the  gaol  of  that 
city.     He  was,  it  is  said,  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  f<^owers. 

**  The  son  on  Ivera  no  longer  shines  brightly  ; 
The  voice  of  her  music  no  longer  is  sprightly  i 
No  more  to  her  maidens  the  light  dance  is  dear, 
Since  the  death  of  our  darling,  O^ullivan  Bear. 

''  ScuHy,  thoQ  fake  oae !  you  basely  betrayed  him 
In  his  strong  hear  of  need,  when  thy  right  band  should  aid  him  I 
He  fed  thee,  heclad  thee,  you  had  all  could  delight  thee, 
You  left  him,  you  sold  him :  may  Heaven  requite  thee ! 

**  SeuHy,  may  aB  kinds  of  evil  attend  thee ! 
On  thy  dark  road  of  Hfe,  may  no  kmd  one  befriend  thee  \ 
Blay  fevers  long  burn  thee,  aad  agues  long  frsese  thee ! 
May  the  strong  hand  of  God  in  his  red  anger  seise  thee ! 

"  Had  he  died  calmly,  I  would  not  deplore  him, 
Or  if  the  wild  strife  of  the  sea-war  closed  o'er  bhn  5 
But  with  ropes  round  his  white  limbs,  through  ocean  to  trail  him, 
Like  a  fish  after  slaughter,— 'tb  therefbie  I  wail  him. 

''  Long  may  the  curse  of  his  people  pursue  them  5 
Scully,  that  sold  him,  and  soldier  that  slew  him ! 
One  glimpse  of  Heaven's  light,  may  they  see  never ! 
May  the  hearth-stone  of  bell  be  their  best  bed  for  ever ! 

"  In  the  hole  which  the  vile  hands  of  solcBers  had  made  thee, 
Unhooored,  unshrouded,  and  headless  they  laid  thee ; 
No  sigh  to  regret  thee,  no  eye  to  rain  o'er  thee : 
No  dirge  to  lament  thee,  no  friend  to  deplore  thee. 

"  Dear  bead  of  my  dariing!  how  gory  and  pale 
These  aged  eyes  see  thee,  high  spiked  on  their  gaol ! 
Thy  cheek  in  the  summer  sun  ne*er  shall  grow  warm ; 
Nor  that  eye  e'er  catch  light,  but  the  flash  of  the  storm. 

''  A  eorse,  blessed  ocean,  is  on  thy  green  water. 
From  the  haven  of  Cork  to  Ivera  of  slaughter ! 
Since  thy  billows  were  dyed  with  the  red  wounds  of  fear, 
Of  Muiertacb  Oge,  our  CSulUvan  Bear." 
The  wake  usually  lasts  two  days ;  sometimes  it  is  extended  to  three,  and  occasionally  to  (bur. 
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Where  the  •lUTivon  are  "  poer  and  proud,**  howeTer,  the  bodj  is  consigned  to  earth  witkb 
twentj-foar  honrs  aAer  death ;  for  it  is  obvions  that  the  expenditure  is  too  great  to  albw  of  iti 
oonti nuance  longer  than  is  absoUielj  necessary.  When  the  corpse  is  about  to  be  taken  out,  the 
wail  becomes  most  violent;  but  as  then  nature  is  most  predominant,  it  is  leas  muMual.  Before  the 
coffin  is  nailed  down,  each  of  the  relatives  and  triends  kisses  the  corpse,  then  the  coffin  ii  broofht 
oat  and  placed  on  chairs  before  the  door ;  and  in  some  districts,  the  candles  (which  from  the  fint 
were  kept  constantly  lighted)  are  brought  oat  also,  and  placed  on  other  chairs  in  the  same  relitife 
position  they  occupied  within,  and  they  are  not  taken  away  until  the  coffiais  settled  in  the  beua, 
nnd  the  procession  beginning  to  more. 

The  funerals  are  invariably  attended  by  a  numeroas  concoorse;  some  from  affectioB  to  the 
deceased :  others,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  a  neighbor ;  and  a  large  proportion,  becanae  time  ii  of 
small  value,  and  a  day  unemployed  is  not  looked  upon  in  the  Hght  of  money  lost.  No  inTititiofii 
are  ever  issued.  Among  the  upper  classes,  females  seldom  accompany  the  moumerato  the  gntTt; 
but  among  the  peasantry  the  women  always  assemble  largely. 

The  procession,  unless  the  churchyard  is  very  near,  (which  is  seldom  the  case)  coasiata  moit- 
ly  of  equestrians — the  women  being  mounted  behind  the  men  on  pillions ;  but  there  are  alao  a  aan- 
ber  of  cars,  of  every  variety.  The  wail  rises  and  dies  away,  at  intervals,  like  the  fitful  bieex^ 
On  coming  to  a  cress  road  it  is  customary,  in  some  places,  for  the  followers  to  stop  and  offi»  op 
a  prayer  for  the  departed  soul ;  and  in  passing  through  a  town  or  village,  they  alwaya  make  & 
circuit  round  the  site  of  an  ancient  cross.*  In  former  times  the  scene  at  a  wake  was  re-enacted 
with  infinitely  less  decorum  in  the  church-yard ;  and  country  fhnerals  were  often  disgraced  bj 
riot  and  confusion.  Itinerant  venders  of  whiskey  always  mingled  among  the  crowd,  and  fiMud 
ready  markets  for  their  inflammatory  merchaDdiae.  Party  fights  were  consequently  very  common; 
persons  were  frequently  set  to  guard  the  ground  where  it  was  expected  an  obnoxious  indiridail 
was  about  to  be  interred ;  and  it  often  happened  that,  after  such  conflicts,  tiie  vanquished  party 
have  returned  to  the  grave,  disinterred  the  body,  and  left  it  exposed  on  the  highway .t  The  ho^ 
ror  against  suicide  is  so  great  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  body  of  a  wretehed 
man,  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime,  remaining  for  weeks  without  interment — partiea  hafini 
been  set  to  watch  every  neighboring  church  yard  to  prevent  its  being  deposited  in  that  which  thej 
consider  belongs  peculiarly  to  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  two  funerals  meet  at  the  same  churchyard,  a  contest  immediately 
takes  place  to  know  which  will  enter  first;  and  happily  if,  descrying  each  other  at  a  distance,  it  s 
only  a  contest  of  speed ;  for  it  is  often  a  contest  of  strength,  terminating  in  bloodshed  and  eome- 
times  in  death.  This  arises  from  a  belief  that  the  last  person  buried  in  a  churchyard  is  employed 
in  bringing  water  to  his  fellow-tenants  of  the  "  narrow  house,'*  until  he  is  relieved  in  turn  by  the 
arrival  of  a  new  sojourner  in  the  dreary  regions  of  mortality. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  have  always  held  in  exceeding  abhorrence  the  practice  of  dii- 
interring  the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  science  ;  and  the  men  who,  in  former  timea,  were 
employed  by  surgeons  to  procure  "subjects,**  always  held  their  lives  by  very  slight  tenurca4- 


•  Thus  a  corpse,  passinr  through  Fethard,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  is  always  carried  round  the  poaip, 
because  the  old  cross  stood  there  in  former  times^  and  there  is  acartain  gate  of  the  same  town  (for  a  eoasidert* 
ble  part  of  the  fortifications  remain),  through  which  a  corpse  is  never  carried,  thuugh  in  their  dueet  eoune,!*' 
cause  it  was  through  that  gate  thai  Cromwell  entered  the  town. 

t  In  Aurust,  1839,  our  mformant  saw  lyinf  amongst  the  nettles  hi  the  burial-greaad  at  Mucross^  a  eoffiB,ihi 
lid  of  which  bad  been  removed,  and  in  it  there  lay  ezpoaed  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  cnnoaity,  a  bod)  io  aa 
awful  state  of  decomposition,  which  had  been  left  there  by  its  relations,  because  they  were  not  strong  eaoogii  ts 
possess  themselves  of  some  particular  nook  in  the  abbey,  which  was  defended  by  the  fiiends  of  a  body  alreadr 
'. L=_..  .L.        .J  ..  .         J  *  -  failing  to  do  so,  threw  the  coflSn  mto  the  netllet,aad 


u  possession ;  which  this  party  would  have  exhumed,  but 
aufiered  it  to  remain  unbuned. 

X  A  distinguished  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  Cork,  Dr  Woodrofie,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 


rofie  described  the  scene  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  in  which  we  should  vainly  attempt  to  follow  him.  The 
**  neighbors,'^  poor  as  well  as  rich,  had  gradually  strolled  into  the  room  in  which  the  corpM  lay ;  and  the  l>a^ 
row  chamber  was  cmwded.  The  departed  had  been  loved  and  respected  bv  all ;  and  there  was  •wj'**'* 
signs  of  earnest  sympathy  in  his  fate.  The  agony  of  the  bereaved  househoM  was  absolutely  appalling.  The 
doctor  tried  several  ezperimenta  with  a  view  to  restore  life— or  rather  to :  atiaO^  ^  eager  demands  of  tbe  sv^ 
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Indeed,  the  sorgeoni  themselves  were  generallj  objeets  of  stispioioii,  and  not  nnfteqoently  of  dis- 
like. In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  disinterment,  we  have  known  parties  watch  the  grave 
night  after  night — always  in  large  groups,  and,  in  those  days,  never  without  an  abundant  supply 
of  whiskey.  To  many  of  the  country  churchyards— (the  church  having  vanished  ages  ago)-^« 
rude  hovel  is  attached,  where  the  parties  may  sit  at  night ;  and  .where  some  man  is  paid  to  watch, 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  persons. 

The  most  touching  and  sad,  though  interesting  fhneral,  we  ever  attended,  was  at  Mucross, 
daring  our  recent  visit.  It  was  a  damp  and  somewhat  gloomy  morning,  and  the  waiter,  who  en- 
tered fully  into  our  desire,  told  us,  with  evident  pleasure,  that  *<  we  were  in  great  luck,  for  two 
widows'  sons  were  to  be  buried  that  day ," — adding,  *'  I'm  sorry  for  their  trouble,  but  sure  it  was 
before  them;  and  as  they  could  not  get  over  it,  and  as  you  had  the  curiosity  to  see  it,  I'm  glad 
they're  to  come  to-day.' 

We  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  as  it  were,  from  the  Cloghreen  entrance  to  Mu- 
cross, to  arrive  at  the  gate  appropriated  for  the  passage  of  the  dead  to  their  last  homes.  Long 
before  we  could  see  any  portion  of  the  crowd,  we  heard  the  keen  swelling  on  the  ear,  now  loud 
and  tremulous,  anon  low,  and  dying,  dying  away.  Keening  has  fallen  into  disuse  io  this  district ; 
but  the  Kerry  keen  was  more  like  what  we  imagine  the  wild  wail  of  the  Banshee  to  be,  than  the 
demonstration  of  human  sorrow.  The  body  had  been  placed  in  a  plain  coffin,  what,  in  England, 
would  be  called  a  shell ;  and  this  was  put  upon  a  very  eonmon  hearse,  not  unlike  a  four-post  bed, 
drawn  by  an  active  but  miserable-looking  borse.  The  widowed  mother,  shrouded  in  her  blue 
eloak,  sat  beside  the  coffin  ;  and  when  the  keeners  cried  the  loudest,  she  rocked  her  body  to  and 
fro,  and  clasped  her  bands,  as  if  to  mark  the  beatings  of  her  stricken  heart  Those  who  followed 
were  evidently  the  poorer  class  ot  artisans  from  the  town  of  KiUamey,  and  peasants  of  the 
neighborhood ;  yet  they  were  orderly  and  well'behaved-^no  drunken  man  disturbed  the  mournful 
eefomeny.  The  hnnUe  grave  was  dug,  net  by  any  appointed  sexlon,  but  by  a  **  neighbor,"  and 
befbre  if  was  half-finished,  the  other  funeral  we  bad  been  told  of  had  filled  another  comer  of  the 
churchyard.  This  one  had  no  hired  keetters,  yet  there  was  no  li<ek  of  tears,  and  sighs,  and  bitter 
wailiags.  To  as  it  was  a  wild  and  singular  scene.  While  the  narrow  and  shallow  graves  were 
preparing,  the  mothers  were  crouching  at  the  head  of  each  coffin.  The  deep  bhie  hoods  complete- 
ly concealed  each  countenance ;  and  se  alike  in  attitude  was  one  to  the  other,  that  they  could  not 
lnv»  been  distinguished  apart.  Groups  of  men  and  beys  were  sesttered  throoghont  the  ohureb- 
yard^  In  the  distance,  a  yonng  girl  was  kneeling  beside  a  grave  r  sometimes  she  wept,  and  then 
threw  herself  upon  the  green  sward  with  every  demonstration  of  agony.  Not  heeding  the  erowd, 
who  waited  patiently  tor  the  lowering  of  tiie  coffins,  twd  aged  women  were  seated,  nridwity  be- 
tween the  two  fhikei^  parties,  on  a  broad  flat  stone,  intent  upon  observing  both :  like  the  cwmes 
in  IbO  Bride  of  LMsmermeor,  they  diseonrsed  of  the  departed. 
»  And  which  of  the  two  widdy  women  do  yon  pity  nMst,  Ally?" 

•«  Ooh  and  troth,  by  dis  and  by  dat,  I  ean't  tell.  Sore  i  sow  Mary  O'Sullivan's  boy  alive  and 
well  yesterday  momin*,  an'  he  said-*it  was  mighty  quare-^'  Motiier,'  says  he  to  her,  an*  he 
going  eut  at  the  door—" 

vivera ;  for  he  well  knew  that  all  humao  cfibrU  were  vain.  Evetfy  miattte,  the  nolher  nmnsured,  **  Doctor,  doe- 
tor  ffive  roe  back  my  good  son  V^  At  ieoglh,  he  prepared  to  depart,  when  the  half-frantic  woman  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  in  a  very  anffry  voice,  "  I  say,  you  shal!  give  me  back  my  brave  son !"  The  doctor 
placed  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  deep  and  impressive  tone*  while  the  whole  room  was  hushed, 
"  Womun  apply  to  God— con  /  raise  the  Jeadf^^  Instantly,  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  was  broken  by  a  voice 
sereaanBg  oat  from  a  far  eoraer  of  the  apartment,  '<  Raise  the  dead !  raise  the  dead !  that  ye  can,  ye  thievinr 
viUaiii---Sdn't  ye  take  my  poor  mother  out  of  her  qaiet  grave,  m  Douglas  chsrchyard,  bare  three  weeks  ago  7" 
On  another  occasion,  the  doctor  driving  in  one  of  the  hired  cars  from  Passage  to  Cork,  observed  that  a  pretty 
yomur  eounur  girl  was  his  feUow-travellcr ;  and  oh  returning  at  night  found  she  was  again  in  his  company.— 
Thewoomstnioe  led  to  a  eonversation  j  and  the  girl  told  hmiskeliad  been  to  Kilcrea  to  see  her  grandmother 
buried  for  the  robber-doctor  had  sworn  he  would  have  the  old  woman's  body  j  and  she  (the  grand-daughter)  had 
sworn  to  baulk  him.  Our  readers  will  easily  imagine  that  a  curious  and  amusing  scene  ensued  j  the  unsuspect- 
ing eifl  frankly  ezplaifiiog  the  mode  she  had  adopted  to  keep  her  oath  j  which  ooosisted  principally  in  her  hav- 
iac  teterred  the  boc  y  in  a  rciaeie  oonier  of  the  old  abbey,  and  covered  it  with  large  stones.  The  dialegue  was 
tenninaled  only  by  the  doetor^s- saying,  '*  Well,  if  Dr.  woodroflTe  said  be  would  have  her,  yon  ma^  be  sure  he 
will  koso  his  wofd— for  I  am  Dr.  Woodrefie.''  The  astonished  and  terrified  girl  screamed  to  the  driver  to  step 
iji^e^r'^^spiuag  ofi**— ran  back  to  Cork— instantly  proceeded  to  Kilerea,  a  distance  of  several  mrfefti  and  haviii|f 
ezplamdaer  ^se»  had  no  diffieohy  in  procuring  assistance  Io  remove  her  old  grandmoctaer  trom  the  place  she 
bad.  in  her  simplicity,  pointed  out  to  the  very  person  from  whom  she  mmt  desired  to  conceal  it.  4 
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"  Did  he  tarn  back  to  say  it,  alana  ?'*  intermpted  tbe  first  speaker. 

"He  did." 

**  Inugh !  Inagh  !  see  that  now.  I  wonder  he  hadn't  better  sinse  than  to  torn  back  of  a  Sat- 
urdaj  mornin*." 

"  ^  Mother,'  sajs  he,  *^what  a  handful  you*!!  have  of  white  silver  to-night,  and  I  in  wcrk  1 1 
the  week !' " 

***  €rod  bless  yoa,  my  darlint,  Amin  !'  she  answered,  and  then  he  came  abont  and  kissed  her. 
Oh,  wasn't  she  turned  intirely  from  life  when,  in  less  than  an  boor  afler,  he  was  brought  in  a 
corpse,  and  he  her  only  comfort  and  help  !  1  remember  her  a  fine  brave-looking  woman,  and  see 
what  she  is  now.    Well,  Qod  look  down  upon  us  all  !*' 

"  Tarra !  amen — ^there's  Betsy  Doolan  out  there,  showing  her  bran  new  shawl  at  a  funeral! 
Well,  the  consate  of  some  people  !     Do  you  know  where  the  up  funeral  is  from  '*' 

"  T'otlier  side  of  Mangertoo,  they  say — an  only  son  too  !'* 

*•  Oh  Peggy,  you  aint  in  aimest,  are  ye  ?" 

"  Fait,  it's  as  thrue  as  gospel.  Ally ;  or  may  I  never  light  another  pipe — ^two  lone  women's 
only  sons :  aint  it  a  sorrowful  sight  ?  But  her  boy  was  going  off  in  a  consumption  this  many  a 
day:  and  sure  that  was  same  comfort  to  her,  to  have  him  left  in  the  sight  of  her  eyes,  and  left  to  do 
what  she  could  for  him  till  the  last;  that  was  some  comfort.  Holy  Mary !  did  ye  hear  that  cry 
from  Widdy  O'SuUivan  ?    What  aUs  her?    I—" 

^*  Tah !  they've  got  down  on  her  husband's  coffin,  and  she  can't  abide  his  bones  being  disturb- 
ed, and  small  blame  to  her ;  he  was  a  dacent  man.  Tah  !  yah  !  *heaf  to  that  screech,  it  bates  tbe 
head-keener  of  them  all — ^the  strength  of  the  trouble  of  the  widdy's  heart  was  in  it;  poor  eray- 
thur !  the  Lord  above  look  down  and  comfort  ye." 

"  I  wonder  will  any  of  the  qutlity  in  Killamey  look  to  her  ?  It*s  a  pity  my  Lady  Kenmare's 
not  in  it;  sure  she  looks  to  every  poor  cray  thnr  that  wants.  Oh,thin,  sure  the  power  of  the  blessings 
•he  resaves  from  the  poor  will  carry  her  sowl  to  heaven  !  Its  a  comfortable  blanket  1  had  fttm 
her  last  frost.    May  jihe  have  aU  her  heart's  delight  to  the  end  of  her  days." 

"  Some  people  have  grate  luck,"  said  the  other  woman,  with  a  sneer ;  "  but  by  dis  and  by  dtt, 
I  never  made  a  poor  month  to  the  quality." 

^*  And  the  dickons  thank  ye  for  your  perliteness,  and  the  man  that  owns  ye  in  constant  woi%  ; 
not  like  a  poor  craylhur  such  as  me,  who  has  no  head^  God  help  us,  these  ten  years,  to  think  ler 
the  childhre-^-only  our  own  two  hands  to  gather  for  them  and  ourselves  the  scrapings  of  the 
earth/" 

At  last  we  saw  the  coffin  lowered,  but  a  little  way  beneath  the  turf,  and  the  humble  grave  was 
quickly  filled.  There  was  no  priest  of  any  description  present,  nor  do  the  Catholic  priests  in  gen- 
eral attend  the  humble  funerals.  This  we  think  exceedingly  improper;  it  is  distinctly  and  posi- 
tively his  duty — a  duty  he  owes  to  ihe  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  and  yet  the  victim  of  sudden 
death  had  prayers,  many  and  sincere,  offered  ap  orer  his  grave  !  When  the  coffin  was  completely 
covered,  and  the  friendly  grare-digger  threw  down  his  spade,  every  person  in  the  churchyard 
knelt  down ;  the  men  uncovered  their  heads,  the  females  clasped  their  hands ;  the  very  children 
crowded  to  the  spot,  and  knelt  reverently  and  silently  under  tbe  canopy  of  heaven ;  there  was  no 
word  spoken  —  no  sentence  uttered  ;  the  desolate  widow  even  suppressed  the  sobbings  of  her 
broken  heart ;  and  thus  the  people  remained  prostrate,  perhaps  for  several  minutes.  When  they 
arose,  the  funeral  h  >wl  broke  forth  afresh,  in  all  its  powerful  and  painful  modulations. 

The  other  funeral  was  soon  over ;  and  the  people  from  beyond  the  mountain  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  those  who  dwelt  in  the  town.  Afler  a  little  time,  their  immediate  friends — for  the  poor 
are  the  friends  of  the  poor — persuaded  the  widows  to  rise  from  tbe  eanh,  and  their  tottering  limbs 
were  supported  with  the  most  tender  care,  while  every  epithet  to  soften  and  sheer  was  used  to- 


*  In  Ireland,  as  we  have  said,  tbey  keen  their  rdativen  but  a  abort  time  from  the  grave,  aAer  death.  We 
expressed  much  pain  at  thiit  hurrying  m  >rUility  to  decay.  **  Yah !"  said  an  old  Kerry  man  '  *  sore  they  roold  not 
afiord  to  koep  it  longer,  even  the  richest  of  un.**  "  How  do  mean  '  aflTord,'  my  good  friend  T  the  dead  rrqoire 
DO  entenainmeiii."  "  Avwk !  no;  hut  tbe  living  do.  8ure  no  one  woald  lave  a  corpse  widout  rompsny.  and 
compuny  muM  have  welcome ;  and  how  coaM  they  afford  ihe  entertainment  for  more  tbsn  three  da>s  at  diomT 
Sure  they  never  turn  the  neighbors  out  while  the  corpse  is  ia  5  that's  the  custom  of  the  eountry,  my  lady,  yoa 
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wirds  them      Much  that  was  said  was  in  thi^  native  Irish,  and  of  that  we  understood  little;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  mistaiie  the  eager  looks  and  sympathising  U^ars  of  many  wh<i  were  presi^nt. 

It  so  happened  that  the  two  widows  met  when  leaving  the  place  where  their  last  earthly  blees- 
infs  were  oonsij^ned  to  the  earth.  ^^  i*m  sorry  tot  your  trouble,  my  poor  woman,*  said  ihe  moun- 
tain  widow  to  the  townswoman. 

'*  Thank  ye,  and  kindly  toe;  the  Lord's  hand  is  heavy  on  us  both  ;**  she  replied,  looking  ear- 
nestly,  and  yet  with  an  altfiost  meaningless  gaze  on  the  widow  who  addressed  her,  and  who  was  a 
muc  1  younger  woman.  '^  Two  only  sons,  '  she  added — **  they  tell  me,  two  only  boys,  yours  and 
mine,  and  we  to  be  lefl!  but  not  for  long.  Tell  me,  avourneen*' — and  she  laid  h^r  hand  on  her 
arm,  and  peered  into  her  face — **  did  your  boy  die  hard  9*** 

*^  God  be  praised  !  he  did  not;  he  wasted  away  without  any  pain  or  trouble.  Long  summer 
days  and  winter  nights  I  watched  and  prayed  for  him — my  gra  boy  !  but  the  Lord  took  him  for 
the  best,  if  I  could  only  think  so.'*  She  paused  to  weep,  while  the  people  round  her — some  in 
Irish,  seme  in  English — exclaimed,  "God  comfort  her!" — **the  Lord  look  down  on  her!** — 
«'  Holy  Mary  pity  her  !**_«>  Well,  she  has  great  strength  intirely.**  "  The  breath  led  him,*'  she  ' 
added    "  as  easy  as  the  down  of  the  wild  rush  leaves  its  stem.'* 

"Then  thank  Grod  always,"  said  the  old  woman — "  thank  God  that  he  did  not  die  hard  !  the 
neighbors  will  tell  ye  how  I  lost  mine.  He  was  alive  yesterday  ;  ay,  he  was  as  full  of  strength 
as  the  finest  deer  on  Glena,  and  what  is  he  now.'  Oh!  but  death  was  hard  on  him;  I  didn't 
know  his  face  when  1  looked  in  it!  think  of  that,  my  poor  woman,  think  of  that;  the  mother 
that  bore  him  didn  t  know  his  face !  Oh !  it's  a  fine  thing  to  have  an  easy  death,  and  time  to  make 
our  souls.  Holy  Mary !"  and  she  commenced  repeating  the  litany  to  the  Virgin  with  inconceiv- 
able rapidity,  while  her  face  wore  the  cadaverous  hue  of  death,  and  her  eyes  gleamed  like  lamps 
in  a  sepulchre. 

•*  She's  turnin*  light-headed,"  said  a  man  in  the  crowd.  "  Get  her  home,  Peggy,  the  throa- 
ble  is  too  strong  for  her,  intirely,  and  no  wonder." 


*  This  means — **  Did  be  suffer  severely  at  the  last  7" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


▲  FRlKlfU    IN   VEXD    18    ▲    IRIK2fD    lH     DEXD. 

Ruahbrook  and  Jane  returned  to  their  cottage; 
Jtoe  closed  the  door,  and  threw  liereelt  into  her 
husband's  arms.  *You  are  saved,  at  least,'  she 
cried ;  *thank  Hearen  for  that !  Tou  are  spared. 
Alas !  we  do  not  know  bow  much  we  lore  tUl 
danger  comes  upon  us.' 

Rashbrook  was  much  affected ;  he  loved  his 
wife,  and  had   good  reason  (o  love  her.    Jane 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  not  vet  thirty ;  tall  in 
her  person,  her  head  was  finely  formed,  yet  ap- 
parently small  for  her  height ;  her  features  were 
ruH  of  expression  and  sweetness.    Had  she  been 
L  orn  to  a  high  station,  she  would  have  been  con- 
si  dered  one  of  the  greatest  belles.    As  it  was, 
sb(e  was  loved  by  those  around  her ;  and  there 
w.Vs  a  dignity  and  commanding  air  about  her 
wnich  won   admiration   and  respect.     No  one 
coi^ld  feel  more  deeply  than  she  did  the  enormity 
oft  he  offence  committed  by  her  husband;  and 
jet  never  in  any  moment  sii;ce  her  marriage  did 
•he  cling  so  earnestly  and  so  closely  by  I'im  as 
•he  iUd  now.    She  was  of  that  bold  and  daring 
temperament,  that  she  could  admire  the  courage 
that  propelled  to  the  crime,  while  the  crime  it- 
self ehe  abhorred.    It  was  not,  thererore,  any- 
thio^K  surprising  that,  at  such  a  moment,  in  a 
husb  and  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  she  thought 
more  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed  than 
the  di  ^  of  the  crime  which  had  been  committed. 
To  d.o  R'ishbrook  himself  justice,  his  person 
and  min  d  were  of  no  plebeian  mould.    He  was 
a  daring,  venturous  fellow,  ready  at  any  emer- 
gency, coc**!  and  collected  in  danger,  had  a  plea- 
sure in  the  excitement  created  by  the  difficulty 
and  risk  attending  hii  nocturnal  pursuits,  caring 
little  or  nothing  for  the  profits.    He,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  had  not  beeo  neglected  la  point  of 
education ;    he  had  been  bom  in  humble  life, 
and  had,  by  enlisting,  ehosen  a  path  by  which 
advaneement  became  hnpossible;  but,  had  Rash- 
brook  been  an  officer  ins^^adof  a  common  soldier, 
his  talents  would  probably  have  been  directed 
to  more  noble  channels,  and  the  poacher  and 
pilferer  for  his  captain  night  hare  exerted  his 
dexteritv  se  as  to  have  gained  honorable  men- 
tion.   His  courage  had  dways  been  remarkable, 
and  he  was  looked  npon  by  his  officers,  and  so 
he  was  by  his  companions,  as  the  most  steady 
and  collected  man  under  fire  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  company. 

We  are  the  creatures  of  circumstances. — 
Frederick  of  Prussia  had  no  opinion  of  phreno- 
logy,  and  one  day  he  sent  for  the  professor,  and 


dressing  up  a  highwayman  and  a  p&ckpeckst  ia 
uniforms  and  orders,' be  desired  the  phrenologist 
to  examine  their  heads,  and  give  his  opinion  as 
to  their  qualifications.  The  savant  did  so,  sad 
turning  to  the  King,  said,  ^Siie,  tbia  person.' 
pointing  to  the  highwayman,  ^whatever  ha  may 
be,  would  have  been  a  great  general,  had  he  been 
employed.  As  for  the  other,  he  is  quite  in  a  dif- 
ferent line.  He  may  be,  or  if  he  is  not,  he  wodM 
make,  an  admirable  financier.'  The  King  was 
satisfied  tha^there  waa  some  truth  in  the  sclenoa. 
« For,' as  he  very  rightly  observed, 'what  is  a 
general  but  a  highwayman,  and  what  ia  a  finan- 
cier but  a  pickpocket?' 

'Calm  yourself,  dear  Jane,'  mU  Rashbrook ; 
*all  is  well  now.' 

'AH  well!  yes;  but  ray  poor  child— £200 
offered  for  his  apprehension!  If  they  were  to 
take  him*' 

'I  have  no  fear  of  that ;  and  if  they  did,  they 
could  not  hurt  him ;  it  is  Une  that  they  bare 
given  their  verdict,  but  still  they  have  no  posi- 
tive proof 

*Bnt  they  have  hanged  people  upon  leas  proof 
before  now,  Rushbrook.' 

'Jane,'  replied  Rushbrook, 'our boy  shall  never 
be  hung;  1  promise  you  that;  so  make  your 
mind  easy.' 

'Then  you  must  confess,  te  save  him,  and  I 
shall  lose  jou.' 

A  step  at  the  door  interrupted  their  colloquy. 
Rushbrook  opened  it,  and  Mr.  Fnmess,  the 
schoolmaster,  made  bis  appearance. 

•Well,  my  good  friends,  I'm  very  sorry  the 
verdict  has  been  such  as  it  is,  but  u  cinnot  be 
helped ;  the  evidence  was  too  strong,  and  it  was 
a  sad  thing  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  give  mine.' 

'You  !'  exclaimed  Rushbrook,  'why, did  they 
callyou  up  P' 

'Yes,  and  put  me  on  my  oath.  An  oath,  to  a 
moral  man,  is  a  very  serious  responsibility  ;  ths 
nature  of  an  oath  is  awful :  and  when  you  con* 
stder  mv  position  in  this  place,  as  the  inculcator 
of  morals  and  piety  to  the  younger  branches  of 
the  community,  you  must  not  be  surprised  at  my 
telling  the  truth.' 

'And  what  had  you  to  tell  V  inquired  Rush- 
brook, with  surprise. 

'Had  to  tell !— why,  I  had  to  teU  what  you  toW 
me  this  morning ;  and  I  had  to  prove  the  bag  u 
belonging  to  you ;  for  you  know  you  sent  ne 
s^me  potatoes  in  it  by  little  Joey,  poor  fellow.— 
Wilful  murder,  and  £200  upon  apprehension 
and  conviction!* 

Rushbrook  looked  at  the  pedagogue  with  sar- 
prise  and  contempt. 
•Pray,  may  I  ask  how  they  came  to  know  that 
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anythiDf  hid  paised  b«twe«n  «•  yesterd^j  morn- 
iug,  for,  if  1  reeolleot  right,  yon  denied  me  to  be 
•eertt?' 

^Very  true,  and  to  I  did ;  but  then  they  knew 
what  good  friends  we  alwayi  were,  I  suppose, 
and  so  they  sent  for  me  and  obliged  me  to  speak 
TtpADmyoatb/ 

*l  don't  understand  it,'  replied  Rushbrook;— 
*they  might  hare  asked  you  ouestions,  but  how 
could  they  hare  guessed  that  1  had  told  yon  any 
thing?' 

*My  dear  friend,  you  don't  understand  it ; — 
hut,  im  my  situation,  looking  up  to  me,  as  every 
one  does,  as  an  example  of  moral  rectitude  and 
correctness  of  conduct — as  a  pattern  to  the 
javenile  branches  of  the  community — ^you  see 

*Tes,  I  do  see  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
jpou  should  not  go  to  the  alehouse  and  get  tipsy 
two  days  at  least  out  of  the  week,'  replied  Rush- 
brook,  turning  away. 

*And  why  do  I  go  to  the  alehouse,  my  dear 
friend,  but  to  look  after  those  who  indulge  too 
freely— yourself  tor  instance.  How  often  have 
1  seen  you  home  ?' 

*Yes,  when  you  were  drunk  and  I  was — ' 

Jane  put  her  hand  upon  her  husband's  mouth. 

*And  you  were  what,  friend?'  inquired  Fur* 
ness,  anxiously. 

'Worse  than  you,  perhaps.  And  now,  friend 
Furness,  as  yo  i  must  be  tired  with  your  long 
evidence,  I  wish  you  a  good  night.' 

•Shall  I  see  you  down  at  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  ?' 

'Not  for  some  time,  if  ever,  friend  Fumess, 
that  you  may  depend  upon-.' 

•Never  go  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  i  A  little 
wholesome  drink  drowns  care,  my  friend;  and, 
therefore,  although  I  should  be  sorry  that  you 
indulged  too  much,  yet,  with  me  to  look  alter 
yoa — * 

'And  drink  half  my  ale,  eh  r  No,  no,  friend 
Fumess,  those  days  are  gone.' 

•Well,  you  are  not  in  a  humor  for  it  now — but 
another  time.  Mrs.  Rushbrook,  have  you  a  drop 
uf  small  beer?' 

*Ihave  none  to  spare,'  replied  Jane,  turning 
away  ;  'you  should  have  applied  to  the  magis- 
trates for  berr.* 

*0,  just  as  yoa  please,'  replied  the  pedagogue; 
'  it  certainly  does  ruffle  people's  temper  when 
there  Is  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  tmd  £200  for 
apprehension  and  convictiom  of  the  offender. 
GckhI  niffht.' 

Furness  banged  the  cottage  door  as  he  went 
out. 

Rushbrook  watched  till  he  wai  out  of  hearing, 
and  then  said,  *Ue's  a  scoundrel.' 

*  1  think  so  too,*  replied  Jane ;  *but  never 
mind,  we  will  go  to  bed  now,  thank  God  for  his 
mercies,  and  pray  for  his  forgiveness.  Come, 
dearest.' 

The, next  morning  Mrs.  Rushbrook  was  in- 
formed by  the  neighbors  that  the  schoolmaster 
bad  volunteered  his  evidence.  Rushbrook's  in- 
dignation was  excited,  and  he  vowed  revenge 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
community  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the 
murder,  certain  it  is  that,  aAer  all  was  over,  there 


was  a  strong  sympathy  expressed  for  Rush- 
brook and  his  wile,  and  the  condolence  was  very 
g  eneral .  The  gamekeeper  was  avoided,  and  his 
friend  Furness  fell  into  great  disrespect,  after 
his  voluntarily  coming  forward  and  giving  evi- 
dence against  old  and  sworn  friends.  'The  con- 
sequence was,  his  school  fall  off,  and  the  peda- 
gogue, whenever  he  could  raise  the  means,  be- 
came more  intempeiate  than  ever. 

One  Saturday  night,  Rushbrook,  who  had  re- 
solved to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Furness,  went 
down  to  the  ale-house.  Furness  was  half  drunk 
and  pot  valiant.  Rushbniok  taunted  him  so  as 
to  produce  replies.  One  word  brought  on  an- 
other, till  Furness  challenged  Rushbrook  to  come 
outside  and  have  it  out.  This  was  just  what 
Rushbrook  wished,  and  aAer  half  an  hour  Fur- 
ness was  carried  home  beaten  to  a  mummy,  and 
unable  toieave  hit  bed  for  many  days.  As  soon 
as  this  revenge  had  been  taken,  Rushbrook, 
who  had  long  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  packed 
up  and  quitted  the  village,  no  one  knowing 
whither  he  and  Jane  went;  and  Fumess,  who 
had  lost  all  means  of  subsistence,  did  the  same 
in  a  very  few  days  afterwards,  his  place  of  re- 
treat being  equally  unknown. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IH    WBrCH    WS   AO^IN    FOLLOW    VF   OUR  HXRO'S 
DESTINY 

AAer  the  resolution  that  M^jor  M'Shane  came 
to,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  made,  during 
their  journey  home,  every  inquiry  of  Joey  rela- 
tive to  his  former  life.  To  these  Jeey  gave  him 
a  very  honest  reply  in  every  thing  except  that 
portion  of  his  history  in  which  his  father  was  so 
seriously  implicated  :  he  had  the  (eeling  that  he 
was  bound  in  honor  not  to  reveal  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  murder  ofthepf^dlar. 
M*Shane  was  satis6ed,  and  they  arrived  in  Lon- 
don without  further  adventure.  As  soon  as  M'- 
Shane had  been  embraced  by  bis  wife,  he  gave 
a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  anci  did  not  lorget 
to  praise  little  Joey  as  he  deserved.  Mrs.  M'- 
Shane was  all  gratitude,  and  then  it  was  thtit 
M'Shane  expressed  his  intentions  towards  our 
hero,  and,  as  he  expected,  he  found  his  amiable 
wife  wholly  coincided  with  him  in  opinion,  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  Joey  should  be  put  to 
a  school,  and  be  properly  educated,  as  soon  aa 
an  establishment  that  was  eligible  could  be  found. 

Their  full  intentions  towards  him,  however, 
were  not  communicated  to  our  hero;  he  was 
told  that  he  was  to  goto  school,  and  he  willingly 
submitted;  it  was  not  however  for  three  months 
that  M'Shane  would  part  with  him;  a  difficolty 
was  raised  against  every  establishment  that  wan 
named.  During  this  time  little  Joey  was  very 
idle,  for  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do.  Books 
there  were  none,  for  Mrs.  M'Shane  had  no  time 
to  read,  and  Major  M'Shane  no  inclination.  His 
only  resort  was  to  rummaee  over  the  newspapers 
which  were  taken  in  fer  the  benefit  of  the  cus- 
tomers, and  this  was  his  usual  employment.  Ono 
day,  in  tarning  over  the  file,  he  came  to  our  ac- 
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count  of  the  murder  of  the  pedlar,  with  the  re- 
port of  the  coroner'*  inquest.  He  read  all  the  ev- 
idence, particularly  that  of  Furness  the  sehool- 
master,  and  found  that  the  rerdiet  was  wilful 
murder,  with  a  reward  of  jCSOOfor  his  apprehen- 
sion. The  term,  wilful  munler,  be  did  not  ex- 
actly comprehend;  so,  after  laying  down  the  pa- 
per, with  a  beattniEf  heart   he  went  to  Mrs.  M*- 


niy  young  pupil,  bnt  the  best  pupil  I  ever  had. 
1  am  most  dehirhted  to  see  him,  sir,'  raid  Fur- 
ness, taking  off  his  hat.  *May  I  presu nie  to  ask 
who  baa  the  charge  of  this  demr  child  at  this 
present  moment?' 

The  usher  made  no  difficulty  in  stating  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  preceptar,  and  having 
gained  this  information,  Furness  shook  Joey  by 


Shane,  and  asked  her  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  hand,  bade  him  farewell,  and  wishing  hia 

it.  every  happiness,  walked  away. 

^Meaning,  child,*  replied  Mrs.  M'Shtne,  who  Joey's  mind  wasconfussd  durinethe  remaia- 
wns  then  very  busy  iu  her  occupation,  *it  means  der  of  his  walk,  and  it  was  not  nntil  their  re- 
child,  that  a  person  is  believed  to  be  guilty  of  turn  home  that  he  could  reflect  on  what  had 
munler,  and,  if  taken  up,  he  will  be  hanged  by  passed.    That  Furness  bad  given  evidence  ap«n 


the  neck  till  he  ts  dead.* 

*But,'  replied  Joey,  ^suppose  he  has  not  com- 
mitted the  murder^' 

*  Well,  then,  child,  hs  must  prove  that  he  has 
not.' 

*And  suppose  he  has  not  committed  it  and  can- 
not prove  it  * 

^Mercy  on  me,  what  a  number  of  supposes! 
why  then,  he  will  t>e  hanged  all  the  same  to  be 
sure.' 


the  inquest  he  knew,  and  he  h  id  penetration, 
when  he  read  it,  to  feel  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  Fuiness  to  have  given  such  evidenci*. — 
He  also  knew  that  there  was  a  reward  of  XSOO 
for  his  spprehcLsion;  and  when  he  thought  of 
Furness's  apparent  kindness,  and  his  not  revert- 
ing  to  a  subject  so  important  as  wilful  murder 
having  been  found  against  htm,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  Furness  had  behaved  so  with  the  in- 
tention of  lulling  him  into  security,  and  tb*ttbe 


A  fortnight  after  these  queries,  Joey  was  sent  next  day  he  would  certainly  take  him  op  for  the 

to  school:  the  master  was  a  very  decent  man,  sake  of  the  reward.  ^ 

the  mistress  a  very  decent   woman,  the  tuition  N«iw,  altliongh  we  have  not  stopped   our  nar- 

was  decent,  the  ure  was  decent,  the  scholars  rative  to  introduce  the  subject,  we   must  here 

were  childrtn  of  decent  families;  altogether,  it  observe,  that  Joey'd  love  for  his  parents,  partic- 

was  a  decent  estiiblishment,  and  iu   this  estab-  ularly  his  father,  was  unbounded;  he  longed  to 


lishment  little  Joey  made  very  decent  progress, 
goi  'g  home  every  half-year.  H»w  long  Joey 
might  have  remained  there  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  having  been  there  a  year  and  a  half,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  just  return- 
ed from  the  holidays  with  three  guineas  in  his 
pocket,  for  M*8hane  and  his  wife  were  very  gen- 
erous and  very  fond  of  their  protege,  when  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  again  ruffled  the 
smooth  current  of  our  hero's  existence. 

lie  was  walking  oat  as  all  boys  do  walk  out 
in  deitent  schools,  that  is,  in  a  long  line,  two  by 
two,  as  the  animals  entered  Noah's  Ark,  when 
a  sort  of  shabby  genteel  man  passed  their  files. 
H(»  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  Joey  and 
stopped. 

^Master  Joseph  Rushbreok,  1  am  most  happy 
to  see  you  once  more,' said  he,  extending  his 
hand. 

Joey  looked  up  into  his  face;  there  was  no 
mistake,  it  was  Furness,  the  school- master. 

•Don't  you  recollect  me,  my  dear  boy;   don't 


see  them  again;  they  were  constantly  in  his 
thoughts,  and  yet  he  dared  not  to  mention  them, 
in  consequence  of  the  mysteries  connected  w<th 
his  quitting  his  home.  He  fully  perceived  his 
danger:  he  would  be  apprehended,  and,  being 
so,  he  must  either  sacrifice  his  father  or  himself. 
Having  weighed  all  this  in  his  mind,  he  then 
reflected  upon  what  should  be  his  course  to  steer. 
Should  he  go  home  to  acquaint  Major  M'Shane? 
He  felt  that  l^e  could  trust  him,  and  would 
have  done  so,  but  he  had  no  right  to  trust  any 
one  with  a  secret  which  involved  h's  father's 
life.  No,  that  would  not  do;  yet  to  leave  him 
and  Mrs.  M'Shane  alter  all  their  kindness,  and 
without  a  word,  this  would  be  too  ungrateful. — 
Afler  much  cogitation,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
run  away,  so  that  all  clue  to  him  should  be  lost; 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  for  M'Shane  and 
leave  it.    He  wrote  as  foJows: — 

'Dear  Sir — Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,  for  I 
love  you  and  Mrs  M'Shane  dearly,  but  I  have 
been  met  by  a  person  whe  knows  me,  and  will 


yon  recollect  him  who  taught  the  infant  idea  certainly  betray  me.     I  left  my  father's  home, 

how  to  4heot,  don*t  you  recollect  your  old  pre-  not  for  poaching,  but  a  murder  that  was  commit- 

ceptor.'*  ted.   /  was  not  guilty.    This  is  the  only  secret  1 

•Yes,'  replied  Joey,  coloring  up,  •!  recollect  have  held  from  you,  and  the  secret  Is  not  mifx. 

you  very  well.'  I  could  not  disprove^it,  and  never  will.    1  now 

•I  am   delighted  to  see  you;   you   know  you  leave  because  I  have  been  discovered  by  a  bad 

were  my  fairest  pupil,  but  we  are  all  scattered  man,  who  will  certainly  take  advantage  of  hav- 


now;  your  father  aiid  mother  have  gone  no  one 
knows  where;  you  went  away,  and  1  also  ciittld 
no  longer  stay.  What  pleasure  it  is  to  meetyoa 
once  more!' 

Joey  did  not  respond  exactly  to  the  pleasure. 
The  stoppage  of  the  line  had  caused  some  con- 
fusion, and  the  usher  who  had  followed  it,  now 
came  up  to  ascertain  the  cau^e. 


ing  fallen  in  with  lue.  We  nay  never  meet 
again.  I  can  say  no  more,  except  that  I  shall 
always  pray  for  you  and  Mrs.  M'Shane,  and 
remember  your  kindness  with  gratitude. — Tours 
truly,  JoBY  M'Shake. 

Since  bis  return  from  St.  Petersburgh,  Joey 
had  always,  by  their  request,  called  himself 
Joey  M'Shane,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  tbey 


•This  is  my  old  pupil,  er  rather,  I  should  say,    gave  him  the  permission,  although  he  did  not 
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comprehend  the  advantage t  which  were  to  ac- 
01  ue  from  taking  the  name. 

Juej,  having  finished  this  letter,  sat  down 
aad  cried  biUeily — but  in  a  school  there  is  no 
retiring  ptace  fur  Tenting  jour  feelings,  aiid  he 
was  cuiiipelled  to  smother  his  tears.  He  per- 
formed hid  exercises,  and  repeated  his  lessons 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  nothing  was 
about  to  happen,  for  Joey  was  in  essence  a  lit- 
tle btoic.  At  nigbt  he  went  to  his  room  with 
the  others;  he  could  only  obtain  a  small  portion 
of  his  clothes,  these  he  pot  up  in  a  handker- 
chief, w«nt  softly  down  stairs  about  one  o'clock 
ill  the  morning,  put  his  lecter  addressed  to  M*- 
Shane  on  the  hall  table,  opened  the  back  door, 
climbed  over  tbe  play  ground  wall,  and  was' 
ai^ain  on  the  hi;;(h  road  to  seek  his  fortune. 

But  J  ley  was  much  improved  during  the  two 
vears  »iiice  he  hnd  quitted  his  father's  house. 
Betbre  that  he  was  a  rtflective  boy;  now,  he 
waf  more  capable  of  action  and  decision.  His 
-deas  had  been  much  expanded  from  the  know- 
ledge of  tbe  wtirld  gained  during  his  entry,  as  it 
were,  into  life;  he  had  talked  much,  seen  much, 
listened  much,  and  thought  more;  and  natu'-ally 
quiet  in  his  manner,  he  was  now  a  senileman- 
like  boy.  At  the  eatinfc-honse  he  had  met  with 
every  variety  of  character;  and  as  there  were 
fiome  who  frequented  the  house  daily,  with 
those  Joey  had  become  on  intimate  terms.  He 
was  no  Ioniser  a  child,  but  a  lad  of  undaunted 
eou''ag(*  and  pretence  of  mind;  he  had  only  one 
fesr,  which  was,  that  his  father's  crime  should 
be  discovered. 

And  here  he  was  again  adriA,  with  a  small 
bun  lie,  three  guineas  in  Lis  pocket,  and  the 
world  before  him.  At  first  he  had  but  one  idea, 
that  of  removing  to  a  distance  which  should 
elude  the  vigilauce  of  Furneas,  and  he  therefore 
wnlkedoo,  and  walked  fast.  Joey  was  capable 
of  Kreat  fatigue;  he  had  erown  considerably,  it  ia 
true,  during  the  liit  two  years,  still  he  was 
aniall  for  bis  age;  but  every  muscle  in  his  body 
was  a  wire,  and  his  strength,  as  had  been  proved 
by  his  schoolmates,  was  proportionate.  He  was 
elastic  as  India  rubber,  and  bold  and  determined 
as  ooe  who  had  been  all  his  life  in  danger. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TBS  aCZNK  18  AGAIN  SHIFTED,  AHD  THE  PLOT 
APVA5CSS. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  for  a  short  tin)e  we 
again  follow  up  the  fortunes  of  our  hero's  pa- 
rents. When  Rushbrook  and  Jane  quitted  the 
Tillage  of  Grassford,  they  had  not  come  to  any 
decision  as  to  their  future  place  of  abode;  all 
that  Rushbrook  felt  waa  a  desire  to  remove  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  spot  where  the  crime 
had  been  committed.  Such  la  the  feeling  that 
will  ever  pofsess  tbe  guilty,  who,  although  they 
may  increase  their  distance,  attempt  in  vain  to 
fly  from  their  consciences,  or  that  All-seeing 
eye  which  follows  them  everywhere.  Jane  had 
a  similar  feeling,  but  it  arose  from  her  anxiety 
for  her  husband.     They   wandered  away,  for 


they  had  sold  everything  before  their  departure, 
until  they  found  themselves  in  the  Wett  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  there  they  at  length  settled  la 
a  small  village.  Rushbrook  eaoily  obtained 
employment,  for  the  population  was  scanty, 
and  some  months  passed  away  without  anything 
occurring  of  interest. 

Rushbrook  had  never  taken  up  his  employ- 
ment as  a  poacher  since  the  night  of  the  mur- 
der of  Ihe  pedlar;  he  had  abjured  it  from  that 
hour.  His  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  was,  how- 
ever, discovered,  and  he  was  appointed  first  ae 
under,  and  eventually  as  head- keeper  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  landed  property  in  the  neighborhood. 
In  thi^  situation  they  had  remained  about  a 
year,  Rushbrook  giving  fall  satisfaction  to  hie 
employer,  and  comparatively  content  (for  no 
man  could  h^ve  such  a  crime  upon  his  con- 
science and  not  pass  occasional  hours  of  remorse 
and  misery,)  and  Jane  was  still  mourning  in 
secret  for  bet  only  and  darling  child,  when  one 
day  a  paper  was  put  into  Rusbbrook's  hands  by 
his  master,  desiring  him  to  read  an  advertise- 
ment it  contained,  and  which  was  as  follows  : 
— *  If  Joseph  Rushbrook,  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  village  of  Grassford,  inthe  county  of  D<*von, 
should  he  still  alive,  and  would  make  his  resi- 
dence known  to  Messrs  Pearce,  James,  and 
Simpson,  of  14  Chancery-lane,  he  will  hear  of 
BOiiiething  greatly  to  his  advantage.  Should  h^ 
be  dead,  and  this  advertisement  meet  the  eyes 
of  his  heirs,  they  are  equally  requested  to  make 
the  communication  to  the  above  address.* 

*  What  does  this  mean,  sir.'*  inquired  Rush- 
brook. 

'It  means  that  if  you  are  that  person,  in  all 
probability  there  is  some  legacy  bequeathed  to 

you  by  a  relative,'   replied  Mr,  S— ;  *ia  it 

you  ?* 

^Yet,  Sir,'  replied. Rushbrook,  changing  co- 
lour; *I  did  once  live  at  Grassford.' 

'Then  you  had  better  write  to  the  parties  and 
make  yourself  known.    I    will  leave  you  the 
newspaper.' 
'What  think  yon,  Jane?*  said  Rushbrook,  as 

soon  as  Mr. had  quitted. 

'1  think  he  is  quite  right,'  replied  Jane. 
'But,  Jane,  you  forget — this  may  be  a  trap; 
they  may  have  discovered  something  about — 
you  know  what  I  mean.' 

'Yes,  1  do,  and  I  wish  we  could  forget  it;  but 
in  this  instance  I  do  not  think  you  have  any- 
thing to  fear.  There  is  no  reward  offered  for 
your  apprehension,  but  for  my  poor  boy's,  who 
la  wandering  over  the  wide  world;  and  no  one 
would  go  to  the  expense  to  apprehend  you,  if 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.' 

'True,'  replied  Rushbrook,  afler  a  Otinute'a  re- 
flection; 'but,  alas  !  I  am  a  co^rard  now — 1  will 
write.* 

Rushbrook  wrote  accordingly,  and  in  reply, 
received  a  letter  enclosing  a  bank-bill  for  £20, 
and  requesting  that  he  would  come  to  town  im< 
mediately;  he  did  so,  and  found,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  he  was  the  heir-at-law  to  a  property 
of  X7000  per  annum — with  the  only  contingency 
that  he  was,  as  nearest  ef  kin,  to  take  tbe  name 
of  Austin.     Having  entered  into  the  arrange- 
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menls  reqaired  by  the  legal  gentlenien,  be  re- 
turned to  Yorkshire  with  i^OO  in  his  pocket, 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  his  wife,  uid 
when  he  did  so,  and  embraced  her,  she  burst 
intn  tears. 

^Rushbrook,  do  not  think  I  mean  to  reproach 
you  by  these  tearii;  but  1  cannot  help  thinking 
that  you  would  have  been  happier  had  this  nev- 
er hsppened.  Your  life  will  be  doubly  sweet 
to  you  now,  and  Joey's  absence  will  be  a  source 
ot  more  vexation  than  ever.  Do  you  think  that 
you  will  be  happier  ?* 

*Jane,  dearest !  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  as 
well  as  you,  and,  on  reflection,  1  think  I  shall  be 
safer  Who  would  know  the  poacher  Rush- 
brook  in  the  gentleman  of  JC7000  a  year,  of  the 
name  of  Austin?  Who  will  dare  accuse  him, 
even  if  there  were  suspicion'  I  feel  that  once 
in  another  county,  under  another  name,  and  in 
another  situation,  I  shall  be  safe/ 

*But  our  poor  boy,  should  he  ever  come  back 

' — Will  also  be  forgotten.  He  will  have 
grown  up  a  man,  and,  having  another  name,  will 
never  be  recognized;  they  will  noC  even  know 
what  our  former  name  was.' 

*1  trust  that  it  will  be  as  you  say.  What  do 
you  now  mean  to  do  ■'• 

<1  shall  say  that  I  have  a  property  of  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  lefl  me,  and  that  I  intend 
to  go  up  to  London,'  replied  Rushbrook. 

'Yes,  that  will  be  wise*,  it  will  be  an  excuse 
for  oar  leaving  this  place,  and  will  be  no  clue  to 
where  we  are  going,'  replied  Jane. 

Rushbrook  gave  up  his  situatfon,  sold  his  fur- 
niture, and  quitted  Yorkshire.  In  a  tew  weeks 
afterwards  he  was  installed  into  his  new  proper-* 
ty,  a  splendid  mansion,  nnd  situated  in  the  North 
of  Dorsstshire.  Report  had  gone  before  them; 
some  said  that  a  common  laborer  had  come  into 
the  property,  others  said  it  was  a  person  in  very 
moderate  circumstances;  as  usuaU  both  these  re- 
ports were  contradicted  by  a  third,  which  repre- 
sented  him  as  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  army. 
Ru«hbrook  had  contrived  to  mystify  even  the 
solicitor  as  to  his  situation  in  life;  ne  stated  to 
him  that  he  had  retired  from  the  Army,  and 
lived  upon  the  Government  allowance;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  reference  to  the  solicit- 
or, made  by  so  ne  of  the  best  families  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  wished  to  ascertain  if  the 
new-comers  were  people  who  could  be  visited, 
that  this  third  report  was  spread,  and  universal- 
ly belisved.  We  have  already  observed  that 
Rushbrook  was  a  fine,  tall  man;  and  if  there  is 
any  classof  people  whocan  be  transplanted  with 
success  from  low  to  high  life,  it  will  be  those 
who  have  served  in  the  Army.  The  stoop  is  the 
evidence  of  alow-bred,  vulgar  man,  the  erect 
bearing  equally  so  that  ef  a  gentleman.  Now, 
the  latter  is  gained  in  the  Army,  by  drilling  and 
difcipline,  and  being  well  dressed  will  provide 
for  all  else  that  is  required,  as  far  as  mere  per- 
sonal appearance  is  concerned.  When,  there- 
fore, the  neighbors  called  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs  Aus- 
tin they  were  not  surprised  to  find  an  erect, 
military-looking  man,  but  they  were  very  much 
surprised  to  find  him  matched  with  such  a  fine, 


and  even  elegant-looking  woman  as  hit  wife.- 
Timid  at  first,  Jane  had  sufficient  tact  to  wateii 
others  and  copy,  and  before  many  moathi  were 
parsed  in  their  new  position,  it  would  have  beta 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Austin  had  oot 
been  born  in  the  sphere  in  which  she  tbea  mor- 
ed.  Austin  tvas  brusque  and  abrapt  in  hii  buh- 
ners  as  before;  b'lt  siill  there  was  alwayi  r^ 
serve  about  him,  which  he  naturally  felt,  and 
which  assisted  to  remove  the  impression  of  ml- 
garity.  People  who  are  distant  are  seldom  coa- 
sidered  ungentlemanlike,  although  tber  maj 
be  considered  unpleasant  in  their  manneri.  It 
is  those  who  are  too  familiar  who  obtain  the 
character  of  vulgarity. 

Austin,  therefore,  was  respected,  bntnotIik< 
ed;  Jane,  on  the  contrary,  whose  bsaaty  had 
now  all  the  assistance  of  dress,  and  whose  con- 
tinued inward  mourning  for  her  lostson  hid  im- 
proved that  beauty  by  the  pensive  air  which  she 
wore,  was  a  deserved  and  universal  favorite  — 
People  of  course  said  Austin  was  a  harsh  hus- 
band, and  pitied  poor  Mrs.  Austin;  but  that 
people  always  do  say  if  a  woman  is  not  iadined 
to  mirth. 

Austin  found  ample  amusement  in  nortinf 
over  his  extensive  manor,  and  looking  afvr  bii 
game.  In  one  point  the  neighboring ^ntlemeD 
were  surprised,  that,  althoueh  so  keen  a  sports- 
man himself,  he  never  could  be  prevailed  apon 
to  convict  a  poacher.  He  was  appointed  a  mar- 
istrate,  and,  being  most  liberal  in  all  his  sob- 
scriptions,  was  soon  considered  as  agreataeqoi- 
sition  to  the  eounty.  His  wife  was  mnehsongbt 
afler,  but  it  was  invariably  observed  that, 
when  children  were  mentioned,  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes.  Before  they  had  been  a  year  is 
their  new  position,  they  had  acquired  all  the 
knowledge  and  tact  necessary;  their  establish- 
nent  was  on  a  handsome  scale;  they  were  visit- 
ed and  paid  visits  to  all  the  aristocracy  and  gen- 
try, and  were  as  popular  as  they  could  have  de- 
sired to  be.  But  were  they  happy  ?  AUs !  n«. 
Little  did  those  who  envied  Austin  bis  property 
and  establishment  imagine  what  a  load  was  on 
his  mind — what  a  corroding  care  was  wearing 
out  his  existence.  Little  did  they  imagine  that 
he  would  gladly  have  resigned  all,  and  been 
once  more  the  poacher  in  the  village  of  Grass* 
ford,  to  have  removed  from  his  eonseience  the 
deed  of  darkness  which  be  bad  eoramitted,  and 
once  more  have  his  son  by  his  side.  And  poor 
Jaae,  her  tbMights  were  day  and  night  opoo 
one  object — where  was  her  child.'  It  deprived 
her  of  rest  at  night;  she  remained  meditating  on 
her  fate  for  hours  during  the  day;  it  would  rash 
into  her  mind  in  the  gayest  scenes  and  the  hap- 
piest moments;  it  was  one  incessant  incabos— 
one  coniinual  source  of  misery.  Of  her  bos- 
band  she  thought  less;  for  she  knew  bow  sin* 
cerely  contrite  he  was  for  the  deed  he  bad  done 
— how  bitterly  he  had  repented  it  ever  since, 
and  bow  it  would,  as  long  as  he  lived,  be  a  sourcs 
of  misery — a  worm  that  would  never  die,  but 
Knaw  till  the  last  hour  of  his  existence.  Bat 
her  boy — her  noble,  self-sacrificed  little  Joey ! 
— he  and  his  destiny  were  ever  in  her  thooghtr, 
and  gladly  would  she  have  been  a  pauper,  apply* 
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ing  for  relief,  if  she  had  but  that  child  to  have 
led  up  in  her  hand.  And  yet  all  the  countj 
thought  bow  happy  andcentented  Ihe   Anstioi 


ought  to  be,  to  have  luddenly  oome  into  poaaee- 
aiooofio  much  wealth.  'Tia  God  alone  that 
knows  the  secreU  oi  the  heart  of  man. 


ANTIQUE  DESIGN. 


The  aboYO  cut  is  copied  i&om  an  outline  etch- 
ing published  1560,  and  displays  considerable 
imgenuity  in  composition. 

Divide  the  subject  vertically,  that  is,  cover 
with  the  hand  the  whole  of  the  left  side  from 
the  centre,  and  a  single  figure  of  a  child  is  rep- 
resented in  a  sitting  posture.  Divide  the  subject 
horizontally  by  covering  the  lower  half,  and  the 
head  and  arms  of  the  sitting  figure  become  at- 
tached to  another  pair  of  legs,  and  it  assumes  a 
flying  attitude.  Turn  the  whole  subject  upside 
down  and  the  effect  ia  still  the  same.  In  these 
ehanges  there  ia  not  the  least  violation  of  ana- 
tomical correctness  in  the  outline. 


UOBSON'S    CHOICE. 


Pcrtrait  of  a  Hat,  as 
seen  emerging  firom  Fun- 
nel, on  the  evening  of  the 
4th. 


BAR  PRACTICE. 


SEVERE  SPOON  EXERCISE. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I 

Iir    WHICH    OBORGX     IS,   WITH    PCCCJI.IAR    FA- 
CILITT,   AKRE8TXD. 

In  order  that  the  might  not  be  farther  annoy- 
ed, George  ftroogly  advised  Helen  t^  quit  the 
honae  at  once;  and  as  this  advice  met  with  Boira 
ardent  approval,  she  hastily  packed  up  her  ward- 
robe and  left,  an  asylum  at  George *a  lesideoce 
having  been  ottered  and  accepted  with  gUd- 


As  had  been  anticipated,  Tynte  arrived  in  less 
than  an  hour  afWr  their  departure,  and  on  find- 
ing that  his  poor  trembling  victim  had  escaped, 
hia  rage  became  almost  maniacal,  his  object  hav- 
ing bMn  to  regnin  possession  mi  the  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  object,  had  Helen  failed  to 
follow  the  advice  ot  George,  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  been  accomplished.  As  it  was,  he 
invo  »ed  the  spirit  of  venceanoe,  and  during  its 
ascendancy  over  his  mind,  he,  with  a  character- 
istic series  of  wild  imprecations,  vowed  to  be  re- 
venged upon  both  Bull  an*l  George. 

On  reflection,  however,  his  knowledge  of 
George's  character  prompted  him  to  be  cautious. 
He  feared  him ;  he  felt  well  assured  that  if  he 
were  openly  to  assail  him,  his  arrows  would  re- 
coil upon  himself;  nill,  being  firmly  bent  upon 
having  his  revenge,  he  resolvtd  to  annoy  if  he 
conld  not  destroy  him ;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  do  so  effectually  in  secret,  he  went  to  con- 
snlt  his  friend  Foster,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in 
practices  of  secret  knavery  an  adept 

Foster  was  an  envious,  and,  therefore,  an  un- 
happy man.  He  was  one  of  those  grovelling, 
seltish  beings  whose  souls  are  galled  by  anoth- 
er's prosperity.  He  could  not  bear  to  9ee  any 
one  of  whom  he  had  the  slightest  knowledge, 
successful :  it  cut  him  to  the  heart ;  and  hence, 
knowing  George  to  be  a  thriving  man — thriving 
too,  not  by  meanly  cringing  to  the  vicious  and 
despicable,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  manli- 
ness and  honor,  he  felt  a  morbid  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing what  he  conceived  to  be  the  meana  to  in- 
flict an  injury  apo5  him. 

«Now,  then,'  aaid  Tynte,  having  explained  all 
thhi  to  this  most  unamiable  man,  *how  is  be  to 
be  fixed?  I  am  firmly  determined  to  do  it,  if 
possible:  the  only  question  is,  how  can  it  effeo- 
tnallv  be  done  ?* 

•Why,  my  uaual  way  when  a  fellow  annoys 
ntf  is  to  arrest  him  at  once  for  aorae  decent  a- 
mount — say  for  ten  thousand  pounds, you  know, 
or  so !  Tou  can  indict  him,  if  you  like  ;  but 
that  ia  a  little  more  troublesome  and  expensive; 
beaid«s,you  give  him  then  a  greater  facility  for 
finding  bail,  and  pushing  the  thing  on  for  trial ; 
whereas,  if  you  arrest  him,  he*d  find  it  rather 
difficult,  I'm  thinking,  to  procure  bail  for  ten 


thousand  pounda;  and  if  he  canH^and  I  don't 
believe  that  As  can— why  by  ruling  bim  onyoa 
may  keep  him  in  prison  tor  a  twelvemontlL,« 
99  r 

'The  very  thing!'  exclaimed  Tymte;  *batthii 
can  be  done  without  my  appearing  in  it?' 

*Jtfos<  easily  !  Bless  your  life,  there's  no  diffi- 
culty in  it  at  all.  You  have  nothiDg  mere  to  do 
thau  to  get  a  plaintiff  who  makes  sn  affidavit  tad 
the  writ  issues.    The  thing  is  like  A,  B,  C/ 

*But  who's  10  be  the  plaintiff— how  is  he  to  be 
got?' 

*BIess  your  innocence !  And  do  yoa  mein 
to  say  thst  you've  lived  in  town  all  these  yetn 
without  being  up  to  that?* 

Tynte  confessed  that  in  that  peculiar  brasdi 
of  naeful  knowledge  he  was  unhappily  defident, 
and  having  expressed  a  h  ghly  laudable  anxietj 
to  be  enlightened,  Foster  instructed  him  how  to 
proceed. 

In  the  immediate  vtcinitj  of  SeijeanVi  Idd, 
there  is  and  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury a  dirtv,  dismal  den,  held  in  high  repute  by 
a  cerUin  cla*>8  of  beings  who  live  by  the  trade 
of  perjury;  for  a  trade  indeed  it  is.  and  one,  loo, 
which  is  followed  in  this  metropolis  by  hoadiedi. 
In  the  parlor  of  this  reputable  esfablif hment, it 
any  time  between  ihe  hours  of  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing snd  twelve  at  night,  a  •  goodly  company  'of 
these  creatures  may  be  seen,  some  drinkinf, 
some  smoking,  and  some  playing  at  cribbafe, 
but  all  waiting  anxiously  to  sell  their  immortal 
souls  lo  any  one  who  may  require  the  drea<1fol 
sacrifice,  for  a  few  shillings.  They  are  not  to  be 
misuken;  they  look  like  what  they  are ;  dead  to 
every  jast  and  virtuous  fselinff,  their  cooseien- 
ces  seem  withered  with  every  hope  of  nlvatiia, 
and  charity  would  prompt  every  christian  to 
pray  with  the  Great  Redeemer,  •Father  forgire 
them  fer  they  know  not  what  they  do,'  hat  tbat 
the  knowledge  of  their  character  forbids  eren 
the  hope  that  of  the  meaning  and  import  of  tbe 
awful  words,  «So  help  me  God  !'  they  are  on- 
conscious. 

There  are  places  of  thia  descrip.ioD  io  vari* 
ous  parts  of  London;  but  to  this  particular  den 
of  iniquity  Foster  directed  Tynte  to  proceed, 
bavin e  given  him  full  instructions,  with  a  word 
of  introduction  to  a  celebrated  attorney,  wbo 
was  a  very  active  candidate  himself  for  trans- 
portation, and  who  was,  indeed,  so  succestfal  ift 
his  canvass,  that  he  was  soon  after  duly  elected 
by  persons  who  took  special  care  to  prevent  hii 
return. 

Ou  entering  the  dismal  place  in  questioa, 
Tynte  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water, 
while  the  persons  by  whom  he  found  himself 
surrounded  looked  so  earnestly  at  him,  that  be 
felt  at  ence  convinced  that  the  object  of  his  visit 
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was  well  understood  by  them  ail.     He  appeared        'Mr.  Georre  St.  George  Julian,  if  1  do  not 

bowever  to  take  but  little   notice  at   6r8t,  but  mistake.' 

■tood  sipping  hit  brand j. and- water,  ami  care-        'You  are  perfectly  correct/ 

lesjly  glancing  round  the  room;  but  having  at        *Then  i'm  sorry  to  >ay,  sir.  I've  a  writ  here 

length  caught  the  eye  of  an  alderly  person  who  agin  yer— a    large  amount    rayther,    sir— ten 

Had  l>een  brooding  gloomily  ^ith  a  pipe  in  his  thousand  pounds  I* 


mouth  near  the  fire,  he  T«ntured  to  observe  that 
the  air  was  rather  damp. 

•It  is,  very  damp/  relumed  the  persoii  ad- 
<Ireesed,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
brightening  up  in  an  instant,  « very  damp  in- 
deed.' 

•Will  you  drink  ^'  said  Tynte. 

The  invitation  was  no  sooner  given  than  the 
man  approached.  The  subject  of  the  weather 
waa  then   renewed;    but  a  very  few  minates 


were  suflered  to  elapse  before  Tynte,  in  an  un-    to  be  done? 


•There's  some  mistake  here,'  said  George, 
smiling.  <I  do  not  owe  ten  thousand  farthings 
to  any  creature  breathing.* 

•Most  possible,  sir.  There's  a  many  of  these 
here  thin^cs  now  a  going  on,  sir.  Verry  sorry, 
sir,  but  I  in  course  must  do  my  duty.' 

•But  at  whose  suit  is  it  ?' 

•Christopher  Dr^iygon's  the  plaintiff,  sir.' 

•Christopher  Draygon! — I  dont  know  the  man. 
I  never  heird  of  him  before  I     However,  what's 


der  tone,  inquired  if  he  knew  Mr.  Foster. 

The  man  nodded  in  the  affirmative;  and  hav- 
ing looked  with  great  s/gnificance,  whiskered. 

•What  do  you  want?' 

•An  affidavit.' 

•For  what?' 

•A  debt.' 

•What  amount?' 

•Ten  thousand  pounds.' 

^Very  well.    Who's  the  attorney  ?' 

•Bogers.    You  know  him  >' 

•Well;  when  do  yon  want  it?' 

•In  the  morning.  Will  you  be  there  at  eleT- 
cn?' 

•To  a  second.' 


•Sorry,  sir ;  so  where  you  like,  sir ;  either  to 
look-up,  or  White-cross-street,  just  which  you 
please,  sir.  But  as  I  des  say  it's  all  a  misUke, 
you'd  better  go  to  a  house.  If  you  11  do  me  the 
iMVor  to  walk  on  sir,  I'll  keep  at  a  respectable 
distance.' 

•No,  no;'  said  George,  who  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  the  idea  of  being  followed  through 
the  cify  by  an  officer.  •  We'll  have  a  coach.' 
And  as  one  unhired  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  moment,  they  hailed  it  and  entered  togeth- 
er. 

Tynte  no  sooner  saw  Greorge  thus  secured 
than  he  went  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  ob- 
ta'ned  a  two  hundred  pound  noie  for  the  small 


Tynte  then  placed  a  sovereign  privately  in  his  ones  he  had  in  his  possession,  and  having  cut  it 

hand,  ascerUined  that  his  name  was  Draygon,  in  hulf,  proceeded  a»  once  to  Bull's  office. 

and  quitted  the  house.     He  then  called  upon  As  he  entered.  Bull  looked  at  him  fiercely, 

Bogers,  and  having  explained  to  that  virtuous  although  he  felt  somewhat  tremulous,  eipecting 

gentleman  that  he  wished  to  arrest  a  party,  an  that  of  course  he  had  called  in  order  to  tell  him 


arrangement  was  made,  as  a  mere  matter  of  busi< 
ness,  for  the  plaintiff  to  meet  the  common-law 
elerk  at  eleven  in  the  mormog. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Draygon  the  •plaintiff' 
accordingly  went  te  the  office  of  Mr.  Bogers,  and 
■aw  the  elerk  in  question;  and  when  theaffi- 


ezaotly  what  he  thought  of  his  conduct  in  giv- 
ing up  the  four  thousand  pounds. 

Tynte,  however,  bowed  with  great  humility, 
and  having  assumed  an  extremelv  penitential 
aspect,  said,  with  a  meekness  which  was  very 
appropriate,  •Mr  Bull,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 


dant  bad  been  duly  prepared-^to  the  effect  that  of  CAliing  to  offer  a  thouf>aiid  apologies.    I  am, 

Hbis  deponent  maketh  oath  and  saith,  that  de-  indeed,  truly  sorry  that  I  should  have  sulTfred 

feadant  is  justly  and  truly  indebted  unto  this  passion  to  blind  my  judgment  so  far  as  to  induce 

deponent  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  me  to  commit  myself  so  erossly  ' 

nioney  lent  and   advanced  by   this  deponent  to  •  I  am  glad, sir,'  said  Boll,  who  felt  greatly  re- 

the  said  defendant,  and   at  his  reqnest'^they  lioTed,  for  he  had  felt,  up  to  that  very  moment, 

proceeded  to  the  KiPg's  Bench  office  in  the  apprehentive  that  Tynte  intended  to  commence 

Temple,  and  when  the  plaintiff  had  solemnly  proceedings  against  him;  •!  am  glad,  sir,  that 

sworn  that  the  eonteats  of  the  affidavit  wsfe  on  reflection  vou  feel  thai  you  were  wrong.' 


trop,  a  writ  was  issued 

On  its  being,  however,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff's  officer,  who  knew  it  to  be  what  is 
elasstcally  termed  •a  mace,'  be  required  the  de- 
fendant to  be  pointeJ  out  to  him,  urgine,  as  a 
reason,  that  it  was  so  large  a  sum.  Ty  nte,  ttiei e- 
fore,  accompanied  him  at  once ;  and  having  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  a  passage  immediately  op- 
posite  (George's  office,  they  watched  for  his  corn- 


el loiu  wrong,  sir;  very,  very  wroHg,  and  I 
now  ask  your  iiardon.  I  beg  of  you  to  believe 
sir,  .hat  had  I  been  cool,  or  even  in  my  senses, 
I  would  not  have  offended  you  for  the  world.' 

•I  am  sa'isfied,  sir — quite  satisfied,  and  I  hope 
that  you  are  equally  satisfied  that  I  acted  cor- 
rectly ' 

•I  am,  sir ;  I  am  convinced  that,  as  an  honest, 
upright  man,  you  ceuld  not  have  acted  other- 


ing  out.     They  had  not  been  there  long  before  wise;  indeed  it  would  have  been,  I  feel,  totally 

George  made  his  appearance,  when  Tynte  in  an  incon8i!>teRt  with  the  reputation  you  have  ac- 

insum  pointed  him  out,  and  disappeared  as  the  quired  for  straightforwari'nes?'  and  honor.' 

officer  approached  him.  Ball  was  considerably  softened  by  this  compYi- 

*Mr.  Julian  it  strikes  me   I've  the  pleasure  to  ment,  and  as  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  his 

address?'  observed  the  officer  respecifully.  own  heart,  he  acknowledged  it  duly. 

•Juliaa  is  my  namey'  returned  George.  •But, sir,'  continued  Tynte,  •you  are  awart,  I 
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am  eertain  that  a  man  of  your  ezperienoe  and 
knawledge  ef  the  world,  c»nnot  bnt  be  aware 
that  this  matter,  bj  taking  from  me  almost  all  I 
poaseased,  hat  embarraaaed  me  ftdly ;  I  have, 
therefore,  aa  a  mere  matter  of  buaineaa  on  joor 
part,  and  without  the  alighteat  inconTeiiience,  to 
aak  yoQ  a  favor.* 

Ball  instinctively  thmat  his  hands  into  hia 
pockets,  and  inquired  with  a  very  droll  expres* 
aion  of  oounten«nce,  bow  be  could  serve  him. 

•1  have,*  replied  Tynte,  *JQst  received  from  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Gloucester,  the  half  of  a  two- 
hondred-ponnd  Bank  of  England  note :  the  oth- 
er half  will  follow,  of  conrne,  aa  soon  as  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  haa  been  acknowledged;  bnt  1  am 
juat  now  terribly  pushed,  Mr.  Bull,  1  expect  in- 
deed to  be  arreated  every  heur;  and  although 
I  might  induce  the  attornev  to  wait  perhapa,  by 
lodging  the  half  note  with  him,  I  don't  like  to 
trust  it  in  his  hands,  Mr.  Bull,  for  as  a  roan  of 
the  world,  you  know  what  these  lawyers  are.* 

The  thought  at  thia  moment  flaahed  acroaa 
Buirs  mind,  that  it  this  were  a  genuine  note, 
he  might  make  a  few  pounda  by  offering  the  ac- 
commodation, and  aa  the  practice  of  caahing 
half  notes  was  by  no  means  unusual,  he  really 
did  feel  that  he  might  just  as  well  maike  a  profit 
by  the  transaction  as  any  one  else.  He  there- 
fore replied, 'Very  true,  1  lio  know  what  law- 
yera  are,  sir;  I've  had  enough  to  do  with  them 
in  my  time,  I  have.  Let  me  aee  the  note  ;  1*11 
do  what )  can  for  you,  I  will;  but  money  ia  very 
valuable  just  now,  Mr.  Tynte  !— this  ia  settling 
day;  the  account's  a  bare  account,  air;  the 
dinerences  are  very,  very  heavy,  they  are;  the 
exchanges  all  against  us;  but  I'll  manage  it  for 
you  nevertheless,  il  F  can.  Be  good  enough  to 
amuse  yourself  a  moment  with  the  paper;  Til 
juat  go  and  aee  how  I  stand. ^ 

Taking  the  half-note  with  him,  he  ran  in 
great  haste  to  the  B  ^nk  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  genuine,  and  on  being  assured  that  it  was, 
he  aa  hastily  returned. 

4  am  sorry,*  said  he,  *l  ean*t oblige  you,  Mr. 
Tynte.  I  find  that  I  have  drawn  very  close, 
sir;  too  close;  much  closer  indeed  than  I  ever 
dreamt  of.* 

•But  have  you  no  friend,*  arged  Tynte,  'who 
would  do  a  little  thing  of  this  kind  ?  I  would 
pay  him,  sir,  for  the  accommodation,  willingly  !* 

'Bull,  who  had  anticipated  thia  application, 
replied,  *Wby,  1  can*t  aay  that  I  don*t  know  a 
friend  who  would  do  it.  Bnt  he'a  a  eovetoua 
man,8ir! — money's  scarce, and  he  knows  it! — 
a  very  eovetoua  man,  and  Idon*tlike  to  lay  roy- 
aelf  under  the  obligation.* 

*Let  it  be  a  matter  of  business,  Mr.  Boll  — 
Don't  make  an  obligation  of  it.  1*11  pay  him — 
anything  in  reaaon. 

*But  rm  afraid  he*11  not  be  satiafied  with  any- 
thing in  reaaon.  Ile'a  auch  a  Jew,  he  is.  How- 
ever, aa  it  will  be  of  so  much  service,  1*11  go,  I 
will,  and  hear  what  he  says.  How  much  shall  I 
ofler?'      ' 

*0h,  I'll  leave  it  to  you :  you*ll  do  the  beat 
you  can  for  me,  1  know.* 

Bull  promiaed  to  do  ao  and  leA  him  ;  ostensi- 
bly in  order  to  consult  this  dear  friend;  bnt  in 


reality  with  the  view  of  thinking  hew  be  eotU 
secure  the  direct  receipt  of  the  other  balt-aote. 

Having  hit  noon  what  he  conceived  to  ke  o 
excellent  plan,  he  retnmed  with  a  most  itmrii 
face.  Tynte,  however,  who  nndentood  all  tkii 
well,  was  by  no  means  dismayed,  althotfli  m- 
snmingan  expression  of  the  most  ialeaie  ux- 
iety,  he  inquired  with  great  earnestness  vketkr 
be'had  been  succeaafnl. 

'1  have  seen  him,*  replied  Bull,  sbakiof  hit 
head  mournfully.  *Just  what  F  exp«cted, exor- 
bitant !  Avarice — avarice  is  the  curse  orii», it 
ia.  It  aroaxes  me  how  men  can  be  so  gratpiaf. 
rd  atrongly  recommend  yon  to  wait  antil  tbt 
other  haK  arrives.' 

impossible!  I  cannot  wait.  Whatdoeijov 
friend  require  ?' 

«1  don't  like  to  tell  yon.  Nor  do  I  like  to 
have  any  hand  in  snch  a  Tilely  asarioas  trall•^ 
tion.  Id  rather  yon  waited ;  it'aonly  a  eouple 
of  daya!* 

*Once  more,  my  friend,  I  cannot  wait  lawit 
make  the  aaerifice;  what  is  it.'* 

(Why  would  you  believe  that  he  waata  tea 
pounds !  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  peepie? 
— /  never  did.' 

«Ft  cannot  be  htlped,  Mr.  Bull;  he  mostktfe 
ten  pounds.' 

*Why  it's  a  thousand  per  cent. !  Thari  the 
way  money's  vsde,  sir,  in  these  days :  a  tboo- 
aand  per  cent,  per  annum  !' 

«1  am  aware  of  it,  sir,  bnt  I  must  saboii' 

'Well,'  returned  Bull,  who  began  to  be  rather 
angry  with  himself,  ibr  be  now  felt  that  be 
might  just  as  well  have  asked  twenty  ss  le n.- 
*I  only  know,  sir,  that  /  wouldn't  make  saek  a 
sacrifice.  I  call  it  a  robbery,  I  do.  Bat  if  jn 
ronst  have  the  money,  why  yon  must  1*11  go 
and  get  it.' 

•I  am  aahamed,  air,  to  give  yon  so  iraeh  trot- 
ble,'  said  Tynte. 

'Don't  name  it.  In  serrhig  a  friend  I  feel 
pleaanre.' 

He  then  went  direet  to  his  banker's,  drew  a 
eheqne  for  the  amount,  and  returned  witk  die 
money,  determined  bojrever  not  to  hand  it  trer 
until  that  had  been  done  which  be  ioagiBe^ 
would  aecnre  him  against  all  risk. 

'Well,  Tve  got  it,  sir,'  said  he  on  his  retin; 
*but  only,  only  on  one  condition,  for  he's  a  teiy 
anspieiona  fellow,  he  is.  For  my  part  1  caa't 
bear  to  see  people  so  suspicions.* 

'What  is  the  condition?' 

*Wfiy,  that  yon  write  to  acknowledge  tfct  k- 
ceipt  of  the  half  note,  and  to  request  yoar  cor- 
respondent to  send  the  other  by  return  addreie- 
ed  to  yon  at  ray  office,  and  give  me  an  '"^'jj 
tn  writing  to  open  the  letter  on  its  arrival,  tw 
to  hand  the  contenta  to  my  friend.' 

'Most  certainly.  1  can  have  ne  objectien  to 
that.  He's  a  clever  fellow  though !'  he  adde4> 
smilinc,  'whoever  he  may  be,  he's  a  sharp, 
shrewd  dbg.'  .  . 

'He  ia,*  returned  Bull,  who  really  thsogbtlfc" 
he  waa.  'He  knows  a  liUle;  as  nueh  perhapi 
as  here  and  there  one.  There's  no  gstlisf  over 
him* 

Mr.  Tynie  was  fvite  pleased  with  this  re- 
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markable  otMerration,  and  occasionally  smilecl 
while  writibfc  the  letter,  which  he  deliTered 
when  finished  to  Boll,  with  the  authority,  receiv- 
ed the  money,  and  left. 

While  Bull,  however,  was  nibbing  his  knees, 
choekling  at  the  excessively  attfal  way  in  which 
be  had  made  the  ten  pounds,  and  eonfratulating 
himself  upon  his  unexampled  cleverness,  he 
received  a  note  from  George,  which  made  him 
tremble,  for  it  informed  him  not  only  of  the  ar- 
rest, but  of  the  suspicion  wliich  George  enter- 
tained of  its  having  been  done  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Tynte.  He  therefore  lost  not 
a  moment  in  starting  for  Chancery-lane,  from 
which  the  note  had  been  dated;  nay,  so  dread- 
fully alarmed  had  he  become,  that  he  actually 
called  a  coach,  and  bad  moreover  the  unprece- 
dented generosity  to  tell  the  driver  that  he  would 
give  hiO)  an  additional  sixpence  to  make  his  hor- 
ses gallop  all  the  way. 

The  coachman  In  conseqnenoe  of  this  did  his 
best,  and  having  done  so,  demanded  a  shilling 
more  than  his  tare,  besides  rasisting  resolutely 
upon  having  the  promised  sixpence.  It  was  well 
for  bim  that  Bull  was  not  in  haste  alone,  but 
also  in  a  state  of  agitation;  as  it  was,  however, 
he  paid  bim,  with  a  promise  of  having  him  up 
for  extortion,  and  haviog  taken  bis  number, 
which  he  did  not  retain  tn  his  memory  a  moment, 
he  entered  the  house  with  a  dirty  individual, 
who  had  two  pots  of  porter  in  one  hand,  and  a 
siBff  ularly  coarse  beef  steak  in  the  other. 

<Mr.  Julian  I  believe  is  here,'  said  Bull  to  the 
person  in  attendance. 

^First  to  the  left,'  said  that  person,  unlocking 
a  door,  surmounted  with  spikes,  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

Bull  ascended,  and  having  knocked  at  the 
firvt  door  on  the  right,  entered  a  room,  whirh 
was  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  the  whole 
of  erhom  looked  at  him  in  an  instant,  but  the  next 
instant  turned  with  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment, he  not  being  the  man  whom  any  one  of 
them  expected. 

•  Mr.  Julian ''  said  he,  looking  round;  but  as 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  not  the 
first  to  the  left,  he*rectified  his  error,  and  found 
George  alone. 

«Desr,  bless  me !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered 
the  room.  'Why,  mj  dear  boy,  why — what  is 
all  this  ?     What*s  it  for  ?     What's  the  amount  ?' 

'On/y  ten  thousand  pounds,'  replied  George, 
with  a  smile. 

'Ten  thousand!*  cried  Bull,  starting  back  as 
If  struck.  'Why— why— ien  thousand !— Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  Dear,  bless  my  life,  Td 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  your  being  in  so  deep !' 

*Nor  had  I  until  this  morming  :  1  assure  you  it 
rather  surprised  me.* 

*Bat  what  have  you  been  doing  to  owe  so 
m«ch  money  ?.' 

*l  don't  owe  a  shilling  of  it!  not  a  single  shil- 
ling !* 

*Bat  how  can  that  be,  my  .boy?  Hew  can 
they  arrest  you  for  a  debt  you  don't  owe  ?  It's 
illegal,  it  is;  it  can't  be!  In  a  land  of  liberty 
like  this! — a  Christian  country!— a  country 
with  laws ' 


'Which  afford  ne  protection/  added  George, 
•save  to  those  by  whom  they  are  vioUted — laws, 
sir,  which  scourge  the  unfortunate  man,  while 
they  shield  the  accomplished  villain.' 

*Bnt  how  can  it  be  ?  How  can  they  answer 
to  arrest  a  man  who  don't  owe  a  farthing  ?  1 
believe  you,  of  course,  my  dear  boy,  because  I 
know  yen  wouldn't  deceive  me>  but  I  don't  nn- 
JersUnd  it,  I  don't !  Who's  the  creditor  ? — the 
man  at  whose  suit  the  writ  issued'' 

'His  name,  it  appears,  is  Christopher  Dray- 
gon.' 

'Draygon — Draygon — Draygon — who's  Dray- 
gon?* 

*I  can't  tell  indeed,  I  never  heard  of  the  name 
before.' 

'Never  heard  of  him  —  never  had  any  trans- 
action with  him! — where  does  he  live?  Ill 
see  into  it ! — I'll  see  after  him  ! — I'll  Draygon 
him,  I  will!  -only  just  let  me  know  where  he 
lives  ' 

*This  is  the  address ;  I  sent  a  man  at  once 
down  to  the  office  to  look  at  the  affidavit;  but  I 
don't  expect  you'll  find  bim.* 

'Not  find  him  ?  I'll  find  him.  He  shan't  es- 
cape me.' 

Mfyon  should  see  him,  just  bring  bim  here,' 
said  George;  'persuade  him  to  come  with  you.' 

'Persuade  him! — he*  shall  come!  I'll  collar 
him.  Keep  op  your  spirits,  my  dear  boy.  I'll 
see  it  all  right.  I  shall  soon  be  back;  it  isn't 
far;  only  in  Fetter-lane;— keep  up  your  spirits.' 

Having  been  assured  by  George  that  he  was 
not  at  all  depressed,  he  started  for  the  residence 
of  Christopher  Draygon,  which  he  found  to  be 
a  filthy,  loathsome  place,  the  lower  pait  of  which 
was  kept  by  a  dealer  in  old  iron,  rags,  and  bones. 

'Does  a  Mr.  Christopher  Draygen  live  here  ?' 
inquired  Buli,  having  enter«»d  the  shnp. 

'Tes,  sir,'  replied  a  person,  whose  face  and 
arms  were  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  a  thick  coat  of  rust  and  grease  com- 
mingled. 

*Can  I  see  him,  pray  ?    Is  he  within  ?* 

*Ne;  he's  never  ki  home,  on  y  st  night,  sir.— 
We  don't  scarce  see  nothing  at  all  of  h:m.' 

•What  is  he,  pray  ." 

'Don't  know  nothing  at  all  about  him.  I  on'y 
know  he  goes  out  in  the  morning  and  comes 
home  at  night.* 

*Is  he  a  rich  man. 

'Rich  !'  echoed  the  dirty  individual,  tossing 
his  head  contemptuously;  'rich  !  God  pity  him ! 
I  on'y  wish  he  was;  he  wouldn't  then  be  so 
back'ard  in  coming  ferrard  with  his  rent.' 

•What  is  the  best  time  to  catch  him  at  home, 
my  friend  ?  I  want  to  see  him  on  very  partrc- 
niar  business  indeed. 

*Oh,  you  want  to  see  him  ?  Ah,  then  there 
ain't  one  half  a  chance.  If  you  didn't  want  to 
see  him  you  might  catch  him  by  a  miracle,  if 
you've  luck;  but  as  you  do  want  to  see  him,  I 
can't  give  yen  no  sort  of  hopes  ;  he's  as  slip- 
pery as  a  live  silver  eel.' 

'Then  there's  no  chance  of  seeing  him  ?' 

'JVo<  half  a  ha'porth !  He  never  sees  nobody;-, 
'specially  If  any  body's  arler  him.  I  never  see, 
•ich  a  fish  !    I'm  sure  the  gen'elmen  as  calls,  i« 
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aston'iBhin^;  but  no,  he  won*t  see  them,  the  etar- 
nal  fool;  for  sich  connection*,  in  course,  might 
do  eomeihing  for  him.  It*t  pride,  o*  mjr  think 
ing;  for  ray  they  than  putt  hisself  hunder  a  oh> 
ligation,  he  goes  on  and  on  here  aa  poor  as  a 
bug.' 

*|8  be  <  lawyer,  or  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  law  ?* 

•Uearen  and  earth  only  knows  what  he  is,,  or 
what  be  does.  1  can't  make  him  out,  and  never 
could.' 

'Well,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  the  information. 
Good  day.' 

As  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bull  now  began  to  be  open- 
ed; as  he  pretty  clearly  saw  that  this  was  in 
reality  a  most  Filianous  transaction,  be  called 
upon  the  attorney  whom  he  knew,  and  who 
walked  to  the  lockup  house  with  him. 

As  they  entered  the  room  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  George,  be  looked  at  the  attorney 
with  an  ezpreasiqn  indicatiye  of  something  like 
a  desire  to  annihilate  him  without  any  unneces- 
sary loss  of  time,  conceiTing  that,  of  course,  he 
was  no  other  person  than  i^e  veritable  Cbrislo- 
Bher  Draygon,  Gent.  On  being  undeceived, 
however,  his  countenance  changed,  and  they 
entered  ealmly  into  the  qaestion  of  what  was  to 
be  done. 

*Thi8  is  not  by  any  means,*  said  the  attorney, 
*  an  uncommon  occurrence,  although  it  appears 
to  be,  and  is  in  reality  monstrous.  My  only 
wonder  is  that  they  did  not  proceed  a  little  far- 
ther, and  have  a  couple  of  affidavits  and  a  couple 
of  plaintiffs,  in  order  that  the  difficulty  might 
thereby  be  doubled.  However,  as  it  is,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  donebut.to  find  good  bail.' 

*The  amoont  is  so  large !'  said  George. 

*True;  it  is,  indeed,  a  large  amount;  but  as 
the  matter  is  certain  to  corns  to  nothing,  Mr. 
Buh,  I  should  say,  might  easily  find  an  equally 
responsible  person  to  join  him.* 

'This  rather  startled  Bull.  The  idea  ef  becom- 
ing bail  for  so  large  a  sum  as  ten  thousand  pounds, 
bad  a  powerful  effect  upon  his  nerves.  He  did 
not,  however,  see  how  he  could  refuse,  and  was 
therefore  quite  silent. 

*But  surely,*  said  George,  who  had  watched 
Ball  intently,  and  knew  pretty  well  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind,  'sarely  a  judge,  sir,  would 
order  my  discharge  upon  finding  nominal  bail, 
or  a  strong  affidavit  of  the  facts?' 

^That  has  been  tried,*  replied  the  attorney, 
*again  and  again.  The  judge  assumes  to  have 
no  such  power.  His  argument  is  tbat  it  he 
could  discharge  on  Ihe  plea  of  not  owing  the 
money,  in  a  caae  for  five  or  ten  thouaand  poundti, 
he  could  do  it  for  tiventy  pounds,  or  any  other 
sum.  Ho  would  lb U4  have  all  the  trying;  and 
if  that  were  once  established,  he  would  have  as 
many  cases  as  if  he  were  invested  with  the  pow- 
er of  unmarryir|r  the  married.  Bail,  air,  must 
be  found,  or  you  11  have  to  lie  in  a  prison,  sir, 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  months;  for,  of  course, 
they'll  rule  you  on  • 

(But  can't  we  punish  th«  knaves?*  inquired 
Bull.    *]s  there  no  sort  of  remedy^' 

•Remt-dy  ?  Oh,  yes*,  of  course,  there's  a  rem- 
edy }    Iff  a  free  Briton's  proudest  boast  that 


there  can  he  no  wrong  without  a  remedy  !  Far 
example,  you  bring  your  action  for  a  malieioat 
arrest,  and  what  do  jron  get  ?  Why,  after  gamg 
OR  for  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half  yon  get  a  ver- 
dict, and  that's  «boiit  all  yoa  do  get.  Where'i 
the  defendant?  He's  not  to  be  foui  d.  Hii 
name  is  Christopher  Ora/gen,  and  be  lived  at 
a  marine  store- ah  up  in  Fetter  LAne  ooee,  bet 
where  is  he  now  ?  Who  can  tell?  Ton  caa't 
find  him  ! — and  even  if  you  can,  what  then?— 
what  is  he?  A  beggar!  Still,  there's  newroof 
with  ut  a  remedy  1  Bail,  air,  must  be  h«d;  ■•- 
thing  else  can  be  done.' 

*lt's  a  monstrous  sum  of  money,'  obeervad 
Bull,  -is  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

(Yes,  bdt  then  it  isn't  Kke  a  real  debt,'  sail 
the  attorney. 

^  You'd  have  no  diffioalty,  at  -Ai,  you  know, 
in  getting  a  friend  to  join  you  in  soeh  a  ease  as 
thia.' 

*1  don't  know,  people  don*t  like  to  do  it,  they 
don't.' 

^Yoo  can  get  it  done,  there's  no  doobt  absat 
that.  The  only  question  is,  have  yoa  snffieieat 
confidence  in  Mr.  Julian?' 

4  have  every  confidence  in  hioa,  I  have.  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  do  anything  wrong  isr 
the  world.' 

*There  is  nothing  to  induce  him  to  do  so  ia 
this  case;  he  has  not  any  temptation  to  fix  his 
bail.' 

(I  see  that,  I  do;  I  see  it  clearly.  Well  1  I'll 
go  at  once  and  do  what  I  can.' 

'I  only  want  to  get  out,'  ssid  George,  whs 
had  for  some  time  been  pacing  the  room  in  si- 
lence, *  and  I'll  undertake  to  relieve  yoa  of  all 
responsibility  within  a  week.* 

*My  dear  boy,  I've  the  most  perfect  ooafi- 
dence  in  you.  Ft  shall  be  done.  I  promise  yes 
I'll  do  it  without  delay.* 

This  promise  was  faithfully  perlormed;  and  as 
the  officer  was  pet  (ectly  satisfied  with  the  bail, 
on  receiving  a  liberal  fee,  George  was  liberated 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hoars. 

*Now,'  said  Bull,  when  this  had  been  tcoea- 

rlished,  *as  you  strongly  suspect  that  man  Tyate, 
'11  tell  you  what  1  did  this  morning.' 

*He  then  entered  into  a  full  explanation  ef  all 
that  had  occurred,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
George  exclaimed, — 

'I  am  glad  of  it.' 

*Glad!'  cried  Bull,  in  a  state  of  amaxement. 

*Glad  !*  replied  George  *And  I  hope  it  will 
turn  out  as  1  fully  expect  it  will,  thai  be  has  got 
some  one  else  to  cash  the  other  half.' 

«What,  that  I  may  be  swindled  out  of  the  two 
hundred  pounds?' 

*Oh  we  shall  find  out  who  has  got  the  oiher 
half,  and  when  we  do,  sir,  we'll  fix  him.' 

'Fix  him!  I'll  punish  him  i  will,  with  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  the  law!  A  scoundrel  like  that  to 
come  and  swindle  people  out  of  their  substaaee! 
I'll  have  him  up  before  the  Lord  Mayor!  I'll 
have  him  transported,  I  will !  Coming  to  MX 
with  his  rag  and  getting  a  hundred  and  nie^ty 
poandi  here  out  of  me !  Hanging's  too  good  far 
such  a  fellow.' 

*I  expect  you  got  the  worst  of  it.' 
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*The  worst  of  it !  Who*d  hare  thought  it  poi- 
■ible?  Coming  to  me,  as  he  did  here,  with  a  face 
ais  long  aa  my  arm  and  begg^iog  my  pardon,  and 
hoping;  I'd  forgive  him,  and  all  tor  the  purpose 
of  taking  me  in! — the  scoundrel!  Fd  have  for- 
l^iTen  him  if  I'd  only  known  it.  Td  have  kick- 
ed hia  out  of  the  omce  ss  clean  as  a  whistle. — 
I'd  have  strangled  him,  I  would.  Is  a  fellow 
like  that  fit  to  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'  1*11 
trounce  him.  I'll  teach  him  to  come  with  his 
bits  of  rsgs  to  me!  Why  he  ought  to  be  bronght 
to  the  stake,  he  ought!  Plundering  people  like 
that!' 

'Have  you  posted  (he  letter  to  Gloster?* 
*OH  it's  gone.  The  scoundrel!    I  put  it  id  my- 
self to  make  sure.' 

Well,  then  we  shall  soon  see  how  the  ease 
stands.  If  it  be  as  I  anticipate,  I'll  in  the  first 
place,  release  you  from  sll  responsrbility  on  my 
mcoount,  and  then  with  arguments  which  shall 


not  fail,  ril  convince  him  of  the  ezpedicDcyy 
not  only  of  making  restitution,  but  of  nevsr 
even  siteropting  to  annoy  either  of  us  in  any 
way  again!' 

'Frighten  him  into  fits,  my  dear  boy!  make 
him  feel  as  if  he  hadn't  a  head  on.' 

*ril  manage  him.     Leave  him  to  me.' 

*But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  blackguard? 
It's  enough  to  make  a  man  hit  his  mother.  I 
shall  always  look  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  I 
shall,  upon  him  who  pulls  a  long  face  and  comes 
to  beg  pardon.  1  feel  so  mad,  my  dear  boy,  at^ 
being  bit  in  this  barefaced  way,  I  don't  know 
how  to  contain  myself,  I  don't.  I'm  fit  to  bite 
my  own  nose  off!' 

And  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  as  he  did  not 
believe  himself  then  to  be  quite  so  clever  as  he 
had  imagined  himself  to  be,  he  was  humiliated 
even  in  his  own  estimation.    , 


AN  ANTI-TEE-TOTAL  TRIO  TAKING  A  PARTING  "DROP." 


« 'We  won't  go  home  till  morning/— hie !    'To  night  we  will  merry  be,  to-morrow  weTl  be  sober,'- 
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[From  the  Boston  Morning  Post.] 
Tales  of  the  Ocean,  by  J.  S.  Sleeper.-^We  have 
never  met  with  a  better  collection  of  sea  stories. 
Whether  homorons  or  pathetic,  thej  are  written 
with  grent  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  our  slight  know- 
ledge extends,  with  correctness  of  description. 
"  Jack  Wilson/'  «  Fourth  of  July  at  Sea,"  "  The 
Pirate,"  and  "  Duelling,"  are  among  the  best  of 
the  ooul-fltirring  narratives,  while  many  others 
contain  most  excellent  touches  of  humor.  The 
following  is  from  the  **  Impressment  of  Seamen," 
—a  paper  giving  details  of  British  cruelty,  which 


MOod  run  cold  to  even  imagine :  — 
*<  In  the  year  1810,  a  bri^,  belonging  to  Salem, 
was  overhauled  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  South 
American  coast  The  crew  was  composed  of 
Americans,  athletic,  fine  looking  fellows.  But 
the  cruiser  was  in  want  of  hands — and  the  board- 
bg  officer  ordered  two  of  the  seamen  to  pack  up 
their  duds,  and  go  into  the  boat.  The  men  were 
thunderstruck  —  and  the  captain  remonstrated  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  such  an  unjust  and 
atrocious  act.  The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  coolly  said  that  it  was  needless  to  mul- 
tiply words  about  it,  for  the  men  he  must  have  — 
and  notwithstanding  their  protections,  he  believed 
they  were  Englishmen !  There  seemed  to  be  no 
alternative  —  for  with  a  man  of  war  on  the  ocean, 
•s  well  as  a  pirate,  might  often  makes  right.  One 
of  the  men  silently  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
slthough  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
one.  'Hie  other,  whose  name  was  Barnes  — a 
noble  lookiB|r  fellow  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
fine  proportions — protested  against  tne  course 
tdopted  by  the  Englishman,  declaring  himself  to 
be  a  native  American  citizen,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  American.    The  officer,  howev- 


er, was  inexorable,  and  finding  his  orders  reluct- 
antly obeyed,  was  about  to  proceed  to  use  force, 
when  Barnes  took  his  clasp  knife  fVom  his  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  I —  ---  •-  '-  l-  »  «^  .  ^  - 
it  across  1~ 

ping  the  ^ 

wrench  forced  them  back  until  Siey  lay  panllel 
with  the  wrist,  in  the  direction  of  the  elbow,  at 
the  same  time  exclaiming  to  the  astonished  offi- 
cer, <Now  take  me,  if  you  like,  on  board  your 
rascally  craft  —  I  shall  be  a  cripple  for  life.'  ^' 

Another  American  was  seized  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion—his protection  was  disregarded,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  brave  resistance  to  the  British 
kidnappers,  he  was  taken  on  board  their  vessel 
and  whipped  by  order  of  the  captain :  — 

"  His  bonds  were  loosened,  and  he  arose  from 
his  humiliating  posture.  He  glared  fiercely 
around.  The  captain  was  standing  within  a  few 
paces  of  him,  witn  a  demoniac  grin  upon  his  fea- 
tures, as  if  he  enjoyed  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
the  disgrace  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  poor 
Yankee.  The  hapless  sufierer  saw  that  smile  of 
exultation  —  and  that  moment  decided  the  fale 
of  his  oppressor.  With  the  activity,  the  ferocity, 
and  almost  the  strength  of  a  tiger,  the  mutilatea 
American  sprang  upon  the  ^rant,  and  grasped 
him  where  he  stood,  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
who  for  the  moment  seemed  paralyzed  with  aston- 
ishment —  and  before  they  could  recover  their 
senses  and  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
mander, the  flogged  American  had  borne  him  to 
the  gan^fway,  and  then  clutching  him  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand,  and  firmly  embracing  him 
with  the  other,  despite  his  struggles,  he  leaped 
with  him  into  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Dema- 


Oymums  tf  tk%  Pfss, 


T%xK  \    [Sm  Oa  oh  npposiu  Uaf,]    Th(>v  parted  to 
receive  the  tyrant  and  hia  viotim  —  then  cloaed 
over  them,  aod  neither  waa  ever  alterwarda  aeen. 
Both  had  paaaed  to  their  laat  account— 
'  CJiiaaoiiii«d,  ananneftlad, 
With  aU  tMt  Unp^rfectiofM  oa  ibear  Iwada.*  ** 

These  paaaagea  g^ve  a  fair  idea  of  the  narrative 
part  of  toe  work,  though  nothingf  but  want  of 
room  prevents  ua  from  giving  copious  extracts. 
We  are  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  a  book  writ- 
tflfn  by  a  tailor,  on  th^  hardships  and  dangers  of 
his  brethren,  for  it  teods  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  vrants  of  that  ill  used  class  of  citixens. 
Something  has  already  been  done  foi^  them,  but 
mach  remains  to  do. 

Not  the  least  iqiportant  portions  of  Mr.  Sleep- 
er's volume  are  his  moral  chapters  on  the  duties 
and  errors  of  seaman.  His  remirks  are  founded 
ap«D  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
are  expressed  in  a  manly  and  sensible  way. 

IFrom  cAs  BoMtom  Daily  Adoertutr,] 
TaUa  of  the  Ocean,  4^.,  hy  ITawier  MartiHgaU, 
published  in  a  very  attractive  form,  with  a  great 
manjr  spirited  cuts,  well  suited  to  such  a  work. 

It  is  a  series  of  Stories  and  Essays,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in'the  ''MercantTle  Jour- 
nal*^ of  this  city,  and  which  are  attributed  to  the 
editor  of  that  newspaper.  We  have  no'do\;bt 
that  the  work  Will  prove  a  very  popuhlr  one,  and 
aith^  samd  tim«  u^ful. 


[FVom'tke  Yankee  Farmer.'] 
Tales  of  the  Oceans  is  the  title  of  a  very  inter- , 
estin|^  work  published  by  S.  N.  Dickinsoi^.  Jt 
contains  a  great  variety  of  **  matters  and  inci- 
dents,** humorous,  pathetic,  romantic,  and  senti- 
mental, illustrated  with  numerous  engravings* 
The  author,  "  Hawser  Martingale,"  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  seaman's  life  and  habits,  and  he 
has  the  happy  talent  of  combining  instruction 
and  amusement — the  ueefid  with  the  nbeet, 

{From  Zian'i  Herald.] 
Tales  tfthe  Oeean^  and  EseajfM  for  the  Fore- 
eastU,  containing  matters  and  incidents ,  humorous, 
fatheiit,  romantic,  and  sentimental.'  By  Hawser 
Martingale.  This  js  a  collection  of  the  interest- 
ing sea  tales,  which  have'  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  with  considerable  additions,  in- 
terspersed with  excellent  practical  essays.  There 
are  near^  fifty  illustrations,  broad  and  grotesque 
enough  to  shake  the  sides  of  a  hypocnondriac^ 
The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  good,  all  indelicate 
and  profkne  phrases  being  carerally  avoided .  The 
copy  before  us  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new 
type,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  dec- 
orations. The  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Jno.  S. 
Sleeper,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal, 
whti  has  passed  much  of  his  life  on  the  ocean, 
and  has  graduated  through  all  the  grades  of  sea- 
ftring  life. 

\From  the  Jfttntucket  En^rer,] 
Sea  Stories.  —  We  are  under  high  obligations 
to  the  donor,  for  a  copy  of  the  lately  issued  vol- 
ume entitled  Tales  of  the  Ocean,  and  for  a  grati- 
fication derived  from  a  perusal  of  such  of  them  e^ 
we  had  not  before  met  with  in  the  columns  of  the 


Boston  Mercantile  Journal  —  where  its  gifted  ed- 
itor, the  author  of  these  animated  and  attractive 
sketches,  had  for  the  most  part  originally  placed 
them.  They  comprise  every  variety  of  reading 
that  may  be  fitted  to  the  human  mmd  in  all  lU 
diverse  phases.  Some,  says  the  author,  "  were 
intended  to  be  merely  amusing ;  others  were  in- 
tended to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
dutiefs  of  a  seaman,  and  a  man  on  shore  as  well 
as  00  the  ocean ;  and  others  again,  were  designed, 
to  ineuleate  principles  of  sound  morality.**  The 
publication  of  suob  a  work  from  such  a  source, 
we  look  upon  ah  n,  hiippy  fvent :  for,,  alUtough 
calcufflted  todravv  th«  aaUrUion  cf^fatojing  men 
particularly,  and  lo  ntcile  in  them  tlip  jnoKt  in* 
tense  interest,  it  will  at  ihe  same  lime  be  found  a . 
very  powerful  anailmry  in  the  prpuiotmn  of  tem- 
perance —  its  author  hf i»^  among  the  f'^'tEmotit 
of  the  champions  iyf  t^at  noly  cau»e  —  ihi"  suc- 
cess of  ^hich  is  never  lost^ighl  of  amidst  sti  the 
incidents  of  his  numi^foua  mnrit^mr  rofUDNces. 
This  hoo)i  comprehendji  upv^prds  of  40tl  pa^s, 
including  some  50  spirits d  ptctr-riiil  iltDitnitions 
—all  got  np  in  the  best  style  iif  our  ffn^n^  Dick- 
inson. Mainr  of  theB<*  plories  have  h^relufnre 
been  stolen  for  our  rolumTi^  —  njjd  the  theft,  jf  ft 
be  such,  is  likely  to  be  repeated  —  not  however, 
we  trusty  t9  tl|e  AiMMxyanoe  of  the  boolmeUers. 
We„bespe^^k. fojrU  the  puatqm  of  aV  joU^  tars,  ilb4 
the  patronage  pf  every  sober-minded  p||up  owner ; 
and  we  therefore  predict  itp  rapia  sale. 

[From  ihe  Essex  (Sa^j  Register. ]^ 
"Talb^  of  THa  Qp^Aw^and  E«iajra  for  the 
Forecastle)  containing.  Matters  wd  Inciijlfenta  hut 
morous,  pathetic,,  ron^^tic  and  sentimental,  by 

HiwSER  MaRT1BG4LX.'* 

This  work,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Diokioson'a  jnost 
elegant  at{fle,  aod  aflorpe4  withi  nuoirpraus  weU . 
executed  wQod  engxavings,  Uhistxative  of  the  tea^ 
TKe  aut^  qC  Ike  book  la  J[.  &  SLaiiuEa,.£sq., . 
editoir  of  ths  BostaA  Meroantjje  Journal,  Jn  which 
paper  mof t  of  the  tales  .origiMlljF.  apseare^,  hav- 
mg  bee«  w/itten  ajt  intensais  duiMig  lae.  laborious 
av«»<;atiqos  «f  the  .author  as  ifond^ackor  of  a  Daily 
Newspaper.  Several  of  them  Ivive  bean  re-pnbo 
lished  in  the  jtUgister,  as  our  readers  may  remeok- 
her,  apd  m  these  will  nexve  as  specimens  of  the 
work,  we  need  not  inform  them  that  the  tales  ase . 
true  sailors'  **  yarns  "  which  can  not  but  prove 
interesting  to.  all  who  ^ave  snuffed  the  salt  sea 
air,  and.  been  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
those  who  go  do^n  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Inter- 
woven with  the  tales  are  moral  maxims  sod  es- 
says of  a  grave  and  serious  cast,  calculated  io 
bene^t  the  sailor  and  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of 
society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
prove  quite  as  useful  on  shipboard,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  popular.  Indeed,  the  verv  fact  of  the 
re-publication  of  these  tales,  in  a  form  suitable 
for  preservation,  shows  that  they  are  already  ap- 
preciated. 

The  author  informs  us  that  for  twenty  years, 
he  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  mariner,  and 
passed  through  every  grade,  from  a  cabin-boy,  at 
the  age  of  fiTleen,  to  the  commander  of  a  ship. 
He  made,  we  believe,  several  voyages  out  of  this 
port,  and  may  probably  be  recollected  by  some  of 
our  readers  as  CaptatM  Sleeper,  but  he  is  much 


Ofimima  rf  Ou  Pnm. 


more  genenUy  known  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  asefal  papers  in  the  country.  Capt 
8.  sajs  be  pots  forth  no  claim  for  literary  excel- 
lence, bat  he  dots  claim  to  **  know  every  rope  in 
the  ship,"  and  to  be  particularly  &miliar  with 
whatever  is  ordinarily  connected  with  a  naotical 
life.  While  we  landsmen  accord  to  him  no  small 
share  of  what  he  does  not  claim,  we  believe  that 
every  teaman  will  readily  assent  to  what  he  does 
claim ;  and  we  trost  that  his  unpretending  bat 
elegant  volame  will  meet  with  that  rich  measore 
of  socoesB  which  we  heartily  wish  it 


[fVcnii  cAs  DaUy  Evening  'D^antaipt,  BatUm,] 
TaUt  of  the  Oeeam.  —  This  is  a  neat  volame  of 
432  pages,  illastrated  by  nomeroos  wood  engrm- 
vinga ;  many  of  the  tales  originally  appeared  in 
the  *'  Mercantile  Journal,'*  and  have  since  been 
carefully  revised  by  the  editor  for  publication  in 
their  present  shape.  Tlie  stories  are  all  of  a 
moral  tone,  and  are  replete  with  interesting  or 
amusing  incident.  Their  author  having  been  for 
many  years  engaged  m  the  perilous  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  seafanng  life,  has  drawn  these  sketches 
with  fidelity  and  spirit 


[fVom  the  Evening  OoxetU^  Boffon.] 
Talu  cf  the  Oeean,  and  Eseays  for  the  Fore- 
cntOey  containing  matters  and  tneuUnte^  hmmorauSf 
jHUhtiic^  romantUf  and  sentimental.  By  Hawser 
Martingale,  lUustrattd  teith  numermis  Engraie- 
ings.  Bostany  8,  J^.  JHeldnson.  —  Our  contem- 
porary of  the  Journal  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  Not  onl^  has  he  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  6f  his  daily  paper,  fresh 
assortments  of  rich  and  spicv  matter,  six  times  a 
week,  but  he  also  occasionally  puts  forth  his  tal- 
ent, and  lends  the  enchantment  of  his  pen,  to 
articles  altogether  foreign  to  the  usud  style  of  a 
business  chronicle.  We  have  in  this  little  work 
before  us  an  instance,  folly  substantiating  our 
opinion.  From  his  multitudinous  productions, 
Mr.  Sleeper  has  selected  what  he  considers  the 
cream  or  those  whose  incidents  are  connected 
with  the  "  rolling  deep,"  and  embodied  them  in 
a  more  convenient  and  durable  form,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  attain  that  popularity  with  the 
reading  world,  to  which  their  merit  justly  entitles 
them. 

[From  the  Christian  Watchman.^ 
We  are  much  obliged  to  our  worthy  friend. 
Hawser  Martingale,  for  a  copy  of  his  lively  and 
truly  original  tales.  With  many  of  them  we  had 
formed  some  acquaintance  as  they  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  in  the  columns  or  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal.  The  sailor's  peculiarities  are 
touched  off  to  the  life,  and  many  truly  original 
characters  are  sketched  in  a  very  liyely  manner. 
The  storiei  are  quite  amusing,  and  yet  most  of 
them  point  to  some  useful  moral  No  one  who 
reads  them,  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
writer  has  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes. 

[From  the  Salem  OaxetU.] 
These  tales  and  essays  are  from  the  pen  of 
Capt  Slbxpir,  for  many  years  a  shipmaiter, 


and  now  the  e£tor  of  one  of  tiie  best  mm»Mj/tu 
in  the  United  States,  —  the  Boston  Eveaiiig  Jo» 
nal,  —  in  which  most  of  these  articles  ofigW^ 
appeared.  The  volume  is  got  op  in  Mr.  Diddn^ 
son's  best  style,  finely  printed  and  bound,  and  il> 
iostrated  by  maqy  engrav'mgs.  The  stones  m 
all «  of  the  Sea;"  many  of  them  possess  sl^tBf 
interest,  and  all  are  cliaiaeterised  bjr  good  tMli^ 
sound  morals,  and  perfect  ftmilianty  widi  thi 
scenes  and  characters  described.  We  do  mt 
know  of  sny  work  that  woold  be  hkely  to  be  il 
once  so  interesting  and  so  osefhl,  both  in  tht 
cabin  and  the  forecStstle  of  every  Amerioia  ifei^ 
as  this  elegant  and  yet  unpretending  voiome. 

[From  the  (Boston)  Liberator.] 
The  author  of  the  work  is  John  S.  Sleeper,  eA* 
itor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal ;  and,  frooi  tk> 
high  moral  tone  of  that  '  respectable  daflv,'  it 
presume  that  he  has  been  careful  to  ezclndefioii 
his  <*  Tales  of  the  Ocean  "  everr  thing  of  tn  i» 
moral  or  o&nsive  character.  Indeed,  in  ktefte^ 
foee,  he  savs  —  <  Some  of  these  articles  wen  k^ 
tended  to  be  merely  amusing ;  others  wen !» 
tended  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  f' 
duties  of  a  seaman,  and  a  roan  on  shore  u  r 
as  on  the  ocean ;  and  others,  again,  were  i 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  sound  d 
Most  of  the  narratives  were  founded  on  &ct,  <^ 
it  is  belkved  that  they  contain  nothing  iraip  . 
can  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  the  score  of  pn- 
priety  or  virtue. '  The  style  of  these  Tiles  » 
pearato  be  remarkably  natural  and  attractiTe,Ml 
they  treat  on  a  great  variety  of  topics—'  fiift 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.'  We  |* 
some  the  work  will  obtain  an  immense  ^i^ 
pecially  among  those  who  <  do  business  on  m 
mighty  watera.' 

[From  the  Boston  Cultivator.] 
Tales  of  the  Oeean,^Th\B  is  the  title  of  "jj^ 
teresting  work  just  published.  Someofthestoott 
have  b(^n  published  in  the  Mercantile  Jo^^ 
and  have  been  read  with  avidity  by  tbe  potGl. 
The  writer  is  understood  to  be  the  editor  of  vm 
paper,  and  in  his  preface  he  professes  to  oim 
stand  "  every  rope  in  the  ship."  The  TileiiiW 
be  found  to  be  very  interesting,  and  wecomnO* 
them  to  the  reading  public,  landsmen  and  t" 


[From  the  Boston  Weddy  Magazine,] 
This  is  an  interesting  oollection  of  mtx^ 
sketches,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Sleeper,  ediW 
of  the  Meroantile  Journal,  of^this  city,  ^^{j 
them  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  o* 
umns  of  that  paper,  and  are  now  collected  m  • 
volume,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  bandiQiii^ 
wood  engravings. 

They  pretend  not  in  general  to  the  sober  iccfr 
racy  of  mattera  of  fact,  out  are  of  the  more  innj 
cent  class  of  the  works  of  fiction ;  and  as  wj* 
are  among  tbe  best  of  their  class.  Most  of.*^ 
are  designed  to  illustrate  the  advantages  w  Pj 
oonduct  and  the  evils  of  a  vicious  or  imprud^ 
course  in  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  they  are  of  socnii 
character  as  to  interest  and  improve  those  wW 
have  not  sufficient  stamina  of  mmd  to  avail  them- 
selves of  more  serious  lessons  of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    POTATO    SPECULATIOIT. 

As  George  had  anticipated,  bo  it  occurred; 
no  saeb  person  as  the  one  to  whom  the  l<>tter 
had  been  addressed,  was  koown  at  Gloucester ; 
while  Tjrnte,  bearing  that  George  was  most  anx- 
ioos  to  meet  with  him,  wisely  kept  eat  of  the 
way.  He  oonld  nowhere  be  found;  tbe  whole 
of  his  a«sooiates  were  applied  to  in  vain,  not  one 
of  them  had  seen  him,  but  the/  all  had  to  pro- 
pose  highly  lucrative  schemes,  in  which  they 
hoped  that  he  would  join  them,  but  to  which 
he  refused  even  to  listen  for  a  moment. 

On  calling,  however,  upon  Wese  to  ascertain 
if  he  knew  of  Tynte's  retreat,  he  was  replied 
to  in  a  manner  so  solemn,  and  under  circuin> 
stances  eo  extraordinary,  that  be  consented  to 
give  his  best  attention  to  th«  matter,  and  to  ad- 
vise him  when  he  had  heard  the  particnlars,  how 
to  act,  which  so  delighted  the  immortal  Peter, 
(haft  he  seixed  his  hand  and  shook  it  with  aa 
expression  of  joy. 

*1  have  conceived,  sir,'  said  he,  assuming  a 
meet  important  aspect,  on  becoming  somewhat 
trsnqail,  4  have  conceived,  sir,  a  project,  an 
original  project,  which,  if  well  carried  out,  sir, 
ennnot  Aul  to  make  our  fortunes  at  once;  snd 
what  is  more,  it's  on  the  square,  sir  '.—strictly 
on  tbe  square.' 

'  Well  V  said  George,  who  was  certainly  rather 
carioue  to  know  what  sort  of  scheme  he  had  the 
power  to  conceive,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  never  even  entertained  the  notion  that  Peter 
bad  been  on  any  ocoasioo  blessed  with  an  idea 
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which  could  lay  claim  to  snything  bearing  the 
semblance  of  originality.    *  Well— what  is  it  ?' 

«Sir;'  replied  Peter,  *ril  tell  yon;  and  you  are 
tbe  only  man  in  the  world  whom  I  would  tell. 
1  haven't  named  it  to  a  single  soul;  I  have  kept 
it,  sir,  within  my  own  breast.  Not  that  I'm 
afraid  of  people  acting  npon  the  idea,  because 
they  couldn't  carry  it  out,  vr;  were  they  to  make 
the  attempt,  they  would  only  spoil  it.  No,  sir, 
the  thing  must  be  dene  by  ns,  we  alone  can 
manage  it;  you  and  1  sir  are  the  only  men!' 

George  smiled,  but  seemed  to  be  anxious  lot 
him  to  come  the  point. 

*  In  the  first  place,  sir,'  continued  Peter,  *  we 
must  get  a  patent  tor  it;  we  must  secure  it  to 
ourselves,  and  they  can't  refuse  to  grant  us  a 
patent !— that'e  perfectly  impoesible.' 

*  But  what  is  it  ?'  said  George  impatiently. 
*Sir,'  rephed  Peter,  who  was  in  no  sort  of  haste; 

«it  is  a  thing  which  will  yield  a  profit,  sir,  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  per  cent.  Look  at 
that! — sixteen  hundred  per  cent.  •' 

*That  is  rather  a  large  profit,  sir,'  observed 
George. 

•Sir,  it  is  a  large  profit;  but  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  what  is  more,  sir,  done  with  ease  !' 

*I  am  impatient  to  know  what  it  is !  It  roust 
be  something  very  important,  I  shoald  think.' 

4t  is,  sir,  of  universal  importance.  I've  got 
the  prospectus  drawn  out,  and  all  the  prelimina- 
ries arranged;  I've  been  working  bard  at  it,  sit: 
every  thing  is  ready,  and  I  mean)  sir,  to  call  it 
*Thb  British  and  Forbioiv  Assooiatioh 
POR  THE  Renovation  OF  WHITE  KID  gloves!" 

«For  the  renovation  of  what!'  exclaimed 
Georii^,  laughin^r  heartily. 
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George  SL.  jtiteerge  Julian. 


«White  kid  gloTes,'  replied  Peter,  with  a  sol- 
emn expression,  wondering  what  on  earth  coald 
have  made  George  merry:  *  don't  yon  think  it  a 
capital  idea  V 

*Oh,  excellent! — bat  how  do  you  mean  to 
proceed?' 

*  Why,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  we  most  take  a 
magnificent  office^  appoint  a  banker,  a  solicitor, 
and  so  on;  issae  prospectoses — i're  got  a  flamer, 
ready  capital  fifhr  thousand  pounds,  in  fire  hun- 
dred pounds  eacn;  it's  of  no  use  commencing 
with  less  than  fifty  thousand.* 

<No;  I  should  say  that  is  about  the  smallest 
capital  you  ought  to  commence  with  to  do  any 
good.  But  how  do  you  renovate  gloves?  and 
how  can  sixteen  hundred  per  cent,  be  obtain- 
ed?' 

*I'll  explain, — but,  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence !* 

*  Of  course!' 

<Well,  sir,  then  I  have  made  the  discovery, 
that  by  dipping  a  piece  of  flannel  in  the  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  rubbing  it  over  the  gloves, 
every  species  of  dirt  in  an  instant  disappears; 
when,  by  washing  them  well  in  oold  water,  and 
letting  them  gradually  dry,  you  restore  them  to 
their  pristine  beauty;  you  make  them,  sir,  just 
as  good  as  new,  without  the  shape  being  altered, 
or  the  stitches  destroyed.' 

*•  Very  well :  now,  two  pair  of  white  kid 
gloves,  sir,  can  be  cleaned  at  the  cost  of  one  far- 
thing; half  a  farthing's-worth  of  turpentine  be- 
ing sufficient  to  clean  each  pair— charge  four 
pence  per  pair  for  their  renovation,  and  that  gives 
you  a  profit  at  once  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
per  cent.' 

^Well,  certainly  nothing  ean  be  clearer  than 
that,  fiut  why  do  you  propose  to  call  it  the 
British  and  Foreign  Association  V 

■Because  most  of  the  kid  gloves  worn  sir,  are 
foreigners.  Those  buff  ones  are  Frenchmen, 
yeu  have  on.  I  can  tell  them  in  a  moment. 
Now  I  suppose  you  gave  half  a  crown  for 
these  ?' 

*That  I  believe  was  the  price.* 

'Very  well  then;  just  look  at  the  case  as  it 
stands.  When  they  are  soiled,  and  they  soon 
are,  you  can't  wear  them;  yon  buy  another  pair, 
and  have  to  give  another  half  ciown;  whereas, 
if  you  had  them  renovated  for  the  small  charge 
of  fourpence,  you  wenld  save  within  a  fraction 
of  four  hundred  per  cent.  So  that  you  see  the 
importance  of  the  scheme  is  so  general  and  so 
vast,  that  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we 
realize  at  least  twenty  thousand  a-year.' 

*  Certainly  not  less  than  that,'  said  George 
drilv. 

*No;  I  den't  see  how  we  can.  And  then,  you 
know,  we'll  have  the  whole  of  the  workmen 
sworn  to  secrecy.* 

«Tes,  that  1  should  say,  will  be  very  essential. 
How  many  pair  of  white  kid  gloves  are  purcha- 
sed every  year  ?' 

*How  many  ?'— cried  Peter— <can't  tell.' 

<Oh,  that  of  course  must  be  got  for  the  pros- 

Gctus.    Show  that; — get  the  average  for  the 
It  ten  years,  and  then  you  know  we'll  talk 
about  the  patent.' 


This  rather  pnxzled  Peter.  But  he  promitsd 
promptly  to  get  at  it — ^nay,  he  ioo«/i.'— and 
when  Gleorge  had  leH,  began  to  consider  ktnt, 
without  suspecting  for  a  moment  that  Ckorge 
had  not  been  much  struck  with  eitder  (he  ex- 
cellence or  the  practicability  of  the  project. 

Now,  at  this  particular  period  the  revenae 
was  being  constantly  defrauded  to  a  consider' 
able  extent  in  tlie  department  of  stamps;  astiie 
process  bv  which  it  had  l>een  effected  had  be- 
come well  known  to  him,  and  as  he  had  for 
some  time  made  the  means  by  which  it  coald  be 
effectually  prevented  his  study,  George,  wiik- 
ing  to  do  something  which  might  place  him  in  a 
better  position  before  McGreeor  returned  from 
Poyais,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, soliciting  an  interview  and  'stating  the 
object' proposed . 

As  a  brief  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  species  of  fraud  was  accomplished  may  be 
held  to  be  necessary,  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
state  that  by  a  chemical  process  the  ink  was  di«« 
charged  from  old  stamps  which  (the  sttmpf 
themselves,  of  course,  being  perfectly  uniBJor- 
ed)  were  sold  again  as  new.  This  system  wu 
carried  to  an  immense  extent  then,  and  has 
been  practised  ever  since.  It  is  indeed  an  indis- 
putable fact,  that  the  articles  of  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Jew  attorneys,  at  present  practiiii; 
in  London,  were  en^ossed  npon  old  ttampf 
purloined  fVom  the  Master's  office  in  the  Tem- 
ple. But  the  loss  to  the  revenae  was  not  all; 
the  public  suffered  by  the  system  to  a  roinooi 
extent;  and  as  names  and  dates  could  be  remor- 
ed  from  any  instrument  with  the  atmost  facilftj, 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  tf  the  sjfteoi 
were  carried  to  the  extent  which  it  might  be 
carried,  commercial  credit  in  thin  or  any  other 
country  would  be  utterly  destroyed.  George 
would  undertake  to  discharge  any  portion  of 
the  writing  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  a  cheqoe,i 
will,  or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind  of  instrument; 
and  it  was  with  the  view  of  checking  the  knaret 
by  whom  it  was  fraudulently  practised  that  be 
sought  and  eventually  discovered  the  means  of 
rendering  it  impossible. 

His  letter  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xcheqoer 
was  well  received  and  an  early  interview  prom- 
ised. Indeed,  the  answer  returned  was  of  a 
character  so  favorable,  that  George  went  in 
search  of  premises  adapted  to  the  manulactore 
of  paper,  having  explained  in  his  letter  to  the 
Chancellor,  that  in  consideration  ofthepablie 
service  rendered  he  should  expect  to  have  the 
contract  for  the  supply  of  all  the  paper  to  be  uied 
for  stamps  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  being  only 
from  a  peculiarly  manufactured  paper  that  ink 
could  not  be  discharged. 

While  looking  out  for  premises  suitable  for  thia 
purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  Liondon,  he  happened 
to  hear  that  an  extremely  clever  person,  named 
Colman,  who  had  at  that  time  the  temporary 
management  of  a  slate  quarry  near  Portsmonthi 
and  who  had  for  years  been  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  was  the  very  man  to 
whom  he  ought  at  once  to  apply,  and  who 
would  be  happy  to  give  him  whatever  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  he  might  require. 
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Without  waiting  for  m  second  eoiiiai«Bi«atioa 
from  the  Chancellor,  be  therefore  started  for 
Plymouth,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Col- 
man,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  veiy  intelligent 
uiin^  and  withiil  so  exceedingly  active  that  be 
promised  to  give  him  a  liberal  engagement  in 
the  event  of  hi»  succeeding  in  the  object  he  bad 
in  view,  and  moreover  offered — as  an  immediate 
return  for  the  politeness  with  which  he  had 
been  received — to  take  bis  nephew  with  him  to 
London,  and  to  place  him  in  a  sitnation,  which 
offer  was  gladly  accepted,  the  young  man  being 
exceedingly  poor,  although  fairly  entitled  to 
considerable  property,  to  which,  however,  he 
had  been  unable  to  establish  a  claim. 

The  object  of  his  visit  having  thus  been  satis- 
factorily atUined,  he  proposed  to  leave  Plymouth 
on  the  following  day;  but  as,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  he  happened  to  bear  at  the  inn  at 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  that  three 
persons  had  just  arrived  from  town  with  the 
view  of  buying  up  all  the  potatoes,  a  scarcity 
being  anticipated,  he  inquired  further  into  the 
matter,  and  having  ascertained  that  potatoes 
were  then  extremely  cheap,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  their  becoming  extremely  dear  was  not 
very  remote,  he  thought  that  he  might  just  as 
well  enter  into  a  little  potato  speculation  fUm- 
edf,  he  being  then  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
place  from  which  the  great  London  market  was 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  supplied. 

After  weighing  the  matter  for  some  time,  and 
hearing  all  the  landlord  wished  to  impart — and 
that  person  was  exceedingly  eloquent  while  de- 
scribing the  fortunes  that  had  been  made  by 
potato  speculations — Greorge  went  at  once  to 
Colman,  and  on  finding  that  he  knew  the  ma- 
jority ot  the  growers,  through  whom  he  could 
easily  get  at  Uie  rest^  he  determined  upon  start- 
ing the  next  morning  early,  with  the  view  of 
buying  up  all  that  were  to  be  had,  and  then  sell- 
ing them  to  those  merchants  who  had  gone  down 
in  order  to  do  the  same  thing;  but  who,  lest  it 
should  De  thought  that  they  wanted  the  potatoes, 
intended  to  wait  till  market-day. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  accordingly  started 
accompanied  by  his  protege  Frederick  Broad- 
bridge,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
singularly  uncouth  set  bf  people,  with  whom  he 
discovered  that  in  order  to  do  any  good,  he  must 
eat  and  drink  enough  at  least  for  six. 

These  people  complained  bitterly  of  London 
merchsnts  in  the  aggregate,  who,  in  consequence 
of  there  having  Seen  no  competition,  had  for 
years  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  what  price 
ihey  pleased,  and  declared  that  the  result  of  this 
monopoly  had  been  to  make  potatoes  scarcely 
worth  growing  at  all,  and  that  they  supposed — 
as  the  price  got  less  every  year— that  the  time 
was  not  very  far  dbtant  when  the  merchants 
would  expect  them  to  give  them  for  nothing, 
send  them  home,  pay  the  freight,  and  then  peel 
them. 

Having  passed  nearly  two  days  among  them, 
he  succeeded  in  purchasing  ten  thousand  bags 
at  the  price  he  had  fixed,  and  when  they  as- 
snred  him  that  in  putting  them  up  they  would 
do  him  justice — which  he  felt  convinced  they 


would  do-— he  took  a  hearty  leave  of  them,  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  returned  with  his 
companion  to  the  inn. 

On  the  morrow,  being  mrrket-day,  the  mo- 
nopolists made  their  appearance,  and  of  course 
treated  the  farmers  as  usual,  cavalierly.  They 
didnH  want  potatoes  ! — not  they.  Potatoes 
were  a  drug  in  the  n^aiket  already;  but  they 
would'nt  mind  taking  them  off  their  hands  at  a 
price  * 

George  explained  to  them  all  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  no  monopoly,  that  be  wished  to  pur- 
chase solely  on  his  own  account;  and  having 
set  forth  clearly  the  advantages  which  they 
themselves  would  derive  from  competition,  he 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  them  and  their 
wives,  that  they  vowed  they  would  rather  let 
him  have  them  at  two  shillings  per  bag,  than 
-they  would  sell  them  to  the  monopolists  at  two 
and  twopence.    George,  however,  insisted  upon 

giving  them  two  and  threepence,  which  made 
im  their  idol  at  once,  for  they  believed — and  it 
was  in  reality  the  fact — that  he  wished  to  take 
no  advantage  of  them,  and  therefore,  could  he 
have  eaten  enough  for  five  and  twenty  giants, 
they  would  have  been  all  the  better  pleased. 

The  farmers  enjoyed  this  amazingly,  and 
chuckled  at  the  idea — and  be  it  known  that  a 
Cornish  farmer  can  chuckle  when  he  likes,  and 
that  in  a  style  too,  which  no  other  farmer  can 
match — but  when  they  informed  the  monopo- 
lists that  they  had  been  thus  forestalled,  it  was 
found  that  those  monopolists  did  want  potatoes, 
and  that  very  much:  indeed,  so  muoh,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  price  rose  to  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  bag. 

While  George  was  deliberating  whether  to 
sell  them  to  the  monep3lists  there  in  Londen,he 
saw  a  placard  announcing  the  sale  of  a  brig, under 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  and  as  the  freight 
from  thence  to  London  was  one  pound  per  ton, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  purchase  her 
on  easy  terms,  he  might  make  a  considerable 
sum  by  the  joint  speculation,  besides  having  her, 
in  the  event  of  a  vessel  being  required— which 
he  fttll^  expected— to  sail  for  Poyais. 

Having  spoken  to  Colman  on  the  subject,  he 
was  introduced  by  him  to  several  masters  of  ves- 
sels, from  whom  he  learned  that  the  brig  came 
last  from  the  Cape  with  a  cargo  of  wine;  that 
she  had  put  into  Plymouth  in  distress;  that  soon 
after  her  arrival  her  owner  in  London  had  be- 
come bankrupt;  that  tier  cargo  had  been  landed; 
thai  the  vessel  and  stores  only  were  for  sale;  and 
that  their  opinion  was  that  although  she  would 
be  cheap  at  a  thousand  pounds,  she  would  fetch 
but  five  or  six  hundred. 

In  consequence  of  this  George  attended  the 
sale,  which  took  place  on  the  following  day, 
having  previously  gone  on  board  with  a  person 
in  whose  judffment  Colman  had  informed  him  he 
could  place  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  brig  was  put  up  at  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  alter  various  biddings  reached  four  hundred 
guineas.  The  broker  then,  to  gain  time  and  to 
secure  thereby  a  better  priee,  gave  a  history  of 
the  vessel : 

He  stated  that  she  was  Spanish  built;   had 
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formerly  been  employed  in  the  picket  eemce, 
WM  a  Terj  fast  sailer,  bad  been  aflerwarda  em- 
ployed In  tbe  slaTe  trade*  bad  been  captured  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  for  acts  of  piracy,  alter  bav- 
inij  been  fired  into  and  her  commander  killed; 
that  she  was  sent  into  Moxambiqne,  condemned, 
put  np  for  sale,  purchased  by  a  merchant  resid- 
ing at  tbe  Cape  for  himaelf  and  partner,  taken 
round  to  tbit  settlement,  loaded  with  wine,  des- 
patched for  England,  encountered  bad  weather 
in  the  Channel  and  put  into  Plymouth  in  dis- 
tress; and  that  he  mar  relied  greatly  that  after 
all  this,  no  more  than  four  hundred  guineas 
should  be  offered. 

Tbe  immediate  effect  of  this  was  rery  power- 
ful; tbe  bidding  again  went  on  until  it  had 
renched  (our  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  when 
the  broker  again  paused,  but  on  discorering 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  brig, 
he  inquired  for  the  last  time  if  there  was  any 
adTaoee  on  four  hundred  and  eichty  pounds, 
when  George  bid  fire  hundred,  and  the  hammer 
went  down. 

George  baring  prepared  bimeelf  for  this,  paid 
twenty- fire  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money 
then,  with  the  understanding  that  thereat  was 
to  be  paid  within  a  week.  An  inrentory  of  the 
stores  was  then  handed  to  him,  together  with 
her  register  and  other  papers,  and  be  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  baring  made  the  purchase, 
and  with  reason,  inasmuch  as,  dedncting  the 
freight  of  his  potatoes,  the  cost  of  the  ressel 
could  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds. 

On  going  on  boird  the  following  day  to  look 
orer  the  stores  with  the  broker,  to  whom  he  en- 
trusted the  fitting-out  of  tbe  ressel,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  master  and  crew,  he  obserred  a 
number  of  peculiarly  formed  cheeses,  and  bar- 
ing tasted  one  or  two  of  them,  he  determined  to 
take  home  half-a-dosen  to  Julia.  They  were 
accordingly  packed  up,  and  when  he  bad  giren 
full  instroctions  to  the  broker  and  to  Frederick, 
whom  he  leA  to  look  after  the  potatoes  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  started  for  town  with  his  cheeses. 

On  his  arriral,  he  proceeded  directly  home, 
and  was  receired  with  joy  by  both  Julia  and 
Helen.  He  had  nerer  been  absent  from  Julia 
before,  and  her  delight  at  seeing  him,  and  that 
moreorer  looking  so  well,  may  be  conceired — 
but  by  those  alone  who  know  what  a  god  an  af- 
fisctionate  husband  is  in  tbe  eyes  of  an  amiable 
womsn. 

During  tbe  erening  he  entertained  them  with 
an  amusing  relation  of  all  that  had  occurred,  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  completely  he  had  lost  his 
heart  among  the  wires  and  daughters  of  the 
Cornish  farmers,  and  giring  them  a  graphic  des- 
cription of  their  peculiar  characteristics.  But 
that  which  Julia  held  to  be  more  wonderful  than 
all  was,  tbe  idea  of  his  baring  absolutely  pur- 
chased a  ressel !  Oh  !  how  she  did  long  for  its 
arriral  in  the  rirer!  for  she  had  already  made 
up  her  mind  that  it  must  be  something  like  a 
serenty-foor — dear !  how  she  should  enjoy  going 
on  board  while  the  atreamers  were  waring  and 
tbe  sailors  wer»  running  up  the  masts ;  and  then 
the  cabin !  to  dine  in  a  sweet  little  cabin,  how 
extremely  dcligbtfhl  it  must  bt. 


George  smiled  at  the  rapture  expressed,  and 
then  spoke  of  the  cheetes,  which  they  only  wish- 
ed to  see ;  and  when  one  was  produced  tbtj  then 
only  wished  to  taste,  being  perfectly  sure  that 
anrihing  coming  from  the  ressel  most  indeed  be 
delicious. 

The  trar  was  sccordingly  ordered,  and  when 
Julia,  Helen,  and  Jane  had  seated  themselres  al 
the  table,  George  proceeded  to  perforate  the  top 
of  the  cheese.  On  piercing  the  rind,  howerer, 
he  found  that  his  knife  came  in  contact  with 
something  which  certainly  was  not  cheese  !— 
Stimulated  thereby  to  further  exertions,  he  made 
a  circle  in  the  centre,  and  on  raising  the  piece 
discorered  a  tin  case  embedded !  Tlie  top  of 
the  case  was  off  in  an  instant,  and  he  drew  forth 
a  roll  of  bank-notes,  both  English  and  Foreign, 
with  a  number  of  papers  written  in  a  r^riety  of 
languages. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  them  all  was  of 
course  unbounded.  *Let  me  count  the  notes,* 
cried  Julia :  and  while  she  was  engaged  in  that 
pleasing  occupation,  George  was  examining  tbe 
papers. 

The  history  which  the  broker  had  giren  of  the 
brig  th«n  occurred  to  him.  She  had  been  cap- 
tured for  acts  of  piracy :  these  were  false  papers 
with  which  she  had  sailed !— the  commander  hsd 
been  killed  when  the  bng  was  fired  into,  those 
notes  then  were  the  property  he  had  e  massed 
and  placed  there  lor  security.  These  inferences 
were  natural:  nothing  conld  be  more  oo.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing,  during  war,  for  ereo 
English  trading  ressels  to  sail  with  false  paperr; 
nor  was  it  unusual  for  the  money  on  board  to  be 
ingeniously  concealed  ;  it  was  therefore  clear  to 
George  that  he  was  correct  in  his  coujectnres. 

<  Well,*  said  be,  baring  satisfied  himself  on  this 
point, '  and  how  much  do  you  make  of  them  ?' 

*Can*t  tell  exactly,  yet,'  replied  Julia.  'Hsre 
are  sereral  queer-looking  foreign  affairs,  which 
we  cannot  stall  understand.* 

George  looked  at  them;  and  baring  made  the 
necessary  calculationa,  found  that  tbe  ralue  of 
the  whole  exceeded  two  thousand  pounds. 

<Now,  my  dear  George,'  exclaimed  Julia, 
•we'll  examine  all  the  others  !—we*ll  hare  them 
all  up.  Erery  cheese  may  contain  tbe  sams 
sum  :  there's  no  telling.* 

'I  fear  we  shall  find  no  mote,*  returned  George, 
with  a  smile. 

•But  we  may,  you  know,  my  dear.  Who 
knows?    Suppose  we  try?* 

*0h,  by  all  means !     Order  the  rest  up.' 

They  were  accordingly  produced,  and  George 
duly  pierced  them  all ;  but  although  nothing 
more  was  discorered,  he  was  perfecUy  satisfied: 
for  as,  according  to  his  lowest  calculation,  he 
should  clear  an  additional  thousand,  he  might 
eren  then  be  said  to  hare  realised  three  thousand 
pounds  by  his  trip. 

CHAPTER    X. 

TKXATS  or  r Amicus  MATTBBS  of   IMPOBTAVOB 
TO    ALL   COKCBMBD. 

Julia  was  so  orerjoyed  the  prerious  erening, 
that  she  had  totally  forgotten  to  tell  George 
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until  the  moniing^,  that,  in  eooff  qnenee  of  hit 
prolonged  absence,  Bull  had  been  in  a  atate  of 
anxiety  the  most  feverish  and  intense.* 

*Forfive  ne  dear/  she  eiclaimed,  *for  neg- 
lecting to  tell  jou  before;  bat  eh,  he  has  been 
in  such  a  way ! — yen  cannot  conceire  what  a 
fidget  he  has  been  in.' 

*Haa  he  called  very  often?' 

*He  has  been  constantly  callingt  and  asking 
inch  very  droll  qaeations*! — Have  you  any  idea 
of  going  abroad?' 

'Going  abroad,  my  love  ! — No.  What  induc- 
ed yon  to  think  of  that  ?' 

*Oh,  only  because  he  wished  most  particularly 
to  knew  if  I  had  ever  heard  you  say  that  you 
meant  to  go  abroad.' 

It  now  became  manifest  to  George,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  'unbounded  confidence'  Bull 
professed  to  have  in  his  honor,  he  had  been 
dreadfully  apprehensive  of  his  having  intended 
to  commit  the  most  odious  breach  of  confidence 
of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty -"namely,  th^t  oi 
fixing  his  bail. 

'  lie,  therefore,  on  leaving  home,  started  direct 
to  Bull's  office,  and  the  affectionate  ecstacy 
with  which  he  was  greeted,  surpassed  every 
species  of  rapture  he  had  ever  witnessed  before. 
Ball  flew  to  him  as  he  entered,  and  seiied  both 
his  bands,  and  shook  them  with  a  warmth 
which  might  hare  conveyed  to  a  purely  unso- 
phisticated mind  an  idea  of  the  most  ardent 
friendship. 

•My  dear  boy  !'  he  exclaimed.  'My  dear 
boy  ! — ^you  don't  knew,  you  drn't,  how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!' 

*Tes,  I  think  I  do,'  said  George  drily. 

*Well?  And  what  have  you  done  ?  What 
anccess  have  you  had  ?  Have  you  sold  your 
potatoes  ?  Ah,  you  ought  to  have  let  me  into 
that.  I'd  have  sent  you  down  money;  any  sum 
you  might  have  wanted,  I  would,  Mrs.  Julian 
told  me  all  about  it;  and  you  den't  know  how 
pleased  I  was  to  hear  the  good  news.' 

•I  have  to  thank  you,'  observed  George,  *for 
calling  so  fVequently  upon  Mrs.  Julian;  it  was 
rery  polite  of  you,  very.' 

•Don't  name  it,  don*t  name  it !'  said  Bull,  as 
his  countenance  underwent  a  sudden  change. 
K>h,  don't  name  it!* 

•Of  course,  you  began  to  imagine  I  had  run 
from  my  bail  ?' 

•My  dear  boy,  how  came  you  te  tliink  of  such 
a  thing  ?  How  is  it  possible  I  eauld  entertain 
•uch  a  notion  >  Tou  know  me  better  than  that, 
Tou  do;  you  kn&w  you  know  mie  better.  But 
Low,  how  about  the  potatoes  ?' 

Greorge  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  all  that 
bad  happened  from  the  time  he  left  town  until 
he  opened  the  cheese;  but  before  he  had  perfect- 
ly finished  the  history.  Bull  was  informed  that 
a  perscm  wished  to  seeoim  on  very  particular  bus- 
iness indeed.  Geor^,  therefore,  rose  at  once; 
but  Bull  begged  of  htm  to  remain,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  outer  office.  He  had,  however, 
scarcely  been  absent  two  minutes  before  he  re- 
turned with  an  elderly  Jew,  whom  he  slightly 
introduced  as  Mr.  Isaacs. 

•Will  .you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  you 


wish  to  explain  te  this  gentleman,'  said  Bull, 
addressing  Isaacs.  ^He  knows  all  about  the 
transaction.' 

*Vy,'  returned  the  Jew,  'arl  I  vantsh  to  ex- 
plain, Misfater  Pull,  ish  ash  thish,  that  I've 
cot  arf  a  note,  I  advanched  a  hundred  and  fiflr 
poundsh  on,  and  vantsh  for  to  get  the  other.' 

•How  came  you  to  think  of  applying  to  Mr. 
Bull?'  inouired  George. 

•Pecansh  I  beard  Misfater  Pull  resheived  the 
other  yeshterday,  and  ash  an  honesht  man,  vood 
give  it  up  on  application.' 

•Are  you  aware,'  said  George,  •that  Mr.  Bull 
advanced  a  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  upon  the 
other  half-note  ?* 

•A  hundrecf  and  ninety  poundsh  !'  exclaimed 
Isaacs.  •Vot!  then  are  ve  shwindled?  The 
schoundrel !  I'll  have  him  transhported  !  Misfa- 
ter Pull,  vill  you  go  mit  me  to  take  out  a  var- 
rant '     Vill  you  join  me '' 

•Willingly  !'  cried  Bull,  «ril  do  anything,  I 
will,  to  get  him  sent  out  of  the  country.' 

•Tbat^  rigfat,  Misfater  Pull  l—that'sh  right, 
ma  friend,  ffany  person  ought  to  be  shent  out 
of  tfae  country,  it  sh  that  shwindling  scamp. 
And  yet  vatsh  the  ushe  after  arl,  Misfater  Pull  ? 
— ^vat'sh  tfae  usfae  ?  Tou  know  vat  fae  isfa,  the 
schoundrel.  Don't  you  think,  Misfater  Pull, 
vee'd  petter  sbettle  itpetween  us  ?  If  we  sfaend 
faim  out  of  tfae  country,  ve  sfaall  faave  to  do  tfaat. 
It'sfa  petter  to  make  the  pesht  of  a  pad  job  at 
vonsfa.  Sfauppooh  ve  sfaettle  it;  vill  you  puy 
mine,  or  shall  1  puy  yoursfa  ?* 

*Ob,  fao!  I  perceive!'  tfaought  George. 

•Vat  sfaay  you,  Misfater  Pull  ?  Ton  know  it 
musfat  come  to  tfaat ! — and  meneysfa  itfa  very 
sfaort  vit  roejust  now.' 

•Do  tfae  numbers  correspond  ?*  inquired 
George. 

•Tesfa,  av  coursfa  tfaey  corresfapond  ! ' 

•How  do  you  know  ?' 

•Here  it  ish!'  replied  Isaacs,  showing  fais 
half,  but  holding  it  with  both  hands  tightly. 

Georire  looked  at  it,  and  when  Bull  produced 
his,  he 'found  that  the  numbera  did  corres- 
pond. 

•And  when  did  you  see  this  man  last?'  he  in- 
quired. 

•Tfae  day  pefore  yeslnterday  morning.' 

•Have  you  known  him  long?' 

•Not  sho  very  long.  Put  I've  known  faim 
long  enougfa  to  xnow  he'sfa  a  sfawindler.' 

•Have  you  any  objection  to  sign  tfais  paper  •*' 
said  George,  writing. 

•Vafsfaitapout?' 

•It  is  aimply  a  declaration  that  you  received 
the  half  note  whicfa  you  now  faold,  from  Tynte, 
and  that  you  advanced  a  sura  ot  money,  that  is 
to  say  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  upon  it.' 

•No,  I  never  putsh  my  hand  to  papersh.' 

•Tou  will  sign  it,  Mr.  Isaacs,  if  you  are  an  hon- 
est man.' 

•I  am  an  honesfat  man,  pot  1  will  not  sfaighn. 
Itsh  a  pad  praotisfa  tfaat  ish  of  putting  nameafa  to 
papersfa.' 

•Then  I  see  how  ic  la,'  said  George  elf  arly. 
•You  will  probably  be  good  enougfa  to  tell  Mr. 
Tynte,  whom  you  will  see,  I  have  no  doubt. 


Opimmu  nf  tk§  Prmt. 


more  generally  known  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
best  and  moft  useful  papers  in  the  country.  Capt. 
S.  says  he  puts  forth  no  claim  for  literary  excel- 
lence, but  be  dot$  claim  to  **  know  et ery  rope  in 
the  ship,**  and  to  be  particularly  familiar  with 
whatever  is  ordinarily  connected  with  a  nantical 
life.  While  we  landsmen  accord  to  him  no  small 
share  of  what  he  does  not  claim,  we  believe  that 
every  seaman  will  readily  assent  to  what  he  does 
claim ;  and  we  trust  that  bis  unpretending  but 
elegant  volume  will  meet  with  tliat  rich 
of  soooess  which  we  heartily  wish  it 


[Frtrm  tk§  IhUy  Evening  TVonsm/rt,  BosUm,] 
Tales  qf  the  Ocean.  —  Thb  is  a  neat  volume  of 
432  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  enm- 
yinga ;  many  of  the  tales  originally  appeared  in 
the  *'  Mercantile  Journal,'*  and  have  smce  been 
carefully  revised  by  the  editor  for  publication  in 
their  present  shape.  The  stories  are  all  of  a 
moral  tone,  and  are  replete  with  interesting  or 
amusing  incident.  Their  author  having  been  for 
many  years  en^rtged  in  the  perilous  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  seafaring  life,  has  drawn  these  sketches 
with  fidelity  and  spirit. 


[From  the  Evening  OazetUf  Boeion.] 
TaUe  of  the  Ocean,  and  Eseatft  far  the  Fare- 
caelte,  containing  matters  a$id  inadents,  humoronSf 
pathetic,  romantie,  and  sendmenioL  By  Hawser 
Martingale,  lUustrated  toith  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. Boston,  S.  A*.  Dickinson.  —  Our  contem- 
porary of  the  Journal  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  Not  only  has  he  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  6f  his  daily  paper,  fresh 
assortments  of  rich  and  spicv  matter,  six  times  a 
week,  but  he  also  occasionally  puts  forth  his  tal- 
ent, and  lends  the  enchantment  of  his  pen,  to 
articles  altogether  foreign  to  the  usual  style  of  a 
business  chronicle.  We  have  in  this  little  work 
before  us  an  instance,  fully  substantiating  our 
opinion.  From  his  multitudinous  productions, 
Mr.  Sleeper  has  selected  what  he  considers  the 
cream  or  those  whose  incidents  are  connected 
with  the  "  rolling  deep,*'  and  embodied  them  in 
a  more  convenient  and  durable  form,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  attain  that  popularity  with  the 
reading  irorld,  to  which  their  merit  jnsUy  entitles 
them. 


[From  the  Christian  Watchman.] 
We  are  much  obliged  to  our  worthy  friend. 
Hawser  Martingale,  for  a  copy  of  his  lively  ana 
truly  original  tales.  With  many  of  them  we  had 
formed  some  acquaintance  as  they  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  in  the  columns  or  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal.  The  sailor's  peculiarities  are 
touched  off  to  the  life,  and  many  truly  original 
characters  are  sketched  in  a  very  lively  manner. 
The  stories  are  quite  amusing,  and  yet  most  of 
them  point  to  some  useful  moral  No  one  who 
reads  them,  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
writer  has  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes. 


[From  the  Saiem  CfaxetU.] 
These  tales  and  essays  are  from  the  pen  of 
Capt.  Blxkpbr,  for  many  years  a  shipmaster, 


and  now  the  e^tor  of  one  of  the  best  newspMii 
in  the  United  States,  —  the  Boston  Eveniiig  hat- 
nal,  —  in  which  most  of  these  articles  onjrhiiUy 
appeared.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  Blr.  Dietit- 
son*s  best  style,  finely  printed  and  bound,  and  fl> 
lustrated  by  maqy  engrayings.  Hie  stories  m 
all  **  of  the  Sea ;"  many  of  them  possess  strikisf 
interest,  and  all  are  characterised  bjr  good  (mil 
sound  morals,  and  perfect  &miliaritf  with  lb 
scenes  and  characters  described.  We  do  mt 
know  of  any  work  that  wonld  be  likely  to  ht  it 
once  so  interesting  and  so  useful,  both  in  tk 
cabin  and  the  forecastle  of  every  American  tUf, 
as  this  elegant  and  yet  unpretending  vdome. 


[From  the  (Boston)  Liherator.] 
The  author  of  the  work  is  John  S.  Sleeper,  e^ 
itor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal ;  and,  firoa  tte 
high  moral  tone  of  that  '  respectable  dailv,'  «t 

K resume  that  he  has  been  careful  to  ezclu(fe  ftoa 
is  *'  Tales  of  the  Ocean  '*  eyery  thing  of  an  m- 
moral  or  offensive  character.  Indeed,  in  Jrii  fk»> 
fece,  he  says  —  *  Some  of  these  articles  were  b> 
tended  to  ne  merely  amusing ;  othei^s  weis  fl^ 
tended  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  tb 
duties  of  a  seaman,  and  a  man  on  shore  u  «l 
as  on  the  ocean ;  and  others,  a^n,  were  desinil 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  sound  mofu^ 
Most  of  the  narratives  were  founded  on  facM>} 
it  is  believed  that  they  contain  nothing  wW 
can  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  the  score  of  pn* 
priety  or  yirtne.^  The  style  of  these  Taki  af> 
pears  to  be  remarkably  natural  and  attractive,  til 
they  treat  on  a  great  variety  of  topics—'  Am 
grave  to  gay,  firom  lively  to  seyere.'  We  p^ 
some  the  work  will  obtain  an  immense  sale,  f^^ 
pecially  among  those  who  *  do  business  on  li' 
mighty  waters.* 

[From  the  Boston  Cultivator.] 
Tales  qf  the  Ocean.— This  is  the  title  of  an  hi» 
teresting  work  just  published.  Someof  thestoiMi 
have  been  publishcNi  in  the  Mercantile  JoorMly 
and  have  been  read  with  ayidity  by  the  pnbGi* 
The  writer  is  understood  to  be  the  editor  of  M 
paper,  and  in  his  preface  be  professes  to  nD4» 
stand  "  eyery  rope  in  the  ship.**  The  Take  wn 
be  found  to  be  very  interesting,  and  we  eoouneai 
them  to  the  reading  public,  landsmen  and  •eaoNt* 


[From  the  Boston  WeeHy  Magaxine.] 
This  is  an  interesting  collection  of  maritiBS 
sketches,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Sleeper,  edittf 
of  the  Mercantile  Journal,  of^this  city.  Many  «f 
them  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  eol* 
umns  of  that  paper,  and  are  now  collected  in  t 
yolume,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  handsoae 
wood  engravings. 

They  pretend  not  in  ffsneral  to  the  sober  aoeo- 
racy  of  matters  of  fact,  but  are  of  the  more  inns- 
cent  class  of  the  works  of  fiction ;  and  u  tneh 
are  among  the  best  of  their  class.  Most  of  than 
are  designed  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  good 
conduct  and  the  evils  of  a  yicious  or  impnidenl 
course  in  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  they  are  of  each  a 
character  as  to  interest  and  improve  thoae  who 
haye  not  sufficient  stamina  of  mmd  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  more  serious  lessons  of  instruction. 


Oeorge  St,  George  Julian. 
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preaent,  but  leA  the  entire  management  of  the 
rest  in  his  hands — to  the  delif  htof  Cohnan,  who 
'Wept,  he  was  so  glad — and  havinc  taken  leave 
of  the  frienda  whom  he  had  made  during  his 
■fay,  returned  to  town  with  the  best  wishes  of 
tbem  all. 

The  exertions  which  Frederick  now  made 
^ere  most  zealous.  He  was  up  at  it  early  and 
lale.  He  saw  ererj  thing  done  himself;  he  felt 
bound  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  in- 
teiLests  of  George,  who  had  reposed  so  much  con- 
fidence in  him;  and  the  result  was,  that  when 
the  potatoes  had  been  disposed  of,  and  the  vessel 
liad  arrived  in  the  river,  George  found  that  be 
liad  cleared  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  more  than 
be  had  ever  expected. 

The  arrival  of  Frederick  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation at  George's  residence.  Jalia  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  te  see  |)fm,  and  so  w-s  Helen,  and 
so  was  Jane;  they  knew  they  should  be  delighted 
with  him— oh !  they  were  perfectly  sure  that  they 
should;  and  when  George  brought  him  home 
the  next  evening,  they  were.  Jane  fell  in  love 
with  him  at  once;  in  Julia's  estimation,  he  was. 
In  personal  appearance,  second  only  to  her 
George;  while  Helen  pronounced  him  to  be, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Julian,  the  most  ele- 
gant and  unassuming  person  she  had  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  know. 

ix  was  observed  too,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing that  Frederick  regarded  Helen  with  more 
th&n  ordinary  interest,  which  Jane  thought  par^ 
ticalarly  hard,  for  he  scarcely  noticed  her,  al- 
though she  did  all  she  possibly  could  to  fascinate 
hiia.  She  had  too  much  tact,  however,  to  allow 
her  vexation  to  sppear;  she  smiled,  and  seemed 
to  l>e  as  much  dtlighed  as  the  rest,  although  she 
Tea.lly  did  begin  to  think  that  Helen  was  not 
quite  so  beautiful,  or  so  interesting  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be  in  her  view  before. 

^Tou  remember  your  promise,'  said  Julia, 
when  the  excellences  of  the  brig  had  been  for 
some  time  under  discussion.  *You  remember 
that  you  promised  to  take  us  on  board,  do  you 
not?*^ 
*Ob  yes;  you  caa^o  when  you  please.* 
«But  when  shall  it  be?  If  you  don't  take  us 
soon,  Helen  and  I  will  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 
Mr.  Broadbridge  to  take  us.  fiut  say,  George, 
when  shall  we  ^o  V 

*To-morrow,  if  yon  like.  But  you  must  put 
on  white  dresses.' 

*Oh  yes;  that  we'll  do;  we*ll  wear  anything 
vou  please.  Ton  cannot  conceive,  Mr.  Broad- 
bridge,  how  I  long  to  go  on  board.' 

*I  fear  you'll  not  find  her  quite  so  clean  as  you 
might  expect,*  returned  Frederick;  *coal-dast  is 
BO  very  searching.' 

«0h  then  !  that  I  apprehend  is  the  reason  of 
our  being  so  particularly  directed  to  wear  white  ? 
Very  well,  master  George;  but  we'll  not  be  dis- 
appointed !     We  don't  mind  a  little  coal  dust, 
Helen,  do  we  V 
*0b  dear  no/  replied  Helen,  «not  at  all.* 
*Shall  we  dine  on  board  ?    Oh  yes,  do  let  us 
dine  ! — it  will  be  so  pleasant. ' 
*Tou  must  jiot  expect  a  very  splendid  din- 


<Oh,  anything  will  do  I  We  sra  not  at  all 
particular.  I  am  sure  that  we  ahall  enjoy  our* 
selves  much.' 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  they  were  to 
ffo  the  next  day;  and  as  the  evening  was  then 
far  advanced,  Frederick,  in  a  manser  which 
proved  how  highly  delighted  he  was  with  them 
all,  took  his  leave. 

On  the  following  morning,  ear] v,  after  having 
seen  the  master  of  the  veesel,  and  told  him  who 
were  coming  on  board,  in  order  that  everything 
might  be  made  as  clean  as  possible,  he  went  to 
the  office  to  arrange  eertain  papers  having  ref- 
erence to  the  brig,  and  found  that  George  had 
already  arrived. 

*Mr.  Julian,*  said  he,  embracing  the  first  op* 
portunity  that  occurred,  *isMiss  Grantley  a  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Julian  ?' 

*No;  merely  a  friend,' replied  George. 

*Ob — I  thought  they  had  been  sisters.' 

*The}r  are  as  fond  of  each  other  as  if  they 
were  sistera !' 

*8he  appears  to  be  very  amiable.' 

*9he  is  very  amiable.  Has  she  made  a  very 
deep  impression,  Fred  '' 

*Oh,  no,'  replied  Fred,  feeling  slightly  cenfii- 
sed,  <  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.' 

*I  de  not  believe,'  rejoined  George,  with  a 
smile,  *that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  questton !  I'll 
tell  her  of  the  conquest  she  has  made.' 

*Not  for  the  world,  Mr  Julian ! — no— please 
do  not  name  it.' 

*Well,  1  vnU  not.  I  may  perhaps  tell  you  a 
little  more  about  Helen  some  day.' 

Here  the  subject  dropped,  and  when  noon 
had  arrived,  George  sent  Fred  round  to  accom- 
pany the  ladies,  promising  to  be  on  board  him- 
self to  receive  them. 

This  was  ajoyfol  task  for  Fred;  he  undertook 
it  with  alacrity;  and  when  he  had  left,  George 
called  upon  Bull,  and  having  prevsUed  upon 
him  to  join  them — notwithstanding  he  wished 
to  be  on  Change  to  aee  if  things  were  leokiuff 
up — he  did;  they  walked  uown  together,  ordered 
a  dinner  at  the  nearest  hotel,  and  then  went  on 
board  the  brig. 

The  ladies  soon  arrived,  and  as  the  master  had 
been  the  whole  of  that  morning  engaged  in  eon- 
trivinsr  a  perfecJy  original  ladder,  which  he 
offered  to  back  against  the  world,  they  managed 
to  reach  the  deck  in  safety,  and  that  with  a  de- 
gree of  comfort,  considering. 

But  strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  were  not 
at  all  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  vessel ! 
No !  they  looked  tore  and  aft,  they  looked  at 
the  rigging,  they  looked  down  the  hold,  they 
looked,  in  short,  at  everything  at  which  they 
can  Id  look,  and  yet  they  were  by  no  means  daz- 
zled. Bot  the  cabin— ay,  it  might  be  a  beauti- 
ful cabin;  of  that  they  had  no  doubt.  They 
had  heard  much  of  cabins  and  cabin-boys,  pretty 
little  dovef  with  flaxen  hair  and  lily  hands; 
they  had  seen  portraits  of  them  frequently,  with 
their  shirt-colUrs  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
rolling  over  their  beautiful  blue  jackets,  and 
looking  as  rosy  and  smart  as  the  children  of  the 
aristocracy.  Oh !  they  felt  perfectly  sure  that 
all  the  beauty  ot  the  vessel  was  concentred  hi 
the  cabin. 


Gtorge  Si.  Gtarg€  Jtdiam^ 


HftTinf  unft&imouBly  made  up  tbeir  minds  to 
thii,  the/  were  coaductod  b^  George  down  a 
hole,  about  four  feet  iquare,  into  a  little  eemi- 
ctrcnlar  aort  of  a  place,  in  which  there  waa  J  oat 
room  enough  for  aix,  and  no  more. 

•Well !'  aaid  George,  *what  do  jou  Ihink  of 
the  cabin  ?' 

*I8  tkU  the  cabin  V  exclaimed  Jnlla,  looking 

'  with  an  ezprenion  of  the  meet  intenae  aatoaiah- 

ment,  first  at  Helen,  and  then  at  Jane,  bj  both 

of  whom  the  exclamatien  was  echoed,  *Ib  this 

the  cabin  V 

*Tea,*  replied  George,  <and  a  Tery  niee  com- 
pact little  place  it  ts^  too !' 

Well ;  tbej  sat  down ;  but  of  all  the  aurpn- 
aea  thej  e? er  experienced  in  the  whole  conree 
of  their  Utob,  thia  waa  beyond  all  oompiriaon 
the  greiteet. 

•Now,  ladiea,  make  yonraelree  perfectly  at 
home,'  said  George,  who  highly  enjoyed  their  ^ 
aatooi^ment  *lf  you'd  like  to  lie  down  a  lit- 
tle while  before  dinner,  yoa*ll  find  a  bed  here,* 
he  added,  openmg  one  of  the  bertha;  *we  have 
eyerything  conrenient,  yon  aee,in  the  cabin.' 

He  then  opened  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  hav- 
ing told  them  that  he  would  send  some  bisauita 
down  'mmediately,  went  npon  deck,  where  he 
procured  half-a-doien  of  the  hardeat  and  black- 
est on  board,  and  directed  one  of  the  beya  to 
take  them  down  in  hia  hand  to  the  ladies. 

Compared  with  those  that  are  to  be  found  in 
a  regular  coal  brig,  this  boy  was  quite  reapect^ 
able  in  his  appearance;  his  black  hair  was  mat- 
ted with  tar,  his  skin  was  like  nothing  ao  much 
aa  the  outside  fat  of  a  smoke-dried  ham,  and 
while  his  red  woolen  abirt  had  gone  all  to  piecea, 
his  canras  trousers,  which  were  once  white, 
were  caked  all  over  with  coal  dust  and  grease. 

•Biscuits,'  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  cabin. 

•What  are  yotif'  inquired  Julia. 

•Boy  !• 

•But  not  the  cabin-boy  ?* 

•Yea  lam.' 

And  while  Julia  waa  looking  at  her  frienda 
in  amaxement,  he  managed  very  dexterously  to 
disappear. 

•Dear  me  I  what  an  nntidy  little  creature  !' 
exclaimed  Julia,  on  finding  that  he  had  vanish- 
ed. 

•And  such  a  shirt!'  cried  Jane;  •oh  !  Heaven 
knows  ! — did  jou  see  his  shirt'  And  then  the 
idea  of  his  bringing  the  biscuits  in  his  naked 
handa  f — and  such  lianda  loe!— dear  me,  what 
hands!* 

And  aa  a  striking  fact,  it  is  woKhy  of  being 
recorded,  that  all  their  previously  established 
notionsof  a  rosy-cheeked,  curly-headed  cabin- 
boy  had  been  by  thia  little  living  sample  oom- 
pletely  upset. 

•But  look  at  the  biscuits!'  cried  Helen,  quite 
struck  with  the  color  aa  well  aa  the  manifest 
hardness  of  the  article.  •  Will  you  permit  me, 
ladies,  to  efler  you  a  biscuit?' 

•Well,  did  you  ever  see  in  all  your  days!*  cried 
Jane;  •who  can  bite  them  ^  One  ought  to  have 
elephant'a  teeth !  Dear  me;  if  Td  nothing  but 
these  things  to  eat,  how  long  should  1  Uve?  lam 
rare  that  rcouldn't  manage  more  than  one  in 


aix  months,  were  I  to  nibble  at  it  night  and  daj 
without  intermission.' 

•They  art  hard,*  obaerved  Julia. 

•Hard!'  cried  Jane,  .•!  could  almost  aa  canly 
get  through  a  brick.' 

•Hu^!*  whiapered  Jane,  •they  ar9  coming.* 
And  the  next  moment  Pompev  put  in  hia  ap- 
pearance, having  been  aent  down  by  George 
with  inatructiona  to  state  the  &ct  of  hie  being 
the  coek. 

•Please,*  said  Pompey,  with  a  grin,  which  was 
very  unique,  •  Masaa  arka  me  to  arks  yon  wed- 
der  you  have  chop  or  steak:  me  am  cook — yes^ 
wedder  chop  or  ateak  '* 

Some  men  of  color  have  decent  akins,  highly 
poliahed  and  very  respectable ;  but  the  akin 
which  Pompey  were,  being  dull  aa  Boot»  seemed 
aa  if  in  taking  paina  to  look  intereating  and  pale^ 
be  had  got  it  to  a  sort  of  whitish  black,  and  had 
thereby  ruined  hi«  complexion. 

As  be  paused  for  a  reply  at  the  cabin  door» 
Julia  looked  at  him  for  a  moment:  it  was,  how- 
ever, but  for  a  moment;  for,  aa  it  struck  her  that 
an  immediate  answer  was  required,  she  pro- 
nonnced  the  word  ^either,'  when  be  said,  •  bery 
well,'  and  departed. 

•Well,*  said  Jane,  •did  yen  ever,  since  the  day 
you  were  born,  see  half  such  a  tright  ?  And 
for  a  cook,  too,  above  all  thinga  under  the  son! 
What  stomachs  they  must  have  !' 

The  boy  produced  a  powerful  sensation  ;  bat 
nothing  at  al!  like  the  sensation  created  by  Pom- 
pey. They  were  all. quite  sure  that  they  conld 
not  touch  a  thing! — that  tkey  were  net  long 
making  up  their  minds  to. 

•Well,'  said  George, on  his  return  with  Fred, 
having  left  Bull  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  captain,  *  and  how  are  your  appetites,  la- 
dies'* 

•Do  you  think,'  observed  Julia,  •  that  we  had 
better  dine  here?' 

•  1  thought  that  was  what  you  most  particular- 
ly wished  i* 

•Yes,  but  will  it  not  be  putting  them  ant  of 
the  way?* 

•Oh  no,  not  at  all.  Come,  have  a  gWs  of 
wine,  and  then  we'll  go  upon  deck.  But  how 
ia  this'  you  have  not  eaten  your  biscuits!* 

•I'll  take  one  of  them  home  as  a  curiosity/ 
said  Julia;  •  but  it  strikes  me,  George,  that  you 
are  playing  some  trick !  Is  he  not,  Mr.  Broad- 
bridge.*'' 

•Fred  smiled,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  per- 
ceive that  their  conjecturea  on  that  point  were 
not  incorrect. 

Having  had  a  fflaas  of  wine,  they  left  the  cab- 
in;  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  on  reaching 
the  deck,  the  vessel  did  not  appear  to  be  nejjly 
so  bad  as  she  seemed  to  be  to  them  at  first:  nay, 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  having  de»cen<ted 
from  the  highest  to  the  very  lowest  Fcale,  ihey 
then  found  much  to  interest  them,  much  to  ad- 
mire, and  aa  the  captain— whom  they  at  first 
thought  a  aingularly  uncouth  creature,  and  oot 
at  ^1  what  they  had  conceived  a  gallant  captain 
should  be — was  exceedingly  cororannicative  and 
polite,  they  really  began  to  think  him  a  very 
pleaaant  person  indeed;  and,  by  virtue  of  aU 
this,  they  lelt  a  great  deal  better. 
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peeled  to  succeed;  thai  according  to  a  pedigree 
prepared  bj  a  celebrated  genealogist  afler  mach 
research,  there  coald  exist  no  moral  donbt  of 
Frederick's  right;  but  that  there  was  one  link 
in  the  chain  which  could  not  legallj  be  prov- 
ed, and  that  was  the  marriage  of  his  grandfather, 
of  which  no  account  then  existed  in  the  regis- 
ter of  the  pariffh  in  which  the  marriage  took 
place. 

'Have  you  seen  this  register  yourself?'  in- 
quired George. 

*0h  yes,*  replied  Fred,  *I  have  spent  whole 
days  in  looking  over  it.' 

^Then  nothing  but  au  account  of  this  marriage 
is  wanting  P' 

'Nothing  more.' 

'It's  very  strange  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
register.    Of  course  he  was  married?* 

'Oh,  yes!  ofthatlam  certain.  On  one  of 
thel^'aves  of  an  old  Bible  I  have  in  my  desk, 
there  is  a  note  of  the  occurrence ;  but  by  some 
means  or  other  the  date  has  been  torn  off;' 

'That's  unfortunate.  However,  send  for  the 
whole  of  your  papers;  let  me  have  them,  and  I'll 
eiter  into  the  thing  from  first  to  last.  I'll  go 
myself  and  see  this  register.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  Fred,  as  far  i&s  Helen  is  concerned,  let  me 
recommend  you  not  to  be  in  haste.  You  m^y 
depend  upon  this  that  I  will  do  all  1  can  to  aid 
you, — but  be  cautious.' 

Fred  promised  that  he  would,  and  having 
thanked  him  warmly  for  his  advice  in  that  affair, 
and  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  how  grateful 
he  should  feel  for  his  assistance  in  the  ouier,  he 
wrote  a  letter  with  a  comparatively  light  heart 
to  Plymouth  for  the  trunk  in  which  the  whole  of 
his  papers  were. 


PART  8. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MAC    OREGOR'S    RETURir. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Gkorge  received  a  let- 
ter from  McOreffor,  announcing  hfs  arrival  in 
England,  and  stating  that  every  thing  had  beeki 
satisfactorily  arranged^  that  he  should  be  in  town 
if  possible  that  eveniug,  and  that  within  an  hour 
after  he  arrived  he  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  at  the  office. 

George  had  no  sooner  read  this  letter  than  he 
started  off*  to  call  en  Bull,  whose  spirits  were 
raised  to  a  pitch  ol  ecstacy  at  the  idea  alene  of 
McGregor's  retnrn,  for  he  certainly  had,  since 
his  departure,  entertained  a  strong  notion,  that 
as  he  had  got  a  deal  of  money  out  of  him,  he 
never  intended  to  come  back  at  all.  But  now, 
here  was  the  man  ! — there  could  be  no  mistake 
sow  about  his  honorable  intentions! — he  had 
been  to  Poyais  and  come  back,  and  that  too  wKh 
news  the  nmst  glorious  ! 

'I  am  happy  to  inform  you,*  said  he,  read- 
ing the  letter  for  the  fiflhtime,  'that  every  thing 
has  been  satiafactorilv  arranged.  My  dear 
l>oy,'  he  added,  'onr  fortunes  are  made,  they 
are;  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that.  Everything 


verything  satisfactorily  arranged — sutisfuU^ 
rily  arranged — mark  arranged .'—  Of  course  he 
has  got  the  authority  of  the  king,  aiid  the  re- 
sources of  thecountrv  are  at  our  disposal  !* 

'Well,  that  we  shall  sec  this  evening  when  h« 
arrives.' 

*But  here  it  is  now,  my  dear  boy  ?  JEr— cry 
thing  tat — is—fac — tarily  arranged  f — What  cao 
it  mean  if  it  don't  mean  that  ?  It  can't  mean 
anything  else,  it  can't,  any  how !  But  what  a 
singular  fellow  it  is  to  sign  his  name  Gregor^ 
Gregor!  as  if  he  himself  were  the  sovereignof 
Poyais  f  Well,  but  now  what's  the  first  thifif 
to  be  done*'' 

'Why,  the  first  thing,'  said  George,  *is  lo  as- 
certain exactly  what  arrangements  he  has  made.' 
'Tes,  but  you  know,  my  dear  boy,  we  must 
bestir  ourselves,  we  must.  We  most  look  out 
for  offices;  it  must  not  be  at  either  of  ours  yoi 
know;  we  must  have  them  magnificentand  spa- 
cious ! — let  me  see,  where  are  there  anj  larga 
offices  to  let  ?* 

'In  the  first  place,'  said  George,  'wliere  are 
we  to  take  McGregor  when  he  arrives,  in  order 
to  hear  his  explanation?' 

'Where  are  we  to  take  him,  ray  dear  boy  !— 
Won't  it  do  here  ?' 

'We  had  better  go  to  some  more  convenient 
place,  I  think.  It  may  be  late  when  be  comei. 
Be  ides,  we  ought  to  know  more  than  be  mt^t 
feel  disposed  to  enter  into  here.' 

'True,  true,'  returned  Bull,  «I  understan  i.— ' 
Well,  let  us  go  home  to  ray  house  and  have  hiia 
over  a  glass  of  wine.' 

'Shall  we  take  Fred  with  us?  He  maj  be 
useful  as  an  amanuensis;  espe:;ially  as  I  mean 
to  propose  that  we  give  him  the  appointment  of 
secretary,  I  think  that  he  will  be  very  eflBcienf 
'I  think  so  too.  I'm  quite  taken  with  that 
young  man,  I  am;  I  think  him  a  very  wortlj 
and  intelligent  young  fellow.  Oh,  we*ll  take 
him,  by  all  means.  We'll  all  go  togetber  in  a 
coach,  we  will;  the  fare's  a  deal  of  money, but 
we'll  do  the  thing  respectable.' 

It  was  accordingly  thus  settled.  G;orge  sent 
word  to  Julia  that  he  should  in  all  probability 
be  late,  and  the  whole  of  the  morning  was  occu- 
pied by  Bull  in  building  the  most  tuagnificent 
Castles  the  human  imagination  ever  conceived. 
Towards  the  evening,  in  order  that  they  might 
all  be  in  readiness,  George  went  to  Bull's  office 
with  Fred,  and  remained  there  discussing  the 
subject  of  loans,  until  one  of  the  clerks  anbounc 
ed  the  arrival  of  McGregor. 

Bull  was  up  in  an  instant,  and  flew  to  the 
door  with  the  view  ef  being  the  first  to  explain 
how  delighted  he  was  to  see  him;  but  on  taking 
his  hand,  he  was  so  struck  with  his  appearance 
that  for  a  moment  he  had  scarcely  power  to  atlcr 
a  word. 

And  the  change  that  had  been  efl^ected  was 
indeed  most  striking.  Dressed  in  a  richly  hrai4- 
ed  military  frock,  the  breast  of  which  was  cover- 
ed with  orders,  he  appeared  an  altogether  difl^er> 
ent  man;  in  short,  looked  like  what  he  represent- 
ed himself  to  be, — the  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Poyais ! 
After  the  first  cordial  greeting — for  His  Hi^- 
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tiess  80  far  forgot  hU  dignity  as  to  reliuquish  for 
a  moment  bis  majestic  air — he  announced,  in 
order  to  show  at  once  what  progress  he  had 
m  ide,  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  publicly  as 
Grigor    the    First,    SovsnEiGN    Princb 

AND    CAZiqUE    or   THE  POYAIS    NaTIODT. 

'V^  don't  say  so!'  exclaimed  Bull,  en  hear- 
ing this  announcement,  whicli  almost  stunned 
him.  *1  am  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it,  I  am;*  he 
added,  rubbing  his  knees  until  bis  hands  became 
hot.  M*m  delighted  to  hear  it!  Our  fortunes 
are  made ! — butdon*t  aay  another  syllable  now  ! 
—  we'll  kW  go  home  together,  and  then  we  can 
talk  this  great  matter  over  calmly.  But  what  a 
sensation  the  title  will  make  !' 

*lt  will  have  a  good  effect,*  observed  George. 

'An  astounding  efllect  it  will  have,  it  will,  per- 
fectly astounding !  The  very  thing  I^nothing 
could  possibly  be  better  !' 

*you  have,  of  course,  your  credentials.'*  said 
Geo/ge. 

*0h  !  I  have  them  all  hrre.  This  document 
alone  will  convince  the  mo^  incredulous.' 

A  coach  was  then  sent  for,  and  when  it  ar- 
rived, they  started  at  once  for  Bull's  residence; 
and  OD  the  way  his  Serene  Highness  signified 
bis  conviction  that  the  title  by  which  he  had 
been  publicly  proclaimed  should  not  on  any  oc- 
canon  be  dispensed  with, 

*Tou  will  understand  my  motive,'  be  added; 
'X  feel  sure  that  you  will  not  ascribe  it  to  any 
foolish  vanity;  I  suggest  the  propriety,  simply 
because  I  feel  that  it  wiL  tend  to  give  eclat  to 
our  proceedings.' 

*Oh  !  1  #ee,'  retuiAed  Bull,  *I  see  the  object  at 
a  gUoce,  and  a  very  proper  object  it  is.  The 
thing  will  take  town  by  atoriUy  it  will — by 
storm!' 

Oa  arriving  at  the  house,  Bull  led  the  way  in- 
to his  drawing-room;  and  having  produced  the 
wine  be'bre  they  commenced,  that  they  might 
4M>t  afterwards  be  disturbed,  he  took  his  scat 
directly  opposite  his  Highq^ss,  who  then  pro- 
ceeded to  le  late  in  glowing  ^oiork  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  expedition. 

To  this  History  -rand  it  was  a  most  interesting 
one,  they  listened  with  almost  breathkas  atten- 
tion, and  certainly,  accoidiiig  Wa  his  Highness'i 
account,  his  aaccess  had  been  lignal  aqd  com- 
plete. 

'Poyais,'  aaid  he,  in  describing  the  country, 
*is  the  paradise  of  the  world — the  most  delight- 
ful spot  upon  earth.  Some  have  snppoeed  that 
the  Mosquito^bore  derived  its  name  from  the 
swarm  of  small  islands  by  which  its  coast  is  si^r- 
rouDded ;  hut  the  fact  is,  the  Spaniards,  being 
unable  to  suhdqe  the  noblespirited  natives,  gave 
them  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  repulsive 
name.  This  general  name  of  the  Mosqaitoes, 
embraces  the.  whole  of  the  nations  occopying  the 
territory  which  extends  from  Cape  Honduras, 
to  the  ^eauiitul  Lake  Nicaragua— a  spaee  which 
takes  in  more  than  a  hnqdied  apd  fifty  leagues 
of  the  shore — as  well  as  the  inner  space  between 
the  great  coast  and  the  chain  of  mountains, 
whose  tops  touch  heaven.  It  is  a  lovely  country! 
And  not  only  is  it  enchantipg  to  the  eye,  but  its 
•oil  is,  beyond  conception  rich.    The  cotton- 


bush  jgrows  like  the  thistle ;  cocoa  and  choco- 
late £urish  spontaneously;  the  fruit  is  the  finest 
and  most  delicious  upon  earth  ;  whils  maize, 
yams,  potatoes- -nay,  every  deacription  of  vege- 
tables there,  spring  up  comparaiively  like  mush- 
rooms here.  And  as  for  fish !  cast  but  a  net  off 
any  part  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  almost  instantan- 
eously fall ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  produce  in  a 
cooimercial  point  of  view,  the  revenues  which 
might  be  derived  are  bejond  all  human  calcula- 
tion.' 

*lt  must,'  exclaimed  Bull,  *be  a  country  in- 
deed!' 

•It  Is,  sir,  a  country,  a  lovely  country,  ihe  most 
charming  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  1 
have  t>eeB  in  most  countiies,  and  aiu  able  to 
judge  ;  and  when  1  assert  that  there  is  ne  coun- 
try comparable  with  it  under  h.  aven,  I  defy  con- 
tradiction.' 

*And  the  inhabitants?*  suggested  George. 

•Brave,  loyal  and  intelligent !  There  are  two 
distinct  castes,  the  Red  and  the  Black.  The 
Red  sre  the  originals ;  the  Black  are  the  de- 
scendants of  fifty  negroes,  who,  on  being  sold  in 
the  neighboring  islands,  obtained  their  liberty 
in  consequence  of  the  vessel  they  were  on  bosrd 
being  wrecked.  But  even  they  are  new  aneble 
race,  equally  generous  and  virtuous  with  the 
Reds,  and  so  highly  appreciate  honor,  that  they 
never  trust  a  man  who  has  once  deceived  them, 
or  even  in  the  most  unimportant  matter  forfeited 
his  word;  the  effect  which  this  has  upon  their 
conduct  is  amazing.  Y/ou  find  no  disaffection, 
no  discontent  there  :  all  are  happy  and  trsnquil. 
His  Majesty,  the  King,  ha«   no   occasion   for 

? guards;  and  hence  he  has  none.  It  is  the  place 
o  which,  before  all  oiher  places  upon  earth,  the 
surplus  population  of  Great  Britain  should  emi- 
grate. Tht're  is  no  country  like  it !  It  they  de- 
sire to  flourish,  they  should  at  once  go  theie.* 

'If I  wereasomewhatyoungermanthan lam,* 
observed  Bull,  'I  should  be  half  inclined  to  go 
out  myself.' 

*1  hope  te  see  you  there  as  it  is,*  said  HisHigh- 
jtess.  *1  hope  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote 
we  shall  all  be  there  together.* 

Bull  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

•Whv  not.^'  continued  His  Highness.  *If  a 
nation  be  flourishing  through  our  instrumentality 
should  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  peculiar  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  the  work  of  our  own  hands  ^ 
Why  sboald  vou  not  go  ?  Why  should  we  not 
all  gQ  when  the  great  and  glerious  object  we  pro- 
pose shall  be  attained  ?  For  my  part,  I  not  only 
hope  but  expect  to  see  you  all,  and  when  1  do, 
all  shall  be  honored.  AlreadY,Mr.  JuIian,whom 
I  have  reason  to  respect  highly  ,  may  henceforth 
consider  himself  Kuight  Cemmander  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Green  CrosA,  the  highest  honor  which 
1,  as  Sovereign  Princeof  Poyaif,  have  the  pow- 
er to  confer,  and,  by  virtue  of  my  authority, 
George  St.  George  Julian  ii^  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  o!  the  Green  Cross  accordingly.' 

His  Highness  then  solemnly  tr.)nsferrpd  one 
of  the  orderii  from  his  own  breast  to  that  of  Sir 
Gsorge,  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  how- 
ever  unimportant  it  might  then  appear  to  be,  he 
would  know,  anon,  ttiat  by  virtue  of  weariag 
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that  onler  be  stood  next  to  him  in  the  Repohlie 
of  Poyais. 

BuIVb  faculties  were  now  \u  a  state  of  confu- 
sion ;  he  tat  amazed,  looking  full  oTer  his  spec- 
tacles, with  his  mouth  wide  open,  while  George, 
to  whom  the  ceremony  at  first  teemed  a  most 
absurd  f4rcp,  was  so  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  McGregor,  his  solemn  aspect  and  dignified  air, 
that  all  ideal  of  mocker  J  were  supplanted  by  the 
eoDYiction  that  McGregor  was  in  reality  what 
he  assumed  to  be,  and  that  he  was  in  reality  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Green  Cross. 

Hot  did  there  appear  to  be,  even  on  reflection, 
•trange  as  it  may  seem,  sufficient  grounds  to  re- 
pudiate, or  even  fo  weaken  that  conviction ;  for 
there  were  the  documeotiin  which  his  title  was 
set  forth,  clearly  and  distinctly  acknowledging 
his  sovereignty ;  while  for  all  he  assumed  he 
produced  his  authority,  signed  by  the  Mofouito 
#ing.  It  was  strange!  most  strange!  Vet, 
what  could  they  say?  what  could  they  think? — 
They  could  not  but  thiak  that  it  was  true.  And 
they  marvelled  at  tbe  extraordinary  character  of 
the  truth,  and  continued  to  marvel  unUl  they 
separated  for  the  night,  with  the  understanding 
that  operations  were  to  cooimenoe  on  the  mor- 
row. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

in    WHICH   THE  FIRST   LOAR    IS    RAISED. 

On  the  morrow  proceedings  were  accordinffly 
commenced,  in  a  way  well  calculated  to  inspire 
public  confidence.  The  cazique,  covered  with 
orders,  appeared  daily  upon  'Change:  he  was, 
indeed,  the  observed  of  ail  observers;  every  one 
knew  him  to  be  the  cazique;  and  being  a  fine, 
handsome,  noble4ooking  fellow,  his  appearance 
alone  created  a  powerful  sensation ;  but  that, 
in  connexion  with  the  object  proposed,  had  the 
effect  of  taking  the  judgment  of  the  citizens  by 
■torm. 

Poyais  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  speculative 
man:  nothing  was  talked  of  so  much  as  Poyais; 
for  prospectuses  had  been  plentifully  distribut- 
ed, while  advertisements  of  the  most  flaming 
•haracter  appeared  constantly  in  every  paper 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked',  that  this  was 
peculiarly  a  speculative  era;  that  they  were  the 
palmy  days  of  bubblemongers  of  every  caste; 
and  that  any  scheme,  no  matter  how  visionary 
or  wild,  #as  in  the  hands  of  insrenious  knaves, 
quite  sure  to  succeed.  An  almost  universal 
mania  possessed  the  public  mind;  people  became 
the  absolute  slaves  of  its  influence;  and,  during 
its  ascendancy,  the  basis  was  laid  for  the  ruin  of 
thousands  of  families,  whoee  prospects  were 
ioon  after  utterly  blasted. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  to  encourage  speculation; 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  essen- 
tial to  tliC  greatness  of  a  nation:  the  whole  of 
oar  vast  improvements, — nav,  civilization  itself, 
and  all  the  blessings  with  which  it  teems,  are  as- 
cribable  solely  to  the  operation  of  that  spirit; 
hnt  when  men  of  limited  means  are  to  be  found 


embarking  in  a  project  of  which  the  &i]iii« 
must  involve  them  and  all  connected  with  tbem 
in  ruin,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  much  madBeas 
prevails;  for,  that  such  blind  recklesraeas 
amounts  to  a  species  of  madness,  is  a  &ct  which 
is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  dispute. 

At  this  period  thousands;of  short-sighted  per- 
sons, dazzled  by  the  brilliant  misrepreeentatkms 
of  dsbouorable  men,  thus  ran  wild.  Not  were 
they  with  even  this  content: — they  spread  the 
contagion;  they  prevailed  upon  aU  over  whom 
they  possessed  influence,  or  who  had  ocmfidence 
in  their  judgment,  to  follow  their  ruinous  exam- 
ple; and  widows  innumerable,  children,  and 
aged  persons  having  narrow  incomes,  were  thns 
reduced  to  absolute  beggary. 

Of  course,  the  most  specious  baits  were  held 
out;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding  that,  amaxiBg 
that  reasonable  beings  should  have  been  ao  ex- 
tensively gulled.  For  what  real  security  had 
they  ?  It  was  all  essentially  nominal;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  reason,  in  spite  of  the  perpetual  warn- 
ings of  experienced,  far-seeing  men,  the  most 
transparent  bubbles  ever  blown  were,  bj  rirtoe 
of  this  merely  nominal  security,  succesafoL 

In  order,  however,  te  impart  a  somewhat  more 
exact  notion  of  tbe  nature  of  the  securitj  offer- 
ed, it  will  be  well  to  transcribe  what  Hia  High- 
ness was  pleased  to  term  the  General  Mortgage 
Bond  which  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  the  whc»k 
thing  was  conducted. 

THE   POTAIS    LOAR. 

*Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Gregor  McGregor,  the  First  Sovereign  Frinee 
of  the  Independent  Bute  of  Poyais  and  its  De- 
pendencies, Cazique  of  the  Poyais  Natjon,  Ac  ^ 
dbc.,  have,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating^  the 
said  State,  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  saime, 
and  promoting  the  general  developement  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  count^,  negoei&ted 
and  raised  a  loan  of  £200,000/  sterling  for  the 
service  of  the  said  State,  and  which  hss  bs^en 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  said  state. 

*Now  therefore  I  do  declare,  for  and  in  behalf 
and  in  the  name  of  the  said  government  of  Poj- 
ais,  that  the  terms  and  eonditions  upon  whieh 
the  said  loan  was  raised,  are  as  followa : 

*FiR8T.  That  the  said  loan  has  been  ramed 
on  security  of  this  present  instrument  or  general 
bond  which  shall  be  divided  into  2000  shares  or 
special  bonds  of  £100  sterling  each,  to  be  bere- 
aher  issued  payable  to  bearer  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  inter- 
est shall  commence  from  the  first  day  of  Maj, 
and  shall  be  paid  half  yearly  in  London  without 
any  deduction,  the  first  payment  to  begin  and 
be  made  on  the  first  day  of  November. 

'Second.  That  all  the  revenues  of  the  said 
State  of  Poyais,  shall  be,  and  Ihey  are  herebj 
declared  to  be,  pledged  by  this  general  bond  to 
all  the  holders  or  the  aforesaid  special  bonds  for 
tbe  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
said  loan  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned : 
And  further,  that  a  duty  of  2  1-2  per  cent,  over 
and  above  the  duty  new  rmpoeed  and  payable, 
shall  be  laid  upon  all^  merchandise  imparted  intn 
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the  State  of  Poy»ig,  tfter  the  eleventh  day  of 
June,  and  the  same  together  with  a]1  duties  now 
levied,  or  which  mav  hereafter  be  levied  upon 
such  importa,  and  also  the  proceeds  of  all  sales 
of  land  to  settlers  or  otherwise  by  the  said  ffov- 
emment  shall  be  and  are  hereby  specially  char- 
ged and  pledged  with  and  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  of  the  said  loan  and  the  redemption 
of  the  principal  thereof;  And  that  Treasurers 
General  for  the  time  being  shall  be  authorised 
directed  and  bound,  to  collect  and  keep  separate 
lor  the  purposes  kereinmentioned,  the  said 
duties  upon  imports  and  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land,  and  shall  not  applv  any  of  the  said  duties 
upon  imports  te  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
purposes  of  the  state,  until  the  sum  necessary 
f9T  the  half  yearly  remittance  to  England,  of 
the  interest  and  provision  for  the  sinking  fund 
hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  completed  and 
ready  for  transmission;  and  not  more  than  five- 
■izths  parts  of  the  clear  proceeds  from  sales  of 
lajid  shall  be  applied  to  those  purposes  until  the 
debt  for  the  time  beinff  under  this  present  secu- 
rity shall  be  discharged.  And  if  from  any  cause 
a  deficiency  shall  occur  at  the  end  of  any  half 
year  in  the  amount  of  the  said  duties  upon  im- 
ports, so  especially  pledged  as  aforesaid,  then 
and  in  ever^  such  case  the  said  treasurers  gene- 
ral for  the  time  being,  shall  be  authorised  di- 
rected and  bound,  to  make  good  such  deficiency 
out  ot  the  genera)  revenues  of  the  state;  and  no 
part  of  such  general  revenues  shall  be  applied  to 
the  <»dinary  or  extraordinary  purposes  of  the 
state  until  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
said  loan  shall  be  fully  and  punctually  provided 
for  at  the  end  of  every  half  year.  And  in  erder 
to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
aum  of  the  said  loan,  the  sum  of  jCSOOO  sterling 
■hall  be  appropriated  in  the  first  year  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  the  sum  of  iClOOO  shall  be  re- 
mitted to  England  in  every  succeeding  year  by 
equal  half  vearly  payments,  together  with  one 
•ixtb  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  land 
as  the  same  shall  be  made  ftom  time  to  time  by 
the  said  government  to  settlers  or  otherwise,  te 
be  applied  as  a  sinking  fund  in  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds  ia  circulation  at  or  under  par;  and 
the  first  of  such  half  yearly  payments,  amount^ 
ing  to  X500  fterling  to  be  applied  as  a  sinking 
fund,  shall  be  made  on  the  first  day  of  January. 
The  treasurers  general  for  the  time  being  shall 
be  especially  charged  with  the  exeontioa  of 
this  article  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  the  remit- 
tances under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
and  for  the  aecount  and  use  of  the  Goverment 
of  Peyais  to  the  bankers  in  London,  in  the  nsme 
of  the  agent  and  commissioners  for  the  time 
beinff  for  the  management  and  redemption  of 
this  loan  in  iiondon  of  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  payment  of  the  half  yearly  interest  and  pro- 
vision for  the  sinking  fund  aforesaid;  which 
said  remittances  shall  at  all  times  be  forwarded 
from  Poyais  at  least  two  months  before  the 
said  payments  shall  sevetally  fall  due  and  be- 
come payable  in  London. 

*Thiro.  The  sums  engaged  to  be  provided 
by  the  foregoing  article  shall  be  appropriated  in 
the  following  manner:  that  is  to  say,  the  amount 


necessary  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  said  loan 
shall  be  appropriated  and  applied  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  Article  I.  The  amount  engaged  te 
be  provided  for  the  sinking  fhnd  shall  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  extent  of  such  provision,  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  bonds;  and  all  fVi- 
ture  half  yearly  remittances  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  toaetner  also 
with  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  all  bonds  re- 
deemed, shall  be  applied  to  the  further  redemp- 
tion of  outstanding  bonds,  within  the  period  of 
the  half  year  next  following  every  such  remit- 
tance until  the  final  redemption  of  the  said  loan. 
And  if  at  any  time  the  said  special  bonds  shall 
be  above  par,  exclusive  of  the  dividend  then 
due,  in  order  that  the  sinking  fond  ma^  continue 
in  due  operation,  the  agent  for  the  time  being^ 
acting  in  the  said  loan,  or  some  other  person 
duly  authorised  by  the  government  of  the  said 
state  of  Poyais,  shall  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  they  may  think  proper,  cause  it  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot,  to  be  drawn  by  the  said  a^ent, 
which  of  the  outstanding  bonds  shall  be  paid  off* 
at  par;  and  the  bonds  thus  determined  to  be  paid 
ofiT  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  then  un- 
applied produce  of  the  sinking  ftind  for  that  half 
year;  and  tke  numbers  of  bonds  so  to  be  paid  off, 
shall  be  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette^  and 
be  paid  on  demand,  with  interest  for  the  half 
year  current  at  the  time  of  such  advertisement ; 
And  all  further  interest  on  the  same  shall 
thenceforth  cease,  and  all  bonds  so  paid  off*  shall 
be  thereupon  cancelled,  and  deposited  at  the 
said  banking-house  in  London,  and  remain  so 
deposited  until  the  whole  of  the  said  loan  shaH 
be  paid  off;  and  the  numbers  of  the  bonds  so 
paid  off*  and  cancelled  in  each  half  year  shall  be 
advertised  in  the  London  Gazette. 

'Fourth.  That  the  holders  of  the  said  special 
bonds  shall  be  at  any  time  and  at  all  times  en- 
titled to  have  and  take  a  portion  or  portions  of 
land  in  the  said  state  of  royais  in  exchange  fi>r 
any  bond  or  bonds  of  which  they  may  so  be  the 
holder  or  holders,  and  to  the  amount  thereof  at 
par,  at  the  rate  or  price  at  which  sach  land  shall 
be  sellinr  at  the  time  of  such  exchaaffe,  if  great- 
er than  the  present  price,  but  at  no  less  rate  of 
price  than  two  dollars  per  acre,  at  whick  the 
same  is  now  selling :  ana  the  land  so  to  be  taken 
in  exchange  to  be  drawn  by  lot  by  the  agent 
resident  in  London  for  tlie  sale  of  the  said  land, 
out  of  any  allotment  or  allotments  thereof  which 
shall  then  be  on  sale,  but  subject  to  a  feudal  du- 
ly of  one  cent  of  a  dollar  per  acre. 

*FirTH.  That  the  holders  of  the  said  special 
bonds  shall  at  any  time  and  at  all  tiroes  be  en- 
titled to  pay  one  half  the  duties  due  by  an^  one 
individual  ship  to  the  customs  in  Poyais,  in  the 
aforesaid  special  bonds,  which  shall  be  taken 
and  received  at  par. 

*SixTn.  That,  as  an  additional  seouri^  for 
the  due  payment  of  the  interest,  and  for  the  re- 
demption at  any  time  ol  all  or  any  part  of  the 
principal  of  the  said  loan,  one-tenth  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  all  special  bonds  sold,  shall  be 
set  apart  and  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foor  per 
cent,  annuities  in  England,  or  deposited  with  the 
bankers  of  the  said  loan,  they  allowing  interest 
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for  the  sam»  in  the  name  of  the  said  agent  for 
the  time  heing,  for  the  said  loan,  or  of  commis- 
sioneri  to  be  appointed  f«r  that  purpose,  to  be 
from  time  to  time  applied  b^  him  or  them  to  an/ 
of  the  purposes  or  stipulations  of  this  general 
bond,  as  may  become  necessary  or  expe£ent. 

*Sktknth.  That  if,  at  the  expiration  of  thir- 
ty years  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  any  of 
the  said  bonds  should  remain  not  discharged, 
or  unredeemed  by  the  sinking  fund,  exchange 
in  land  or  payment  of  duties  at  the  customs  m 
Poyais  as  aforesaid,  then  and  in  that  case  the 
governmont  of  the  said  state  of  Poyais  shall  pay 
off  all  and  every  of  such  bonds  at  par. 

*£iGHTH.  That  this  present  instrument  or 
general  bond  shall  be  deposited  and  remain  in 
the  said  banking-house  in  Londcn  until  the  final 
redemption  of  the  said  loan. 

'And  I,  the  said  Gregor  McGregor,  for  and  in 
the  name  of  the  said  government  of  Poyais,  de- 
clare, that  in  raising  the  said  loan,  it  was  stipu- 
lated and  agreed,  and  I  do  as  Sovereign  Prince 
of  the  said  state  of  Poyais  hereby  engage  and 
agree  that  I  shall  not  raise  a  contract  for  any 
new  loan  in  Europe,  unless  one-eighth  part  of 
the  present  loan  shall  have  been  previously  re- 
deemed, or  unless  in  the  contract  for  such  new 
loan  it  is  stipulated  that  the  first  proceeds  of  and 
from  such  new  loan,  or  a  competent  part  of  such 
proceeds  shall  be  applied  in  or  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  debt  then  remaining  unpaid  upon 
the  present  loan  at  par  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  such  contract. 

'And  I  do,  as  Sovereign  Prince  of  the  said 
state  of  Poyais,  and  as  fuUy  representing  the 
same,  hereby  bind  myself  my  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, together  with  the  government  and  all  the 
public  authorities  thereof  which  new  do,  or  may 
hereafter  exist,  to  perform  and  fulfil  faithfully 
and  truly  all  the  foregoing  engagements  and 
conditions,  and  for  no  reason  and  on  no  pretence 
whatsoever,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  refuse,  evade  or  dolay,  the  full  and 
ample  performance  and  fulfilment,  as  in  me  may 
lie  and  be  practicable  of  the  aforesaid  engage- 
ments and  conditions  on  the  part  and  behalf  of 
the  said  state,  or  any  of  them. 

'And  I  do,  by  these  presents,  declare  the  said 

{government  responsible,  and  legally  and  solenn- 
y  bound  to  all  persons  collectively  intrusted  in 
the  said  loan  of  £200,000  sterling,  and  individu- 
ally to  each  of  them  for  the  amount  of  the  spe- 
cial bonds  and  interest  for  which  for  the  time 
being  they  may  be  the  holders. 

*In  faith  whereof  I,  the  said  Gregor  McGreg- 
or, as  such  Sovereign  Prince,  of  and  for,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  said  government  of  Poyais,  haye 
signed  the  present  general  bond,  and  haye  affix- 
ed thereto  the  seal  of  state. 

*Gregor  Mac  Gresor,  P.' 

This  was  the  security  offered,  and  upon  this 
and  this  alone,  however  incredtbie  it  may  appear, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
were  in  a  short  time  actually  raised  ! 

While,  howeyer,  the  ^lioan'  was  progressing. 
His  Highness  lived  in  magnificent  style  ;  eyery 
thing  about  him  was  of  a  character  the  most 


superb,  and  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  which  lis 
honored  with  a  yisit,  as  a  matter  of  bsiineti 
•olely,  he  never  appeared  in  public  bat  ia  his 
carriage  of  state,  drawn  by  six  richly  capanioa- 
ed  horses.  Upon  the  Parisians  this  well  sm- 
tained  grandeur  had  a  powerful  effiect,  and  moie 
especially  as  his  breast  was  always  studded  with 
orders ;  they  hailed  him  as  a  prince  1  he  wai'ii- 
deed  in  their  yiew  most  disUnpU !  and  being 
firmly  resolved  to  keep  aliye  the  sensaAioa  be 
had  created,  he  lived  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thou- 
sand a  year,  although  he  had  bean  but  a  few 
months  previously  starving  in  a  prison. 

This  monstrous  extrayagance  at  first  partiallj 
opened  the  eyes  of  George  ;  but  as  they  weie 
ingeniously  closed  again  by  H'ls  Highaets,  he 
proceeded  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  accompliah 
the  object  proposed.  From  the  dawn  of  day  on- 
til  midnight  he  was  at  it  without  interminioD; 
he  may  be  said  to  haye  set  his  soul  upoa  the . 
business  in  hand,  for  all  the  energies  of  hii  mind 
and  body  were  devoted  excluaiyely  with  a  view 
to  its  success. 

This  McGregor  well  knew  ;  he  knew  begidet 
that  if  the  real  object  were  to  appear  be  shoold 
be  deprived  at  once  of  his  yaluable  services  aad 
hence  his  anxiety  to  keep  him  in  the  dark.— 
George  firmly  believed  that  ail  was  jott  uid 
legitimate,  and  acting  upon  this  belief  he  view- 
ed the  object  as  being  most  noble  in  its  chanujter, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  do  all  in  his  .power  U) 
promote  it. 

As  the  speeial  bends  were  eagerly  secired, 
advertiseBfients  appeared  in  the  newspapers  dtilf, 
some  for  yessels,  some  for  implements  of  hiu- 
tiandry ,  others  (or  provisions ;  in'  short, efftimates 
for  eyery  thing  essential  to  the  foundation  of  a 
new  settlement  were  constantly  demanded, 
which  gave  an  eeUU  to  the  whole  amur,  and  kepi 
up  the  priee  of  the  bonds  not  in  London  aloae, 
but  in  Amsterdam,  Paris,  and  Hamburg. 

Emigrants  especially  were  directed  to  torn 
their  attention  to  this  land  of  promise,  to  which 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  convey  them 
on  terms  the  most  ltt>eral,  while  the  collateral 
advantages  they  were  to  derive  were  port-ajed 
In  the  most  tempting  colors.  Mechanics  of  every 
description,  agricultural  laborers,  buteben,— 
bakers,  grocers,  grooms,  brick  makers,  sehod* 
masters,  and  bsirbers  were  assnred  of  the  moit 
brilliant  success,  while  persons  of  small  capitil 
received  peculiarly  pressing  inyitations  to  p 
out,  not  because  His  Highness  imagined  that 
their  capital  would  haye  a  tendency  to  iocreax 
the  importance  of  Poyais  in  the  scale  of  natiooB, 
but  because  he  was  anxious  both  to  let  them 
have  land  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  and 
to  oblige  them  by  exchanging  their  surplus  caih 
for  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank  of  Poyais. 

Half  pay  officers  were  also  mvite'd,  with 
medical  men  and  cnrates,  who  imagined  that 
mitres  would  become  them  :  clerks  were  more- 
over solicited  to  fill  lucrative  offices  in  the  cus- 
toms and  excise,  for  which  ol  course  they  were 
expected  to  pay  premiums  here.  A  lientenant- 
goyeraor  was  appointed,  with  instmctioni  to 
raise  a  mighty  army — a  treasurer-general;  a 
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governor  of  the  ima^nary  national  bank,  with 
commiMionen,  magistrates,  superintendents — in 
short  functionaries  of  eyerj  description  received 
appointments  on  application  to  the  prince,  who 
administered  to  most  of  them  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance ! — and  when  all  these  preliminaries  had 


been  arranged,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  His 
Highness,  ne  beinff  extremely  anxions  to  send 
off  the.  first  batch  of  emigrants,  appointed  a  day 
for  their  goin^  on  board,  when  the  prorisions 
and  stores  barmff  oreviously  been  shipped,  the 
first  Tessel  sailed  for  Poyais. 
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VOL.  II.— CHAPTER  I. 

1   VbRT   LOJIO    CrirA^TKRf   BUT     tir     WHICH     OUR 

HERO    OBTAINS    BKPLOTKENT   iH    A    TrRT 

SHORT   TIMk. 

The  preyaimtorj  esUMiihmetat  for  joung  ^n^ 
tlemen  to  which  our  hero  had  been  sent  was  sit- 
luited  on  Claphara-rise.  Joe^  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  walk  in  the  direction  of  London ;  he 
therefore  made  a  out  across  the  country,  so  as 
to  bring  him,  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, not  very  far  from  Gravesend.  The  night 
hi^  been  calm  and  beautiful,  for  it  was  in  the 
month  of  August;  and  it  had  for  some  time  been 
broad  daylight,  when  our  hero,  who  had  walked 
fiAeen  or  sixteen  miles,  sat  down  to  repose  him- 
self; and,  a«  he  remained  quietly  seated  on  the 
Seen  turf  on  the  wayside,  he  thought  of  his 
tker  and  mother,  or  the  kindness  of  the  M'- 
Shanes,  and  bis  own  hard  fate,  until  he  became 
melancholy  and  wept;  and,  as  the  tears  were 
rolling  down  his  cheeks,  a  little  girl,  of  about 
ten  years  old,  very  neatly  dressed,  and  evidently 
above  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  came  along  the 


road,  her  footstep*  so  light  is  not  to  be  pereeiir- 
ed  by  Joe^;  she  looked  at  him  as  she  paased, 
and  perceived  that  he  was  in  tears,  and  her  own 
bright,  pretty  face  became  clouded  in  a  moment 
Joey  did  not  look  up,  and,  after  heaitating 
awhile,  she  passed  on  a  few  steps,  and  then  she 
looked  round,  and  observing  that  he  was  still 
weeping,  she  paused)  turned  round,  and  came 
back  to  him;  for  a  minute  or  two  she  stood  be- 
fore him,  but  Joey  was  unconscious  of  her  pres- 
ence, for  he  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  his  grief, 
and,  not  having  forgotten  the  precepts  which 
had  been  carefully  instilled  into  him,  he  thought 
of  the  (yod  of  Refuge,  and  he  arose,  fell  on  his 
knees, and  prayed.  The  little  girl,  whose  tears 
had  already  been  summoned  by  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, dropped  her  basket  and  knelt  by  his  side 
— not  that  she  prayed,  for  she  knew  not  what 
the  prayer  was  for,  but  from  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  respect  towards  the  Deity  which  her  new 
companion  was  addressing,  and  a  feeling  of 
kindness  towards  one  who  was  evidently  suffer- 
ing. Joey  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  the 
child  on  her  knees,  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
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oheekt;  he  haitily  wiped  |^ui  ejei,  for,  until  that 
momeot,  he  imtgined  that  he  had  been  alone, 
and  he  had  been  praying  on  account  of  hia  lone- 
liness; he  looked  up,  and  he  was  not  alone,  but 
there  was  one  by  his  side  who  pitied  him,  with- 
out knowing  wherefore;  he  felt  reliered  bj  the 
light  They  both  regained  their  legs  at  the 
same  time,  and  Joej  went  up  to  the  little  girl, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  said,  *Thank  you.^ 

'Why  dto  you  cry  ?'  said  the  little  girl. 

'Because  I  am  unhappy;  1  ha?e  no  home,*  re- 
plied Joey. 

'  'No  home  !'  said  the  little  girl;  'it  is  boys  who 
are  in  rags  and  starving,  whoha?e  no  home,  not 
young  gentlemen  dreswid  as  yon  are.' 

'But  i  ha?e  left  my  home,'  replied  Joey. 

'Then  go  back  again — how  glad  they  will  be 
to  see  you!' 

'Yes,  indeed  they  would,'  replied  Joey,  'but  1 
must  not' 

'You  have  not  done  anything  wrong,  have 
▼ou  ?  No,  I'm  sure  you  have  not — ^you  must 
be  a  g6od  boy,  or  yen  would  not  have  prayed.' 

'No,  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  but  I  must 
net  tell  you  any  more.' 

Indeed,  Joey  was  mock  mere  communicative 
with  the  little  girl  than  be  would  have  been  with 
anybody  else;  but  he  had  been  surprised  into  it, 
and,  moreover,  he  had  no  fear  of  being  betrayed 
by  such  innocence.  He  now  recollected  him- 
self, and  changed  the  conversation. 

'And  where  are  yeu  ffoing  to  ?'  inquired  he. 

'I  am  going  to  school  at  Gravesend.  I  go 
there  every  morning,  and  stay  till  the  evening. 
This  is  my  dinner  in  my  basket    Are  you  hnn- 

'No,  not  particularly.* 

'Are  you  going  to  Oravesend  ?* 

'Yes,  replied  Joey;  'and  what  is  your  name  ?' 

'Emma  Phillips.' 

'Have  you  a  fktherand  mother?' 

'I  have  no  fether,  he  was  killed  fighting,  a 
little  while  ailer  I  was  born.' 

'And  your  mother —  ?' 

«— Lives  with  grandmother,  at  that  house  yon 
■ee  there  through  the  trees.— And  what  are  you 
going  to  do.  with  yourself?  Will  yon  come 
home  with  me  ?  and  I'll  tell  my  mother  all  yon 
hare  told  me,  and  she  is  very  kind,  and  will 
write  to  your  friends.' 

'  No,  ne ;  you  must  not  do  that,  i  am  going  to 
aeek  employment' 

'Why  what  can  yon  do  ?* 

'I  hardly  know,'  replied  Joey;  'but  1  can  work, 
and  am  willing  to  work,  so  1  hope  I  shall  not 
starve.' 

With  such  conversation  they  continued  their 
way,  until  the  little  girl  said,  'There  is  my 
oehoel,  so  now  1  most  wish  yon  good  bye.' 

'Good  bye;  1  shall  not  forget  you,  Emma,* 
replied  Joey,  «althongh  we  may  never  meet 
again.'  Tears  stood  in  the  cttcs  of  Joey,  as  they 
reluctantly  nnclasped  their  hands  and  parted. 

Joey,  once  more  left  alone,  now  mediUted 
what  was  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue.— 
The  little  Emma's  words,  »Not  youug  gentle- 
men  dressed  as  you  are,'  reminded  him  of  the  re- 
flMtfka  and  saspiotons  which  must  ensue  if  he 
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did  not  alter  his  attire.  This  he  resolved  to  do 
immediately;  the  only  idea  which  had  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  was,  if  possible,  to  find  some 
means  of  getting  back  to  Captain  O^Donahoe, 
who,  he  was  sure,  would  receive  him  if  he  sat- 
isfied him  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  remain 
in  England;  but,  then,  must  he  confess  to  him 
the  truth  or  not '  On  this  point  our  hero  was 
not  decided,  so  he  put  off  the  solution  of  it  till 
another  opportunity.  A  slop  warehouse  now 
attracted  his  attention,  he  looked  mto  the  door 
after  having  examined  the  articles  oatside,  and 
seeing  that  a  sailor  boy  was  bargaining  for  some 
elothes,  he  went  in  as  if  waiting  to  be  served, 
but,  in  fact,  more  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
articles  which  he  wished  to  purchase.  The  sai- 
lor had  cheapened  a  red  frock  and  a  pair  of  blue 
trousers,  and  at  last  obtained  them  from  the  Jew 
for  14s.  Joey  argued  that,  as  he  Wus  much 
smaller  than  the  lad,  he  ought  to  pay  less;  he 
asked  for  the  same  articles,  but  the  Jew,  who 
had  scanned  in  his  own  mind  the  suit  of  clothes 
which  Joey  had  on,  argued  that  he  ought  to  pay 
more.  Joey  was,  however,  firm,  and  about  to 
leave  the  shop,  when  the  Jew  called  him  back, 
and,  after  much  haggling,  Joey  obtained  the 
dress  for  12s.  Having  paid  for  the  dress,  Joey 
begged  permission  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
theback  shop  and  put  it  on,  to  ascertain  li  it  fit- 
ted him,  to  which  the  Jew  consented.  A  Jew 
asks  no  questions  where  a  penny  is  to  be  turned; 
who  Joey  was  he  cared  litUe;  his  first  object  was 
to  sell  him  the  clothes,  and  having  so  done  he 
hoped  to  make  another  penny  by  obtaining  those 
of  Joey  at  a  moderate  price.  Perceiving  that 
our  hero  was  putting  his  own  clothes  which  he 
had  taken  off  into  a  buudle,  the  Jew  asked  him 
whether  he  would  sell  them,  and  Joey  imoiedi- 
ately  agreed;  but  tlie  pi  ice  offered  by  the  Jew 
was  so  small,  that  they  were  returned  to  the 
bundle,  and  once  more  was  Joey  leaving  the 
shop,  when  the  Jew  at  last  offered  to  return  Joey 
the  money  he  had  paid  for  the  sailor's  dress,  and 
take  his  own  clothes  in  exchange,  provided  that 
Joey  would  also  exchange  his  hat  for  one  of  tar- 
paulin, which  would  be  more  fitting  to  his  pres- 
ent oostttiae.  To  this  our  hero  consented,  and 
thus  was  the  bargain  concluded  without  Joey 
having  parted  with  any  of  his  small  stock  of 
ready  money.  No  one  who  had  only  seen  him 
dressed  as  when  he  quitted  the  school,  would 
have  easily  recognised  Joey  in  his  new  attire. — 
Joey  sallied  forth  from  the  shop  with  his  bundle 
under  his  arm,  intending  to  look  out  for  a  break- 
fast, for  he  was  very  hungry.  Turning  his  head 
right  and  left  to  discover  some  notice  of  where 
provender  might  be  obtained,  he  observed  the 
sailor  lad,  who  had  been  in  the  shop  when  he 
went  in,  with  hb  new  purchases  under  his  arm, 
looking  very  earnestly  at  some  prints  in  a  shop 
window;  Joey  ranged  up  alongside  of  him,  and 
inquired  of  him  where  he  could  get  something 
to  eat;  the  lad  turned  round,  stared,  and,  after 
a  little  while,  cried, '  Well,now,  you're  the  young 
gentleman  chap  that  came  into  the  shop;  L  say, 
aro*tyou  afler  a  rig,  eh  ^  given  them  leg  bail 
I'll  swear.  No  consarn  of  mine,  old  fellow.-* 
Come  along,  I'll  show  you.* 
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Joey  walked  by  hit  new  atqaaintanee  a  few 
yards,  when  the  lad  tamed  to  him.  *1  say,  did 
yoar  master  whop  you  much  ?  ' 

*No,'  replied  Joey. 

*Well,then,  that's  more  than  I  cansay  of  mine, 
for  he  was  at  it  all  day.  Hold  oat  yoar  right 
hand,  new  yoar  left,*  continaed  he,  mimicking; 
*My  eyes!  how  it  ased  to  sting.  I  den't  think  I 
should  mind  it  much  now;*  continaed  the  lad, 
taming  up  hif  hand;  Mt's  a  little  harder  than  it 
was  then.  Here's  the  shop,  come  in;  if  yea 
hayen't  no  money  I'll  giye  you  a  breakfkst.' 

The  lad  took  his  seat  on  one  side  of  the  table 
and  Joey  on  the  other,  and  his  new  acquaint- 
ance called  for  two  pints  of  tea,  a  twopenny  loaf, 
and  two  penny  bits  of  cheese.  The  loaf  was 
diyided  between  them,  and  with  their  portion  of 
cheese  and  pint  of  tea  each,  they  made  a  good 
breakfast.  As  soon  as  it  was  oyer,  the  young 
sailor  said  te  Joey, — 

'  Now,  what  are  you  going  arter;  do  you  mean 
to  ship  ?* 

*I  want  employment,'  replied  Joey;  *and  1  don't 
much  care  what  it  is.' 

*Well,  then,  look  you;  I  ran  away  from  my 
friends  and  went  to  sea,  and  do  you  know  that 
I'ye  only  repented  of  it  once,  and  that's  eyer 
since.  Better  do  anything  than  goto  sea— win- 
ter coming  on  and  all;  besides,  yon  don't  look 
strong  enough;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
coasting  in  the  winter  time;  thrashed  up  to  farl 
the  top-gallant-sail,  when  it  is  so  dark  you  can't 
see  your  way,  and  so  cold  that  you  can't  feel 
your  fingers,  holding  on  for  your  life,  and  feel- 
ing as  if  life,  after  all,  was  not  worth  caring  for; 
cold  and  misery  aloft,  kicks  and  thumps  below. 
Don't  yea  go  to  sea;  if  you  do,  after  what  I'ye 
told  you,  why  then  you're  a  greater  fool  than  you 
look  to  be.' 

<I  don't  want  to  be  a  sailor,'  replied  Joey,  *bat 
1  must  do  something  to  get  my  liying.  Yoa  are 
yery  kind;  will  you  tell  me  what  to  do?' 

•  Why,  do  you  know,  when  I  saw  yoa 
come  up  to  me,  while  I  stood  looking  at 
the  pictures,  in  your  frock  and  trousers,  you  put 
me  in  mind,  because  yon  are  so  much  like  him, 
of  a  poor  little  boy  who  was  drowned  the  other 
day  along  side  •f'^an  India  ship;  that's  why  I 
stared,  for  I  thought  you  were  he,  at  first.' 

*How  was  he  drowned,  poor  fellow  P' respond- 
ed Joey. 

*Why,  you  see,  his  aunt  is  a  good  old  soul; 
who  keeps  a  bumboat  and  goes  off  to  the  ship- 
ping.' 

•What's  a  bumboat?' 

*A  boat  fall  of  sefl  tommy,  soldiers,  pipes  and 
backey,  rotten  apples,  stale  pies,  needles  and 
threads,  and  a  hundred  ether  things;  besides  a 
fkt  old  woman  sitting  in  the  stern  sheets.* 

Joey  stared;  he  did  not  know  that  *soft  tom- 
my' meant  loayes  of  bread,  or  that  ^soldiers'  was 
a  term  for  red  herrings.  He  only  thought  that 
the  boat  must  be  yery  fUll. 

•Now  you  see  that  little  Peter  was  her  right- 
hand  man,  for  she  can't  read  and  write.  Can 
you?  but  of  coarse  you  can.' 

•Yes,  I  can,'  replied  Joey. 

•Well,  little   Peter  was  holding  on  by  the    animating  sight. 


painter  against  a  head  sea,  bat  his  itrenitii 
was  not  equal  to  it,  and  so  he  was  pulled  right 
oyerboard,  when  a  swell  took  the  boat  and  hi 
was  drowned.' 
•Was  the  painter  drowned  too?'  inquired  Jtey. 

•  Ha!  ha!  that's  capital ;  why  the  painter  it  a 
rope.  Now  the  old  woman  has  been  dreadfillf 
put  out,  and  has  done  nothing  bat  cry  tboat  lit- 
tle Peter,  and  not  being  abb  to  keep  her  le- 
counts.  Now,  you  look  very  like  him,  and  I 
think  it  yery  likely  the  eld  woman  woakl  tike 
you  in  his  place,  if  I  went  and  talked  her  over, 
that's  better  than  going  to  sea,  for  at  all  ereiti 
yon  sleep  dry  and  sound  on  shore  eierj  aifbt, 
eyen  if  you  do  haye  a  wet  jacket  sometiDet.- 
What  d'ye  think?' 

•I  think  yon  are  yery  kind,  and  I  shsold  be 
glad  to  take  the  place.' 

•Well,  she's  a  good  old  soul,  and  hu  a  wim 
heart,  and  trasts  them  who  haye  no  moneT;  too 
much,  I'm  afraid,  for  she  loses  a  great  d«d.  8o 
now  I'll  go  and  speak  to  her,  for  £e'U  he  iloif 
side  of  us  when  I  go  on  board;  and  where  ibafi 
1  find  you  when  I  come  en  shore  in  the  ere- 
ning?' " 

•  Whereyer  you  say,  I'll  be.' 
•Well  then,  meet  tne   here  at  nine  o'cloek; 

that  will  make  all  certain .    Cone,  I  msK  k  ti 
now.     I'll  pay  for  the  breakfast.' 

•  No— I  haye  money,  1  thank  yon/  itplied 
Joey. 

•Then  keep  it,  for  it's  more  than  I  can  do;  aad 
what's  your  name?' 

•Joey.' 

•Well,  then,  Joey,  my  hearty,  if  I  ge'  7* 
this  berth,  when  we  come  in,  and  I  am  ihort, 
you  must  recollect  to  let  me  go  on  tick  till  leu 
pay.' 

•What's  tick  .>' 

•You'll  soon  find  out  what  tick  is,  after  yoa 
haye  been  a  week  in  the  bamboat,'  ^f^^^ 
lad,  laughing.    •  Nine  o'clock,  my  beartj;  good 

So  saying  the  young  sailor  caught  op  w«» 
clothes,  and  hastened  down  to  the  beach. 

The  room  was  crowded  with  women  and  ••• 
men,  but  they  were  too  busy  Ulking  and  lingh- 
ing  to  pay  any  attention  to  Joey  and  hiocoB- 
rade.  Our  little  hero  sat  some  little  while J^ 
the  table  afler  his  new  acquaintance  bad  1^ 
and  then  walked  out  into  the  street,  telliafW 
people  of  the  house  that  he  was  cemingki* 
again,  and  requesting  them  to  Uke  care  of  b» 
bundle.  „   .^ 

•You'll  find  it  here,  my  'litUe  fellow,  all  n|tt 
when  you  ask  for  it,'  said  the  wemtn  at  U* 
bar,  who  took  it  inside,  and  put  it  away  unitr 
the  counter. 

Joey  went  out  with  his  mind  more  at  eaie^ 
The  nature  of  his  new  employment,  ibonld  M 


succeed  in  obtaining  it,  he  could  •carcely  coa- 
prebend,  but  still  it  appeared  to  him  one  that » 
could  accomplish*  He  amused  himself  walli>»C 
down  the  streeU,  watching  the  moyemenU  oi 
the  passers  by,  the  watermen  in  their  whernei, 
and  the  people  on  board  of  the  yeaseli  wlu» 


abwyi"^ 


were  lying  off  iu  the  stream.    It  was  a  bwviw 
animating  sight.    As  ha  was  lelling  at  the  »»► 
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htg  place,  a  boat  oame  on  ahore,  which,  firom 
the  description  given  by  his  young  sailor  friend, 
he  was  convinced  was  a  bamboat;  it  had  all  the 
articles  described  bj  him,  as  well  as  many  oth- 
ers, such  as  porter  in  bottles,  a  cask  probably- 
containing  beer,  leeks,  onions,  and  many  other 
heterogeneous  matters;  and,  moreover,  there 
was  a  tat  woman  seated  in  the  stern. 

The  waterman  shoved  in  with  his  boat-hook, 
and  the  wherry  grounded.  The  fat  personage 
got  out,  and  the  waterman  handed  to  her  a  bask- 
et, a  long-book,  and  several  other  articles,  which 
•he  appeared  to  consider  indispensable;  among 
othejs,  a  bundle  which  looked  like  dirty  linen 
for  the  wash. 

*Dear  me!  how  shall  I  get  up  all  these  things.'' 
exclaimed  the  woman;  *and,  William,  you  can't 
leave  the  boat,  and  there's  nobody  here  to  help 
me.' 

'I'^il  help  you,'  said  Joey,  coming  down  the 
steps;  *what  shall  I  carry  tor  you'* 

*■  Well,  you're  a  good,  kind  boy,'  replied  she; 
*can  you  carry  that  bundle;  I'll  manage  all  the 
rest.' 

Joey  toeted  the  bundle  on  his  shoulder  in  a 
moment. 

*  Well,  you're  a  strong  little  chap,'  said  the 
watevman. 

'lie's  a  very  nice  little  fellow,  and  a  kind  one. 
Mow  come  along,  and  I'll  not  forget  you,'  said 
the  <»ld  woman. 

Jo«y  followed  with  the  bundle,  until  they  ar- 
rive<l  at  a  narrow  door  not  eighty  yards  from  the 
landing  place,  and  the  woman  asked  him  if  he 
would  carry  it  up  stairs  to  the  first  floor,  which 
he  did. 

*Do  you  want  me  any  more?'  said  Joey,  letting 
down  the  bundle. 

^Mo,  dear,  no;  but  I  must  give  you  something 
fi>r  your  trouble.' 

'Nothing  at  all,'  replied  Joey,  *I  shall  not  take 
any  thing;  you  are  welcome;  good  bye;'  and  so 
saying,  Joey  walked  down  stairs,  although  the 
womaji  halloed  after  him,  and  recommenced 
his  peregrination  in  the  streets  of  Gravesend ; 
bat  he  was  soon  tired  of  walking  on  the  pave- 
ment, which  was  none  of  the  best,  aod  he  then 
thought  he  would  go  out  into  the  country,  and 
enjoy  the  green  fields;  so  ofi*  he  set,  the  same 
way  that  be  came  into  town,  pasxed  by  the 
school  of  little  Emma,  and  trudged  away  on  the 
road,  stopping  evt^ry  now  and  then  to  examine 
what  attracted  his  notice,  watching  a  bird  if  it 
sang  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  not  moving 
lest  be  should  fr*ffht  n  it  away,  at  times  sitting 
down  by  (he  ro  td  side,  and  meditating  on  the 
past  and  future.  Toe  day  was  closing  in,  and 
Joey  was  still  amusing  himself  as  every  boy  who 
has  been  confined  in  a  school-room  would  do; 
he  sauntered  on  until  he  came  to  ihe  very  spot 
where  he  had  been  crying,  and  had  met  with  lit- 
tle Emma  Phillips;  and  as  he  sat  down  again,  he 
thought  of  her  sweet  little  face  and  her  kindness 
towards  him — and  there  he  remained  some  time 
till  he  was  roused  by  some  one  singing  as  they 
went  along  the  road.  He  looked  up,  and  per- 
cmived  it  was  the  little  girl,  who  was  returning 
&om  school.    Joey  rose  immediately,  and  walk- 


ed towards  her  to  meet  her,  but  she  did  not  ap* 
pear  to  recognise  him,  and  would  have  passed 
him  if  he  hi^  not  said, — 
*Don't  you  know  me  ?' 

'Yes,  I  do  now,'  replied  she  smiling  '  but  1 
did  not  at  first— you  have  put  on  another  dress. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  vou  all  day — and,  do 
you  know,  I've  got  a  black  mark  for  not  saying 
my  lesson,'  addea  the  ffirl  with  a  siffh. 

'And  then  it's  my  nult,'  replied  Joey;  'I'm 
very  sorry.' 

'O,  uever  mind;  it  is  the  first  that  I  have  had 
for  a  long  while,  and  I  shall  tell  mamma  why. 
But  you  are  dressed  as  a  sailor-boy — are  you  go* 
ing  to  sea  ?' 

'No,  I  believe  not — I  hope  to  have  employ- 
ment here  in  town,  and  then  i  shall  be  able  to 
see  you  sometimes  when  yon  return  from  school. 
May  I  walk  with  you  as  far  as  your  own  house?' 
'Yes,  I  suppose  so,  if  you  like  it.' 
Joey  walked  with  her  until  they  came  to  the 
house,  whieh  was  about  two  hundred  yards  far*  . 
ther. 

'But,'  said  Joey,  'you  must  make  me  a  prom- 
ise.' 

'What is  that?' 

'You  must  keep  my  secret.  You  must  not 
tell  your  mother  that  you  saw  me  first  in  what 
you  called  gentlemen's  clothes — it  might  do  me 
harm — and,  indeed,  it's  not  for  my  own  sake  I 
ask  it.  Don't  say  a  word  about  my  other  clothes 
or  they  may  ask  me  questions  which  I  must  not 
answer,  for  it's  not  my  secret.  I  told  you  mors 
this  morning  than  I  would  have  told  any  one 
else — I  did,  indeed.' 

'Well,'  replied  the  little  girl,  after  thinking  a 
little,  'I  suppose  I  have  no  right  to  tell  a  secret, 
if  I  am  begged  not  to  do  it,  so  I  will  say  nothing 
about  your  clothes.  But  I  must  teU  mothe;r 
that  I  met  you.' 

'O,  yea;  tell  her  you  met  me,  and  that  I  was 
looking  for  some  work,  and  all  that,  and  to-mor- 
row or  next  day  I  will  let  you  know  if  I  get 
any.' 

'Will  you  come  in  now?'  said  Emma. 
'No,  not  now;  I  must  first  see  if  1  can  get  this 
employment  promised  for  me,  and  then  I  will 
see  you  again:  if  I  should  not  see  you  again  1 
will  not  forget  you,  indeed  I  won't — Good 
bye.' 

Emma  bade  him  adieu,  and  they  separated, 
and  Joey  remained  and  watched  her  till  she  dis- 
appeared under  the  porch  of  the  entrance. 

Our  hero  returned  towat  ds  Gravesend  in  ra- 
ther a  melancholy  mood;  there  was  something 
so  unusual  in  his  meeting  with  the  little  girl — 
something  so  uncommon  in  the  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  her — that  he  felt  pain  at  parting. 
But  it  was  getting  late,  and  it  was  time  that  he 
kept  his  appointment  with  his  friend,  the  sailor- 
boy. 

Joey  remained  at  the  door  of  the  eating-house 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  be  perceived 
the  sail^r-lad  coming  up  the  street.  He  went 
forward  to  meet  him. 

*0,  here  we  are.  Well,  young  fellow,  I've 
seen  the  old  woman,  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
her,  and  she  won't  believe  there  can  be  anotlier 
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in  the  world  like  her  Peter,  bat  1  penuaded  her 
to  have  a  look  at  you,  and  sl^e  has  consented;  to 
come  along,  for  I  must  be  on  board  again  in 
half  an  hoar.' 

Joey  followed  his  new  friend  down  the  street, 
until  they  came  to  the  venr  door  to  which  he 
had  carried  the  handle.  The  sailor-boy  mount- 
ed the  stairs,  and  taming  into  the  room  at  the 
first  landing,  Joey  beheld  the  woman  whom  he 
had  assisted  in  the  morning. 

*Here  he  is,  Mrs.  Chopper,  and  if  he  wonH 
suit  yoa  I  don*t  know  who  will,*  said  the  boy. 
*He's  a  regular  scholar,  and  can  sum  up  like 
winkin.* 

This  character,  given  so  gratuitously  by  his 
new  acquaintance,  made  Joey  stare,  and  the 
woman  looked  hard  into  Joey's  face. 

*Well,  now,'  said  she,  *where  have  I  seen  you 
before  ?  Dear  me  !  and  As  is  like  poor  Peter,  as 
you  said  Jem;  I  tow  he  is.* 

*I  saw  you  before  to-day,*  replied  Joey,  *fbr  I 
carried  a  bundle  up  for  you.* 

'And  KO  you  did,  and  would  have  no  money 
fer  your  trouble.  Well,  Jem,  he  is  like  poor 
Peter* 

*I  told  you  so,  old  lady;  ay,  and  he'll  just  do 
for  yen  as  well  as  Peter  did;  but  I'll  leave  you 
to  settle  matters,  for  I  must  be  a-board.' 

8e  saymjr,  the  lad  tipped  a  wink  to  Joey,  the 
meaning  of  which  our  hero  could  not  under- 
stand, and  went  down  stairs. 

«Well,  now,  its  very  odd,  but  you  do  look  like 
poor  Peter,  and  the  more  I  look  at  you  the  more 
yoa  are  like  him;  poor  Peter !  did  you  hear  how 
I  lost  him  ?' 

'Tes,  the  sailor-lad  told  me  this  morning.* 

*Poor  fellow  !  he  held  on  too  fast,  most  people 
drown  by  not  holding  on  fast  enough;  he  was 
a  good  bey  and  very  smart  indeed;  and  so  it 
was  you  who  helped  me  this  morning  when  I 
missed  poor  Peter  so  mueh  ?  Well,  it  showed 
you  had  a  good  heart,  and  i  love  that;  and 
where  did  you  meet  with  Jim  Paterson  ?' 

4  met  him  first  in  a  slop-shop  as  he  calls  it, 
when  I  was  buying  my  clothes.' 

*  Well,  Jim's  a  wild  one,  but  he  has  a  good 
heart,  and  pays  when  he  can.  I'ye  been  told 
by  those  who  know  his  parents,  that  he  will 
have  property  bye-and-bye.  Well,  and  what 
can  you  do  ?  I  am  afhiid  you  can't  do  all  Peter 
did.* 

*I  can  keep  your  accounts,  and  I  can  be 
honest  and  true  to  you.* 

*We11,  Peter  could  not  do  more;  are  you  sure 
you  can  keep  accounts,  and  sum  up  totals  ?* 

*Ye8,  to  be  sure  I  can;  try  me.* 

*  Well,  then,  1  will,  here  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
Well,  you  are  the  rer^  image  of  Peter,  and 
that's  a  fact.  Now  write  down,  beer,  8d.;  to- 
baccco,  4d.;  is  that  down  ?' 

*Yes.* 

•Let  me  see;  duck  for  trousers^  Ss.  6d.;  beer, 
again,  4d.;  tobacco,  4d.;  is  that  down?  Well, 
then,  say  beer  again,  8d.  Now  sum  that  all 
up.' 

Joey  was  perfect  master  of  the  task,  and,  as 
he  handed  oyer  the  paper  announced  the  whole 
sum  to  amount  to  5s.  lOd. 


•Well,'  says  Mrs.  Chopper,  'it  looks  all  right, 
but  just  stay  here  a  minute  while  1  go  sad 
speak  to  somebody.'  Mrs.  Chopper  lefl  the 
room,  went  down  stairs,  and  took  it  to  the  btr 
girl  at  the  next  publie  house  to  ascertain  if  it 
was  all  correct. 

•Tes,  quite  correct,  Mrs.  Chopper,*  replied  tfe 
lass. 

•And  is  it  as  good  as  Peter's  was,  poor  fellov.'* 

•Much  better,'  replied  the  girl. 

•Dear  me !  who  would  haye  thought  it! — lad 
•e  like  Peter,  too  !' 

Mrs.  Chopper  came  up  stairs  again,  and  took 
her  seat.  'Well,*  says  she,  •and  now  what  ii 
your  name .'' 

•Joey.' 

•Joey  what  .>' 

•Joey — O'Donahue,*  replied  our  hero,  for  he 
felt  fearful  of  giving  the  name  of  M'Shane. 

•And  who  are  your  parents  ?* 

•They  are  poor  people,'  replied  Joey,  *and  lire 
a  long  way  off.* 

•And  why  did  yen  leave  them  ?' 

Joey  had  already  made  up  his  mhid  to  lell  his 
former  story;  •!  left  there  becaose  I  was  accused 
of  poaching,  and  they  wished  me  to  go  away.' 

•Poaching;  yes,  1  understand  that— killhif 
hares  and  birds.     Well,  why  did  yon  poaah  .'* 

•Because  fkther  did.' 

•O,  well,  I  see:  then  if  yon  only  did  what 
your  father  did,  we  must  not  blame  his 
and  so  you  come  down  here  to  go  to  sea?* 

•If  I  could  not  do  better.' 

•But  you  shall  do  better,  my  good  boy,  I  wiO 
try  you  instead  of  poor  Peter,  and  if  you  are  aa 
honest  and  good  careful  boy,  it  wiU  be  muck 
better  than  going  to  sea.  Dear  me !  how  like 
he  is,  but  now  I  must  call  you  Peter;  it  will 
make  me  think  I  have  him  with  me,  poor 
fellow !' 

•If  you  please,*  said  Joey,  who  wan  not  socry 
to  change  his  name. 

•Well,  then,  where  do  you  sleep  to-night  .^* 

•1  did  intend  to  ask  for  a  bed  at  the  house 
where  I  left  my  bundle.' 

•Then  don't  do -so,  go  for  yonr  bundle,  and 

J  row  shall  sleep  in  Peter's  bed,  (poor  fellow,  ha 
ast  was  a  watery  bed,  as  the  papers  say,)  and 
then  to-morrow  morning  you  can  go  off  with 
me.* 

Joey  accepted  the  oflfer,  went  back  for  hie 
bundle,  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Chopper  in  a  quar^ 
ter  of  an  hour;  she  was  then  preparing  her  sup- 
per, which  Joey  was  not  sorry  to  partake  of; 
after  which  she  led  him  into  a  small  room,  ia 
which  was  a  small  bed  without  curtains;  the 
room  itself  was  hung  round  with  strings  of 
onions,  papers  of  sweet  herbs,  and  flitches  of 
bacon;  the  floor  was  strewed  with  empty  ginger- 
beer  bottles,  oakum  in  bags,  and  many  other 
articles.  Altogether  the  smell  was  anything 
but  agreeable. 

•Here  is  poor  Peter's  bed,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper 
•I  changed  his  sheets  the  nigrht  before  he  was 
drowned,  poor  fellow !  Can  I  trust  you  to  put 
the  candle  out?* 

•O,  yes;  I'll  be  very  careful.* 

•Then  |rood  night,  boy.  Do  jon  ever  say 
your  prayers,  poor  Peter  always  did  ?' 
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'Tet,  I  do/  replied  Joey,  *good  nigrht.' 
Mrs.  Chopper  left  the  room.  Joey  threw 
open  the  window,  for  he  was  ahnost  suffocated, 
undressed  himself,  put  out  the  light,  and  when 
he  had  said  his  prayers,  kis  thoughts  naturally 
reverted  to  the  little  Emma,  who  bad  knelt  with 
him  on  the  road-side. 


FART  9. 

VOL.  II.— CHAPTER  U. 

IV    WHICH    OUB    HSRO   GOES    OK    DUTY. 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  Joey  wae 
called  up  by  Mis.  Chopper;  the  waterman  was 
in  attendance,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Joey,  carried 
down  the  various  articles  into  the  boat.  When 
nil  waa  ready,  Mrs.  Chopper  and  Joey  sat  down 
t*  their  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  tea,  bread 
and  butter,  and  red  herrings;  and,  as  soon  as-  it 
was  finished,  they  embarked,  and  the  boat  shov- 
ed ofi. 

*  Well,  Mrs.  Chopper,'  said  the  waterman,  *so  I 
perceive  you've  got  a  new  hand.' 

*Yes,*  replied  Mrs.  Chopper;  *dou't  yoo  think 
he's  the  moral  of  poor  Peter  ?' 

*Well,  1  don't  know  but  there  is  a  something 
about  the  out  of  his  jib  which  reminds  me  of  him, 
now  you  mention  it.    Peter  was  a  good  boy.' 

'Ay,  thai  he  was,  and  as  sharp  as  a  needle. — 
You  see,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper,  turning  to  Joey, 
sharp's  tiie  word  in  the  buinboat.  There's  ma- 
ny who  pay,  and  many  who  don't;  some  I  trust, 
and  eome  1  don't — that  is,  those  who  won't  pay 
me  old  debts.  We  lose  a  bit  of  monev  at  times, 
but  it  all  eomea  round  in  the  end;  but  I  lose  more 
by  not  booking  the  things  taken  than  in  any 
ciher  way,  tir  sailors  do  pay  when  they  have 
tiie  money — that  is,  if  the^  ever  come  bacc 
aigain,  poor  fellows.  I^iow,  Peter.' 
*What?  IS  his  name  Peter,  too?' 
*Yes;  I  ronstcall  him  Peter,  William;  heisso 
like  poor  Peter.' 

'Well,  that  will  suit  me;  I  hate  learning  new 
names.' 

'Well,  but  Peter,'  continued  Mrs.  Chopper, 
'yon  must  be  V9ry  careful;  for,  you  see,  I'm  of- 
ten called  away  iiere  and  there,  after  wash 
clothes  and  such  things,  and  then  you  must 
look  out,  and  if  they  do  take  op  anything,  why 
yon  must  book  it  at  all  events.  You'll  learn  by 
and  by  who  to  trust  and  who  not  to  trust;  for  I 
know  the  most  of  my  customers.  You  must 
not  trust  a  woman^>l  mean  any  of  the  sailors' 
wives— unless  1  tell  you,  and  you  must  be  very 
sharp  with  them,  lor  they  play  all  manner  of 
tricks;  you  must  look  two  ways  at  once.  Now, 
there's  a  girl  on  board  the  brig  we  are  pulling 
to,  called  Nancy;  why,  she  used  to  weather  poor 
Peter,  sharp  as  he  was.  She  used  to  pretend  to 
be  very  tond  of  him,  and  bug  him  close  to  her 
with  one  arm,  so  as  to  blind  him,  while  she 
atoie  the  tarts  with  the  other;  so  don't  admit  her 
familiarities;  if  you  do,  1  shall  pay  for  them.' 
'Then,  who  am  I  to  trust?' 
'Bless  the  child  I  you'll  soon  find  out  that;  but 
mind  one  thing — never  trust  a  tall,  lanky  sea- 


man, without  his  name's  on  the  books;  those 
chaps  never  pay.  There's  the  book  kept  by 
poor  Peter;  and  you  see  names  upon  the  top  of 
each  score — at  least,  I  believe  so;  I  have  no 
learning  myself,  but  I've  a  good  memoiy;  1  can't 
read  nor  write,  and  that's  why  Peter  was  so  use- 
ful.' 

That  Peter  oould  read  his  own  writing  it  ia 
to  be  presumed;  but  certain  it  was  that  Joey 
could  not  make  it  out  until  after  many  days'  ex- 
amination, when  he  discovered  that  certain  hiero- 
glyphics were  meant  to  represent  certain  articles; 
after  which  it  became  more  easy. 

They  had  now  reached  the  side  of  the  veitsf'l, 
and  the  sailors  came  down  into  the  boat,  and 
took  up  several  articles  upon  credit;  Joey  book- 
ed them  very  regularly. 

'Has  Bill  been  down  yet?'  said  a  soft  voice 
from  the  gangway. 

'No,  Nancy,  he  has  not.' 

'Tlien  he  wants  two  red  herrings,  %  sixpenny 
loaf,  and  some  baccy.' 

Joey  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  very  handsome, 
fair,  blue-eyed  girl,  with  a  most  roguish  look, 
who  was  hanging  over  the  side. 

'Then  he  mast  come  himself,  Nancy,*  replied 
Mrs.  Chopper,  'for  you  know  the  last  time  you 
took  up  the  things,  he  said  that  you  were  never 
told  to  do  so,  and  he  would  not  pay  for  them.* 

'Tnat's  because  the  fool  was  jealoos;  1  lost 
the  tobacco,  Mrs.  Chopper,  and  he  said  1  had 
given  it  to  Dick  Snapper.* 

'I  can't  help  that;  he  must  come  himself.* 

'But  he's  away  in  the  boat,  and  he  told  me  te 
get  the  things  tor  him  Who  have  you  there  ^ 
Not  Peter,  no,  it's  not  Peter;  but  what  a  dear 
little  boy.' 

'1  told  you  so,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper  to  our  hero; 
'now,  li  1  wasn't  in  Uie  boat,  she  would  be  down 
in  it  in  a  minute,  and  persuade  you  to  let  her 
have  the  things— and  she  never  pays.' 

Joey  looked  up  again,  and,  as  he  looked  at 
Nancy,  felt  that  it  would  be  very  unkind  to  re- 
fuse her. 

'Now,  what  a  hard  hearted  old  woman  you 
are,  Mrs.  Chopper.  Bill  will  come  on  board;  and, 
as  sure  as  1  stand  here,  he'll  whack  me.  He 
will  pay  you,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it.' 

'Your  word,  Nancy  !'  replied  Mrs.  Chopper, 
shaking  her  head. 

'Stop  a  moment,'  said  Nancy,  coming  down 
the  side,  with  very  little  regard  as  to  showing 
her  well-formed  legs;  'stop,  Mrs.  Chopper,  and 
I'll  explain  to  you.' 

'It's  no  use  coming  down,  Nancy,  I  tell  you,* 
replied  Mrs.  Chopper. 

'Well,  we  shall  see,'  replied  Nancy,  taking 
her  seat  in  the  beat,  and  Io)king  archly  in  Mrs 
Chopper's  face;  'the  fact  is,  Mrs.  Chopper,  you 
don't  kaow  what  a  good-tempered  woman  you 
are.' 

'I  know,  Nancy,  what  you  are,' replied  Mrs. 
Chopper. 

'O,  so  does  everybody;  I'm  nobody's  enemy 
but  my  own,  they  say.' 

'Ah !  that's  very  true,  chili;  more's  the  pity.' 

'N«iw,  I  didn't  come  down  to  wheedle  you  out 
of  anything,  Mrs.  Chopper,  but  mostly  to  Ulk 
to  you,  and  look  at  this  pretty  boy.' 
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•There  yoa  gro,  Nancy;  bat  aii*t  h«  like  PeUr  V 

'Well,  and  so  he  is !  very  like  Peter;  he  has 
Peter*8  eyes  and  hit  noee,  and  his  mouth  is  ex- 
actly Peter's— ho «r  yery  etrange  !* 

*1  never  see'd  sach  a  likeness !'  exclaimed 
Mrf.  Choi>per. 

*No,  indeed,' replied  Nancy,  who,  by  agreeing 
with  Mrs.  Chopper  in  all  she  said,  and  praisin(( 
Joey,  and  his  likeness  to  Peter,  at  last  quite 
came  oyer  the  old  bnmboat  woman;  and  Nancy 
quitted  her  boat  with  the  two  herrings,  the  loaf» 
and  the  paper  of  tobacco. 

'Shall  I  put  them  down,  Mrs.  Chopper  ?'  said 
Joey. 

'Oh,  dear  !*  replied  Mrs.  Chopper,  coming  te 
her  recollection,  'I'm  afraid  that  it'e  no  use;  bat 
put  them  down,  any  how;  they  will  co  for  bad 
debts.  SfaoTe  off,  William,  we  must  go  to  the 
large  ship  now.* 

'1  do  wish  that  that  Nancy  was  at  any  other 
port/  exclaimed  Mr?.  Chopper,  as  they  quitted 
the  vetsers  side;  *1  do  lose  so  much  money  by 
her.* 

'Well,' said  the  waterman,  iaofhiog,  «you*re 
not  the  only  one;  she  can  wheedle  pian  or  wo- 
man, or  as  they  say,  the  devil  to  boot,  if  she 
would  try.* 

Daring  the  whole  of  the  day  the  wherry  pre- 
ceeded  from  ship  to  ship,  nupplying  necessaries; 
in  many  instances  they  w..re  paid  for  in  ready- 
money,  in  others  Joey's  capabilities  were  requir- 
ed, and  they  were  booked  down  against  the  cue* 
toners.  At  last,  aboui  tive  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  beerbarrel  bem^  empty,  most  of  the 
contents  of  the  bankets  nearly  exhausted,  and 
the  wherry  loaded  with  the  linen  for  the  wash, 
biscuits,  empty  bottles,  and  various  other  articles 
of  traffic  or  exchange,  Mrp.Chopper  ordered  Wil- 
liam, the  waterman,  to  pull  en  shore  to  the  land- 
ing place. 

As  soon  as  the  baskets  and  other  articles  had 
been  carried  up  to  the  house,  Mrs.  Chopper  sent 
out  for  the  dinner,  which  was  regularly  obtained 
from  a  cook's  shop.  Joey  sat  down  with  her, 
and  when  his  ineai  was  finished,  Mrs.  Chopper 
told  him  he  mieht  take  a  run  and  stretch  his  legs 
a  little  if  he  pleased,  while  she  tended  to  the 
linen  which  was  to  go  to  the  wash.  Joey  was 
not  sorry  to  take  advantage  of  this  considerate 
permission,  for  his  legs  were  quite  cramped  from 
sitting  so  long  jammed  up  between  baskets  of 
eggs,  red  herrings,  and  the  other  comestibles 
which  had  encompassed  him. 

We  must  now  introduce  Mrs.  Chopper  to  the 
reader  a  little  ceremoriiously.  She  was  the 
widow  of  A  boatswain  who  had  set  her  up  in  the 
bumboat  business,  with  somn  money  he  had  ac- 
quired a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  ehe  had 
continued  it  ever  since  on  her  own  account. — 
People  said  that  sHe  was  rich,  but  riches  are 
comparative,  and  if  a  person  in  a  seaport  town, 
and  in  her  situation,  could  sho«v  JCSOO  or  iS300 
at  her  banker's,  she  was  considered  rich  If  she 
was  rich  iu  nothing  else,  she  certainly  was  in 
bad  and  doubtful  debts,  having  seven  or  eight 
books  like  that  which  Joey  was  filling  up  for  her 
during  th«?  whole  day,  all  cont*»ining  accounts  of 
long  standing,  and  most  of  which  would  proba- 


bly stand  for  ever ;  bat  if  the  bad  debts  were 
many,  the  piofits  were  in  proportion;  and  what 
with  the  long  standing  debts  being  occasienally 
paid,  the  reaidy  money  she  continually  received, 
and  the  profitable  tratfic  which  she  made  in  the 
way  ef  exchange,  du:.,  she  appeared  to  di  a 
thriving  business,  although  it  is  certain  the  one- 
half  of  her  goods  were  as  much  given  away  as 
were  the  articles  obtained  from  her  in  the  morn- 
ing by  Nancy. 

it  is  a  question  whether  these  books  of  bad 
debts  were  not  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  her,  for 
every  night  sbe  would  take  one  of  the  books 
down,  and  although  she  could  not  read,  yet,  by 
having  them  aontinually  read  to  her,  and  know- 
ing ihb  pages  so  exactly,  she  could  alraoet  repeat 
•very  line  which  the  various  bills  contained ; 
and  then  there  was  always  a  story  which  ehe 
had  to  te.I  about  each —something  relative  to  the 
party  of  whom  the  transaction  reminded  her; 
and  eubsequently,  when  Jcey  was  fairly  dosii- 
eiled  with  her,  she  woulJ  roaike  him  hand  down 
one  of  the  books,  and  talk  away  from  it  for 
hours;  they  were  the  ledgers  of  her  remioiseen- 
ces ;  the  events  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
Hfe  were  all  entered  down  along  witn  the  baccy, 
porter,  pipes  and  red  herrings ;  a  bill  for  these 
articles  was,  to  her,  time,  place,  and  cireom- 
•tance ;  and  what  with  a  good  memory,  and  bad 
debts  to  assist  it,  many  were  the  hours  which 
were  passed  away — and  pleasantly  enough,  too, 
for  one  liked  to  talk  and  the  other  to  listen — iie- 
tween  Mrs.  Ciiopper  and  our  little  hero.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate. 

The  permission  given  to  Jeey  to  stretch  his 
legs  induced  him  to  set  off  as  <sst  as  he  could 
to  gain  the  high  road  before  his  little  friend, 
Bmaia  Philips,  had  left  school.  He  sat  down  in 
the  same  place,  waitmg  for  her  coming.  The 
spot  had  become  hallowed  to  ihe  poor  fellow — 
for  he  had  there  met  with  a  friend — with  one 
who  sympathised  with  him  when  he  moat  re- 
quired oonsolation.  He  now  felt  happy,  for  he 
was  no  longer  in  doubt  about  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, and  his  first  wish  was  to  imparl  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  to  his  little  friend.  She  was 
not  long  before  she  rosde  her  appearance  in  her 
little  siraw  bonnet  and  blue  ribbons.  Joey  staff- 
ed up,  and  informed  her  that  he  had  got  a  very 
nice  place,  explained  to  her  what  it  was,  and 
how  he  had  been  em^^loyed  during  the  day. 

'And  I  can  very  ofitfu  come  out  aliout  this 
time,  I  think,' added  Joey,  'and  then  I  can  walk 
home  wkh  you  and  see  that  you  come  to  oo 
harm.' 

•But.'  replied  the  little  girl,  'my  mother  save 
that  she  would  like  to  see  you,  as  she  will  nut 
allow  ihe  to  make  acqaaintance  with  people  1 
meet  by  accident.  Dtn't  you  think  that  m«*ther 
Is  right  P' 

«Yes,  I  do;  she  is  very  right,'  replied  Joey  ; 
'1  didn't  think  of  that.' 

'Will  you  come  and  see  her,  then  V 

'Not  now,  because  I  am  not  very  clean.  1*11 
come  on  Sunday  il  I  can  get  leave.' 

They  separated,  and  Joey  returned  back  to 
(he  town  As  he  walked  on,  he  thought  be 
would  spend  the  money  he  had  got  in  a  sail  ^f 
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Sanday  clolhei  of  a  better  ^ntUty  than  thote  he 
bad  OB,  the  materials  of  which  were  very  coarse. 
Oa  secosd  thoughts  be  resoUed  to  apply  to  Mrs. 
Chopper,  as  he  did  aot  exactly  know  where  to 
go  lor  them,  and  was  afraid  thst  he  weuld  be 
imposed  upon. 

*Weli,  Peter,'  said  his  new  mistress,  *do  yon 
ieel  better  for  your  walk  V 

'JiTes,  thank  you,  ma*am.' 

^Peter,'  continued  Mrs.  Chopper,  ^you  appear 
to  be  a  very  handy,  good  boy,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  li?e  together  a  long  while.  How  long 
have  you  been  at  sea  ?' 

*i  was  going  to  sea,  1  have  never  been  to  sea 
yet,  and  I  don't  want  to  go ;  I  would  rather  go 
with  you.* 

•And  so  you  shall,  tbat*s  a  settled  thing.  What 
clotbes  have  you  got,  Peter  ?' 

*1  have  none  bu*.  what  1  stand  in,  and  a  few 
shirts  in  s  bundle,  and  they  are  Sandsy  ones ; 
bat  when  I  leA  home  i  had  some  money  given 
me,  and  I  wish  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  for  Bun* 
day,  to  go  to  church  in.' 

'That's  a  good  boy,  and  so  yon  ihall ;  but  how 
much  money  have  yon  got  ?' 

•Quite enough  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes,'  re* 
plied  Joey,  handing  out  two  sovereigns,  and  sev- 
enteen shillings  in  silver. 

^O,  I  suppose  they  gave  you  all  that  to  fit  yon 
cat  with  when  you  l»lt  home ;  p«or  people,  I 
dare  say  they  worked  hard  for  it.  Well,  1  don't 
think  the  money  will  be  of  any  use  to  yon  ;  so 
yon  bad  better  buy  a  Sunday  suit,  and  I  will 
take  care  you  want  for  nothing  afterwards. — 
Don't  )ou  think  I'm  right?' 

« Yes,  I  wish  to  do  so.  To-day  in  Tuesday,  I 
may  have  them  made  by  next  Sunday.' 

""So  yon  can;  and  as  soon  as  William  conies  in, 
which  he  will  soon,  from  the  washerwoman's, 
we  will  go  out  and  order  them.  Here  he  comes 
op  the  stairs — no,  that  foot'a  too  light  f«>r  his. — 
Wttll,  it's  Nancy,  I  declare  i  Why,  Nancy, 
now,'  continued  Mrs  Chi-pper,  in  a  deprecating 
tone,  'what  do  yon  want  here  ?' 

•"Well,  I  leave  you  to  guess,*  replied  Nancy, 
looking  very  demurely,  and  taking  a  seat  upon 
A  hamper. 

•Guess;  1  fear  there's  no  guess  in  it  Nancy; 
but  i  will  not — now  it's  no  use — ^I  will  not  trust 
another  shilliog.' 

'Bat  1  know  you  will«  Mrs.  Chopper.  Lord 
love  you,  you're  such  a  good-natured  creature, 
you  can't  refuse  any  one,  and  certainly  not  me. 
Why  don't  you  take  me  with  you  in  your 
boat  as  your  assistant?  then  there  would 
be  something  in  it  worth  looking  at.  1  should 
bring  you  plenty  of  eustom  ' 

*Tou*re  too  wild*  Nancy,  too  wild,  girl;  but 
now,  what  do  von  want?  reeilleet,  you've  alrea- 
dy had  some  things  to-day.' 

•I  know  I  hare,  and  you're  a  good-natured  old 
trump,  that  you  are.  Now,  I'll  tell  you — gold 
must  pass  between  us  this  time* 

*  Mercy  on  me,  Nancy  !  why,  you're  mad. — 
I've  no  gold— nothing  but  bad  debts.' 

'Look  you,  Mrs  Cnopper,  look  at  this  shabby 
old  bonnet  of  mine.    Don't  I  want  a  new  one  ^' 

'Then  you  must  get  somebody  •l%t  to  give  yon 


money,  Naney,'  replied  Mrs.  Chopper,  ceoUy ,and 
decidedly. 

•Don't  talk  so  fast,  Mrs.  Chopper ;  now,  I'll 
lei  you  know  how  it  is.  When  Bill  came  on 
bpard,  be  asked  the  captain  for  an  advance ;  the 
captain  refused  him  before,  but  this  time  he  was 
in  a  good  humor,  and  he  consented.  So  then  I 
coaxed  Bill  out  of  a  sovereign  to  buy  a  new  bon- 
net, and  he  gave  it  me,  and  then  1  tbought  what 
a  kind  soul  you  were,  and  1  resolved  that  1 
would  bring  you  the  sovereign,  and  go  without 
the  new  bonnet ;  so  here  it  is,  take  it  quick,  or  I 
shall  repent.' 

'Well,  Nancy,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper,  'you  said 
right ;  gold  has  passed  beiween  us,  and  1  am 
surprised.    Now  I  shall  trust  you  again.* 

•And  so  you  ought,  it's  not  every  pretty  girl 
like  me  who  will  give  up  a  new  bonnet.  Only 
look  what  a  ruhblshicg  affair  this  is,'  continued 
Nancy,  giving  her  own  a  kick  u|-  in  the  air. 

'I  wish  I  had  a  sovereign  to  give  away,'  said 
Joey  to  Mrs.  Chopper ;  'I  wish  J  had  not  said  a 
word  about  the  clothes.' 

'Do  as  you  like  with  your  own  money,  my 
dear,'  said  the  bumboat  woman. 

•There,  Nancy,  I'll  give  you  a  sovereign  to 
buy  yourself  a  new  bonnet  with,'  said  Joey, 
taking  one  out  of  his  pocket,  and  putting  it  into 
her  hand. 

Nancy  looked  at  the  sovereign,  and  then  at 
Joey.  'Bless  the  boy  !'  said  she,  at  last,  kissing 
him  on  the  forehead ;  'he  has  a  kind  heart ;  may 
the  world  nse  him  better  than  it  has  me  !  Here, 
take  yo«.ir  sovereign,  child ;  my  bonnet's  g  >od 
enough  for  one  like  me.'  So  saying  Nancy 
turned  hastily  away,  and  ran  down  atairs. 


CHAPTER  111. 

Ilf  WHICH  MRS.  CHOPPER  RSADS  HCR  LBDOCR. 

•Ah,  poor  girl!'  said  Mrs.  Chopper,  with  a 
sigh,  as  Nancy  disappei^red.  'on  are  a  good 
boy,  Peter;  1  like  to  see  boys  not  too  fond  of 
money,  and  if  she  had  taken  it  (and  1  wish  she 
had,  poor  thing)  1  would  have  made  it  up  to 
yon.' 

'Is  the  roan  she  calls  Bill  her  husband  ?*  in- 
quired Joey. 

'O,  I  know  nothing  about  other  people's  hus- 
bands,' replied  Mrs.  Chopper,  hastily.  'Now, 
then,  let  ue  go  and  order  the  clothes,  and  then 
you'll  be  able  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday ;  I  will 
do  without  you.' 

*  Whi»t,  won't  you  go  to  church  ?' 

'Bless  you,  child !  who  is  to  give  the  poor  men 
their  breakfast  and  their  beer  ?  abnmboat  woman 
can't  go  to  chnrchany  more  than  a  baker's  man, 
for  people  most  eat  on  a  Sunday.  Church,  like 
every  thing  else  in  this  world,  appears  to  ree 
only  to  be  made  for  the  rich  ;  1  always  t^ke  my 
bible  in  tlie  boat  with  me  on  Sunday,  but  then  I 
can't  read  it,  so  it's  of  no  great  use.  No,  dear, 
1  can't  go  to  church,  but  I  can  contrive,  if  it 
don't  rain  in  the  evening,  to  go  to  meeting  and 
bear  a  little  ef  the  word;  but  yen  can  go  to 
church,  dear ' 
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A  eait  of  blue  cloth,  mUe  in  •atlor*8  fiuhion, 
having  been  ordered  by  Mrs.  Chopper,  she  and 
Joey  returned  home ;  and,  after  their  tea,  Mrs. 
Chopper  desired  Joey  lo  hanu  her  one  of  the  ao- 
eount  books,  which  she  pat  upon  her  knee^  and 
opened. 

*There,*  said  she,  looking  at  the  pvge,  *I  know 
that  account  well ;  it  was  Tom  Ai8op*s— a  fine 
fellow  he  was,  only  he  made  snob  a  bad  mar- 
riage ;  his  wife  was  a  very  fiend,  and  tbe  poor 
fellow  Idved  her,  which  was  worse.  One  day 
btf  missed  her,  and  found  she  was  on  board  an* 
other  vessel;  and  he  came  on  shore  distracted 
like,  and  got  very  tipsy,  as  sailors  aWays  do 
when  they're  In  trouble,  and  he  went  down  to 
the  wharf,  and  his  body  was  picked  up  the  next 
day.' 

*Did  he  drown  himself?* 

<Tes,  so  people  tnink,  Peter,  and  he  owed  me 
£l3s.  4d.,  if  I  recollect  right  Am't  that  the 
figure,  Peter  ?• 

*Yes,  ma*am,'  replied  Joey,  *that*s  the  sum 
total  of  the  account  exactly.* 

•Poor  fellow  !*  continued  Mrs  Chopper  with  a 
sigh,  *  he  went  to  his  long  account  wiihom  pay 
log  me  my  short  one.  Never  mind ;  I  wish  he 
was  alive,  and  twice  as  much  in  my  debt. — 
There's  another,  I  recollect  that  well,  Peter,  for 
il*s  a  proof  that  sailors  are  honest,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that,  if  they  don't  pay,  it's  more  from 
thoughtlessness  than  any  thing  else ;  and  then 
the  women  coax  all  their  money  frrm  them,  for 
sailors  dont  care  for  money  when  they  do  get  it, 
and  then  those  Jews  are  such  shoektng  fellows; 
but  look  you,  Peter,  (his  is  almost  the  first  bill 
run  up  after  I  took  up  the  business;  he  was  a 
nice  fftir-haired  lad  from  Shields,  and  the  boy 
was  cast  away,  and  he  was  picked  up  by  another 
vessel  and  brought  here,  and  I  let  him  have 
things,  and  lent  him  monev  to  the  amount  of  a 
maltf  r  of  £Q0,  and  he  said  he  would  save  all 
and  pay  me,  and  he  sailed  away  again,  and  1 
never  beard  of  bim  for  nine  years.  1  thought 
that  he  was  drowned,  or  thtt  he  was  not  an  hen* 
est  lad;  I  didn't  know  whieb,  and  it  was  a  deal 
of  money  to  lose;  but  I  give  it  up,  when  one 
day  a  tall,  stout  fellow,  with  great  red  whiskers, 
called  upon  me,  and  said,  ^Do  you  know  me  ?* 

« «No,'said  I,  half  trightened;  «  how  should  I 
know  you?     I  never  see'd  you  before.* 

*  *Tes,  you  do,'  says  he,  *and  here's  a  proof  of 
It ;  and  he  pot  down  on  the  table  a  lot  ot  money, 
and  said,  *  Now,  mi§sus,  help  yourself;  better 
late  than  never.  I'm  Jim  Sparling,  who  was 
cast  away,  whom  you  were  as  goed  as  a  mother 
to ;  but  I've  never  been  able  to  get  leave  to  come 
and  see  you  since.  I'm  boatswain's  mate  of  a 
man-of-war, and  have  ju^  received  my  pay,  and 
now  I've  come  to  pay  my  debts  * 

'  He  would'make  me  take  £5  more  than  his  bill 
to  buy  a  new  silk  gown,  for  his  sake  ;  poor  fel- 
low !  he's  dead  now.  Here's  another,  that  was 
run  up  by  one  of  your  tall,  lanky  sailors,  who 
wear  their  knives  in  a  sheath,  and  not  with  a 
lanyard  round  their  waists;  those  fisUows  never 
pay,  but  they  swear  dreadfullv.  Let  me  s«e, 
what  can  this  one  be?  Read  it,  Peter;  how 
much  is  it  ?* 


« JU  3s.  4d. ,'  replied  our  hero. 
*Yes,  yes,  I  recollect  now,  it  was  tbe  Dotek 
■kipper ;  there's  murder  in  that  bill  Ptter;  it 
was  things  1  supplied  to  him  just  before  he  tail- 
ed, and  an  old  man  was  passenger  in  tbe  tabii; 
he  was  a  very  rich  man,  although  he  pretenM 
to  be  poor ;  he  was  a  diamond  nerchaut  tkey 
say,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  at  sea,  the  Dotek 
captain  mardered  him  in  the  night,  and  ih«v 
him  out  of  the  cabin  window;  but  one  of  tbe 
sailors  saw  the  deed  done,  and  he  was  takes  «p 
at  Amsrerdara  and  had  hia  head  cot  off.  Tki 
crew  told  us  when  the  galliot  came  back  witbi 
new  captain.  Se  the  Dutch  skipper  paid  tbe 
forfeit  of  hia  crime ;  he  paid  ny  bill,  too,  tbat'a 
certain.  *0,  deary  me,'  continaed  the  oMlad/, 
turning  to  another  page.  *I  shan't  forget  tlui 
in  a  hurry ;  I  never  see  poor  Nancy  now  with- 
out recollecting  it.  Liook,  Peter;  I  kaow  tkt 
sum— 4s.  fid.  exactly;  it  was  the  things  takes  ip 
when  Tom  Freelove  married  Nancy;  it  wutki 
wedding  dinner  and  sapper.* 

*What,  Nancy  who  was  here  just  now  f* 

*Tes,  that  Nancy,  and  a  sweet  modest  yosag 
creature  she  was  then,  had  been  wellhros^tap 
too;  she  could  read  and  write  beaotifiilly,  and 
subscribed  to  a  circulating  library,  they  aaj- 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  thn  tawa. 
I  recollect  it  well ;  such  a  fine  day  it  wu  whea 
they  went  to  church,  she  looking  so  hasdseoH 
in  her  new  ribbons  snd  smart  dress, and  benidi 
a  fine-looking  young  man.  I  never  see'd  nek 
a  handsome  young  couple;  but  he  was  a  bad  osp, 
and  so  it  all  ended  in  misery.' 

•Tell  me  how,'  said  Joey. 

■I'll  tell  you  all  you  ought  to  know,  boj;70i 
are  tooyouuff  to  be  told  all  the  wiokedaeaitf 
this  world.  Her  husband  treated  berverj  ill; 
before  he  had  been  married  a  month,  he  leAker 
and  went  about  with  other  people,  and  wai  al- 
ways drunk,  and  she  became  jealous  aad  dii> 
tracted,  and  he  beat  her  cruelly  and  deaerted 
her,  and  then,  tooomfort  her,  people  would  pe^ 
suade  her  to  keep  her  spirits  up,  aad  fare  ber 
something  to  drink,  and  by  degrees  she  becane 
fond  of  it.  Her  husband  was  killed  bj  a  faU 
from  the  mast  head,  and  she  loved  him  still, and 
took  more  to  liquor,  and  that  was  her  ram.  She 
don't  drink  now,  because  she  don't  feel  Mike 
used  to  do;  she  cares  about  nothing;  she  is  nock 
to  be  pitied,  (ioor  thing,  for  she's  still  yooof  and 
very  pretty.  It's  only  four  years  ago  when  I 
saw  her  come  out  ot  chnrch,  and  thooght  what 
a  happy  couple  they  would  lie.* 

*  Where  are  herfathei  and  mother?' 

•Both  dead;  don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  morr, 
it's  bad  enough  when  a  man  drinks,  bat  if  t 
woman  takes  to  it,  it's  all  over  with  her,  bot 
some  people's  feelings  are  so  strong  that  tbey 
fly  to  it  directly  to  drown  care  and  misery.  Pot 
up  the  book,  Peter ;  1  can't  look  at  it  any  more 
to-night;  we'll  go  to  bed.' 

Joey  every  day  gave  more  satisfaction  to  nw 
employer,  and,  upon  his  own  responsibilitj,  'I* 
lowed  his  friend,  the  sailor  lad,  to  opea  an  K- 
eount  as  soon  as  his  money  was  all  gone.  F'od* 
ing  that  the  vessel  was  going  up  the  rifsr  lo 
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loadf  Joey  determined  to  write  a  few  lines  to  the 
M'Shanes,  to  allay  the  uoeasioeas  whiah  he 
knew  bis  absence  moat  have  occasioned,  Jim 
Paterson  promisiog  to  put  the  letter  in  the  post 
aa  soon  as  he  arrived  at  London. 

Our  hero  »tmp1y  said,  ^My  dea/  sir,  1  am  qnite 
well,  and  hare  found  employment,  so  pray  do 
not  grieve  aboat  me,  as  I  never  shall  forget  your 
kindness.  Joey  M*Shane.' 

On  the  following  Sunday,  Joey  was  dressed 
■B  his  sailor's  suit,  and  looked  very  well  in  it. — 
He  was  not  only  a  very  good-looking  but  a  gen- 
tlemanlike boy  in  his  manners.  He  went  to 
church,  and  after  church,  he  walked  out  to  the 
abode  of  his  little  Criend,  Emma  Philips.  She 
ran  out  to  meet  him,  was  delighted  with  his  new 
olorhes  and  took  him  by  the  hand  to  present 
him  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Philips  was  a  quiet 
looking,  pleasing  woman,  and  the  old  lady  was 
of  a  very  venerable  appearance.  They  made 
many  inquiries  at>out  his  friends,  and  Joey  con- 
tinued m  the  same  story,  that  he  and  his  father 
had  been  poachers,  that  he  had  been  discovered 


and  obliged  to  go  away,  and  that  he  went  with 
the  consent  of  his  parents.  They  were  satisfied 
with  his  repfiefi,  and  prepossessed  in  his  favor; 
and  as  Joey  was  eo  patronised  by  her  little  daugh- 
ter, he  was  desired  to  renew  his  visits,  which  he 
occasionally  did  on  Sondays,  but  preferred  meet- 
ing Emma  on  the  road  from  school,  and  the  two 
children  (if  Joey  could  be  called  a  child)  became 
very  intimate,  and  felt  annoyed  if  they  did  net 
everv  day  exchange  a  few  words.  Thus  passed 
the  first  six  months  of  Joey's  new  life  ;  the  win- 
ter was  cold  and  the  water  rough,  and  he  blew 
his  fingers,  while  Mrs.  Chopper  folded  her  arms 
up  in  her  apron ;  but  he  had  always  a  good  din- 
ner and  a  warm  bed  after  the  day's  work  was 
over.  He  became  a  great  favorite  with  Mrs. 
Cbopper,  who  at  last  admitted  that  he  was  much 
more  useful  than  even  Peter;  and  William,  the 
waterman,  declared  that  such  was  really  the 
case,  and  that  he  was,  in  his  opinion,  worth  two 
of  the  former  Peter,  who  had  come  to  such  an 
untimely  end. 


[Contributed  to  the  Boston  Notion.] 
THE    AGE    OF    POWDER 

BT  J.  B.  DOmr. 


Bellona  was  an  ancient  Maid 

Who  gloried  in  a  battle, 
She  set  on  foot  the  sulphur  trade, 

And  made  the  bullets  rattle. 
Around  her  bloody  chariot  slept 

Her  warriors  stiff*  and  gory ; 
And  widows  for  their  husbands  wept, 

And  poets  told  their  story. 
II. 
Her  ratbless  fingers  tore  the  worid 

Like  03rster  shells  asunder ; 
She  ruined  IHium  for  a  girl, 

And  Carthage  for  a  blander, 
Chhn  Caesar  at  her  biddmg  died, 

And  Brutus  preached  his  Sermon, 
Ere  Mistress  Rome  in  all  her  pride 

Was  rifled  by  the  German. 
III. 
Her  first  attempt  was  with  the  gods 

Who  lived  on  windy  nectar, 
She  threw  at  Mars  a  mount  of  sods 

And  backed  her  bully  Hector; 
She  caused  old  Jupiter  to  rave, 

And  Juno  to  be  jealous, 
And  made  iEohis  from  his  cave 

Bring  out  his  mighty  bellows. 

IV. 

But  one  would  think  in  later  days 

The  vixen  would  be  qniet, 
Since  Emmons  wrote  hb  »ooUihi£  lays 


And  Graham  ruled  our  diet } 
While  Batcbelor  bis  Essay  reads 

Upon  a  peace  of  Nalieus, 
And  Mrs.  General  G succeeds 

Her  husband's  lucubrations. 

V, 

Bat  no,  the  worid  around  is  fiill. 

Of  crackers,  squibs  and  thunder. 
And  round  the  gtobs  goes  Johnny  BoU, 

For  glory  and  for  plunder } 
In  China  now  he  shows  bis  boms^ 

And  ravages  old  Jewry, 
He  tramples  on  the  Pacha's  corns, 

And  bellows  forth  his  fury 
VI. 
And  every  day  new  rumor  brings 

Of  wars  and  desolation ; 
Of  steamers,  slups  and  other  things 

To  overturn  eur  nation. 
And  one  would  fashion  wooden  towers— 

A  very  frince  of  dreatner§~^ 
Whence  balls  red  hot  could  roll  in  showers 

Upon  the  English  steamers. 

VII. 

But  wooden  towers  will  tumble  down, 

Or  bum  amid  the  battle. 
And  then  good  bye  to  every  town 

That  hears  the  bulleU  rattle. 
Beside,  the  shot  if  thrown  so  far, 

Will  stand  a  chance  of  cooling. 
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Aid  tkett  tiM  dNnger  of  ajaf— 
Why  zooikU,  iIm  feUow't  feoKiir. 

▼111. 
The  next  quinteaseBce  of  Us  ptte. 

Will  be  to  pot  in  motioDy 
A  war  balloon  to  navigate 

The  Atmotpherie  ooean ; 
With  Espj  for  a  pilot  sage. 

And  Chaabert  for  a  colonel ; 
With  Locke  to  write  the  storied  page 

Of  the  celestial  Jourat^ 

IS. 

Then  Men  might  well  ezelatni  with  prid* 

"  A  fig  for  England's  n^ry," 
Her  captains  b j  the  Tamur's  side 

Would  die  with  gout  and  gravy  $ 
Her  meteor  flag  woold  float  in  shama 

Above  a  Dock-yard  hurdle; 
And  Britain's  glory  be  a  name 

To  grace  a  woman's  girdle. 
z. 
But  pleasantry,— a  truce  to  thee^ 

There  is  a  way  to  save  us, 
A  way  to  keep  our  nation  free, 

And  hold  what  nature  gave  nt. 
It  is  to  let  our  forests  stand, 

Our  hot  shot  in  the  heater. 
And  bid  our  Military  band 

Monopolize  Salt-Petie. 


Oh,  sach  a  plan  wtmld  suit  all  f 

The  peace-men  and  the  Qnakert— 
'Twould  save  to  Maine  her  border  ground, 

And  help  the  undertakers. 
For  then  a  man  would  die  at  boas, 

Like  honest  old  Von  Thilltf  , 
And  the  Blillenium  woold  corns, 

As  psopheeied  by  Miller. 

XII. 

This  sulphur  has  ahorrid  smell, 

And  Nitre  hurts  digeetiQa, 
A  Battle  is  a  'bagatelle' 

In  aiguing  a  question. 
For  truth  in  spite  of  mangled  forms 

Of  terror,  death  and  gfory. 
Will  trample  over  human  sloms. 

And  tell  her  simple  atory. 

XIII. 

Then  let  the  Devil  broth  of  kings, 

In  senseless  fury  bubble. 
We  need  not  bum  our  Eagle's  wiags, 

In  searching  after  trouble. 
But  should  we  smell  the  sulphur's  brrntk, 

And  arm,  for  battle  giving,— 
Our  fathers  sleep  in  glorious  death, 

Our  bus'ness's  with  the  living. 


[Contributed  to  the  Boston  Notion.] 
THE    OLDEN    TIME. 


BT  THB  kvnon  or 
'The  Bfothen"— "CromweU"— ^'Ringwood  the  Rover/' 4be. 


Oh  for  the  time— the  olden  I 
When  earth  was  in  its  youthful  j 

The  time  of  truth  and  glory  i— 
When  men  were  men  of  manly  mould, 
Ere  faith  was  bought,  and  friendship  sold, 
And  honor  but  a  name  for  gold, 

And  love  a  minstrel's  story  !— 
When  smiles  were  worn  to  welcome  friends. 

And  frowns  for  open  foes — 
And  smiles  and  frowns  had  honest  ends. 

Zeal,  faith,  and  histy  blows ! 
When  words  but  spoke  the  bosom's  truth, 
And  hands  avouched  that  words  were  sooth } 
And  men  were  weighed,  as  they  were  worth, 
For  gallant  deeds,  and  generous  birth. 

Wit,  virtue,  valor,  fame! — 
For  these  nor  garb  the  limbs  might  t 
Nor  glittering  trash  the  pouches  bear, 

Gave  honor,  place,  or  name ! 
All  in  the  time— the  olden  1 


When  earth  was  in  its  youthful 
The  time  of  truth  and  glory ! 


Then  slavish  bearing  marked  the  slave, 
And  none  wore  noble  but  the  brave, 
None  louted  to  the  golden  knave, 

With  pedigree  in  purse ! 
Then  honest  merit  stood  as  high. 

Although  his  weeds  were  sere. 
And  bore  his  bead  as  near  the  sky, 

As  Paladin  or  Peer. 
The  proudest  Prince,  the  sword  who  drew, 
When  trumpeU  rang,  and  spfinters  flew. 

Shields  brake,  and  red  blood  ran. 
Dared  not— though  daring  was  his  trad»— 
To  wrong  by  word  unproved  by  blade 

The  meanest  gentleman ! 
The  poet's  pU.ce  was  honored  then. 
The  fount  of  glory  was  hb  pen, 

Hisscomthe  deepest eurfte ! 
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Then  toatitBy  was  nigli  to  state) 
And  Booeto  gentle  as  the  great, 

Se  humble  as  Uie  high  !^ 
And  wealth  was  vile  that  decked  the  rade. 
And  gold  was  prised  but  for  the  good 

Its  owner  did  therebj. 
All  in  the  time— the  olden  time — 
When  earth  was  in  iu  jouthfol  primi  ■■ 

The  time  of  truth  and  glory ! 

Then  ladies'  love  was  merit's  meed. 
And  sought  in  truth,  and  wooed  indeed-* 

For  it  was  worth  the  wooing, 
When  none  might  hope  to  prosper  tbere^ 
Bjr  costly  garb,  or  courdy  air, 

Unless  his  heart  were  right- 
When  hearts  were  only  proved  by  tria!. 
And  constancy  by  stem  denial. 

And  courage  but  by  fight  I 
When  to  have  failed  the  weak  to  aid — 
When  to  have  wronged  the  humblest  maid-^ 
To  have  hedged  one  pace  from  truth  aside—' 
One  pace  finom  war's  most  deadly  ride^ 

Had  been  a  king's  undoing !— > 
When  every  wish,  that  hall-eipiessed 
Faint  faltered  from  the  maiden's  breasi 
Who,  safe  as  diamond  wrapt  m  flame, 

Preserved  her  honor's  purity. 
Was  law  te  every  knightly  crest— 
Ahhough  a  queen's  supreme  behest, 
Weie  but  one  blot  upon  her  fame. 

Had  passed  unheeded  by. 
All  in  the  time— the  oklen  time- 
When  earth  was  iaitsyonthftil  prime— 

The  time  of  tfutb  and  glory ! 

Then  happy  wm  the  peasant's  hut— 
The  squire's  hall  door  was  never  shot, 

Nor  yet  his  buttery  hatch — 
And  when  the  Christmas  chimes  rang  oat. 
Though  wild  the  wintry  storms  did  shout, 
The  yeoman  sent  the  ale  about. 

Beneath  his  roof  of  thatch. 
His  step  was  firm^  hti  bearing  bold. 
His  heart,  of  the  good  EngTish  mould. 

Changed  not  for  force  or  fear  L 
No  slave  was  he,  i'  the  oldeo  day- 
Yet  dared  his  parents  to  obey, 

His  betters  to  revere  '.— 
For  though  he  could  not  pen  a  line. 
Nor  knew  to  read  the  book  divine, 

Nor  clerkly  hymns  to  sing, 
The  ehurebward  path  he  wetkly  trod—' 
His  soul  was  iaithfol  lo  his  God, 

And  loyal  te  his  King  !— 
No  brawling  demagogues  had  then 
Poured  poison  in  the  ears  of  men. 

And  filled  their  souls  with  gall— 
The  laborer  b>  bis  eveuing  cheer 
Envied^ot^  hated  not  the  peer. 

In  his  ancestral  hall~- 


But  rich  and  poor  were  neighbors  good, 
And  dreamed  not,  in  their  happy  mood. 

Nature  had  made  them  foes — 
For  side  by  side  in  sport  they  stood. 
And  side  by  side  lay  m  their  bk>od. 

When  Briton's  war^ry  rose, 
AU  in  the  time— 4he  olden  time- 
When  earth  was  in  its  youthful  prime— 

The  time  of  truth  and  glory ! 
Row  honesty  a  nothing  worth } 

Attd  honor  notfaiqghigh; 
For  sordid  gold  commands  the  earth, 

If  it  have  not  won  the  sky. 
Themoaaest  wretch  that  wakes  at  dawa 
To  lie,  to  fahar,  aad  to  fawn. 

Give  1ms  but  weakh  eaougb— 
And  how  shall  virtue,  birth,  or  name, 
Service,  desert,  wit,  wisdom,  fame. 
Match  with  his  gilded  slough  f — 
For  he  shall  cringe  before  the  proud. 
Flatter  the  rank  ignoble  crowd. 

With  fklse  devices  fair, 
1111  he  hath  won  his  way  to  state, 
Aad  sit  triamphaataad  elate, 

JJVhere  heroes  might  despair. 
And  beauty  is  no  more  the  meed 
Of  generous  worth,  or  gallant  deed, 

Of  truth  or  constancy,— 
But  ladies  weigh  the  purse's  length, 
Against  afiection's  boKest  strength, 

Virtue  and  lineage  high  !-*- 
Fair  form,  young  spirit,  soul  of  fire^ 
Ail  that  enamored  maids  desire. 

May  sue  in  vain  and  sigh- 
When  wrinkled  old  prefers  its  claim, 
Of lovdess  wedlock  Imked  to  shame- 
So  gold  be  there  to  buy ! 
The  BoMe  wastes  bis  high  estate— 
The  peasant  shivers  at  his  gate. 

With  eunes  deep  aad  lew^ 
For  evil  tongues  have  marred  the  seana, 
That  gladdened  every  village  green, 

Three  hundred  years  ago!— 
The  prince's  state  is  sullen  pride— 
The  church's  right  is  now  denied — 

Country  and  king  fbrswon^— 
The  km,  if  lowly  new,  are  slavee— 
Vile  frOBh  thehr  cradles  to  their  gravei— 

The  brawling  liberal's  scorn ! — 
New  worid,  alas  1  where  all  is  i 
Uncertain,  dark,  and  full  of  change. 
And  nought  preserves  its  name ! 
That  men  may  doubt  from  all  around. 
Since  nodiing  new  is  constant  found. 

If  heavea  be  stHI  the  samel 
Oh  for  the  time— the  olden  time- 
When  earth  was  in  its  youthful  prime, 

The  tiBBe  of  truth  and  glory ! 
Oh  for  the  time — the  olden  time- 
That  now  but  lives  in  story ! 
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A   SERMON,    DELIVERED    ON    SUNDAY,   APRIL  18Ui. 
BY    RBV.  OBORQB   WHITirBTt 

or    JAMAICA     PLAIK,    OH     OCCAflOR     OF     THE    DEATH     OT 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

NUMBERS,  16  CH.  29  T0. 

—  **THStX    MXR    DIS   THE     COMMOE     DEATH    OF    AX.L    MEH." 


Since  last  I  addressed  yon,  my  friends,  from 
this  place  of  oar  solemnities,  an  mnosual  bereave- 
ment has  passed  over  our  land.  Disease  and 
death  have  been  nnitedlj  basjr,  and  rapidly  suc- 
eessful  in  closing  the  earthly  career  of  one,  en 
whom  the  world  had  nothing  higher  among  its 
honors  to  bestow.  He,  whom  this  great  peoplr, 
in  numbers  before  unprecedented  in  our  history* 
had  chosen  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its  affairs, 
has  suddenly  bowed,  as  in  the  words  ef  the  text, 
to  the  common  lot,  and  passed  where  sovereign 
and  subject  lie  down  together — their  empty  dis- 
tinctions no  longer  known.  He  bad  been  sam- 
mened  to  fill  an  exalted  station  and  invested 
with  the  forms  of  earthly  power,  but  they  all  af- 
forded no  immunity  against  the  universal  de- 
cree. He  has  died  the  common  death  of  all  men. 
He  has  fallen,  too,  in  the  morning  of  his  work, 
while  as  yet  the  harness  had  hardly  all  been 
girded  on.  The  sanguine  hopes  of  friends  and 
the  waiting  expectations  of  all  have  been 
blasted  in  an  hour.  A  deep  solemnity  and  an 
honorable  sympathy  pervade  all  classes  and  par- 
ties throughout  oar  wide  spread  borders.  There 
is  a  melancholy  and  overwhelming  sense  of  a 
great  and  common  loss. 

As  becomes  a  Christain  patriot,  I  would  turn 
thu  afflictive  providence  to  some  edifying  ac- 
'  ooant  1  should  degrade  myself  in  my  own 
eyes  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  speak  of  him  any 
the  sooner  or  the  more  tardily  becaose  of  this 
party  or  that.  He  was  of  the  noble  party  of 
good  men  and  that  is  enough  for  me.  I  have  no 
anxiety  either  to  bespeak  the  patient  audience 
of  any  one.  I  am  sure  of  all  1  can  desire  from 
every  right  mind  and  every  generous  heart,  it 
is  an  hour  when  honest  differences  lose  all  tne 
prominency  they  may  once  have  possessed,  in  a 
theme  of  deeper  import — as  fading  stars  die  ou. 
before  the  opening  day.  There  is  a  power,  too 
is  the  grave,  which  buries  up,  for  the  most  part 


all  antipathies,  and  leads  us  te  a  calmer  jastiee 
towards  those  whose  memories  it  is  soothing  lo 
as  to  guard.  Nay  more,  even  our  well  ground- 
ed preferences  shrink  away  and  give  place  to 
tender  and  charitable  emotions,  when  death  has 
arrested  one  in  his  race  and  summoned  a  kin- 
dred spirit  to  the  presence  of  his  God. 

But,  more  than  this,  there  were  circumstances 
which  tended  to  make  the  loss  we  are  deploring 
more  than  usually  affecting.  It  is  an  unwonted 
spectacle  to  see  yonthful  faces  saddened  and  tears 
in  the  eyes  of  grown  men  at  the  departure  of  any 
public  servant.  It  has  not  been  easy  for  us  to 
divest  the  mind  of  the  impression  that  a  void  has 
been  made  in  the  household  circle.  This,  I 
think,  has  been  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
general  sentiment.  Men  have  felt  as  if  one  had 
been  suddenly  smitten  down,  with  whom  they 
have  been  long  fiuniUar-*a  friend  and  not  a 
stranger  ~  an  acquaintance  and  not  a  public 
functionary.  This  has  been  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  character  of  the  man  as  far  as  it  was  known, 
having  those  traits  preeminent  which  bind  hu- 
man sympathies  with  them ;  partly  also,  and  to 
a  much  wider  extent,  I  suppose,  to  that  univer- 
sal enthusiasm  which  manifested  itself  in  an  end- 
less variety  of  forms,  making  his  name  familiar 
to  us  like  a  household  word,  and  which  so  recent- 
ly bore  him  up  from  his  comparative  poverty  and 
retirement  to  the  high  station  he  filled,  in  the 
striking  language  of  one,  who  had  himself  been 
seated  there,  as  upon  the  wings  of  a  **whirl- 
wind." 

Furthermere,  the  event  before  us  has  present- 
ed another  feature  already  alluded  to,  always 
touching  to  the  heart  and  full  of  solemn  admo- 
nition to  every  thoughtful  mind.  Only  a  single 
month  had  passed,  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
a  single  moon  from  the  day  of  his  elevation  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  Sudden  and  melaneholy 
was  the  transition  from  the  hoar,  when  myriads 
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Wftrd  iloing  him  glad  Loioi^,  to  the  feeble  one, 
appointed  to  os  all,  ii^hen  none  eoold  be  fonnd 
strong  enough  lo  afford  him  help.  The  robes 
of  office  and  the  winding  sheet  seemed  to  have 
be«n  brooght  in  together.  The  public  congrat- 
ulations of  the  caremOnial  hall  had  hardly  sub- 
sided to  give  repose  to  the  chamber  of  death. 
The  sounds  of  rejoieing  seemed  still  to  be  lin- 
gering round  its  doors,  while  flesh  and  heart 
were  failing.  The  chariot  of  state  and  the 
funeral  car  with  its  nodding  plumes,  we  might 
almost  fancy  them  one  behind  the  other.  Be- 
tween triumphant  joj  and  solemn  wo,  there  was 
■carcelj  an  intermediate  scene.  It  was  as  whr  n 
the  hopeful  are  summoned  to  the  bridal,  and  the 
burial  is  substituted  in  its  place.  It  would  be 
TsiSn  to  attempt  to  portray  the  bereaved  feel- 
ings of  those  before  whom  it  immediately  pass- 
ed. But  the  emotions  the  event  has  eloited 
have  in  a  measure  pervaded  the  community. 
The  sudden  transition  has  added  to  the  task  of 
sympathising  with  the  general  feeling,  and  at 
the  same  time,  avoiding  the  danger  of  exagger- 
ation. If  I  may  but  succeed  in  some  humble  ap- 
proach to  this  difficult  line  by  a  few  bnef  touch- 
es of  his  character,  as  to  me  it  has  appeared, 
with  such  reflections  as  may  arise  upon  them,  it 
will  be  all  I  ought  to  hope,  and  more  than  I  can 
reavtmably  Expect  to  accomplish  in  the  present 
disoourw.  I  shall  feel  at  least,  that  mine  has 
been  w^I  meant  among  worthier  eulogies. 

It  is  a  cheering  reflection  that,  for  vastly  the 
larger  portion  even  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
important  stations  of  society,  great  talents  or 
genius,  ijir  a  capacious  intellect  are,  as  leading 
objects,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  There 
is  that  which  is  better  than  them  all.  Striking- 
ly in  keeping  with  this,  are  the  distributions  of 
divine  Providence.  Take  a  large  city,  and  how 
few  comparatively  are  they,  who  stand  out  from 
the  rest  as  great  men  in  the  popular  acceptation 
of  the  term.  Moreover,  wherever  those  gifts 
are  bestowed,  which  ensure  remarkable  preemi- 
nence, they  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  most 
unfortunate  contrast  with  some  great  defifiien- 
ey,  as  in  Lord  Bacon,  for  example,  gigantic  in 
intellect,  but  dwarfish  in  conscience.  Among 
many  others,  there  is  in  the  world,  this  mistaken 
notion  of  what  constitutes  true  greatness.  It 
is  associated  indispensably  with  power  surpris- 
ingly efficient,  and  like  a  sudden  thunderbolt, 
startling ;  supposed  capable  also  of  accomplish- 


ing astonishiilg  results  in  every  department, 
and  on  all  occasions  i  If  I  am  right  in  the  esti- 
mate 1  have  formed  of  hb  character,  he  whose 
loss  the  country  now  deplores  was  not  a  great 
man  in  any  of  the  popular  acceptations  of  the 
term,  more  especially  in  this.  His  powers  were 
not  such  as  startle  and  impress,  but  rather  those 
more  solid  qualities  that  wear  well.  His  char* 
veter  is  to  be  ranked  in  that  class,  of  which  the 
Father  of  our  country  was  the  great  model 
among  ourselves,  if  not  among  all  men  that  ever 
lived.  It  was  most  remarkable  for  its  even  bal- 
ance and  fbr  the  rightful  supremacy  of  all  the 
higher  elements :— a  kind  of  greatness  to  which 
the  popular  voice  is  slowest  to  do  justice.  Its 
great  beauty  was  its  harmony.  He  had  little 
about  him,  if  indeed,  he  was  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  anything,  prominent  or  disjointed.  There 
was  no  preponderance  of  love  of  power  :  no 
greedy  covetousness  of  gain  ;  no  empty  ambi- 
tion for  a  name.  We  find  him  litUe  varying  in 
every  station— the  same  man  in  them  all;  equally 
at  home  where  his  somewhat  varied  fortunes  cast 
him,~in  battles,  where  I  think,  neither  his  taste 
nor  his  nature  led  him  to  act;  among  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  wilderness  who  regarded  him  as  a 
friend ;  in  the  new  kingdoms  of  the  south ;  in 
the  councils  of  the*  nation,  or  in  the  quiet  retreats 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  unpretending,  useful 
services,  from  which  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler. 

He  was  not  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  phi- 
losophic element.  Nevertheless,  though  he 
might  not  be  consulted  as  a  philosopher,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  be  confided  in  for  his  dis- 
cretion.  He  had  that  clear  good  sense  which 
oftentimes  sees  more  surely  even  than  the  high- 
est philosophy.  Though  he  might  not  electrify 
and  charm  us  with  that  brilliancy  of  mind,  the  gift 
of  some,  he  would  seldom  lead  us  to  lament  that 
he  had  erred  in  judgment,  and  never  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  by  passion.  Multitudes  might 
pass  him  by  fascinated  by  no  glittering  attrac- 
tions, but  they,  who  lingered  long  enough  to  see 
his  worth,  would  feel  reluctant  to  depart.  Lit- 
tle occasion  would  he  ever  furnish  an  enemy,  if 
any  such  he  had,  for  accusation  against  him  j 
certainly  little  in  imprudence  or  folly,  and  still 
less  in  any  moral  delinquency.  Is  not  this  the 
better  kind  of  greatness  ?  So  fiir  as  character 
alone  is  concerned,  is  it  not  that  which  best  fills 
and  honors  every  public  station  ? 

This  man,  whom  the  people  had  set  over  them, 
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remarkable  as  he  was,  in  the  general  Tiew  of  his 
character,  ibr  an  even  and  well  balanced  one, 
had  nevertheless,  two  or  three  lead^if  points 
among  the  higher  qualities,  which  we  maj  cor- 
sertly  notice.  As  striking  as  any,  perhaps,  was 
his  sense  of  justice.  I  should  be  slew  to  ae- 
cribe  to  him,  as  a  characteristic  trait,  either 
warmth  of  character,  or  ardor  of  temperament. 
But  the  sight  of  a  wrong  practised  either  upon 
others  or  himself,  and  mnch  more  any  indmee- 
ment  to  perpetrate  such  an  act,  or  the  sospicioa 
of  having  committed  it,  wonld  be  likely  some- 
times to  be  mistaken  for  both.  He  was  not  the 
one  to  stand  calm  and  unmoved  in  snch  emer- 
gencies. That,  which  had  so  firm  a  seat  within, 
would  show  itselt  in  the  kindling  eye  and  the 
warm  glow  of  indignation.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions its  natural  expression  would  be  seen  in  the 
absence  of  hasty  deci9ions,and  a  calm  and  patient 
manner.  It  would  then  beget  reliance.  We 
have  good  assurance  that  this  was  so.  1  under- 
stand it  to  have  been  the  first  impression  with 
which,  upon  a  personal  interview,  a  stranger  was 
sure  to  be  inspired.  You  would  feel  yourself  in 
the  presence  of  one  from  whom  no  wrong  would 
be  feared  pr  suspected.  This  influence  can 
never  be  assumed.  It  must  be  in  the  man.  It 
can  never  be  put  cp.  We  could  no  more  be 
made  to  feel  the  same  security  in  the  presence 
of  Nero  er  Napoleon,  by  any  purpose  of  theirs, 
titan  by  any  efforts  of  our  own  we  could  trans- 
i  ^n\  them  into  angels  of  light.  I  repeat  it,  it 
iau.it  be  in  the  man.  It  is  enough  to  know  that 
this  influence  was  shed  around  him,  to  be  assur- 
ed that  the  element  existed  in  him  of  whom  we 
are  speaking.  It  created  confidence.  It  bound 
ethers  to  him.  It  made  him  the  unsullied  man 
he  was.  It  set  him  above  reproach.  It  raised 
his  integrity  beyond  suspicion.  All  fair  men 
among  his  opponents  have  acknowledged  that 
he  was  an  honest  man.  With  him  a  trust  would 
be  safe  as  far  as  he  oould  know  how  to  fulfil  it. 
He  could  Ii>ok  with^  no  complacency  upon  any 
wrong.  The  highest  would  not  escape  censure 
were  it  deserved,  and  the  meanest  would  lose 
no  right  it  was  his  to  claim.  I  err  greatly  if  this 
was  not  a  strong  feature  in  the  character  of  him 
whom  we  lament ; — and  a  fitting  trait  it  was  for 
one  whom  the  people  hod  led  up  so  high. 

Close  by  this^  and  well  associated  with  it  was 
a  hearty  good  will  for  his  fellow-men.  He  stood 
within  the  circle  of  human  sympathies.      His 


baneTolence  was  active  and  inflnentinL  Wkift 
is  recorded  of  his  public  acts  asd  his  spoken 
w  rds,  with  all  that  has  escaped  of  the  gentW- 
ness  and  kindness  of  his  private  life  leave  ns  ns 
loom  to  doubt  this.  Moreover  it  oeeaas  te  have 
been  a  part  of  himself.  It  was  the  spontaaeeti 
••ting  out  of  his  natore — whether  in  power  or 
out  of  it,  commanding  others  or  ■•rring  thesi— 
the  pecsnasion  that  he  was  one  of  his  race*  He 
nev«r  perted  with  the  feeling  that  he  wasa  maa. 
With  many  this  is  only  a  conviction  or  a  i»- 
coUection.  With  him,  if  I  interpret  him  rig kl, 
it  was  different.  He  was  benev^ent  almost 
from  necessity  :  it  was  his  pleasure  and  naftnnl 
life.  He  oouM  not  be  otherwise  but  by  doing 
violence  to  himself.  Nothing  humUe  or  erriag 
eonld  exclude  one  from  a  share  in  bis  benevo- 
lent regards.  It  tinged  his  whole  charac- 
ter, and,  I  may  add,  gave  beauty  to  the  whole. 
It  took  off*  the  coldness  and  severity  which,  with- 
out this,  sometimes  encircle  the  man  of  inoor- 
mptible  integrity,  like  a  freesing  atmosphere, 
and  chill  us  as  w«  would  draw  nigh.  It  gave 
that  suavity  and  tenderness  to  hb  character.  Ok! 
how  much  missed  in  the  home  that  is  now  deso- 
late, the  suavity  and  tenderness  which  we  are 
told  was  snch  a  charm.  It  blunted  the  edge  ef 
a  command  and  turned  it  into  a  persoasioa.  It 
spoke  welcome  and  fellowship  in  the  beaming 
eye,  and  the  light  of  the  face  in  anticipattoa  of 
the  tongue.  And  it  was  an  afiEecting  lealiasony 
to  the  trait  which  had  been  manifested  hefere 
them,  but  a  few  days  before,  that  on  the  morn- 
ing before  his  death  they  gathered  np  in  the 
market-place,  with  swimming  eyes  and  eager 
inquiries,  sorrowing  lest  they  should  see  his  Ihoe 
no  more. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point,  to  which  it  would 
be  wrong  in  us  not  to  advert--a  trait,  if  not  be- 
fore all,  certainly  behind  none.  The  want  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  absence  of  ardor,  might  by 
some,  be  miseotistrned  here,  as  iu  other  parts  of 
his  character,  and  be  thought  to  preelode  the 
possibility  of  deep  religions  feeling.  But  if  we 
may  judge  from  his  life  it  was  not  so.  He  was 
a  devout  man.  He  walked  with  God.  He  adorn- 
ed his  life  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  He  who 
ponders  his  character,  as  displayed  through 
eventful  and  trying  scenes,  will  not  find  that 
he  was  the  one  to  dissemble  in  anything.  What 
he  seemed,  he  was.  He  put  on  nothing  for  ecf- 
feet.    And  although  we  should  make  but  little 
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•eeonnt  of  the  ftet^  for  the  epirit  if  the  eieenfail> 
and  not  the  fbrm,  yet  when  it  is  related  of  hin 
that  he  worehipped  his  Maker  on  hie  knees,  we 
understand  it  to  be  the  natural  expression  of  the 
deep  sentiment  of  his  heart^the  natnral  posture 
which  his  sonl  required  for  the  roTerential  hom- 
age of  his  Maker.  It  is  likewise  a  striking  in- 
cident related  among  the  peculiarly  affecting 
cireumetanoee  attending  his  public  obsequies 
tbait  the  fVineral  seryice,  over  his  lilbless  remains, 
waa  in  part  read  from  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures he  had  purchased  as  his  guide  and  oracle, 
when  he  first  encored  his  new  and  responsible 
sphere  of  action.  Both  may  seem  a  curious  co- 
inoideuce ;  on  tlie  latter  only  I  would  remark. 
In  itself,  indeed,  it  may  to  some  appear  but  a 
simple  and  natural  act.  But  it  speaks  Tolnmes 
for  the  deep  reference  with  which  that  best  of 
hooka  had  been  regarded.  It  diseleees  to  the 
accurate  obeenrer,  as  the  thin  smoke  points  the 
wind  when  no  breath  seems  stirring,  in  what 
directien  his  tendencies  mored  him. 

In  analyaing  his  character,  as  portrayed  to  us 
by  his  conduct  in  the  stations  he  had  filled,  to- 
gether with  what  is  left  to  us  in  public  docu- 
ments  and  speeches,  and  the  testimony  of  those 
who  had  enjoyed  his  society,  these  seem  to  me 
te  hare  been  the  leading  trails  in  the  character 
ef  our  departed  chief.  If  in  intellect  he  was  not 
startling  or  danling,  he  certainly  was  fkx  more 
than  ordinarily  endowed.  If  not  great  in  the 
world's  estimate  of  greatness,  that  most  undeni- 
ably be  coaeeded  Id  him,  which  results  firom 
powers  well  balanced  and  controlled.  In  this 
he  was  great.  Inevery  just  sense  he  was  good, 
Snperior  elements  ctct  took  the  lead  in  his 
character.  Hie  long  and  sucoessfiil  senrices 
among  the  Indian  tribes  were  enough  alone  to 
confirm  this.  No  human  being  could  deal  with 
thoee  most  sCTage  and  selfish  forms  of  humani- 
ty through  such  protracted  periods,  and  to  such 
happy  issues— every  influence  perpetually  exert- 
ed to  draw  out  all  that  was  selfish  in  himself— 
but  by  kindness  and  justice,  and  other  elevating 
tnflnences.  He  illustrated  beautifully  the  pow- 
er of  moral  over  brute  force.  In  this  respect  he 
resembled  Penn,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he 
made  a  treaty  with  those  wild  sons  of  the  wilder- 
ness which  lasted  seventy  years — **the  only 
•ne,"  says  Voltaire,  ••  ever  concluded  between 
savages  and  christians,  that  was  not  ratified  by 
an  oath,  the  only  one  that  ne«er  was  broken.*' 


His  independence  was  manly  and  straight 
forward ;  tempered  meanwhile  with  that  same 
suavity  ,whieh  threw  a  rosy  coloring  round  all  he 
did  and  said.  With  no  foar  for  the  mightiest, 
he  could  not  wound  or  wrong  the  meanest— 
The  fi>rtanes  of  his  life  had  thrown  him  into 
the  camp  and  on  the  battle-field.  But  he 
was  not  made  for  a  warrior,  as  warriors  usually 
have  been ;  and  I  think  all  the  better  of  him  that 
he  was  not.  He  had  not  enough  of  the  conten* 
ttous  and  destructive  spirit  finr  that.  Neverthe* 
less  his  high  moral  sentiments  led  him  always  to 
act  bravely  and  well,  however  repugnant  the 
tadk  might  be  to  his  nature  or  taste.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure ;  he  would  have  made  a  poor 
military  man  if  called  to  fight  a  battle  in  an  unjust 
cause.  It  has  been  said  as  a  marked  feature  in  the 
character  of  him  who  was  "  first  in  war  "  as  in 
peace,  that  his  retreats  were  as  remarkable  as 
his  succesifol  engagements;  showing  the  ele- 
ment of  mercy  ever  vigilant  to  protect  his  sol- 
diers. It  was  the  predominance  of  the  same 
trait,  which  must  have  robbed  the  battle-field  of 
every  charm  in  the  eyes  of  him,  who  followed 
him  in  his  last  elevated  station.  Tet  this  very 
peculiarity  only  rendered  him  the  more  fit  to  fill 
it  well.  He  had  been  made  to  shine  best  in  the 
councils  of  State  and  the  civilian's  chair. 

As  to  his  intercourse  with  others,  he  could 
Kttle  sympathise  with  the  remark  of  the  wily 
Talleyrand,  that  **  Ood  seemed  to  have  given  us 
the  power  not  to  express  but  to  conceal  our 
thoughts."  His  natural  ftankness  and  openness, 
both  of  which  were  conspicuous,  might  possibly 
have  been  deemed  mconsistent  with  the  charac- 
ter ef  an  eminent  and  suecessfol  statesman.  I 
know  not  but  as  the  intrigues  of  courts  and  their 
artftil  poliey  may,  in  the  pest  history  of  the 
world,  have  been  managed,  it  might  have  been 
so.  But  I  have  yet  te  learn  that  such  crystal 
traits  as  these  can  be  any  impediment  towards 
forming  a  good  and  virtuous  one.  Let  us  be- 
lieve, rather,  that  if  we  are  to  consider  political 
life  as  only  capable  of  being  pursued  success- 
fully by  artifice,  stratagem  and  concealment,  we 
have  not  yet  discovered  its  rightful  paths ;  and 
that  we  have  no  claim  as  yet  to  be  enrolled 
as  the  worthy  servants  of  men  till  we  have  first 
become  the  true-hearted  and  faithful  servants  of 
God. 

To  the  removal  of  such  a  character, — let  me 
hope  I  may  not  have  departed  from  the  truth  oC 
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it--it  ii  not  easy  at  any  time  t*  be  indifferent. 
Occurring  as  it  has,  it  has  seemed  to  render 
more  moornfii],  if  not  to  magnify  the  loss. — 
Neyertheless,  let  us  beware  lest  we  look  at  the 
diyine  appointments  only  through  our  own  sor- 
rows. **  It  is  related  as  a  singular  felicity  " — I 
borrow  from  another  the  beautiful  description  of 
a  record  of  history — ^  it  is  related  as  a  singular 
felicity  of  the  great  philosopher  Plato,  that  he 
died  at  a  good  old  age  at  a  banquet,  surrounded 
with  flowers  and  perfumes,  amidst  festal  songs, 
on  his  birth-day."  Happy,  I  may  add,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Latin  maxim,  not  more  in  the 
glory  of  his  life  than  in  the  period  of  his  death. 
I  know  not  but  that  in  the  departure  of  him,  on 
whom  the  nation's  thoughts  hsTe  been  fixed,  the 
same  might  be  repeated  with  equal  force.  I 
could  entertain  no  anxious  forebodings  for  my 
country,  so  far  as  character  is  concerned,  under 
such  direction.  I  would  express  no  fears,  which 
we  might  not  feel  for  any  human  strength.  But 
at  the  best,  it  might  be  happiest  for  himself^  as 
we  know  it  was  wisest,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  depart  before  promises  could  even  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broken,  or  trials  feebly  borne  could 
detract  from  the  lustre  of  his  renown.  Could 
we  see  all  its  issues,  we  might  behold  him  de- 
parting in  a  chariot  of  light;  dropping,  too,  like 
him  of  old,  as  he  ascended,  a  mantle,  rich  in 
blessings,  on  those  who  should  come  after  him 
and  on  the  country  of  his  fondest  prayers. 
Could  our  hearts  too  but  be  opened  to  eyery 
sanctifying  influence,  how  much  larger  service 
than  his  life  might  we  see  his  death  conferring ! 
The  solemn  yoice  of  God,  whose  protecting  care 
was  ever  over  our  Fathers,  and  those  whom  he 
raised  up  for  their  defence,  has  spoken  with 
awakening  tones  in  the  deaths,  on  the  Jubilee 
day  of  the  nation,  of  three  of  those  who  had 
been  Successively  chosen  to  preside  over  this 
people.  Still  another,  whom  the  people  had 
honored,  has  suddenly  olosed  his  eyes  almost  at 
the  very  hour  when  he  had  assumed  the  robe. 


Is  there  no  language  of  wafning  in  these  strik- 
ing occurrences,  no  words  of  wisdom  speaking 
feem  his  death .'  Are  there  no  monitions  of  the 
emptiness  of  human  elevation  ?  Of  the  com- 
mon lot  that  awaits  us  all  ?  Is  there  no  encour- 
agement to  cultivate  the  spirit  and  life,  which 
he,  whom  we  meum,  has  left  us  as  his  brightest 
legacy  f 

Yes,  brethren,  all  these  nkonittons  are  aavisf . 
All  the  memory  of  the  man  is  good.  His  life 
was  an  honor  to  his  country  and  hnmani^.  fie 
lived  like  a  Christian  patriot  and  he  died  like 
one,—  the  best  good  of  his  country  at  his  heart 
in  his  last  throbbings.  The  nation  has  become 
a  mourner,  for  it  had  repesed  confidence  in  hii 
integrity,  and  its  anticipations  of  him  have  been 
disappointed.  A  gloomy  and  sad  reverse  has 
passed  like  a  sudden  cloud  in  the  stately  i 
sion,and  at  the  Halls  of  the  Capit«^  and  i 
the  family  circle,  where,  but  a  month  ago,  he 
walked  as  chief,  and  shed,onaU,the  beams  of  his 
kindly  countenance.  I  rejoice  that  above  all 
this,  bringing  with  it  its  disappointment  and 
lonely  bereavement,  there  remaineth  a  noUe 
monument,  that  will  endure  forever.  I  rejoiee 
in  the  menrary  of  the  man.  Time  will  take  not 
a  gem  from  his  crown  of  graees.  It  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  age  after  age,  the  longer 
and  the  deeper  it  is  pondered.  I  can  think  bet- 
ter of  my  country  and  my  race, — of  the  one  that 
she  could  put  confidence  in  sudi  werth, — of  the 
other  that  such  an  example  is  recorded  on  its 
page.  And  I  will  believe,  and  bless  God  who 
permits  me  to  do  it,  that  one  whom  half  a  conti- 
nent has  honored  and  now  mourns  for,  one  of 
the  Lord's  noblemen,  a  kind-hearted,  true-heart- 
ed man,  with  all  his  soul  for  his  Maker,  and 
more  than  half  for  his  race,  having  fiuthfuUy 
finished  his  services  on  earth,  has  gone  hence 
with  a  measure  of  the  spirU  of  Heaven,— hai 
gone  to  sit  on  a  higher  throne  within  the  bright 
circles  of  glory  on  high. 


Autumn — An  Elegy. 
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[Frooi  Um  BofUn  Notion.] 
AUTUMN  — AN    E  L  E  G  T. 


Sir — I  offer  for  iosertion  in  'your  interesting  and 
valuabel  paper,  the  following  beautiful  Elegy,  written 
by  Bknjamiii  L.  Oliver,  Esq.,  known  by  the  variety 
of  his  literary  as  well  as  legal  writings.  I  accidentally 
met  with  it  a  day  or  two  past,  and  thought  it  would 
prove  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  your  numerous  read- 
ers. I  think  it  a  misfortune  that  the  writer  wiU  not  de- 
vote himself  more  exclusively  to  compositions  of  this 
aort,  as  I  think  he  could  not  fail  to  take  a  high  stand 
sunong  our  literary  writers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob*t  servant, 

Harvard. 

The  sun  turns  pale  and  shines  with  milder  ray  $ 
The  sparkling  firesls  overspread  the  fallow  grouid } 

TTie  lively  forest  green  fades  fast  away , 

While  zephyr  strews  the  yellow  leaves  around. 

The  useful  toils  of  harvest  all  are  o'er3 
The  crops  are  gathered  and  securely  stored} 

The  harvest-home  is  song  with  Jocund  roar  $ 
While  smiling  plenty  crowns  the  festal  board. 

Vet  nature  now  a  moomfiil  aspect  wears  j 
Spring's  lustre,  Summer's  softness,  both  are  fled ; 

Stem  winter  from  the  north  releatleu  glares, 

And  chides  the  stormy  clouds  that  shroud  his  head : 

Winter,  that  saddens  every  pleasing  scene ', 

Whose  icy  hands-  with  desolating  chill. 
Congeal  each  brook  that  ripples  o'er  the  green, 

And  strip  the  feliage  from  each  woodland  hill. 

Ah !  where  have  fled  the  flowers  that  decked  the  vale, 
llie  breeze  of  Spring  and  Summer's  fragrant  breath  t 

Nought  now  remains — and  Autumn  lingering,  pale, 
Shrinks  at  the  lightning  touch  of  cold  and  death. 

Amid  the  air  no  hum  of  insects  floats, 

No  fiMithered  minstrel  warbles  forth  his  strains, 

While  listenmg  shades  repeat  theeheerfbl  notes ; 
Bat  modmlul  silence  thre'lhe  forest  rotgni. 

The  purple  woodbine  breathing  odours  sweet, 
No  longer  mantles  o'er  yon  peacefiil  cell ; 

The  residents  of  that  endeared  retreat, 
Have  fled  to  scenes  where  grace  and  beauty  dwell. 

The  tribes  of  wondering  birds  desert  the  clime. 
See!  in  the  clouds  they  ferm  their  long  array; 

Their  distant  voice  is  heard  in  plaintive  chime, 
While  hastening  onward  in  the  pathless  way. 

No  lenger  o'er  the  wide  extended  glades. 

Are  seen  the  bounding  fawn  and  spotted  deer ; 

To  lonely  thickets,  wild  sequestered  shades, 
They  glide  away  to  wait  the  coming  year. 
6 


Pale  desolation  all  around  extends ; 

The  western  gale  sighs  o'er  the  faded  lawn. 
The  air  is  dark ;  the  sky  in  drops  descends. 

As  weeping  for  the  year  forever  gone. 

— Yet  lingering  en  the  plain,  two  forms  are  seen ; 

One,  sad  Regret  with  looks  of  anxious  care ; 
The  other  dad  in  never  fading  green, 

Sweet  Hope,  with  beaming  eyes,  divinely  frur. 

And  while  along  life's  winding  path  they  stray 
Hope  fondly  tries  her  sister's  heart  to  cheer ; 

But  she  reluctant  turns  her  face  away. 
And  frtft  descends  reflection's  bitter  tear. 

"  Sad  sister,"  Hope  begins,  **  this  mournful  scene 
Shall  pass  away,  and  Nature  smile  again  j 

This  lawn  again  resume  its  cheerfhl  green. 
And  singing  birds  enchant  yen  silent  glen. 

"  These  leafless  trees,  that  fill  the  vale  with  gloom 
And  melt  with  grief,  thy  feeling,  thoughtful  soul, 

Withblosfoms>  trees  and  leaves,  again  shall  bloom 
When  gentle  Spring  renews  her  mild  control. 

"  Soft  summer  gales  agam  shall  fan  the  trees, 
And  waA  fresh  fragrance  thro'  the  balmy  air. 

While  sounds  of  joy  shall  float  on  every  breeze. 
And  lull  the  troubled  thoughts  of  pale  despair. 

"  Along  the  mead,  where  j^onder  bubbling  spring, 
Meanders  glittering  from  its  mossy  urn. 

New  flowers  shall  bloom,  and  larks  and  thrushes  sing ; 
llien  weep  not  thus,  for  Spring  will  seen  return." 

''  Ah !  sister,"  sad  Regret  desponding  cries, 
**  'Tis  not  for  jeys  like  these,  my  sorrowa  swell ; 

'TIS  not  for  these,  that  pensive  mem'ry  sight ; 
No  changing  season  can  my  gri<^  dispel. 

"  I  mourn  not  lovely  scenes  in  eariy  Spring; 

I  mourn  no  shady  walks  in  Sunuaer's  heat; 
I  sigh  not  for  the  gales,  that  fragrance  bring. 

Nor  long  to  hear  the  robin's  note  so  sweeu 

**  But  ah  I  remembrance  brings  a  sad'ning  train — 
The  gentle  forms  of  those  I  lov'd  so  well , 

Alas !  they  roam  in  some  remote  domain, 
Orlaid  at  rest  in  Death's  still  mansions  dwelL 

'*  Can  Spring  restore  that  little  band  of  friends. 
With  whom  we  rov'd  in  childhood's  opening  mom; 
.  Thro'  woods,  o'er  glades,  where'er  this  streamlet  heads. 
And  where  gay  flowers  its  sloping  banks  adorn '' 

"  The  walk  remains,  where  we  were  wont  to  rove, 
The  mossy  spring,  the  calm  sequestered  dell, 

The  tangled  bfake,  the  glen,  the  shady  grove, 
The  gently  sloping  hill  and  tranquil  cell. 
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''The  flowers  shall  bloom  again,  the  strram  still  flows. 
The  birds  shall  seek  the  haunU  they  knew  before, 

Bot  those  few  friends  from  whom  each  Joj  aroaa^ 
With  looks  afieetioaate — return  do  more." 

She  said,  yet  Hope  sttUatrives  to  give  rdief. 
With  voice  as  soft  as  masie  from  the  spheres. 

She  wipes  her  downcast  eyes,  to  soothe  her  gnd^ 
While  from  her  own  descend  the  pitying  tears. 

**  Sister,"  she  says,  **  see,  thro' yon  parting  doud 
The  glorieos  sky  in  pwest  asure  shines. 

While  down  the  west,  with  bright  efiulgeoce  proud 
The  radiant  sun  his  golden  ear  declines. 

"  Beyond  those  mantling  clouds — that  radiant  sun^ 
Beyond  the  stars  that  gem  th'  expanse  of  night, 

A  realm  is  placM  by  virtue  only  won. 
Where  Angels  dwell  enrobed  in  dazzhng  light. 


*'  IVre  shall  we  live  from  every  sorrow  free. 
From  pab,  from  want,  from  savage  war's  alarm  • 

And  aifeag  in  conscions  imsaortaliiy 
No  longer  shrink  with  apprehended  harm. 

"  There  shall  we  BMet  again  those  virtooQS  frmsads. 
Whose  absence  new  so  much  afliRets  your  keart ; 

There  live  m  happiness,  th*t  never  cads. 
And  never  from  those  bless'd  abodes  depart 


'^  There  Spring  unceasmg  decks  the  I 
Tbete  music  elevates,  yet  bmIIs  the  soul. 

There  peace  with  love  and  Joy  perpetual  reigns 
While  round  the  heuv'ns  the  constellatious  roD. 

**  Weep  not  $  our  friends  have  only  gone  befort, 
In  heav'n,  with  spotless  souls  in  joy  to  reign ; 

Soon,  too,  shall  we  on  wings  of  rapture  soar. 
And  see  them  in  yon  happier  world  again." 


LINES 
In  memory  of  the  Italian  PatrioU,  murdered  in  their  late  fruitless  attempU  at  liberty :— written  in  1831. 


( Author  uf  **  Yensasse,"  **  Atalantie,"  if. 


[The  Revohition  of  the  Three  Days  in  Paris,  (1890) 
necessarily  produced  its  effects,  partial  though  they 
were,  upon  the  surrounding  countries  to  which  liberty 
was  a  possession  still  denied.  In  Italy,  an  outbreak 
was  the  immediate  consequence,  the  grand  error  of  the 
leaders  in  which,was,  that  of  looking  to  French  interpo- 
sition for  succour.  They  had  not  learned  the  truth, 
that, 

"  In  native  swords  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  Freedom  dwells.^' 

The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  but  it  involved 
many  noble  viothns.  Among  these  were  two  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  attempt.—* 
Their  names  were  Menotti  and  Borelli.  The  latter 
was  a  Barrister.  The  gallows  was  raised  b  the  great 
square  of  Modena  where  they  perished.  They  died 
with  great  firmness.  Among  the  last  words  of  Menotti 
were  these  :^"  The  cause  of  tyranny  has  no  other  sup- 
port than  that  which  is  aflbrded  by  executiooers  and 
gibbets;  the  cause  of  freedom  has  on  its  side  the  force  of 
opmion  and  the  union  of  sentiments.  The  success  of 
the  latter  does  not  depend  upon  the  fate  of  indivjduab. 
I  have  done  my  duty  and  I  descend  into  the  grave  free 
from  remorse.  I  expected  that  FVance  would  have  in- 
terfered ;  perhaps  it  is  better  that  she  did  not  My 
death  mtiII  teach  the  Italians  to  detest  foreign  interven- 
tion. They  must  place  their  sole  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  amu."  He  was  allowed  to  speak 
Be  more,— 

''  Libertas  ultima  mundi 
Quo  steteritferiendalocoj" 

and  the  eloquence  of  truth,  standing  above  the  grave 


and  on  the  thraahold, equally  of  martyrdoas  ami  time, 
b  apt  lo  have  a  fearful  effset  These  two  brmve  urn 
were  among  the  first  examples }  but  more  than  a  thou- 
sand others,  guilty  of  desiring  freedom,  or  suspected  cf 
it,  were  bcarcerated  at  the  same  time  for  trial  or  for 
doom.  "The  deep  damnation  of  their  taking  eff^ 
rests  quite  as  much  upon  Prance  and  the  leaden  b  the 
popular  revolution  in  that  country,— as  upon  ihessoe 
executiooers  b  this  bloody  transacti<m.  Tbey,  ae 
doobt,  incited  the  victims  to  their  prcaaature  rebdhoa, 
and  leA  them  to  perish.  France  daaeins  thb  rcpraach, 
b  the  case  of  the  Italian  patrioU,  quite  as  much  as  b  thai 
of  unhappy  Poland  and  the  Poles.    But 

**  Tears  of  blood  shall  foUow  yet  ;"— 
and  if  the  sense  of  retributive  justice  b  not  ere  king 
awakened,  with  the  scent  of  the  bloodhound,  to  wreak 
the  full  measure  of  its  wrath  alike  upon  the  drones  and 
vampires  of  Europe,  it  will  be  because  vengeance  has 
lost  all  sweetness,  and  liberty  has  forgotten  the  lew  de- 
voted worshippers,  who  yet  dare,  b  the  very  dens  and 
strongholds  of  despotism,  to  keep  aBve  the  sacied, 
though  hidden  firesi,  upon  those  broken  shrines  and  dis- 
membered altar-places,  where,  at  another  and  now  al- 
most forgotten  period,  she  once  held  her  excknive  and 
glorious  abode. 

Ay,  to  the  rack,  the  scaflToM  and  the  chab, 

To  all  your  cruel  tortures,  bear  them  on. 
Ye  foul  and  coward  hangmen  i — but  b  vab  !— 
Ye  cannot  touch  the  glory  they  have  won,« 
And  win — thus  yielding  up  the  martyr's  breath, 


For  Freedom! — ^Theirs  U  «  triumphant  death  !«- 

A  sacred  pledge  from  Nature,  that  her  womb 

Still  keeps  some  holy  fires,  that  yet  shall  burst, 

Even  from  the  reflldnf  relies  of  their  doom, 

As  glorious,~ay,  more  glorious  than  the  first ! 

And  in  your  cells  of  carnage,— in  your  streets, 

That  reek  with  blood  aad  stream  with  winding-sheets, 

In  which,  all  vainly,  have  your  felon  hands. 

Striven  to  strangle  inlanc  Liberty,— 

A  bloody  retribution  Heaven  demands  ;— 

And  the  dread  hour  of  vengeance  shall  we  see, 

When,  in  his  might,  the  Giant,  now  in  chains. 

Wrapt  in  his  thousand  terrors,  o'er  ye  stands,— 

And  on  the  shrines — the  hearthstones  of  the  free, 

The  slumbering  of  long  ages, — snaps  his  bands, 

Avfoging,  in  the  black  blood  of  the  oppressor, 

His  limbs'  long  thraldom,  his  free  nature's  stains ! 

Shall  such  as  ye  be  Liberty's  eonfessor. 

And,  at  your  feet,  9 hall  freemen, — taught  to  bow 

In  long  established  schools  of  slavery, 

Yield  up  the  richest  gem  in  nature's  bravery,— 

Her  spirit,— God's  own  spirit !— while  they  vow 

Allegiance  to  your  rank  and  moastrcms  knavery  f 

ITe  deadly  chariatans,  who  school  the  he«rt 

7o  ks  perdition,— crashing  Heaven's  goodliest  guise, 

Throned  in  man's  form,  and  speaking  in  his  spirit. 

With  the  fell  chains  of  soul  which  ye  devise ; — 

la  very  recklessness  of  crime,  deny 

To  that  pure  essence,  of  Heaven's  self,  a  part, 

Those  high  estates,  God-chartered,  in  the  sky. 

And  that  first  boon— great  iMrihright !— all  inherit ! 

Ye  slaughter,— do  ye  triumph  f    Ask  your  chains 
¥e  Sodom-hearted  butchers !    Turn  yoor  eyes, 
WlHtre  reeks  your  bloody  scaffold  $  and  the  pains, 
Uagroan'd,  of  a  trae  martyr,  as  he  dies. 
Attest  the  damned  folly  of  your  crime. 
Now  at  its  carnival !     His  spirit  flie^, 
Uoseathed  by  all  your  fires,  through  every  clime, 
Into  the  world's  wide  bosom.    Men  arise. 
Prompt  at  its  call,  and  principled  to  strike,  ■ 
The  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  alike ! — 
Voices,  against  ye,  speak  in  all  your  deeds. 
And  cry  to  Heaven,  arm  Earth,  and  kindle  Hell ! 
A  thousand  freemen,  where  one  martyr  bleeds. 
Spring  from  his  place  of  death,  and  make  his  knell. 
The  ehorus  of  a  Jubilee.    Your  streets,— 
Where  freedom,  robed  in  grandeur,  in  long  ho«irs. 
Held  her  proud  sway,  but  now,  where  all  she  meets. 
Is  chains,  and  a  fierce  fury  that  devours  ;— 
Upon  the  high  walls  of  your  palace  towers, 
The  spatter'd  brains  of  the  slain  citizen, 
The  fresh  blood-sprinkled  marble,  and  the  cries 
Of  spine-distorted,  and  limt>-riven  men, 
Bound  on  the  revolving  wheel,  or  in  cold  den, 
Dying  of  thirst  aad  famine— have  their  tongue, 
Whose  accents,  elemental-wing'd,  still  fly. 
Crying  for  vengeance  on  the  infernal  wrong ! 
And  in  the  bloody  drops,  that,  from  their  brows, 
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Your  racks  wring  forth  in  life's  last  agonies ; — 
The  carnage  of  your  foul  and  rotten  house. 
Whose  scarlet  is  a  name  for  infamy,^ 
Freedom  has  put  a  tongue,  that  still  mast  ery. 
With  bitter  taunt  unto  each  passer-by, — 
Point  to  the  chainHie  wears,— the  blood  thus  spilt. 
The  guilt  of  looking  quietly  on  guilt. 
Rolling  in  riot,  while  the  good  and  brave 
Scaflbld  the  gory  homes  thej  died  to  save  1 

The  eurse,— the  swollen  curse  of  the  long  ages 
Ye  have  dishonored : — Heaven's  curse ; — the  curse  of 

The  generatioas  gone,  and  those  whose  pages 

Are  yet  anwrittea,  yield  their  sulphury  ban. 

And  blight  ye  into  blisters !     May  ye  live, 

Immortal,  Uithat  Hell  of  imprecatioii, 

The  angry  elements,  invoked,  must  give, 

tn  their  far-roused,  ne'er-dying  indignation ! 

For  ye  are  nature's  by-word  and  her  terror. 

Ye  moDster-epawned  creations  of  her  Error; ' 

Fa^oa'd  in  crime,  with  hearu  and  hopes  as  rotten* 

As  the  foul  sins  ia  which  ye  were  begotten  !— 

Ye  souls  that  gender  snakes,  and  do  not  perish. 

As  ye  are  deadlier  than  the  things  ye  cherish. 

Though  venomous  and  loathsome.    Be  the  doom. 

Of  life,  in  torture,  on  ye     May  ye  live. 

To  seek,  but  never  find,  the  sheltering  tomb,— 

Beholding  the  fair  el«*BMBts  expire. 

The  earth  that  ye  have  sought  to  blast,  survive, 

To  light  and  watch,  as  ye  have  built,  her  pyre  }— 

And  not  permitted,  in  that  fiual  fire, 

To  purge  ye  of  your  poison, — but  to  stand, 

Man's  night— ye  were  his  night-shade — with  a  branl 

That  puts  ye  on  the  V9rge  of  your  own  crime, 

Beacons  betwixi  eternity  aad  time ! 

We  mourn  aot  for  the  patriots !  They  have  perished 
As  the  good  pensh,  for  a  deathless  faith ! 
Their  memories,  with  their  cause,  must  still  be  cher- 

ish'd 
Beyead  the  dread  of  overthrow  or  scath. 
Their  blood  hath  growa  a  principle,  to  guide. 
Onward— still  onward— in  continuous  flow. 
Restless,  resistless,  as  the  Mez>que  tide, 
The  spirit  Heaven  yields.     Freedom  here  below  ! 
How  should  we  mourn  them  who  as  stars  now  shine, 
And  light  the  groping  nations  !    'Twere  as  wise. 
To  weep  that  other  patriot  of  our  line,— 
The  rock-and-vuliure-tortured  Titan  sire,* 
Whose  crime,  and  its  stem  penalty  alike, 
Were  his  proud  spirit's  glory.    It  denies 
All  homage  but  in  triumph — all  triumph,  save 
That  single  one,  which,— standing  o'er  the  grave. 
And  on  the  scaffold, — to  the  nations  cries. 
Even  in  its  latest  agonies,— Ho  iTRixa ! 

•Prometheus. 
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THE  COST  OF  A  REPUTATION— A  PARABLE. 

[From  Tait'i  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  April.] 


*No,  no,  the  pofltcbaise  is  at  the  door;'it  is  too 
late,'  cried  I  to  my  mother  and  sisters, — 1  will 
not  say  bow  nanj  years  ago, — when  abont  to 
set  out  for  Sedan,  bearing  urgent  letters  of  re- 
commendation to  the  Due  de  C,  who  was  enjoy- 
ing bis  ministerial  holidays  at  a  couutnrseat  in 
that  neighborhood.  *Tou  cannet  surely  have  ex- 
pected, my  dear  n.other,  that,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  I  should  sit  down  tamely  contented  with — ' 

'Twenty  thousand  livret  per  annum, — a  cheer- 
Ail  happy  home,  with  the  beat  hunting,  shooting, 
fiabing,  and  prettieat  sisters  in  the  proTincea,' 
interrupted  the  youngest  of  the  girls.  'Bernard ! 
Bernard ! — think  twice  before  you  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  such  a  destiny  to  idle  dreamt  of  Tain 
ambitidn.' 

'Think  of  your  poor  ceusin  Henrietta,  who 
lores  you  so  dearly,'  remonstrated  another  of 
my  sisters. 

'Think  of  the  example  shown  you  by  the  beat 
of  fathers,'  added  my  mother  in  a  grayer  voice. 

'My  deaf  mother, — my  dear  girls,*  cried  1, 
respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of  the  former,  as  1 
prepared  to  take  my  leave, — 'Tou  shoiHd  have 
•poken  thus  earnestly  two  months  ago,  before  I 
addressed  my  first  letter  of  solicitation  to  the 
Doc  de  C.  Great  men  and  great  ministers  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  My  visit  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  I  must  go.  Some  day  or  other 
you  will  rejoice  that  I  had  courage  to  tear  my- 
■elf  from  among  you,  and  create  for  the  honor 
of  the  family  a  repntation  destined  to  ennoble 
the  obscure  patronymic  of  my  fathers.  In  youth 
we  owe  ourselves  to  the  world,  in  order  that,  in 
later  years,  the  world  may  repay  the  loan  with 
ita  esteem.  The  public  distinctions,  essential 
to  my  happiness,  once  achieved,  I  will  return 
straight  to  the  chateau,  marry  my  cousin  Hen- 
rietta, and  remain  happv  and  contented  among 
you  for  the  ren?ainder  of  my  dajra.* 

'But  why  not  be  happy  and  contented  now  ? ' 
■till  pleaded  the  three  girls. 

'In  inglorious  obscurity? — never!  You  will 
be  twice  as  proud  of  me,  my  dear  little  girls 
when,  four  years  hence,  I  return  with  epaulettes 
on  my  shoulders, — a  gay  colonel  from  Ver- 
■ailles ' ' 

'But  if  you  should  be  killed  in  battle  in  the 
interim,  my  good  brother^ '  pleaded  my  little  fa- 
vorite Ann. 

I  muttered  something  about 'glory,'— 'renown,* 
—'fame,*— the  usual  claptrapf  of  the  occasion — 
kissed  them  hastily  all  round ;  and,  to  avoid  fur- 
ther importunity,  jainped  into  the  carriage. — 
There  was  no  arguing  with  their  shrewd  grood 
•ense  and  strong  afiTection. 

A  day  er  two  afterwards  I  was  at  Sedan,  a 
garrison  to#n,  where  I  warnot  sorry  to  obtain 
■ome  insight  into  the  pleasures  and  habits  of  a 
military  lite,  previous  to  taking  the  first  9tep  m 
my  careac.    Already  I  foresaw  a  tremendeua 


crown  of  lauiels  iKpending  over  my  bead.  Ths 
exigencies  of  war  were  just  then  direfally  active. 
?ars  1  might  be  a  general  sA- 


In  half  adoz^n  years 

eer, — in  a  doxen  more,  perhaps  a  Held  marsnai! 
So,  at  leapt,  I  assured  myself,  every  time  my 
servant  touched  his  h«t,  addressing  me  by  the 
ignominious  title  of  'Monsieur  de  C5iievalier.'— 
Even  Henrietta  almost  ceased  to  occupy  a  place 
in  my  memory,  so  warmly  were  mj  hopes  en- 
grossed by  my  brilliant  prospecta. 

The  fortifications  of  Sedan,  the  roll  of  its 
drums,  the  martial  air  of  its  very  eitisena,  wke 
•ook  their  hats  in  the  street,  as  much  aa  te  say  to 
strangers  visiting  the  town,*  We  are  the  countiy- 
men  of  Turenne  !*— did  not  tend  to  refrigerate 
m^  military  ardour.  I  haled  to  find  myself  no- 
thing in  the  eyes  of  the  garrison.  •Some  day  or 
other,*  said  I  to  myself,  'these  people  ahall  be- 
come familiar  with  my  name.*  To  be  famons 
was  the  height  of  mv  ambition. 

I  supjfed  that  night  with  the  meaa  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers  quartered  at  Sedan,  wHk 
one  of  the  young  ofi&cers  of  which  I  had  a  fami- 
ly connexion.  Among  young  fellows  of  one 
age  it  soon  tranipired  that  I  was  on  mj  road  to 
the  chateau  of  the  Duo  de  C;  that  I  was  forth- 
with te  accompany  Iiim  to  Versailles,  where  he 
was  to  pretent  me  to  the  king,  and  take  care  ef 
my  promotion;  and  so  unanimous  were  my 
companions  in  congratulating  me  apom  my  great 
good  fortune,  and  predicting  that,  in  a  few 
years,  I  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  regiment, 
that  I  felt  prouder  than  ever  of  havinc  found 
courage  to  extricate  myself  from  the  peaceful 
ignominy  of  a  country  life,  and  the  arms  ot  my 
pretty  coashi  Henrietta. 

I  ventured  to  inquire  the  road  to  the  reaidenea 
of  the  Due  de  C,  for  which  I  waa  to  set  oat 
early  in  the  morning. 

'Any  one  will  show  yon  the  way,*  cried  one 
of  the  officers, — 'It  is  tbe  famous  cliateaa 
where  Field-marshal  Fabert  breatlied  hie  last ; 
and  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.* 

'Fine  as  it  is,  however,*  added  another,  '  I 
know  plenty  of  provincials  bereabouta  who  would 
not  set  foot  in  it  to  command  the  intereat  at  Court 
of  the  Due  de  C!' 

'Or  even  the  good  fortune  of  Marshal  Fabert!* 
added  another.  Then  finding  me  insufliciently 
versed  in  the  feats  and  triumphs  of  the  said  mar- 
shal, they  proceeded  to  relate  the  eventful  histo- 
ry of  one,  who,  from  a  printer*s  boy,  had  risea 
to  the  highest  military  rank  in  Europe ;— event- 
ually refusing,  trom  the  hands  of  LouiaXIV., 
letters-patent  of  nobility,  and  the  inaignia  of  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

'In  Fabert's  life-time,'  observed  one  of  the 
officers,  'his  rapid  rise  and  unexampled  sucoeas- 
es,  gave  grounds  to  a  popular  belief,  that  be 
was  indebted  to  magic  for  hie  an  varying  good 
fortune.* 
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'Nay,  to  this  day,'  added  anothar,  *the  peaa- 
antfl  expreaaly  point  oat  the  tower  in  whien  the 
general  held  his  colloqniea  with  the  Evil  One.' 

^Colloquiuf*  retorted  a  third  ;  *didjrou  never 
hear  the  stery  of  the  geoeral'a  death-bed  ?  The 
demon  to  whom  he  had  pledged  hie  soul  ia  aaid 
to  have  made  hia  appearance  at  the  chateau  dar- 
ing tbe  hut  momeata  of  Fabtrt,  diaapptaring  at 
the  very  inatant  of  hia  decease/ 

^Carrying  off,  of  conrae,  in  hia  Satanie  poveh,' 
added  hia  comrade,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  *the  for- 
feited eon  I  of  the  brave  aoldier  who  had  oatlived 
so  many  battlea !' 

'Laugh,  and  welcome,  my  dear  fellow,'  ra- 
monatrated  one  of  the  younger  offiecrs ;  *but  I 
can  tell  you  that  acarccly  a  farmer  in  the  district 
of  Sedan  but  firmly  believes  that  every  month  of 
May,  about  the  anniversary  of  Fabert'a  deceaae, 
the  general's  black  man,  (aa  they  familiarly  de- 
nominate hia  Satanic  Majesty,)  reappears  at  the 
chateau!' 

*I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  sir,'  rejoined  the 
more  sceptical  of  the  set.  *If  you  remain  long 
enough  the  inmate  of  the  Due  de  C,  you  may 
hop«  to  enjoy  the  ezciteaaent  of  an  adventure.' 

A  thouaand  idle  jeata  resulted  f^om  thia  spor- 
tive hint ;  but  though  1  joined  heartily  in  the 
merriment  of  the  mesa-table,  I  eentess  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  uneasy  sensation  that,  through 
the  misty  rain  of  a  spring  morning,  I  deacried 
the  turreta  of  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de  C.  the 
following  day.  I  tried  to  make  myaelf  believe 
that  awe  at  approaching  the  presence  of  a  man 
so  honored  with  the  firiendship  of  His  Majesty, 
wme  the  sole  cause  of  my  nervous  tremour.  But 
in  spite  of  my  better  reason,  the  idea  of  Marshal 
Faliert'a  Black  Man  was  not  without  ita  influ- 
ence. The  chateau  was  surrounded  with  vaat 
foreata,  while  a  cheerless  looking  lake  extended 
its  dingy  mirror  in  the  foreground.  Nothing 
inyiting  in  its  aspect !  My  mind  was,  however, 
too  full  of  castles  in  the  air,  to  admit  of  dwelling 
long  upon  the  ominous  features  of  the  place. 

On  preaenting  myaelf  ai  ttie  gates  of  the  old 
Gothic  manor-house,!  was  courteously  welcom- 
ed >  but  the  groom  of  tbe  chambers  interned 
me,  it  might  to  some  hours  before  I  received  an 
audience  of  the  Dake,  who  had  slept  the  pre- 
ceding nigbt  at  a  neighboring  country-seat. — 
Refreshments  were  offered  roe ;  and  1  was  in- 
stalled in  a  sort  of  old  armoury  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  walls  of  which  a  few  curious  mili- 
tary trophies  were  nterspersed  with  boars*  beada, 
stags'  heads,  and  all  the  modern  attributes  of 
the  cbaae.    There  were  also  certain  old  family 

Sortraita,  which,  at  the  close  of  a  couple  of 
onrs,  1  began  to  think  remarkably  disagreeable 
companions. 

»  Scarcely  had  I  come  to  this  conclusion-,  when 
a  pannel  of  the  waiiiscot  slid  gently  aside,  and  a 
Jiuasan  head  suddenly  intruded  into  tbe  room;  of 
which,  independent  of  its  singular  mode  of  ap- 
parition, the  aspect  was  aufficiently  appalling, — 
the  features  being  wasted,  the  complexion  cada- 
verous, and  the  coal-black  hair  wild  and  shaggy. 
Still  there  was  something  so  strikingly  iotellec- 
tual  in  the  face,  that  it  waa  impossible  not  to 
feel  interested,  rather  than  terrified. 


< What  are  you  doing  here  ?'  inquired  a  deep, 
but  tremuloua  voice,  issuing  from  the  almost 
livid  lips  of  the  intruder. 

•Waiting  for  tbe  Due  de  C  ,'  replied  1,  with 
as  mneh  aelf-posaesaion  aa  1  could  manage  to  as- 
sume. 

*Aad  do  you  fancy  that  jou  are  the  only  per-^ 
son  waiting  for  him  ?*  rejoined  the  stranger. — 
•But  the  hour  will  come  ! — his,  and  thine,  and 
mine !  The  fatal  hour  will  come.  Beheld  !  the 
watcher  watcheth  for  evermore  !  The  forests  of 
the  earth  are  green,  and  the  akies  of  lieaven  are 
blue ;  but  there  is  a  worm  that  never  dies,  and 
a  fire  that  is  never  quenched.  The  fatal  hour  is 
at  hand  !  Thia  very  night,  and  I  ahall  have  ceas- 
ed to  exist  !* 

God  iisrgive  me  !— but  there  waa  something  in 
this  announcement  not  altogether  disagreeable. 
I  was  far  from  sorry  to  hear  my  singular  visiter 
avow  himself  to  be  a  mere  mortal,  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  vulgar  day.  And  aahe  had  new  paas- 
ed  the  threahold,  and  entered  the  armoury,  I 
perceived  that,  though  wild  in  aapect,  he  waa, 
after  all,  a  well-dreased  young  man,  about  thir- 
ty yeara  of  age,  apparently  laboring  under  the 
eonaequences  of  severe  indisposition  or  severe 
afiliction. 

*If  yeu  are  waiting  for  the  Due  de  C,  ceme 
into  my  room,  where  you  will  be  better  accom- 
modated than  here,'  aaid  he,  probably  discern- 
ing in  my  countenance  tokens  ef  sympathy  in 
hia  condition ;  and  1  accordingly  followed  him 
through  the  secret  door,  which  he  closed  care- 
fully afUr  ua,  into  a  amall  secluded  suits  of 
which  he  did  the  honors  with  the  eaae  and  polite- 
ness ef  ainan  of  the  world.  Having  taken  a 
seat  by  my  side,  and  struggled  for  some  minutes 
with  his  emotions,  as  if  striving  to  recover 
strength  and  coherency  for  further  explanations, 
he  thanked  me  for  my  frank  eon^dence  in  bis 
good  intentions. 

*Teu  are  entitled,'  said  he,  'to  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  strange  circumatances  under  which 
we  have  met.  Grant  me  your  patience  a  while. 
By  the  time  I  have  related  my  dreadful  history, 
the  Duke  will  probably  be  at  liberty  to  receive 
you. 

4  was  born,  air,  an  inmate  of  this  chateau — 
the  joungest  of  three  brothers ;  to  the  eldest  of 
whom  were  apportioned  the  wealth  and  honors 
of  the  House  of  C.  Nothing  remained  tor  me 
but  the  wretched  insignificance  of  churchman- 
ahip.  I  was  destined  to  become  an  Abbe,  de- 
pendent for  preferment  upon  ministerial  patron- 
age. But  with  the  blood  and  name  of  my  heroic 
aneeators,  I  inherited  their  lofty  ambition  !  Glory 
waa  my  idol.  Earnest  purposes  of  shining  in 
the  world  already  ferm<>nted  in  my  bosom,  I  was 
resolved  to  make  myself  beard  of,  or  to  be  heard 
of  no  more.  So  absorbed  was  my  aoul  by  this 
overpowering  yearning  aftor  distinction,  that 
the  pleasures  of  life  became  indifferent.  1  lived 
only  in  the  fHtare.  Tbe  present  waa  compara- 
tively of  small  account. 

*Yet  such  was  the  clash  and  brillianey  of  con- 
temporaneous celebrities, — such  an  influx  of  lite- 
rary and  military  glory  diffused  its  radiance  on 
every  side,— that  I  attained  my  thirtieth  year 
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without  aocomplishing  my  end.  I  was  itill  the 
obscure  denizen  of  our  family  estates, — totally 
eclipsed  by  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors  of 
the  day.  1  was  in  despair.  At  certain  moments 
of  profound  despondency,  suicide  presented  itself 
as  ray  sole  refuge  from  my  bitter  conscioasness 
of  insignificance.  The  purport  of  my  life  seem- 
ed frustrated.  To  what  end  an  existence  so  ob- 
scure, so  colourless  as  mine  ? 

4  was  alone  in  my  family. — My  elder  brothers 
were  already  distinguished  in  the  world.  My 
only  confidant  at  home  was  an  old  negro,  at- 
tached trom  time  immemorial  to  the  house  of  C. 
1  say  from  time  immemorial,  ady-sedly  ;  for  so 
little  was  recollected  of  his  first  connexion  with 
the  family,  that  many  people  pretended  he  had 
been  originally  seen  in  this  chateau  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  decease  of  Field-marshal  Fabert.' 

I  could  not  altogether  repress  a  start  of  sur- 
prise at  this  announcement.  My  companion  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter ;  but  it  was  net  for 
me  to  refer  to  the  singular  intelligence  I  had  re- 
ceived the  preceding  evening  from  my  friends 
the  cuirassiers. 

^One  day,'  resumed  he,  *when  more  than 
usually  overpowered  by  the  dispiriting  ssnse  of 
my  own  nothingness,  1  exclaimed  aloud,  ^I 
would  sacrifice  ten  years  of  my  life  to  accom- 
plish a  first  rate  literary  reputation !' 

<*Ten  years  is  a  large  amount  to  pay  for  such 
a  trifle  !'  observed  lago,  who  happened  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  me, — pmiling  as  he  spoke,  till 
his 'two  glaring  rows  of  white  teeth  became 
£rightfally  apparent. 

^^Lsrge,— but  not  more  than  it  is  worth,'  1 
persisted.  4  say  again,  that  1  woul4thankfully 
give  ten  years  to  b^me  a  popular  author.' 

^'Done!'  replied  the  negro,  with  his  wonted 
sang  frotd — (tor  Kb  was  the  coolest  fellow  I  ever 
hehild.)  *1  ao«ept  your  ten  years.  In  return, 
Itnow  that  your  wish  is  already  half  accomplish- 

*  Yon  may  conjectare  my  astonishment  at  hear- 
ing him  propose  this  singular  engagement.  But 
conceive  my  surprise  when,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, I  learned  by  the  post,  that  a  work  ef  mine 
transmitted  to  Paris  the  preceding  year  for  pub- 
lication, had  actually  been  crowned  by  the  Acs- 
demy !  My  pledge  was  scarcely  given,  and  1 
was  already  a  person  of  note  1 

*l  flew  to  the  capital, — and  was  received  on 
all  sides  with  open  arms.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  day  were  proud  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance. Their  praises,  their  examples,  their 
counsels,  encouraged  my  enthusiasm,  as  well  as 
perfected  my  taste.  Every  successive  work  that 
emanated  from  my  pen,  was  prenounced  to  be  a 
cktf  d'auvre.  1  had  assumed  a  supposititious 
name,  in  order  to  distinguish  myself  from  my 
brothers ',  and  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  which  it 
was  not  twenty  timvs  repeated !  My  works 
were  translated  into  every  European  language. 
My  books  were  in  every  hand.  It  was  only 
yesterday,  sir,  that  you  yourself but  no  mat- 
ter.' 

My  feelings  Wfre,  by  this  time,  painfully  ex- 
cited. Into  whose  presence  had  I  thus  singular- 
ly intruded  ?  Who  was  this  mysterious  stranger.' 


Was  it  Diderot  ?— Marmontel  ?--D' Alambert  »- 
Voltaire  f  1  began  to  regard  my  companioB  with 
a  degree  of  respect,  exceeding  even  my  previous 
compassion. 

*To  a  spirit  so  ardently  constituted  as  mine,' 
resumed  he,.aAer  a  heavy  sigh,  *even  this  ex- 
cess of  literary  honor  soon  became  insufficieot 
for  happiiicss.  I  said  to  myself  afler  all,— what 
is  there  either  manly,  what  is  there  ennoblia^ 
in  all  this  waste  of  pens  and  ink !  The  occapa- 
tiens  of  the  demigods,  ere  earth  was  peopled 
with  mere  mortals,  was  conquest.  Military  le- 
nown  is  the  only  glory  worth  achieving.  To  be 
a  great  general,  to  become  the  leader  of  an  aray, 
were  well  worth  the  aacrifioe  of  ten  years  sf 
one's  existence.' 

*'You  continue  to  bid  high,'  cried  lago,who 
was  still  in  my  eervice.  'But  once  more  1  accept 

Jour  terms.     Ten  years  and  you  shall  becoms  t 
ero!* 

My  countenance,  I  conclude,  bow  began  to 
evince  tokens  of  incredulity ;  for  the  sttanger 
suddenly  exclaimed,  *You  do  not  believe  me  f~ 
"Would  that  /  too  could  be  incredulouj !  For  I 
swear  to  you  by  all  that  is  holiest  in  the  univene, 
from  the  moment  when,  on  the  faith  of  this  ays* 
terious  compact,  I  entered  the  army,  I  had  onlr 
to  plan  expeditions,  to  have  them  crowned  witk 
success  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation. 
Histery  is  at  hand  to  confirm  my  asseveratisat. 
My  name  was  again  an  assumed  one  ;  but  there 
was  no  illusion  in  the  provinces  it  was  my  fate 
to  attach  to  the  sovereignty  of  France  ', — in  the 
fortresses  which  ceded  to  my  beeiegement.— in 
the  redoubts  which  I  carried, — in  the  hannen 
which  1  brought  back  to  the  feet  of  my  king-— 
Tkete^  at  least,  were  real ;  and  these  •  jll  survive 
to  attest  all  I  have  been!' 

The  stranger  was  now  pacing  the  room  wiili 
impetuous  footsteps ;  and  as  I  contemplated  hH 
movements,  I  could  not  forbear  exclaimiafto 
myself.  'Who  on  earth  have  I  before  m*-  ?  ii  it 
Coigny  ? — is  it  Richelieu .' — or  can  it  be  Marshal 
'  Saxe  in  propria  persona  V 

Afier  striding  backwards  and  forwards  io  ■- 
lence  for  some  moments,  h«  suddenly  threw  him- 
self anew  into  the  seat  by  my  side. 

*Iago  assured  me,  during  the  intoxication  of 
my  military  triumphs,'  he  resumed,  *that  I  shoold 
soon  become  disgusted  with  the  fickle  breath  of 
popular  applause.  *  Sooner  or  later,'  pleaded  the 
nejro,  *you  will  begin  to  understand  that  nothinf 
is  really  important  that  has  not  a  real  value.  The 
positive, — the  tangible,  is  the  one  thing  needful.' 
And  he  was  so  far  justified  in  his  prognostics, 
tions,  that  I  actually  made  him  a  tender  et  fife 
additional  >ears,  on  condition  of  obtaining  tks 
command  over  enormous  riches.' 

'Aod  he  fuffiUedhia  part  of  the  compact!' 
cried  I,  with  a  scarcely  repressed  smile  of  incre- 
dulity. 

«  With  gold, — jewels, — houses, — lands, — all, 
— all  that  passes  with  mankind  under  the  name 
of  wealth,  did  he  endow  me,'  cried  my  compan- 
ion, clamping  bis  hands  with  frantic  emotion.^ 
'Nay,  when  I  rose  this  very  morning,  all  these 
were  still  my  own.  I  was  rich, — 1  was  great,' 
I  was  powerful !    I  said  now  to  my  soul,  take 
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tliiiitf  ease  !  I  was  bappy,— 1  had  ao  fears — no 
anxieties.  If  70a  donbt  mj  word,  inquire  of 
iago.  I  ago  will  be  here  present]  j,  and  confirm 
all  1  have  here  related.' 

1  shuddered  at  these  wild  assertions,  for  there 
was  something  terribly  real  in  thc^air  of  horror 
with  which  he  rushed  to  a  time-piece  on  the 
chimney-piece,  and  anxiously  ascertained  the 
hoor. 

*This  mornipg,  whenl  opened  my  eyes,'  he 
reaumed,  addressing  me  in  a  portentous  whisper, 
*1  found  myself  so  weak  and  dispirited,  that  1 
hastily  summoned  my  valet  de  ehambre  to  my 
assistance.  Merciful  rowers! — It  was  Iago  who 
appeared  in  his  place  !  My  soul  sunk  within  me 
as  he  accosted  me. 

*Tet  his  appearance,  you  say,  was  ever  the 
precursor  of  triumph  and  good  fortune,'  said  1, 
desirous  to  tranquilize  the  agitation  of  the  inva- 
lid. 

*I  asked  him  the  cause  of  my  sudden  illness,' 
continued  he, — *I  told  him  that  only  last  night  I 
retired  to  rest  in  perfect  health  !' 

*'Itis  not  siokaeFs, — it  is  death!*  replied  tlie 
negro,  with  his  usual  frightful  gnn,  *Surely  you 
are  prepared  .^' 

**For  death  f — at  mt  age  ?'  cried  I,  gasping  for 
breath. 

'^It  is  not  MT  fault  if  you  have  been  too  ttuch 
absorbed  in  your  personal  vanities  to  take  heed  of 
the  lapse  of  time,'  replied  the  negro,  with  a  bitter 
sneer.  'Providence  accor%led  you,  as  the  term 
of  your  natural  life,  exactly  threescore  years. — 
Toa  were  thirty  wben  we  first  entered  into  our 
engagements.' 

*»  Iago,*  cried  I,  anticipating  the  horrible  an- 
nouncement that  was  to  follow. 

**  And  during  the  five  ensuing  years,'  he  con- 
tinixed,  with  his  usual  fkcetious  insolence,  *you 
expanded  in  speoulstlons  an  extra  allowance  of 
five  and  twenty.  You  have  consequently  lived 
out  your  sixty  years.  You  will  find  me  tolera- 
bly correct  in  my  arithmetic ;  for  know,  that 
every  moment  sftbtracted  from  your  life,  is  ad- 
ded to  my  own ;  and  /,  at  least,  recognise  the 
value  of  human  existence  !' 

*'Such,  then,  was  tbe  motive  oi  your  pretended 
zeal  !*  cried  I  with  indignation. 

^'Greater  men  than  yourself  have  shown  them- 
selves  more  grateful,'  coolly  rejoined  the  negro: 
'Fabert,  for  Instance,  who  was  one  of  my  prote- 
ges, paid  me  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  his  re- 
putation.' 

^'laiquitous  monster  !*  cried  1,  'You  have  de- 
ceived me, — defrauded  me.' 

«*rf  ay,  nay,---vou  have  only  cheated  yourself  I ' 
replied  Iago.  'Uouot  upon  your  fingers,  and  you 
will  find  me  exact  in  my  balance.  Thirty-five 
yearis  of  real  existence,  and  twenty-five  expend- 
ed in  procuring  the  means  of  distinction  ; — total 
of  the  whole,  sixty !  Admit  that  you  have  lived 
your  day.    Prepare  for  immediate  dissolution.* 

■He  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  I  rush- 
ed towards  him,  and  clung  to  his  garments. 

**  Only  one  more  day  !'  cried  I ;  'only,  only 
one ! 

••Not  half  a  one,'  he  coolly  replied.  'Reflect, 
that  I  am  the  loser  of  every  minute's  grace  yo« 
obtain  !    Your  time  is  over.' 


<'An  hour—a  single  hour  !'  I  persisted — feel- 
ing the  powers  of  life  weakening  and  weakening 
as  I  spoke. 

**Hark  ye  !'  cried  the  negro,  pretending  to  be 
softened  by  my  earnestness — ^* You  have  hitherto 
negotiated  with  me  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  liberal 
treatment  is  due  te  you  in  return.  What  will 
you  gvi%  for  two  hours  of  the  life  you  now  ap- 
year  to  value  so  highly  ?' 

"Anything — everything!'  I  exclaimed;  for 
already  I  felt  my  blood  stagnating  in  my  veins» 
and  the  dews  of  death  rising  on  my  forehead. — 
'Willingly  will  I  sacrifice  all  the  fame  I  have 
achieved.  Take  my  gold — my  lands.  Life — life! 
— I  only  ask  for  the  breath  of  life  !' 

"You  only  ask  for  that  of  which  you  have  been 
so  prodigal !'  cried  the  negro,  with  a  horrible 
chuckle.  'But  see  how  tenilsr- hearted  I  am  grow- 
ing. I  accept  your  offer.  Live  till  evening. — 
But  remember  you  have  nothing  further  here 
or  hereafter  to  ofiTer  as  a  bribe.  At  sunset, 
therefore,  be  prepared  for  the  worst  ?' 

"So  saving,  he  lef^  me  !'  continued  the  stran- 
ger, wildly.  'He  left  me — ai;d  wben  we  meet 
again,  I  must  resign  myself  to  death — must 
cease  te  enjoy  the  breath  of  spring — the  harmo- 
nies of  nature — the  joys  of  life  and  love  !  Be- 
hold i*  he  continued,  dragging  me  to  the  window, 
and  pointing  to  a  group  of  ragged  peasants  trav- 
ersing the  parks — 'to-raorrow,  yonder  people 
will  be  inhaling  the  pure  breezes — will  be  sun- 
ned under  the  glowing  orb  of  Heaven — while^ 
for  nUf  all  will  be  at  an  end!  And  to  have  sac- 
rificed five  and  twenty  years  of  such  blessing 
— for  tbe  vain  acquirement  of  an  uncertain  re- 
nown ;  to  be  praised  by  those  1  know  not,  those 
whom  I  eare  not  to  know  !  Oh  !  what  a  price 
have  I  paid  for  that  which  is  in  itself  valueless ! 
What  prodigality !— what  waste !  But  why  lose 
the  few  moments  allotted  me  in  idle  murmurs  ! 
Let  me  rather  enjoy,  for  the  last  time,  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  of  triumphant  nature !' 

So  saying,  he  threw  open  the  windows  open- 
ing towards  the  park,  and  rushing  forth,  took  his 
way  towards  the  plantations.  While  watching 
his  precipitate  departure,  I  found  myself  touch- 
ed upon  the  shoulder )  and,  on  turning  round, 
found  a  grave  middle-aged  man,  wearing  the  in- 
signia of  the  St.  Esprit,  standing  beside  me.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  Due  de  C. 

'I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  offer  you.  Mon- 
sieur le  Chevalier,'  said  he,  'tor  the  inadvertence 
of  my  servants  in  leaving  you  exposed  to  an  in- 
terview with  my  unfortunate  brother ;  whose 
mental  infirmities  are  the  cause  of  his  seclusion 
in  this  retired  chateau,  and  of  my  annual  visit 
to  tbe  place.  It  wai  to  consult  a  physician,  cel- 
ebrated for  his  skilful  treatment  of  lunatics,  who 
is  on  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood,  that  I  last 
night  absented  myself  from  home.  1  have  now, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  bidding  you  wel- 
come; and  to-morrow  we  will  tske  our  depar- 
ture for  Versailles.  All  that  my  friendship  or 
recommendations  can  ensure,  to  trnrdm  forward- 
ing your  advaneement  in  life,  depend  upon! — 
The  enthusiastic  ambition  of  military  distinction 
expressed  in  the  letters  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving|from  yen,  excites  my  earnest  inter 
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eit  in  your  behalf.  To  saoh  views  the  timei  are 
highly  favorable.  Rapid  advanoemenU waits  yon. 
In  the  cenrse  of  ten  years,  or  so—* 

•2V»  years,  Monsienr  le  Due  ?'  w^s  my  invol- 
untary ejacnlation :  *ten  years  snbtracted  from 
the  sum  total  of  life  !  Pardon  me'.—Within  these 
walls  I  have  received  a  lesson  more  valuable  than 
even  the  patronage  you  thus  generously  promise. 
To-morrow,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Versaillap, 
I  retrace  my  steps  homewards!  Accept  my 
grateful  thanks — my  humble  apologies.  Fame 
has  lost  its  charm  in  my  estimation ;  since  I 
have  learned  to  recognise  the  value  of  human 
life,  and  the  costs  of  ambition  !' 

'This  is  my  brothei's  doing !'  cried  the  Duke, 
but  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  'The  sin- 
gular delusions  of  his  monomania  have  already 
more  than  once  sufficed  to  deter  young  aspirants 
of  my  acquaintance  from  embracing  a  public 
career.  But  is  it  possible  that  you  will  allow 
the  hallucinations  of  a  lunatic  to  influence  jou 
in  a  step  so  momentoos  ?* 


*  Wisdom  is  a  thmg  of  toe  pncions  a  4m% 
Monsienr  le  Due,*  replied  \  Ho  admit ilsf 
being  over-fastidious  in  exam^ing  its  onpM* 
All  we  have  to  do  is,  to  accept  saoh  IsssoH^wi 
be  thankful.' 

The  Due  de  C.  was  perhaps  not  •onfUk 
thus  easily  rio  of  one  of  tiie  aumeroiu  ciiia^ 
for  his  interest  at  court:  tor,  after  ^Mk 
hospitality,  he  suffered  me  to  return  boas  inl^ 
ont  further  remonstrance. 

Happy  journey — auspioioas  retnni !  Iftllii 
I  could  not  travel  too  rapidly ;  for  I  wu  «tn^ 
ing  to  the  bosom  of  my  family — ^the  aroi  otii» 
rietta. 

The  following  May,  I  had  nothhiftftM 
from  the  apparition  of^  the  black  maa.  Umif 
I  was  a  contented  country  gentleman  }  t^^fff 
husband  and  lather  !  The  price  of  fiuaskli* 
spired  me  with  a  due  appreciation  of  thsv^Mll 
human  life« 


[Written  for  the  Boston  Pfotion.J 
THE    LUCK    OF    EDENHALL—A    BALLAD. 

FROM  THX  OARMAir  OF  UBLAVO. 

BT  HKBTRT  W.  I«OBIGFBIiI«OW. 


OfEdenhall,  the  youthful  Lord 

Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call  j 

He  rises  at  the  banquet  beard, 

And  cnes  'mid  the  drunken  revellers  all, 

*'  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  EdeahaU  V 

The  builer  bears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  Seneschal, 
Takes  slow  from  iU  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking  glass  of  crystal  tall, 
They  call  it  The  Luck  of  EdeiAaU, 

Then  said  the  Lord  5  "  This  glass  to  praise, 

Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal ! 

The  gray-beard  with  trembling  hand  obeys ; 

A  purple  light  shines  over  all. 

It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edeahall. 

Then  speaks  the  Lord,  and  waves  it  light, 
**  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain-Sprite ; 
She  wrote  iniii  1/ this  gUui  4«th  fall 
FareweU  then,  O  Luek  of  EdenhaU! 

tt  'Twas  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  be 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall ! 
We  drink  deep  draughts  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 
Kling!  klang!  to  the  Luck  of  Edenhall!" 

First  rings  it  deep,  and  full,  and  mild, 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale  3 
'i  hen  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  wild  3— 


Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thonder't  M^ 
The  glorioos  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

"  For  iU  keeper  takes  a  race  of  nught,       \  ^ 

The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall  \ 

It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  right  \ 

Kling !  klaag !— with  a  harder  blow  ifattA    « 

WiU  I  try  the  Luck  of  Edenhall!"  ^ 

As  the  goblet  rmging  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  ^ ; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  flames  upstart; 
The  guests  in  dust  are  scattered  all 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword } 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall,  ^ 

Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthfld  LoK^ 
But  holds  in  his  haad  the  crystal  tall 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alooe, 
The  gray-beard  in  the  desert  hall. 
He  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeletan. 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall . 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall! 

"  The  stone  wall,"  sahh  he, "  doth  Wl  ai!*^ 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  foil 
Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride ; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  oTEdenhaD !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TUC  IMIIORTAL  PVTKR  COHCKIVKS  AITOTHXR 
8CHXMS  AND  THEN  STARTS  FOR  THE  MOSQUI- 
TO   SHORE. 

Up  to  this  point — nameljr,  the  departare  of  the 
Hondaras  paeket  with  liztj-five  eaii(f rants  on 
board,  McGre^r  had  cond acted  the  affair  with 
lach  oonsummate  ingenuity,  that  eren  the  sua- 
ptcioiM  of  George  had  been  lulled ;  but  when  on 
dining  with  His  Highness  immediately  afler- 
wmrds,  he  saw  the  oath  of  allegiance  administer- 
ed to  the  officers  about  to  embark  in  the  next 
▼easel,  and  noticed  the  peculiar  chuckle  of  Mo- 
Oreffor,  who  bad  on  that  occasion  taken  too 
moon  wine,  he  began  to  entertain  strong  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  His  Highnesses  motives  being 
honorable ;  still,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  he  went 
on  hoping  that  all  his  suspicions  were  baseless, 
and  acting  upon  his  original  conyiction  of  the 
noble  character  of  the  object  proposed. 

While  George  was  thus  sealouslj  engaged, 
and  just  before  the  Kennersljr  Castle — the  vessel 
appointed  to  follow  the  Honduras  packet — was 
leidy  to  sail,  he  was  visited  by  Weesense,  who, 
having  conceived  a  plan  for  removing  the  only 
objection  to  Mosqnitia  that  had  been  started  by 
penons  wishing  to  emigrate,  was  anxious  to 
eommonicate  the  nature  of  that  ulan  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  paUonage  or  the  Prince. 

*I  have  a  scheme,  Mr.  Julian,*  said  he,  on 
opening  the  subject,  «an  extraordinary  scheme, 
■ir* — a  scheme  which  will  render  the  Mosquito- 
shore,  sir,  a  paradise.* 

'Indeed !'    exclaimed  George;  <I  know,  of 


Donrse,  that  you  are  an  extremely  clever  person, 
but  I  should  scarcely  have  imagined  it  possi- 
ble!' 

*ril  prove  that  it  is,  sir ;  Ml  prove  it  to  de- 
monstration J  and  if,  when  1  prove  it,  you  will 
only  do  me  the  favor  to  introduce  me  to  His 
Highness  the  Prince,  I'll  stake  my  reputation 
that  I'll  make  your  fortune  as  well  as  my  own 
in  six  months!* 

'Well,  if  that  be  the  case,  t  shall  oertainly  ap- 
preciate its  value.' 

*Yoa  will,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  sore  that  you 
will.  I  only  thought  of  it  this  morning  do  you 
know,  while  in  fa^d !  It's  extraordinary  how 
these  things,  sir,  will  strike  a  man.  They  are 
like  poetic  images,  they'll  only  come  just  when 
they  please :  you  can't  force  them  and  try  all 
you  know ;  or  like  iViends,  farthest  off  when 
most  wanted.* 

'You  cannot,  at  all  events,  in  this  case  com- 
plain.' 

'That  is  the  thing,  sir — the  very  thing  which 
makes  it  so  fortanate  ! — the  fact  of  its  recurring 
to  me  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  is  what  I  look  at; 
and  the  moment  it  struck  me,  I  leapt  out  of  bed 
and  drew  up  the  prospectus  right  off.' 

'What!  is  it  then  to  be  a  rival  company  ?' — 
cried  George,  looking  as  if  the  idea  had  alarmed 
him. 

'No,  no,  no,  no ;  by  no  manner  of  means ;  I 
propose  to  act  in  concert ;  to  forward  your  plans, 
to  promote  your  views :  it  will  be  any  thing  but 
a  rival  company.* 

'Well,  that  indeed  alters  the  ease ;  but  wlut 
do  you  mean  to  sail  it  ?' 
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'Why,  ril  tell  ^on,  lir,  what  I  mean  to  call  it. 
Ton  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  Mosquito-shore,  or 
Mosquitia,  derived  its  Dame  from  the  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  which  sometimes  pretty  well  darken 
the  air,  and  which  bile  with  remarkable  seventy. 
Very  well.  Now  I've  looked  into  natural  his- 
tory, and  I  there  find  that  this  sort  of  thin^  is  ex- 
tremely unpleasant,  for  the  creatures  when  they 
dig  their  torks  into  you  lea?e  a  sort  of  poison 
benind,  which  induces  a  species  of  itehinjr  so 
peculiar,  that  you  are  halfinclined  to  scratch  the 
very  flesh  off  your  bones.  Very  well.  Now, 
impressed  with  the  conviction,  sir,  that  if  these 
fellows  were  effectually  served  out,  that  is  to 
■ay,  if  they  were  utterly  exterminated  from  the 
face  of  society,  it  would  be  of  great  national  im- 
portance, I  have  invented  an  elixir,  which,  in 
honor  of  the  Prince,  I  mean  to  call  the  Gregor- 
ian Specific,  composed  chiefly  of  asafcetida  and 
fin,  which  will  make  the  whole  swarm  so  blind 
runk,  that  they  will  instantly  set  to  and  fight 
among  themselves,  and  continue  to  fight  till  they 
drop.  Very  well.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  this, 
you  know,  into  full  operation,  I  propose  to  es- 
tablish a  company,  to  be  called  The  Imperial 
Poyaisian  Association  for  the  Total  Intoxication 
of  Mosquitoes,  Capital  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
in  two  hundred  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each  ;  and  according  to  my  calculation  the  thing 
will  yield  about  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  out  of 
which  I  should  say  it  would  be  as  well  to  stipu- 
late for  ao  annuity  of  five  thousand  pounds  for 
the  use  of  the  patent.* 

*Tes ;  that  of  course  would  be  as  well  -,  and 
the  shareholders  would  be  indeed  unreasonable 
to  complain.  But  suppose  there  are  no  mosqui- 
toes in  Poyais  at  all?'  - 

*Oh,  but  there  are  swarms  you  know.* 

*I  understand  not ;  but  if  even  there  be,  how 
do  you  mean  to  get  them  to  drink  this  elixir  ?* 

*Oh,  the  smell  is  enough,  sir ;  they  don't  want 
to  drink ;  you  have  only  to  impregnate  the  air 
with  the  seent.  I  have  tried  it  on  flies,  and  the 
effect  is  very  potent,  and  so  instantaneous,  that 
the  moment  they  sniff  it  they  cut  away  and 
■hake  their  heads  and  buzx,  and  pitch  into  each 
other,  and  feel  so  indignant ! — it  is  really  very 
amusing,  it  is,  indeed.' 

*Oh !  I  shouldn't  be  surprised ;  but  it  occurs 
to  me,  that  if  its  effects  be  so  fatal  to  them,  its 
value  will  be  very  inconsid^^rable  to  you ;  in 
other  words,  if,  as  yon  have  explained,  by  im- 

gregnating  the  air  you  can  get  them  into  such  a 
easUy  state  of  intoxication  that  they  will  set  to 
work  and  fiffht  until  all  are  destroyed,  it  is  clear 
that  after  tnat  there  will  be  none  to  destroy,  in 
which  case  your  annuity  will  not  be  worth 
much.* 

*Ah  !*  said  Peter,  biting  his  nails,  *I  see ;  I 
didn't  think  of  that.     But  it  is  a  specific  • ' 

*That,  of  course,  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  ;  but 
I  fear  you  are  not  an  fait  to  the  object  proposed 
by  the  inventors  of  specifics  in  general ;  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  you  are  net  aware  of 
tiiat  object  being  to  introduce  artificial  wants  in 
order  that  they  may  eventually  appear  to  be  real. 
It  would  never  do  for  them  to  effect  cures ;  No: 
their  aim  is  to  intoxicate  their  patients,  and  there- 
by to  loll  the  disease  for  a  time  in  order  that  it 


may  gain  greater  strength :  and  when  this  ctt 
be  constantly  done  by  specifics,  specifici  of 
course  are  in  constant  demand.  Now,  if  yoUf 
by  the  application  of  your  specific  could  so  in- 
toxicate mosquitoes  as  to  make  them  seem  detd 
for  a  time,  that  when  people  began  to  martel  at 
its  efiicacy,  they  might  rise  again  and  sting  tbem 
with  increased  vigor,  it  would  be  of  great  valoe 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  because  the  more 
they  consumed,  the  more  of  course  they  would 
require ;  but  depend  upon  it,  Peter,  be  who 
either  kills  er  cures  off  hand,  will  never  grow 
rich  by  inventing  specifics.' 

*I  see,  I  see,'  observed  Peter,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  enlightened.  *It  is'nt  a  bad  novc 
at  all,  and  it  strikes  me  that  if  the  elixir  weie 
weakened  a  little,  you  know,  it  might  have  that 
effect.' 

*So  it  might;  but  in  Poyais  McGregor  tells 
me  there  are  no  mosquitoes.' 

*Well,  certainly  he  oufht  to  know.  If  tliere 
are  none,  of  course  the  thing  falls  tothegroond, 
but  if  there  had  been  the  swarms  I  have  heaid 
that  there  are,  why  it  strikes  me  I  just  eoald 
have  ffiven  them  physic* 

*Take  my  advice,  Peter;  satisfy  yonnelf  oa 
the  point— -go  out  to  Poyais.' 

*Ijro  to  royais  ?* 

'Why  should  you  not  go .'  Ton  are  doing  bo 
good  for  yourself  here;  and  I  need  not  explain 
to  you,  Peter,  that  your  associates  are  not  of  the 
most  reputable  caste.  Be  a  man,  and  go  oet; 
I'll  get  you  a  good  berth.  It  may  enable  yon 
to  realise  an  honorable  fortune;  and  if  it  ahoald 
not,  it  can  do  yon  no  harm.' 

*  Well,  but  really  it  never  occurred  to  inr,  I 
never  even  dreamt  of  such  a  thing;  bnt  now, 
really  now,  would  you  recommend  me  to  goP' 

*I  most  certainly  should.' 

«Well;  bnt  leave— Well  that  wonldbe  a  start!' 

*Have  yon  any  very  powerful  attraction  belt, 
Peter.?* 

*Oh !  I've  no  attraction  at  all !  But  I  laj, 
though,  what  sort  of  swells  are  the  nativei?— 
eh  ? — they're  not  cannibals,  are  they  ?' 

*They  are  as  harmless  as  you  are,  Peter.' 

^Because,  von  know,  if  they're  all  fighting 
swells — ^not  that  I  can't  fight,  yon  know,  bat 
one  don't  always  like,  you  know,  to  be  in  hot 
water.' 

*I  understand.  But  you'll  find  them  all  ray 
pleasant  people.' 

«Well,  now  really  I  think  I  should  /Ow  tofo, 
do  you  know.  But  then  what  an  idea!— wnat 
would  tliey  all  say  ?' 

«Why  all  whom  von  allude  to  would  say  m 
were  a  fool,  merely  because  they  could  no  lon- 
ger make  a  fool  of'you.' 

'That's  true,  Mr.  Julian;  they  don't  treat  me 
well.  I  am  sure  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  aem 
them;  and  what  do  I  get  for  it .'  Nothing.  I'll 
go  !  But  then,  where's  all  the  money  to  oooe 
from  ?* 

'You'll  require  but  little.  How  much  haTt 
you  got?' 

'Tnree  shillings  and  all  told,  believe  me.' 

«I  don't  allude,  merely  allude  to  what  yoa  bsTt 
in  your  purse. 
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<AU  t  haire  In  my  pane  is  all  1  have  in  the 
world.' 

*Bat  hare  70a  no  meant  of  raiting  aoffioient 
for  anoatfit?' 

'None  whatever;  I  miffht,  perhaps,  borrow  a 
pound  or  so  of  CavenditD,  provided  I  kept  the 
tking  a  secret.  If  he  knew  that  I  intended  to 
leave  him,  I  shouldn't  be  able  ta  get  a  shilling.* 

*WeU,  but  how  do  you  manage  to  live?' 

«Oh— If  hy — I  don  t  know.  I  run  about  chief- 
ly for  him,  yon  knew — finding  out  people — get- 
ting hold  of  their  characters— ascertaining  what 
they  are  worth — whether  they're  of  the  right 
•ort  to  be  victimised,  and  so  on.' 

*  I  see ;  and  when  he  makes  a  hit  through  yoor 
instrumentalitv,  y-^u  have  a  present,  I  suppose, 
in  the  shape  of  a  per-centage  V 

*Ye9^  that's  it;  but  I  can't  get  much  out  of 
him.' 

*Wbjr,  it  would  not  answer  his  purpose  to 
make  you  independent  of  him,  Peter.' 

*But  he  might  be  a  little  more  liberal,  too.  I 
make  most,  however,  by  lending  my  acceptance.' 

^"Rj  accepting  bills  you  mean?' 

*Tes;  I  wUL  have  my  half  per  cent,  on  paper.' 

*Do  you  accept  many  bills  in  the  course  of  a 
year  ?' 

K>b, thousands  of  pounds'  worth!  I  don't 
know  exactly,  because  I  don't  k/s  p  any.  parties* 
lar  account;  but  I  should  say,  that  1  have  &^% 
thousand  pounds  worth  out  now.' 

'And  all  done  for  Cavendish  ?' 

'Oh,  no !  I  accept  bills  for  many  people — for 
any  body  in  fact     It  pays  nu  ' 

'A  bad  syvtem,  Peter— very  bad.' 

'But  what's  a  man  to  do  ?  -  he  must  live.* 

'Have  you  ever  tried  to  procure  any  reputable 
employment?' 

*Yes,  I've  tried;  but  it's  of  no  use  trying.  I 
never  hare  succeeded,  and  I  fear  I  never  shall. 
I'sft.  sick  and  tired  of  going  on  so,  that's  a  fact. 
I  only  wish  that  somethmg  woald  turn  up  to 
enable  me  to  cut  the  connexion.' 

'Is  it  really  your  with  to  do  so?  Tell  me 
candidly.' 

'It  is.  If  I  could  only  just  get  up  some  com- 
pany, some  new  association,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  by  which  1  could  get  even  barely  sufficient 
to  live  upon,  see  how  very  soon  I'd  shake  them 
off,  sir— that's  all.' 

'The  idea  of  get  ing  up  a  company  is  in  your 
case  out  of  the  question.  Bat  if  you  really  de- 
sire to  repudiate  the  system  with  which  yen  are 
connected,  a  fair  opportunity  presents  itself  now. 
Go  to  Poyais,  Peter !  Try  your  fortune  there. 
I'll  take  care  that  yon  shUl  have  a  respectable 
appointment,  and  I'll  give  you  a  free  psssage 
out.' 

'Well,  that's  very  kind,  though — very,  I  must 
say.  I  &el  much  obliged,  and  I'll  certainly 
think  about  it  seriously. 

'M%ke  up  yuur  mind  at  once,  Peter.  The 
Kennersly  Castle  sails  next  week;  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  go  out  with  her.' 

'  Well,  1  think  I  should  like  it;  but  the  n^oney, 
you  see — I  must  have  some  money — that  knocks 
it  all  on  the  head.' 

'Not  necessarily.  How  are  you  off  for 
clothes?' 


•Oh,  I've  got  plenty  of  clothes;  a  man  like  me 
can't  afford  to  be  short  of  clothes.' 

'Well,  then,  you'll  want  but  a  trifle,  which 
trifle  I'll  lend  you.    Now  what  say  you  ?' 

'It'll  be  such  a  start  !~The  idea  !— What 
w<mLd  they  say  ?' 

'Recollect,  Peter,  I've  no  interest  in  persuad- 
ing you  to  adopt  this  course.  I  do  it  solely  be- 
cause I  belie ?e  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
yourself,  and  feel  strongly  that  it  becomes  a 
nian  more  to  lead  those  who  have  gone  astray 
into  an  honorable  path,  than  to  denounce  them 
for  being  in  the  path  of  dishonor.' 

'  I  understand,'  observed  Peter,  'oh,  I  quite 
understand.  Well,  111  ffo!— I  will  go!  And 
I'll  not  say  a  syllable  to  Uiem  about  it.  I  know 
they'll  miss  me^ — ^that's  one  consolation.  And 
serve  them  right ;  they  have  not  treated  me  lib- 
erally at  all.  I  accept  your  offer,  Mr.  Julian. 
I'Uffeby  the  Kennersly  Csstle.' 

'  That  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  ?* 

'Firmly:  nothing  shall  shake  my  resolu- 
tion.' 

'If  you  have  no  wish  to  have  it  shaken,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  from  them.' 

'  Dej>end  upon  me,  sir,  I'll  not  go  near  them. 
Thev  imagine  that  1  can't  do  without  them:  we 
shall  see.  It  isn't  like  being  transported.  If  I 
don't  like  the  place,  I  can  return  when  I  please.' 

'  Precisely.  But  I  hope  you  will  find  it  too 
advantageous  to  return  until  you  have  realised 
a  fortune.  You  must  not,  however,  expect  to 
find  everything  quite  so  comfortable  on  going 
.out  ss  if  the  settlement  had  been  for  years  estab- 
lished.' 

'  Of  course  not!— that's  out  of  the  question.— 
But  the  thought  of  having  to  put  up  with  a  few 
inconveniences  at  first  shall  not  deter  me.  I'm 
resolved  to  go  :  aqd  I'll  send  a  letter  to  Caven- 
d  sh,  so  that  it  nay  reach  him  when  I  have 
started,  telling  him  a  little  of  my  mind.' 

'  In  that,  orconrse,  you  must  use  your  own 
discretion.  Bat  it's  clearly  understood  that  you 
go?' 

'  Oh,  nothing  shall  prevent  me  !' 

'  Very  well ;  then  call  upon  me  to-morrow ; 
and  in  the  interim  I'll  see  what  can  be  done. 
Ton  bad  better  come  early  in  the  morning.' 

Peter  promised  to  do  so,  and  left  in  high  spir- 
its. He  had  long  wished  to  shake  off  the  bonds 
by  which  Cavendish  had  hi  Id  him,  soul  and 
body  ;  but  had  never  been  able  to  summon  suf^ 
ficient  courage.  He  had,  indeed,  frequently 
tnrued  when  trampled  upon  by  the  tyrant  by 
whom  he  had  been  enslaved,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  become  phys'cally  and  morally 
enervated,  and  whose  aim  was  to  keep  him  con- 
tinually  poor ;  but,  on  receiving  some  apparent 
mark  of  favor— conferred  by  Cavendish  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy— his  irresolution  invari- 
ably prevailed,  and  he  sank  again  into  the  most 
abject  submission.  Nor  would  he,  had  any  ex- 
ertion on  his  part  been  required,  have  made  that 
exertion  even  in  this  case,  although  he  was  pre- 
pared to  endure  much  if  he  could  but  get  free 
from  the  degrading  state  of  slavery  in  which  he 
had  been  enthralled;  but  as  George  had  thus  of- 
fered to  de  everything  for  him,  as  he  had  prom- 
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iied  not  only  to  procare  an  appointment  and  to 
give  him  a  free  passage  out,  oat  to  lend  him 
whatever  money  he  might  immediately  require, 
the  case  was  altered  ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
at  once  to  go ;  and  heing  partially  conrcicus 
of  his  weakness,  kept  aloof  irom  Cavendish  alto- 
gether. 

On  calling  upon  George  in  the  morning,  ke 
found  that  he  bad  not  heen  forgotten  :  a  berth 
had  been  obtained  from  McGregor,  a  berth  in  the 
Customs,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  to  have  twelve  guineas  per  month, 
and  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of  land.  This  met  his 
views  precisely ;  and  he  felt  extremely  grateful 
to  George,  and  expressed  what  he  felt  in  warm 
terms.  He  had  nothing  to  do  then  but  to  pack 
up  his  clothes  and  20  on  board  ;  and  this  on  be- 
ing strongly  urged  by  George,  he  prepared  to  do 
forthwith,  without  seeing  his  former  associates, 
or  communicating  his  mtention  to  any  one  of 
them ;  and  when  the  Kennersly  Castle  sailed  at 
the  time  appointed,  George  saw  him  safely  off 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  emigrants,  the 
whole  of  whom,  although  they  shed  tears  freely 
on  starting,  were  inspired  with  the  most  lively 
hope. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

in    WHICH    OXORGX    ABAKDONS   THX    PBINCX. 

A  few  days  subsequently  te  the  sailing  of  the 
Kennersly  Castle,  and  while  George  was  giving 
instructions  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  ship  Skeen, 
the  third  vessel  bound  for  the  Mosquito-shore, 
Cavendish  honored  him  by  calling  at  the  office, 
ostensibly  in  order  to  inquire  most  affectionately 
after  his  health,  and  to  congratulate  him  cordially 
upon  the  signal  success  of  the  Poyais  specula- 
tion. 

*  Ah,  my  dear  fellow  !*  he  exclaimed  as  he  en- 
tered \  *  proud  to  see  you,  Mr.  Julian  !  proud  to 
see  you !  salubrious,  I  see !  never  saw  yon  look- 
ing so  well  in  all  my  life  !  Doing  the  trick  ? — 
eh  .'—all  regularly  regular .' — glad  of  it! — genius! 
safe  card  !  clever  thing ! — Artful ! — very.  Bye 
the  by,  do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  of 
Peter  V 

*  He  has  gone  to  Poyais,*  replied  George. 
•Gone  to    Poyais!'    exclaimed    Cavendish, 

blowing  out  his  cheeks  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
and  loo^ini?  ^  fitrce  as  a  man  of  his  weight  and 
size  couW  look.    *  Gone  to— what  Peter  ?— Poy- 

t  He  went  out  in  the  Kennerslv  Castle,'  said 
George,  with  the  most  perfect  calmness. 

*  May  the  Kennersly  Castle  sink  !*  cried  Cav- 
endish, clenching  his  fists,  and  letting  them 
drop  with  an  energetic  action. 

•Nay  •/  said  George,  *  that  is  a  most  unchar- 
itable wish.* 

*  Uncharitable,  Mr.  Julian !  From  henceforth 
1 11  not  know  the  word.  Why,  that  ftllow,  that 
■coundrel,  that  ungrateful  ingrate,  has  been  liv- 
ing upon  my  charity  for  years !  I  have  clothed 
him,  1  have  fed  him,  1  have  saved  him  from  rags 
and'starvation !— and  here's  my  return  \  From 
this  hour  ril  have  no  more  charity  in  me !    This 


is  all  you  get  for  keeping  &lfow8  from  itartiftg ! 
This  IS  gratitude,  this  is !  grateful  gratitude  !— 
Gone  to  Poyais ! — Oh !  1  shall  see  bim  yet— a 
beggar  ! — I  hope  I  shall — I'm  sure  of  it! — a  beg- 
garly beggar,  without  a  shoe  to  his  fiM>t,  or  anif 
on  bis  back.' 

While  Cavendish  was  thus  bursting  forth,  ni 
bouncing  about  the  room  in  a  passion  so  vehe- 
ment, that  as  the  perspiration  flowed  with  great 
freedom,  he  looked  like  an  over-fed  maniae, 
bent  upon  reducing  his  weirht  at  least  a  stoae. 
Geor^  sat  at  the  table  with  a  most  tranquil  air, 
enjoying  the  rich  scene  before  him.  Whei, 
however.  Cavendish,  who  really  did  display 
great  activity,  stopped  for  a  moment  %m  pant  fit 
more  breath,  Georse  quietly  inquired  if  he  bad 
Peter's  interest  at  heart:  and  in  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  Cavendish  declared  that  he  bad,  aid 
that  the  recreant  knew  it. 

•Why,  then,*  said  George,  'do  you  fi?el  so  an- 
noyed? Had  you  known  his  mtention,  you 
surely  would  have  had  no  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  advancement  V 

•What  right,  Mr.  Julian,  had  he  to  go  without 
naming  it  to  me  ?* 

•That's  a  point  I  must  leave  you  to  settle  with 
him.' 

•And  that  too,  at  a  time  when  he  knew  I  most 
wanted  him.  He  knew  it!  he  knew  thai  he 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  me  just  now.' 

•I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  aware  of  hk 
value.' 

•Aware  of  it!— No;  I  ^ould  think  not,  indeed, 
I  should  think  not.  No;  I  am  not  such  a  donkey, 
I  flatter  myself,  as  to  let  my  tools  know  their 
value.  Ifthev  did,  how  could  you  keep  them ! 
They'd  be  taking  the  very  br^  ont  of  your 
mouth !  Tou  know,  you  must  know,  as  a  man 
of  the  world  you  must  know,  the  policy  of  con- 
cealing their  value  from  them  !' 

•The  policy  I  believe  to  be  a  bad  one,*  said 
Geor^;  •my  impression  is,  that  you  have  an 
additional  hold  upon  a  man  who  knows  that  yo« 
appreciate  his  services  and  have  eonfidenoe  to 
him.' 

•That  maybe  your  impression,  Mr.  Julian; ex- 
perience has  taug*ht  me  the  reverse.  But  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  ouestion  is,  what 
right  had  he  to  go  without  speaking  to  me  ?' 

•I  don't  of  course,  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
answer  that  question;  but  I  never  supposed  that 
he  had  no  such  right.' 

•Never  supposea  it !'  echoed  Cavendish,  frown- 
ing ferociously,  with  the  view  of  alarming 
George.  'Do  you  mean  to  say  that  yon  never 
supposed  it  V 

•Do  1  mean  to  gay  that  1  never  supposed  it?' 
said  Georcre,  smiling  sarcastically;  •why  of 
course !  Was  he  bound  to  solicit  your  permis- 
sion— to  obtain  your  leave,  may  I  ask .' 

•He  was  !  But  is  it  possible  that  ytm  eo«ild 
have  countenanced  the  recreant — that  you  covdd 
have  encouraged  him  to  leave  ?' 

•I  not  only  encouraged  him  to  leave,  bat  I 

strongly  recommended  him  to  do  so,  and  had  it 

not  been  for  my  recommendation,  he  assuredly 

would  not  have  gone  at  all.' 

•And  what  was  your  object?'  said  Cavendish, 
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who,  like  the  whole  of  hit  caste,  was  eaiilj 
subdued  by  a  manly  straightforward  answer. 

*My  object,'  replied  George,  ♦was  to  serve 
him.  Perhaps  you  will  next  inquire  what  right 
1  had  to  do  that/ 

*You  are  a  tree  man,  sir;  he  was  not;  he  was 
bound  to  me  by  every  individual  tie  which  could 
bind  man  to  man.' 

'That  I  doubt.  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I 
doubt  it.  Tou  yourself  declared  that  yon  used 
him  but  as  a  tool;  and  that  your  polisy  was  to 
make  him  believe  tbat  he  was  valueless,  when 
his  services  were  in  reality  of  great  value.  1 
hate  ingratitude,  sir,  as  mucb  as  any  man  can, 
but  you  must  not  expect  men  to  be  grateful  for 
being  degraded.* 

4  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  Mr.  Ju- 
lian,* said  Cavendish,  pompously;  ♦Oh  dear  no, 
not  the  least  in  life.' 

*1  am  glad  to  hear  it— if  you  bad,  that  wish 
would  be  but  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent 
gratified.' 

*But  I  must  say,'  continued  Mr.  Cavendish, 
*ihat  I  consider  it  anything  but  the  ticket  to 
Tictimise  those  in  the  ring.' 

*If  you  explain  what  you  mean  in  intelligible 
language,*  said  George,  ♦!  don't  think  that  I 
shall  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.' 

•Well  then,  Mr.  Julian,  in  other  words,  let  me 
tell  you  that  you  have  acted  most  unfairly  in 
mmking  him  one  of  your  victims.' 

•One  of  my  victims !'  said  George,  smiling. 
•IHThat  I  have  done,  1  have  done  solely  with  a 
vLew  to  his  advantage.* 

♦Why,  what's  a  poor  fool  like  that  to  do  out 
there  when  the  bubble  shall  have  burst  ?' 
♦The  bubble— what  bubble  ?' 
*Why  this  Povaisian  bubble,  of  course.' 
*I  should  really  recommend  you,'  said  George, 
still  smiling,  ♦to  hold  none  of  the  shares.' 

^Hold  them  !  Tve  bought  and  sold  many  of 
course,  as  a  mere  matter  ol  business;  but  compel 
me  to  held  them,  and  1  wouldn't  give  twopence 
for  the  lot.' 

*And  you  d6  really  conceive  it  to  be  a 
bubble?' 

♦Conceive  it  to  be  one? — 1  know  it!  What 
else  can  it  be  ?  It'scleverly  managed,  of  course. 
Oh,  I'll  give  you  due  credit  for  that.' 

*WelI,  that  is  something;  1  beg  te  acknow- 
ledge the  compliment.  I  at  all  times  appreciate 
politeness.* 

«Of  course  you  know  nothing  about  its  being 
a  dodge?' 

♦It  is  sufficient  that  you  know;  at  all  events, 
sufficient  for  yourself.' 

♦You  are  certainly  a  clever  fellow,  Mr.  Julian; 
l*ve  always  said  that— an  out-and-out  clever 
iellow.' 

♦Again,  Mr  Cavendish,  I  thank  you.' 
♦You'd  make  almost  any  one  believe  that  you 
really  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  or  at  least 
that  you  fancied  it  all  on  the  square;  but  it  won't 
do,  you  know,  Mr.  Julian.' 
♦But  it  has  done.' 

♦For  many,  but  never  for  rae;  although  I  con- 
fess that  even  I  might  have  been  equally  deceiv- 
ed  if  the  thing  had  been  managed  entirely  by 


you.  And  that's  the  worst  of  having  a  fool  for  a 
confederate,  and  especially  such  a  fool  as  Mao 
Gregor.  Whose  money  does  he  fancy  men 
will  think  he's  spending  .^— where  does  it  all 
come  from  ^ — and  how  much  will  be  left  when 
he  has  had  his  full  swing  ?  The  thing  was  well 
grounded,  I  grant;  but  he's  a  fool— as  if  he  ex- 
pected people  never  to  open  their  eyes.* 

♦But  did  you  not  say,  just  now,  the  affair  had 
been  cleverly  managed?' 

4  did ;  and  so  it  has,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. It  must  have  been,  or  his  vanity  would 
before  this  have  spoiled  it.  But,  of  course,  the 
first  dividend  will  be  paid  ?' 

♦Why  surely,  you  know  ;  I  marvel  that  a  man 
who  knows  so  much  should  ask  me  that.' 

♦Of  course,  it  will,  though,  as  a  draw ;  and  a 
second,  too,  if  another  loan  can  be  raised  upon 
the  strength  of  it.  Ah,  Mr.  Julian,  you  should 
have  had  me  with  you.  We'd  have  made  it 
something ;  it's  a  clever  thing  murdered.' 

♦Then,  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  Peter's 
rather  in  for  it?' 

♦In  for  it !  If  he  should  ever  oome  back  at  all 
I  shall  see  him  come  back  barefoot;  and  1  shall 
glory  in  it.  Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure.  Oh,  I  shall  see  him  yei,  I  hope,  a 
ragged  beggar  in  tatters.' 

♦Well,'  said  George,  rising,  for  he  perceived 
that  Mr.  Cavendish  was  about  to  be  hot^  again, 
♦let  me  advise  you,  before  you  go,  to  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  Poyais  bonds.' 

♦DonH  alarm  yourself  at  all  on  my  account, 
Mr.  Julian ;  yon  may  safely  take  your  eath  that 
I  know  what^i  what  within  a  little.' 

At  this  moment  George  thought  of  bringing 
out  the  wine,  and  asking  Cavendish  to  £ink 
success  to  Peter ;  but  as  he  the  next  moment 
imagined  that  it  might  be  constroed  into  a  wish 
to  propitiate  the  man,  he  allowed  him  to  go  away 
empty. 

He  had,  however,  no  sooner  taken  his  depart- 
ure, than  George,  who  had  treated  the  matter 
lightly  in  his  presence,  sat  down  to  reflect  upon 
all  he  had  said  having  reference  to  Mac  Gregor. 
Who  supported  the  style  in  which  he  lived  ?— 
Whose  money  was  he  squandering  away? — 
These  questions  had  certainly  occurred  to  him 
before :  bat  the  suspicions  they  had  created  had 
always  been  removed  by  Mac  Gregor,  who  had 
made  him  believe  that  style  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  and  that  his  expenses 
were  comparatively  inconsiderable.  He  had, 
therefore,  gone  on  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month,  hoping,  until  he  felt,  whenever 
suspicions  arose,  that  they  would  prove  to  be 
baseless,  and  especially  as  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mac  Gregorys  intentions  had  ever  been, 
to  his  knowledge,  entertained  by  any  one  else; 
but  now  that  he  knew  that  doubts  were  enter- 
tained  by  ethers,  and  had  heard  them  unequivo- 
cally expressed,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  have 
the  honorable  designs  of  Mac  Gregor  proved 
before  he  consented  to  stir  another  step. 

Engaged  as  he  had  been  from  morning  till 
night  drawing  up  advertisements,  answering 
correspondents,  treating  with  contractors,  having 
interviews  with  those  who  wished  to  emigrate. 
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and  so  on,  he  had  had  no  time  to  attend  to  tho 
acounti ;  nor  had  he  in  fact  felt  it  to  be  necei- 
•arj  for  him  to  do  so,  they  having  from  the  com- 
mencement been  plaoed  under  the  sole  super- 
intendence of  Mac  Gre^r ;  bat  feeling  it  now 
to  be  essential  to  the  defence  of  his  own  repu- 
tation that  he  should  enter  into  those  accounts 
minutely,  with  the  view  of  proving  beyond  all 
dispute,  whether  the  doubts  which  he  and  others 
entertained  were  well  founded  or  not,  he  resolv- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  businesS|  to 
have  the  whole  matter  placed  fkirly  before  him. 

Having,  by  an  immediate  reference  to  his 
booas,  obtained  the  balance  between  the  receipts 
and  the  expenditure  as  far  as  he  had  been  con- 
cerned, he  lost  no  time  in  having  a  private  in- 
terview with  Mae  Gregor,  who  ominously  lock- 
ed up  his  books  as  George  entered. 

*Well,Mr.  Julian,*  said  he,  extending  his  hand. 
*And  how  are  things  going  on  ?  Well  as  usual? 
Any  thing  new  ?* 

*  Ves,*  replied  George,  •!  have  heard  a  report, 
which  to  me  is  quite  new.' 

'Indeed!  What  is  it? — any  thing  affecting 
u«!' 

'Deeply ;  or  one  which  will  afiect  us  deeply  if 
it  be  not  at  once  checked.  It  is  said,'  continued 
George,  looking  intently  at  Mac  Gregor,  '  that 
the  Poyais  speculation  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  ^  swindle/ 

«Pooh!— Absurd,  Mr.  Julian !— Absurd  !  it 
cannot  affect  us,  sir.—All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
treat  it  with  contempt.* 

*It  is  a  report,'  said  George,  *  which  must  not 
be  treated  with  contempt :  we  must  at  least  have 
the  means  at  our  command  of  proving  it  to  be 
unfounded.' 

*  Well,  we  have  these  means  at  our  command! 
Bui  why  should  we  heed  a  report  so  absurd, 
v'!it<n  the  public  in  eeneral,  including  thebond- 
li   .  i  r«,  are  satisfied?* 

M  ...!  public  in  ffeneral,  including  ^he  bond- 
b  i  i  rs,  believe  that  yon  have  private  resour- 
c   . ' 

^c>iill  harping  on  the  subject  of  my  expendi- 
ture, Mr.  Julian !  Have  I  not  proved  to  you 
agaiu  and  again,  that  it  is  not  a  titlM  of  what  it 
appears  to  be  ?' 

*It  is  true  you  have  told  me  so  again  and  again, 
but  have  given  no  proof.' 

*Is  not  my  word  of  honor  sufficient?* 

'Whatever  confidence  men  of  business  may 
have  in  each  other,  they  depend  for  security 
more  upon  figures  than  upon  honor  It  is  not 
to  be  said  that  a  man  doubts  the  honor  of  his 
partner  because  he  may  wish  to  refer  to  books 
which  are  in  that  partner's  keeping.* 

<Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Julian,  that  yon  wish 
to  refer  to  my  books  '' 

•Certainly,  that  is  my  wish,  not  onlv  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself  that  there  exists  no  foundation 
for  this  report,  but  that  I  may  be  in  a  position  to 
check  it.' 

'Are  you  not  now  in  a  position  to  check  it  ?' 

•I  am  not.' 

'Then  leave  it  to  me,  Mr.  Julian.  I'll  check 
it.* 

'But  how  ?• 


'By  treating  it,  sir,  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
serves.* 

'That  will  not  be  effectual :  the  thin^  most  be 
proved.* 

'Let  the  onusof  proof  rest  with  them.' 

'And  run  the  risk  of  having  all  confidence  in 
VLs  destroyed  ?' 

'If  the  report  should  gain  ground,  what  have 
we  to  do  but  to  meet  the  charge  by  a  plain,  di- 
rect, and  positive  denial  ?* 

'  Which  we  can  do  fairly — and  with  truth?* 

'  Have  you  any  doubt  on  the  subject?' 

'  I  Anoe,  McGreffor!  I  will  notminoe  the  mat- 
ter, nor  will  I  suTOr  pseudo-delicacy  to  stand 
between  me  and  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  du- 
ty as  a  man.  I  have  doubts ! — doubts  which,  if 
confirmed,  will  induce  me  to  abandon  this  pro- 
ject on  the  mstant;  but  if  they  be  removed,  no 
man  shall  adhere  to  you  more  firmly  than  I  wiH: 
I'll  go  hand  in  hand,  heart  and  soul  with  you, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.' 

'Then  be  assured,  Mr.  Julian,  that  these 
doubts  have  no  real  foundation.' 

'  Of  that  I  must  be  assured.' 

'  And  being  assured,  let  us  continue  to  go  on 
as  we  began,  in  mutual  confidence,  and  bril- 
liant success,  sir,  will  be  sure  to  crown  our  e^ 
forts.  But  come  !  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine 
together,  and  drown  this  business  in  eternal  ob- 
livion.* 

'  Ton  spoke,*  said  George,  '  of  my  being  as- 
sured: let  me  but  be  assured,  and  in  oblivion  all 
doubts  on  the  subject  shall  be  drowned ;  but  1 
cannot  be  assured  bv  a  word.' 

'  Tou  are  a  droll  fellow,  Julian  ! — a  very  droU 
fellow  ;  but  I  respect  you  the  more,  because  I 
know  that  you  have  a  most  excellent  heart. — 
But  come,  come,  we  mustn  t  have  any  more  to 
say  on  this  subject.  It  will  look  like  a  quarrel ; 
and  you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  should  wish  to  have  any  misunder- 
standing :  we'll  therefore  say  no  more  about  it 
Will  you  dine  with  me  to-day  ?' 

'  I  will  on  one  condition.' 

'  Nonsense  about  conditions !  The  fhct  is,  we 
must  go  home  together,  and  spend  a  merry  eve- 
ning. 

'Shall  we  be  alone?* 

'  Why  no,  we  shall  not  be  exactly  alone. — 
There  will  be  Colonel  James,  Captain  Johnson, 
Lieutenant  Scoles,  and  several  others ;  but  they 
are  all  splendid  fellows ! — you  will  be  delights 
ed.* 

'  Well,  then,  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  my- 
self perfectly,  let  us  see  exactly  how  we  stand. 
It  can  all  be  done  in  a  very  few  minutes.  In  the 
first  place,  bow  much  have  you  got  at  the  bank- 
er's?' 

'  Of  what  possible  importance  can  that  be, 
now.' 

'  It  is  of  importance,  McGregor,  that  I  should 
know.' 

'  Absurd  !  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  Tou  have,  I  am  sure,  quite 
enouffh  to  attend  to  already.  Leave  that  to  me, 
Mr.  Julian;  I'll  manage  that.  Come, come!  we 
must  say  no  more  about  it.' 

'  McGregor,  you  have  no  objectioB  to  let  me 
see  the  banker's  book?' 
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*  OfajectioB ! — What  poMible  objection  can  I 
hMver 

*  Surely  none: — theiefore,  at  ence,  let  me 
•eeit.* 

'  But  it  hai  not  been  made  ap  for  some  daye.* 
'  Well,  that  will  be  of  little  importance :  jon 

haTe  not  had  occasion  to  draw  much  since  the 

Kennersly   Castle  sailed :  let  us  see  how  we 

stood  when  it  was  last  made  up.' 
*■  Mr.  Julian,'  said  McGregor,  with  a  mi^stie 

air,  *■  have  you  any  desire  to  insnlt  me  ?' 

*  None  wnatever,'  replied  George ; '  but  I  must 
be  satisfied  on  this  one  point.* 

*  1  do  not  recognise  your  right  to  knew  how 
much  I  have  at  the  banker's.' 

*You  do  not !  Mao  Gregor,  at  our  very  first 
interview  you  pledged  me  your  honor  as  a  man, 
that,  throughout  this  affair,  your  adherence  to  a 
strictly  just  course  should  be  firm ;  that  you 
would  not  on  any  point  deceive  me ;  and  that, 
as  fkr  at  least  as  1  might  be  concerned,  your 
conduct  should  be  eharaeterised  by  candor. — 
flovs  you  forgotten  that  pledge  ?' 

*NoI' 

*Then  why  net  redeem  it?' 

^Because  I  think  it  monstrous  that  you  should 
come  to  me  and  say.  *  Show  me  your  banker's 
book !  I  doubt  your  honor  and  the  honesty  ef 
yoiar  intentions !  I  believe  yon  to  be  a  scoun- 
drel !  a  swindler !  satisQr  me  instantly  that  you 
are  not!' ' 

*  Ale  Gregor !'  said  George,  firmly,  'these  were 
not-  my  words.  But  put  what  construction  you 
may  upon  my  demand,  torture  it  as  you  please, 
it  is  my  demand  still.' 

*But  what  right  have  you  to  make  it  ?  All 
yon  have  to  do  is  to  manage  the  bonds,  the  cor- 
respondence, the  emigrants,  the  advertisements, 
snd  BO  en,  and  to  deduct  your  expenses  from  the 
receipts.  Continue  to  (K>  that,  Mr.  Julian,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.' 

'But  I  will  not  leave  the  rest  to  you,  and  still 
be  connected  with  you.  I  have  a  right,  an  in- 
dbputable  right  to  know  whether  your  designs 
are  strictly  honorable  or  not.  It  is  a  point,  Mc- 
Gresper,  upon  which  I  tDtU  be  satisfied !  and  one 
word,  one  single  word  will  be  sufficient  to  afford 
me  nil  the  satisfaction  1  demand.  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  let  me  see  hew  yon  stand  at  the 
banker's?' 

*Ton  have  no  right  to  ask  it !' 

'Waving  now  all  considerations  having  refer- 
ence to  my  right,  will  you  show  me  the  banker's 
book?' 

•Not' 

'Then  I  am  satisfied.  McGregor,  you  have 
deceived  me !  I  feel  that  you  have  !  1  am  sure 
of  it !  Where  is  your  boasted  honor  now .' — 
Shame,  McGregor  ! — shame !  Take  back  the 
paltry  bauble  you  gave  me.  To  night,  sir,  the 
ottkce  shall  be  permanently  closed,  and  no  more 
from  this  hour  will  /  have  to  do  with  His  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Povais !' 

'Ton  had  better  reflect,  Mr.  Julian,  upon  the 
step  vou  are  about  to  take  ' 

'1  have,  McGregor,  sufilciently  reflected :  al- 
though my  words  are  warm,  my  judgment  is 
•ool :  although  I  feel  most  indignant  at  having 
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been  deceived,  that  feeling  does  not  interfere 
with  my  discretion.' 

'But  yon  have  no  proof  of  having  been  de- 
ceived ! 

'It  is  abundantly  proved  by  your  refusal  to  pro- 
duce the  book  in  question.  What  objection 
could  you  possibly  have  if  yonr  designs  were  in 
reality  just  ^  No,  McGregor,  I  was  a  fool  to 
confide  in  yon  at  all,  bat  haying  now  discovered 
my  folly,  1*11  no  longer  be  a  party  to  a  pfojeet 
so  base.  I  leave  you ;  and  I  do  so  with  the  ut- 
most scorn,  net  alone  because  /  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  because  you  have  deluded  these 
poor  wretched  emigrants,  mined  their  prospects 
and  blighted  their  every  hope.' 

'Beware  how  you  proceed,  Mr.  Julian !  Let 
me  advise  you  to  beware !  Ton  wuau  to  shot  up 
the  office  ?^ 

'I  do.' 

•Doit!— at yeur  peril!' 

'At  my  peril !'  echoed  George,  oontemptuone- 
ly ;  'In  less  than  ten  minutes  the  office  will  be 
closed !' 

He  then  left  McGregor,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  the  office  was  closed,  and  having  made 
all  thus  secure,  he  and  Fred  went  to  call  upon 
Bull. 

On  their  way  McGregor's  carriage  dashed 
past ;  but  they  did  not  return :  they  proceeded 
direct  to  Bull's  office^  and,  having  ascertained 
that  he  had  just  gone  on  'Change,  they  went 
there  and  saw  him.  They  had  scarcely,  how- 
ever, spoken  a  word  on  the  subject  before  Mc* 
Gregor  made  his  appearance,  when,  as  George 
expressed  a  wish  to  avoid  him.  Bull  was  seized 
in  an  instant  with  so  violent  a  tremor  that  he  was 
almost  unable  to  stand. 

'Bu-bu-bu-but,*  said  he,  'what  does  it  mean  ' 
I  am  alarmed,  I  am — yerj  much  alarmed.  Dear 
bless  my  life— come  along,  come  along ;  dear 
me,  though,  come  along  back  to  the  office.' 

To  the  office  they  accordingly  returned,  and 
when  the  clerk  had  informed  them  that  Mc- 
Gregor had  been  there,  and  had  been  told  that 
Gkorge  had  just  gone  on  'Change,  they  went 
into  Bull's  private  room,  whereGeorge  at  once 
explained  the  substance  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
and,  in  doing  so,  threw  poor  Bull  into  a  state 
of  excitement  the  most  painful  that  can  well  be 
conceived. 

'1  am  ruined,  my  dear  boy,  mined !'  he  cried, 
trembling  piteeusly  as  the  big  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  'Nothing  can  save  me  now — noth- 
ing—nothing.     Fifty    bonds— five      thousand 

pounds  gone  forever  !  —  lost !  — utterly  lost ! 

What  am  I  to  do^what  can  I  do— what  shall  I 
de  ?  Ruination  stares  me  in  the  &ce  ! — starva- 
tion!— madness!' 

'Hush !'  cried  George,  whe  at  this  moment 
heard  McGregor's  voice  in  the  outer  office.  'Be 
calm ! — trust  to  me  ! — do  net  despair !' 

The  clerk  now  entered  to  announce  McGreg- 
or, who  immediately  afterwards  appeared,  trem- 
bling with  almost  as  much  violence  as  Bull  him- 
self. 

'Well,  Mr.  Julian,'  said  he,  'so  you  have  car- 
ried your  threat,  I  find,  into  execution.' 

'1  have"  retulrned  George,  with  his  usual  firm- 
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*And  you  do  not  intend  to  0pen  the  office  to- 
morrow ?' 

*I  do  not.* 

*May  I  ask  what  your  next  step  will  be  ?' 

*That  will  depend  upon  circnmatances,  entire- 
ly' 

*Will  it  be  to  destroy  the  specnlation  ?* 

*The  lame  answer  will  equally  apply.  I  cun 
do  it,  McGregor.  1  need  not  explain  how.  It 
is  sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  i  can.' 

*And  what  will  you  ffain  by  it  ?  I  could  not 
have  supposed  it  possible,  Mr.  Julian;  I  could 
not  hsTO  believed  that  your  disposition  was  re- 
Tengefiil.' 

*Nor  is  it.* 

•Then  why  can  we  not  go  on  pleasantly,  as 
heretofore  r 

^Because,  McGregor,  I  feel  that  you  have  base- 
ly deceived  me.* 

*Do  not  be  rash,'  interposed  Bull,  tremulous- 
ly, *donot,  pray  do  not  be  rash.* 

*Tou  mistake  me,*  returned  George,  *I  am  not 
rash.* 

*What,  if  I  have  been  extravagant,*  said  Mc- 
Gregor, 'it  has  been  solely  with  the  view  of  giv- 
ing eclat  to  our  proceedings.  You  jump  at  con- 
clusions, Mr.  Julian.  However,  to  pcove  to  you 
that  /  am  not  vindictive,  here's  my  hand.  It 
will  be  better  for  all  concerned  that  we  forget 
what  has  passed,  and  go  on  again  as  usual.* 

*Ye8,  yes!  that's  just  my  opinion,*  said  Bull; 
«it  will  be  better  for  all,  it  will,  infinitely  better.' 

*I  have  been  deceived  once,*  said  George;  *I 
think  that  quite  sufficient. 

'Butit  mustn't  get  wind,  my  dear  boy,*  rejoin- 
ed Bull;  *it  will  be  ruination— it  mustn't  get 
wind.* 

4t  must  and  shall  be  known,  and  that  imme- 
diately, too,  if  the  condition  I  have  to  propose 
be  not  complied  with.' 

«What  is  that  condition?'  inquired  McGregor. 

« That  the  bonds,  held  by  Bull,  be  Uken  back 
at  the  cost  price,  and  a  cheque  for  the  amount 
given  at  once.* 

*And,  if  I  refuse  to  do  this,  yon  will  blow  the 
whole  afl&ir,  and  thus  involve  your  own  friend 
without  giving  him  the  slightest  opportunity  of 
selling  ?' 

*Oh,  you  will  not  do  that,'  exclaimed  Bull ; 
«dear,  you  will  not  do  that — I  shall  be  ruined, 
my  dear  boy,  ruined.* 

•ril  no  longer,*  said  George,  *be  a  pvrty  to 
the  sale  of  that  which  I  know  to  be  valueless. — 
Ton,  McGregor,  would  han^  a  man  for  uttering 
the  counterfeit  representative  of  a  shilling, 
knowing  it  to  be  a  counterfeit,  and  yet  you 
would  have  Bull  pass  these  bonds  at  their  nomi- 
nal value,  conscious  of  their  being  of  no  value 
at  all.' 

<But  ruination  stares  me  in  the  face,*  cried 
Bull,  ^consider  that.' 

>If,*  said  McGregor,  *I  take  these  bonds  back, 
will  you  rejoin  me '' 

«Tes,  do,*  urged  Bull,  *my  dear  boy,  do;  for 
my  »ake  do— pray  do !' 

«No!'  replied  George,  Til  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  a  transaction  so  disgraceful. 

«Will  you,  then,  consent  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject  ?* 


*Te8,  yes,  be  will,*  cried  Bull,  '111  goarantse 
that  he  will ;  I'll  answer  for  it — will  yoo  not?* 

•For  your  sake,*  replied  George,  •!  will.' 

•I  knew  he  would.  Didn*t  I  tell  you  so  ?— I 
knew  it.  Here  they  are,  here  they  are ;  fifty  of 
them — count  them  yourself,  but  they  are  all  eer- 
rect,  all  quite  correct.  Here*s  the  price,  here, 
von  see  here ;  I  only  want  you  to  take  them 
back  for  a  time,  yen  know,  for  a  time — ^yoa  and 
I  shall  have  other  transactions,  we  shall-  yoa 
know  it's  only  to  satisfy  him.* 

*I  feel,*  said  McGregor,  »tha*  I  can  tr««t  yoa, 
although  you  cannot  trust  me.* 

•/have  never  deceived  youy  *  McGregor,*  re- 
plied George. 

•Well,  well,  never  mind  now,*  cried  Bull, 
trembling  with  impatience ;  •we'll  settle  that 
by-and-by,  we  will.  One  thing  at  a  time ;  yes, 
there— come  now,  let*s  arrange  this  first ;— yes, 
it  can  make  no  difference  to  you — you  can  sell 
them  in  the  market,  you  know,  somebody  else 
wi'.l  have  them — ^you  won't  lose,  you  won*t; — 
fifty  of  them— fifty,  you  find  fifty  ?' 

McGregor  made  no  reply,  but  drew  a  eheqfoe 
for  the  amount ;  and  having  dene  so,  inquired 
who  were  Bull's  bankers. 

•Don't  cross  it — please — thank  you!*  cried 
Bull;  <yef— don't  cross  it- yes— that  wiUdo, 
nicely.* 

•Tou  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  1  have  even  m 
much  in  hand  ?* 

•Oh,  by  no  means !     Oh  dear,  not  at  all !' 

•You  had  better  present  it  at  once,  and  be 
satisfied.* 

•Bless  my  life,  no — unless  you  wish  it  !* 

•Oh,  it  matters  not  to  me.* 

•Yes — exactly.  111  do  as  you  desire  ;  yes, 
Frederick,  my  dear  boy,  just  run,  yes,  there- 
bring  it  short,  you  know  short.  Be  quick !'  he 
energetically  whispered,  having  pushed  Fred 
fairly  out  of  office.  •Run  like  lightning  all  the 
way  there  and  back — like  Ugktmng.* 

•And  now,  Mr  Julian,*  said  McGregor,  •I  pre- 
sume that  all  connexion  between  us  is  at  an 
end?* 

»lt  is,*  replied  George. 

•Have  you  any  objection  to  give  up  the  offies 
to  me  ?* 

•No.  I  shall  be  there  in  the  morning  st 
eleven ;  and  when  the  accounts  have  been  ar- 
ranged, which  can  be  done  in  an  hour,  I  wa;^ 
my  nands  of  the  whole  affair :  you  can  then  have 
possession  if  you  please.* 

•And  can  nothing  induce  you  to  rejoin  me  .'* 

•Nothing  !* 

•Very  well.  Ism  sorry  for  it ;  but  must  do 
the  best  I  can.' 

'But,  but,  but,'  stammered  Bull,  who  had 
been,  up  to  that  moment,  half  dead  with  sus- 
pense; *when — when  do  you  think  you  shall 
hear  from  Poyais  ?' 

•Do  not  be  alarmed,  Mr.  Bull,*  said  McGregor, 
who  saw  that  the  question  was  put  to  detain 
him,  •I  shall  not  leave  until  your  messenger  re- 
turns.* 

George  smiled,  but  all  were  silent  until  Fred 
came  in,  when  McGregor  perceiving  that  Boll 
was  quite  satisfied,  coldly  withdrew. 
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<I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  led  this  house  last 
night  and  has  absconded  we  know  not  where. 
He  had  lefl  a  letter  for  Maior  M'Shane,  which  I 
have  this  day  delivered  to  him,  acquainting  him 
with  the  unpleasant  circumstance.* 

*Bolted,by  all  that's  clever  !'  said  the  second 
personage  to  the  first,  who  looked  ver/  much 
surprised  and  confounded. 

*Tou  really  astonish  me,  ray  dear  Sir,*  replied 
the  first  person,  whom  the  reader  will  of  course 
recognise  to  be  Fumess ;  *  that  a  lad  brought 
up  by  me  in  such  strict  moral  principles,  such 
pious  feelings,  should  have  tsken  such  a  step, 
18  to  me  incomprehensible.  Major  M'Shane,  I 
think  you  said,  lives  at ?* 

*Major  M*Shane  lives  at  No.  —  in  Holbom,* 
replied  the  schoolmaster. 

*And  the  lad  has  not  gone  home  to  him  V 

*No,  he  has  not ;  he  lefl  a  letter,  which  I  took 
to  Major  M'Shane  ;  but  I  did  not  break  the  seal, 
and  am  ignorant  of  the  contents.' 

4  am  stupified  with  grief  and  vexation,*  repli- 
ed Fumess,  *  and  will  not  intrude  any  lenger. 
Bless  the  boy  !  what  can  have  come  of  him  r 

So  saying,  Fumess  took  his  departure  with 
the  peace-ofiicer,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  a 
warrant  which  he  had  taken  out  to  secure  the 
person  of  our  hero. 

M'Shane  heard  the  schoolmaster's  account 
without  in*erraption,  and  then  said,  *I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  person  who  has  called  upon 
you  will  pay  me  a  visit ;  oblipre  me,  therefore, 
by  describing  his  person  particularly,  so  that  I 
may  know  bim  at  first  sight.' 

The  schoolmaster  gave  a  most  accurate 
description  of  Furness,  and  then  he  took  his 
leave. 

As  the  eating-house  kept  by  Mrs.  M'Shane 
had  a  private  door,  Fumess  (who,  as  M'Shane 
had  prophesied,  came  the  next  afUmoon,)  af- 
ter having  read  the  name  on  the  private  door, 
which  was  not  on  the  eating-house,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Chequers,  imagined  that  it 
was  an  establishment  apart,  and  thought  it  advis- 
able to  enter  into  it,  and  ascertain  a  little  about 
Major  M  Shane  before  he  called  upon  him.  Al- 
though M'Shane  seldom  made  his  appearance 
in  the  room  appropriated  for  the  dinners,  it  so 
happened  that  be  was  standing  at  the  door  when 
Furness  entered  and  sat  down  in  a  box,  calling 
for  the  bill  of  fare,  and  ordering  a  plate  of  beet 
and  cabbage.  M'Shane  recognised  him  by  the 
description  given  of  him  immediately,  and  re- 
solved to  make  his  acquaintance  incog.,  and  as- 
certain what  his  intentions  were  ;  he  therefore 
took  his  seat  in  the  same  box,  and  winking  to 
one  of  the  girls  who  attended,  also  called  ror  a 
plate  of  beef  and  cabbage.  Furness,  who  was 
anxious  to  pump  any  one  he  might  fall  in  with, 
immediately  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
Major. 

*  A  good  house  this.  Sir,  and  well  attended,  ap- 
parently ?' 

*Tes,  Sir,'  replied  M'Shane;  *  it  is  considered  a 
Tery  good  house.* 

*Do  you  frequent  it  much  yourself.^' 

^Always,  Sir;  I  feel  much  interested  in  its 
success,  replied  M'Sbane ;  *for  I  know  the  lady 
who  keeps  it,  well,  and  have  a  high  respect  for 
h-r.' 


*Isaw  her  as  I  passed  br — a  fine  wommn.  Sir ! 
Fray  may  I  ask  who  is  Major  M*Shaxie,  who  1 
observe  lives  in  the  rooms  above  ?' 

*  He  is  a  Major  in  the  army,  Sir — now  on  half- 
pay.' 

*  Do  you  know  him  V 

'Remarkably  well,'  replied  M'Shane;  «he*sa 
countryman  of  mine.' 

*He's  married.  Sir,  I  think.'  1*11  trouble  yoi 
for  the  pepper.* 

*He  is  married.  Sir,  to  a  very  amiable  wo- 


<Any  family.  Sir?* 

*Not  that  1  know  of;  they  have  a  young  pro- 
tege, I  believe  now  at  school, — a  boy^  they  call 
Joey.* 

4ndeed!  how  very  kmd  of  them ;  really,  now, 
it's  quite  refreshing  to  me  to  see  so  moeh  good- 
ness of  heart  still  remaining  in  this  bad  world. 
Adopted  him,  I  presume  ?' 

*1  really  cannot  exactly  say  that ;  I  know  that 
they  treat  him  as  their  own  child.' 

*Have  you  seen  Major  M^Shane  lately,  Sir  V 

*Saw  bun  this  morning.  Sir,  just  afler  he  got 
up.* 

'Indeed  !  This  is  remarkably  good  ale.  Sir— 
will  you  honor  me  by  tasting  it  ?' 

•Sir  you  are  very  kind  ;  but  the  ^t  is,  I  nev- 
er drink  malt  liquor.  Here,  girl,  bring  a  hatf> 
pint  of  brandy .  1  trust.  Sir,  you  will  not  refuse 
to  join  me  in  a  glass,  although  I  cannot  venture 
to  accept  your  polite  offer.'- 

Furness  drank  off  his  pot  of  ale,  and  made 
ready  for  the  brandy,  which  had  been  officrad  bim; 
M'Shane  filled  his  own  glass,  and  then  handed 
the  decanter  over  to  Furness. 

*1  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  good 
health.  Sir,'  said  M'Shane.  'Ton  are  from  the 
country,  I  presume ;  may  1  inquire  from  what 
part.'' 

•I  am  from  Devonshire ;  I  was  formerly  head 

of  the  Grammar  School  at ;  but.  Sir,  my 

principles  would  not  allow  me  to  retain  my  situ- 
ation ;  rectitude  of  conduct,  Sir,  is  abaolotely 
necessary  to  the  profession  which  inculcates 
morality  and  virtue,  as  well  as  instruction  to 
youth.  Sir.  Here  is  to  our  better  acquaint- 
ance, Sir.' 

*Sir,  to  yours;  I  honor  your  sentiments. — 

By  the  powers !  but  you're  right,  Mr. 1  beg 

your  pardon — but  1  don't  catch  your  name  ex- 
actly.' 

•Fumess,  Sir;  at  your  service.  Tes,  Sir,  the 
directors  of  the  foundation  which  I  presided 
over,  I  may  say,  with  such  credit  to  myself^  and 
such  advantage  to  the  pupils  under  my  care, 
wished  to  make  a  job, — ^yes.  Sir — of  a  charity  ;  I 
could  not  consent  to  such  deeds,  and  1  resign- 
ed.' 

•And  you  have  been  in  London  ever  since'* 

•No,  Sir ;  I  returned  to  the  small  village  of 
Grassford,  where  1  set  up  a  school,  but  circum- 
stances compelled  me  to  resign,  and  I  am  now 
about  to  seek  for  employment  in  another  hemi- 
sphere ;  in  short,  I  have  an  idea  of  going  ont|to 
New  South  Wales  as  a  preceptor.  I  under- 
stand they  are  in  great  want  of  tuition  in  that 
quarter.' 

•I  should  think  so,*  replied  M*Shane;  «and 
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tbejr  bate  a  gitni  deal  to  anlearn  as  well  as  to 
learn.' 

*1  speak  of  tke  junior  branches — ^tbe  scions  or 
offsets,  I  may  saj— born  in  the  colony,  and  who. 
I  irust^  will  prove  tljat  crime  is  not  hereditary. 

'Well,  I  wish  yoa  lack, sir,*  replied  M 'Shane; 
*^ou  most  obliffe  me  by  taking  another  glass, 
lor  1  never  shall  be  able  to  finish  this  decanter 
myself.' 

4  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  your 
company,  Sir.' 

As  the  reader  is  well  aware  that  Furness  was 
an  intemperate  man,  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  that 
he  ac«:epted  the  offer ;  and  before  the  second 
glass  was  finished,  the  ale  and  brandy  had  begun 
to  have  the  efi^t,  and  he  had  become  very  com- 
municative. 

*What  was  ihe  village  which  you  stated  you 
had  resided  in,  lately.  Sir  ?'  inquired  M  Shane. 

•  The  village  of  Grassford.' 

*There  is  something  1  recollect  about  the  vil- 
lage ;  let  me  see — something  that  1  read  in  the 
newspapers.  1  remember  now — it  was  the  mur- 
der of  a  pedler.* 

*  Very  true.  Sir;  such  a  circumstance  did  take 
place ;  it  was  a  dreadful  affair — and,  what  is 
more  strange,  committed  by  a  mere  child,  who 
absconded.' 

'Indeed  !  What  was  his*  name  ?' 

'Rushbrook,  Sir;  h's  father  was  a  well-known 
poacher — a  man  who  had  been  in  the  army,  and 
bad  a  pension  for  wounds.  There  is  an  old 
sajring.  Sir,  of  high  authority — 'Bring  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.'  1  instructed  that  boy.  Sir,  but,  alas! 
what  avails  the  instruction  of  a  preceptor  when 
a  father  leads  a  child  iotoevil  ways?' 

'That's  the  truth,  and  no  mistake,'  replied 
M* Shane.  'So  the  boy  ran  away.'  Tes  ;  1  re- 
collect now.^  And  what  became  of  the  father?' 

'  The  father.  Sir,  and  mother  have  since  left 
the  village,  and  gon*i  nobody  knows  where.' 

'Indeed  !  are  yuu  sure  of  that.'' 

'Quite  sure.  Sir ;  for  I  was  most  anxious  to 
discover  them,  and  took  great  paias,  but  with- 
oat  success.' 

'What  did  the  people  say  thereabouts .'  Wat 
there  no  suspicion  of  the  father  being  implicat- 
ed?' 

'1  do  not  think  there  was.  He  gave  evidence 
at  the  inquest,  ana  so  did  I,  Sir,  as  you  may  sup- 
po8c»,  most  unwillingly  ;  for  the  boy  was  a  favor- 
ite of  mine.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir — ^you  say 
you  are  acquainted  with  Major  M'Shane,  and  s^w 
him  this  morning:  is  the  interesting  little  boy 
vou  speak  of  as  under  his  protection  new  at 
home  or  still  at  school  ?' 

'1  really  cannot  positively  say,'  replied  M'- 
Shane ;  «but  this  is  not  holyday-tiraes.  Come, 
Sir,  we  must  not  part  yet ;  your  conversation  is 
too  interesting.  You  must  allow  me  to  call  for 
•ome  more  brandy;  poor  as  lam,  I  must  treat 
myself  and  you,  too.  I  wish  I  knew  where  I 
could  pick  up  a  little  money  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  cash  begins  to  run  low.' 

Furness  was  now  more  than  half  drunk. — 
'Well,  Sir,'  said  he,  '1  have  known  money 
picked  up  without  any  difficulty  ;  for  instance, 
aow,  sappose  we  ibould  fall  in  with  Ihia  yeong 


rascal  who  committed  the  murder ;  there  is  £200 
offered  for  his  apprehension  and  conviction.' 

'1  thought  as  much,'  muttered  M'Shane ;  'the 
infernal  scoundrel ! — 1  suspect  that  you  will  find 
him  where  you  are  ^ing  to,  Mr  Furbish ;  he's 
got  that  fiir  by  this  tmie. 

'Between  you  and  I,  I  think  not.  Sir.  My 
name  is  Furness,  Sir — 1  beg  your  pardon — not 
Furbirfi.'  «/         F- 

'Why,  you  do  not  think  he  would  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  remain  in  the  country  ailer  such  an 
act?' 

'The  wicked  are  foolish.  Sir,  as  well  as  others,' 
replied  Furness,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose, 
and  looking  very  knowingly. 

'That'i  truth,  Sir.  Help  yourself;  you  drink 
nothing.  Excuse  me  one  minute ;  ril  be  back 
directlv.' 

M'Shane  left  the  box  for  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain to  bis  wife  what  he  was  about,  and  to  give 
time  for  the  liquor  to  operate  upon  Furness. — 
As  he  expected,  he  found,  on  his  return,  that 
Furness  had  finished  his  glass,  and  was  more 
tipsy  than  when  he  left  him. 

The  conversation  was  renewed,  and  M'Shane 
again  pleading  his  poverty,  and  his  wish  to  ob- 
tain money,  orought  out  the  proposal  of  Fur- 
ness, who  informed  him  that  he  had  recognised 
the  protege  of  Major  M*  Shane  to  be  the  identi- 
cal Joseph  Rushbrook;  that  the  boy  had  abscond- 
ed from  the  school,  and  was  concealed  in  Major 
M' Shane's  house.  He  concluded  bv  observing, 
that,'  as  he  was  so  intimate  with  the  Major,  it 
weuld  be  very  easy  for  him  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  offered  him  £oO  as  bis  share  of  the  reward, 
if  he  would  assist  him  in  the  boy's  capture.  It 
was  lucky  for  Furness  that  M'Shane  was  sur- 
rounded by  others,  or  in  all  probability  there 
would  have  been  another  murder  committed. — 
The  Major,  however,  said  he  would  think  of  it, 
and  fell  back  in  deep  thought;  what  he  was 
thinking  of  was,  what  he  should  do  to  punish 
Furness.  At  last  an  idea  came  into  his  head  ; — 
the  rascal  was  drunk,  and  he  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  another  house;  where  they  might 
find  the  Major,  and  he  would  present  him.  Fur- 
ness consented,  and  reeled  out  of  the  box;  M'- 
Shane, although  he  would  as  soon  have  touched 
a  viper,  controlled  himself  sufficiently  to  give 
Furness  his  arm,  and  leading  him  down  by  two 
or  three  back  courts,  he  took  him  into  an  ale- 
house where  there  was  a  rendezvous  for  enlist- 
ing marines  for  the  navy.  As  soon  as  they  were 
seated,  and  had  liquor  before  them,  M'Shane 
spoke  to  the  Sergeant,  tipped  him  a  ^iaea,  and 
said  he  had  a  good  recruit  for  him,  if  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  enlist.  He  then  introduced  the 
Sergeant  as  the  Major,  and  advised  Furness  to 
pretend  to  agree  with  him  in  everythinif.  The 
Sergeant  told  long  stories,  clapped  Furness,  who 
was  now  quite  intoxicated,  on  the  back,  called 
himajr)lly  fellow,  and  asked  him  to  enlist. — 
'Say  yes,  to  please  him,'  said  M'Shane  in  his 
ear.  Furness  did  so,  received  the  shilling,  and 
when  he  came  to  his  senses  the  next  day,  found 
his  friend  had  disappeared,  and  that  he  was  un- 
der an  escort  for  Portsmouth.  All  remonstran- 
ces were  unavailing;  M'Shane  had  fee'd  the 
Sergeant,  and  had  promised  him  a  higher  fee  not 
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t»  let  Furness  off;  and  the  latter,  havinff  but  a 
few  •hillinffs  in  his  pocket,  waa  compelled  to 
■ubrait  to  hif  ft.te. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN    WHICH   OUR   BXBO   AGAIN    FALLS   IH     WITH 
AN    OLD    ACqUAINTAKCK. 

For  nearly  two  years  Joey  had  filled  his  situa- 
tion as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  Mrs. 
Chopper.  'He  certainly  did  not  find  himself  al- 
ways in  the  humor  or  the  disposition  for  busi- 
ness, especially  during  the  hard  winter  months, 
when,  seated  aJmost  immovably  in  the  boat  dur- 
ing the  best  portion  of  the  day,  he  woaM  find 
his  fingers  so  completely  dead,  that  he  cbuld  not 
hold  his  pen.  But  there  is  no  situation  under 
any  of  the  powers  that  be  that  has  not  some  draw- 
back. People  may  say  that  a  sinecure  is  one 
that  has  not  its  disadvantages ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case — there  is  the  disgrace  of  holding  it.  At 
all  events,  Joey's  place  was  no  sinecure,  for  he 
was  up  early,  and  was  employed  the  whole  of 
the  day. 

Nancy ,^ the  young  woman  we  hav^  introduced 
to  our  readers,  had  contracted  a  flfreat  regard  for 
our  hero,  ever  since  his  offering  her  his  mon^y, 
and  Joey  was  equally  partial  to  her,  for  she  pos- 
fessed  a  warm  heart  and  much  good  feeling ; — 
she  would  very  often  run  up  stairs  into  Mrs. 
Chopper's  room,  to  talk  with  the  old  lady  and 
to  see  Joey,  and  would  then  take  out  her  tbimble 
and  needle,  examine  his  clothes,  and  make  the 
necessary  repairs. 

*I  saw  you  walking  with  little  Emma  Phillips, 
Peter,'  said  Nancy ;  *  where  did  you  come  to 
know  her  ?* 

*I  met  her  in  the  road  the  day  that  I  eame 
dewn  to  Gravesend.' 

*Well,  I'm  sure  !  and  do  you  speak  to  every 
young  lady  you  chance  to  meet  ?' 

*No ;  but  I  was  unhappy,  and  she  was  very 
kind  to  me.' 

*She's  a  very  sweet  child,  or  rather,  I  can  only 
say  that  she  was,  when  I  knew  her.* 

*  When  did  you  know  her  V 

'Four  or  five  years  ago ;  I  lived  for  a  short 
time  with  Mrs.  Phillips ;  that  was  when  I  was  a 
good  girl. 

«Tes,  indeed,  Nancy,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

*Why  aint  you  good,  now,  Nancy?'  replied 
Joey. 

'Because '  said  Nancy. 

'Because  why  ?' 

'Because  I  am  notffood,'  replied  the  girl ;  'and 
now,  Peter,  don't  ask  any  more  questions,  or 
you'll  make  me  cry.  Heigho !  I  think  crying 
very  pleasant  now  »nd  then  ;  one's  heart  feels 
fresher,  like  flowers  afler  the  rain.  Peter,  where 
are  your  father  and  mother  ?* 

'I  don't  know ;  I  left  them  at  heme.' 

'Tou  left  them  at  home !  but  do  you  never 
hear  firom  them  ?  do  you  never  write  ?*    <» 

'No.' 

•Bat,  whv  not .'  I  am  sure  they  have  brought 
you  up  well.  They  must  be  veiy  good  people, 
are  they  not?' 


Joey  could  not  answer ;  how  could  he  saj  that 
his  father  was  a  good  man  after  what  had  pass- 
ed ? 

'You  don't  answer  me,  Peter ;  don't  you  love 
your  father  and  mother  dearly  ^' 

'Tes,  indeed  I  do ;  but  I  must  not  write  to 
them.' 

'Well,  I  must  say  there  is  something  about 
Peter  and  his  parents  which  1  cannot  under- 
stand, and  which  1  have  often  tried  to  make  him 
tell,  and  he  will  not,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper.  'Poach- 
ing aint  such  a  great  crime,  especially  in  a  boy. 
I  can't  see  why  he  should  not  write  to  hie  fkther 
and  mother,  at  all  events.  I  hope,  PeUr,  you 
have  told  me  the  truth.' 

'I  have  told  you  what  is  true  ;  but  my  father 
was  a  poacher,  and  they  know  it ;  and  if  they 
did  not  punish  me,  they  would  him,  and  trans- 
port him  too,  if  I  gave  evidence  against  him. 
which  1  must  do,  if  put  to  my  oath;  I've  told 
you  all  I  can  tell ;  I  must  not  tell  of  &ther, 
must  I?' 

'No,  no,  child ;  I  dare  say  you  are  right,*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Chopper. 

'Now,  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell  me,  Peter,'  said 
Nancy,  'for  I  can  guess  what  has  taken  place ; 
you  and  your  father  have  been  out  poaching, 
there  has  been  a  scuffle  with  the  keepers  and 
there  has  been  blood  shed ;  and  that's  the  rea- 
son why  you  keep  out  of  the  way.  Aint  I 
right?' 

'Tou  are  not  fiir  wrong,'  replied  Joey ;  'but  I 
will  not  say  a  word  more  upon  it.' 


»And  I  won't  ask  you,  mv  little  Peter ;  there, 
"  shall  have  a  peef 
the  window,  for  its  very  close  here,  Mrs, 


that's  done,  and  now  1 1 
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Nancy  threw  the  window  open  and  leaned  out 
of  it,  watching  the  passers-by.  'Mercy  on  us ! 
here's  three  soldiers  coming  up  the  street  with  a 
deserter  handcuffed,'  cried  she  'Who  can  it  be' 
he's  a  sailor.  Why,  I  do  believe  it's  Sam  Oxea- 
ham,  that  belongs  to  the  Thomas  and  Bfarv,  of 
Sunderland.    Poor  fellow !    Yes,  it  is  him. 

Joey  went  to  the  window,  and  took  his  stand 
by  the  side  of  Nancy. 

'What soldiers  are  those?'  inquired  he. 

'They're  not  soldiers  after  all,'  replied  Nancy ; 
'they  are  jollies — a  sergeant  and  two  privates. 

'Jollies!  what  are  they.'' 

'Why,  marines,  to  be  sure.' 

Joey  continued  looking  at  them  until  they 
•assed  under  the  window,  when  Nancy,  wfaio 
nad  a  great  disgust  at  anything  like  arbitrary 
power,  could  not  refrain  from  speaking. 

'1  say,  master  Sergeant,  you're  a  nice  brave 
fellow,  with  your  twe  jollies.  D*ye  think  the 
young  man  will  kill  you  all  three,  that  you  must 
put  the  darbies  on  so  tight  ?' 

At  this  appeal  the  sergeant  and  privates  look- 
ed ap  at  the  window  and  laughed,  when  they 
saw  such  a  pretty  girl  as  Nancy.  The  eyes  o£ 
one  of  the  privates  were,  however,  soon  fixed  on 
our  hero's  face,  and  deeply  scrutinising  it,  when 
Joey  looked  at  him.  As  soon  as  Joey  recognis- 
ed him,  he  drew  back  from  the  wind«w,  p^  as 
death,  the  private  still  remaining  staring  at  the 
window. 

'Why,  what*s  the  matter,  Peter?'  said  Naney; 
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^what  makea  you  look  so  pide  ?  do  yon  know 
that  man  ?' 

'Yea,'  replied  Joey,  drawing  hia  breath,  *  and 
lie  knowa  me,  I*m  afraid.' 

•Why  do  yon  fear?'  replied  Nancy* 

•See  if  he's  gone,'  aaid  Joey. 

•Yea,  he  haa ',  he  haa  gone  up  the  atreet  with 
the  aergeant)  but  erery  now  and  then  he  looka 
back  at  thia  window ',  but  perhapa  that's  to  aee 
me-* 

•Why,  Peter,  what  harm  can  that  marine  do 
you  ?'  inquired  Mra.  Chopper- 

•A  gr<;at  deal ;  he  will  nerer  be  quiet  until  he 
haa  me  taken  up,  and  then  what  will  become  of 
my  poor  father  ?'  continued  Joey,  with  the  teara 
running  down  hia  cheeka. 

•Giye  me  my  bonnet,  Peter.  I'll  aoon  find 
out  what  he  m  afleri'  aaid  Nancy,  leaying  the 
window.  She  threw  her  bonnet  on  her  head, 
^Md  ran  down  alaira. 

Mrf .  Chopper  in  Tain  endeaTored  to  comfort 
•ux  hero,  or  make  bim  explain— he  did  nothing 
bat  ait  mournfully  by  her  aide,  thinking  what  he 
bad  beat  do,  and  expecting  every  minute  to  hear 
the  tramp  of  Furnesa  (for  it  waa  he  who  had  re- 
eogniaed  Joey)  coming  up  the  ataira. 

^Mra.  Chopper,*  at  laat  aaid  Joey,  •!  muat  leaTO 
you,  I'm  afraid ;  I  waa  obliged  to  lea¥e  my  for- 
mer frienda  on  thia  man*a  account.' 

•Leave  me,  boy !  no,  no,  you  muat  not  leare 
me — how  could  I  get  on  without  you  ?' 

•If  1  don't  leave  you  myself,  1  ahall  be  taken 
op,  that  ia  certain ;  but  indeed  I  hare  not  done 
wrong — don't  think  that  I  have.' 

•I'm  aure  of  it,  child;  you've  only  to  aay  ao, 
and  I'll  believe  you;  but  why  should  he  care 
about  you  ?' 

•He  lived  in  our  village,  and  knowa  all  about 
it ;  he  gave  evidence  at-^^* 

•At  what,  boy  ?' 

•At  the  time  that  I  ran  away  from  home ;  he 

firoved  that  I  had  the  gun  and  bag,  which  were 
bund.' 

•Well,  and  auppose  you  had ;  what  then  ?' 

•Mra.  Chopper,  there  waa  a  reward  ofSend^  and 
he  wanta  to  get  the  money.' 

•O,  1  aee  now — a  reward  offered ;  then  it  muat 
be  aa  Nancy  aaid ;  there  waa  blood  abed;'  and 
IVf  ra.  Chopper  put  her  apron  up  ta  her  eyea, 

Joey  made  no  anawer.  After  a  few  minntea' 
ailence,  he  rose,  and  went  into  hia  room  where 
be  alept,  and  put  hia  clothea  up  in  a  bundle. — 
Having  ao  done,  be  aat  down  on  the  aide  of  the 
bed  ana  reflected  what  waa  the  courae  he  ought 
te  puraue. 

Our  hero  waa  now  aizteen,  and  much  inereaa- 
ed  in  atature;  he  waa  no  longer  a  child,  although, 
in  heart,  almoat  aa  innocent.  Hia  thou|^ta 
wandered— he  yearned  to  aee  hta  father  and 
motherland  reflected  whether  he  mii;ht  not  ven- 
ture back  to  the  village,  and  meet  them  by  stealth; 
be  thought  of  the  M'Sbanea,  and  imagined  that 
he  mighi  in  the  aame  waj^  return  to  them  ;  then 
little  £mma  Fhilipa  rose  in  hia  imagination,  and 
bia  fear  that  be  might  never  aee  her  again;  Cap- 
tain O'Djnahue  waa  at  laat  brought  to  hia  recel- 
lection,  and  he  longed  to  be  once  more  with  him 
inRuaaia;  and,  laatly,  he  reviewed  the  happy 


and  contented  life  he  had  lately  led  with  his 
good  friend  Mra.  Chopper,  and  how  aorry  he 
ahottld  be  to  part  with  her.  Afler  a  time  he 
threw  himaelf  on  hia  bed,  and  hid  hia  fiu:e  in  the 
pillow ;  and,  overcome  with  the  exceas  of  hia 
feelinfirt,  he  at  laat  fell  aaleep. 

In  the  meantime  Nancy  had  followed  the  ma- 
rines up  the  street,  and  saw  them  enter,  with 
their  prisoner,  into  a  amall  public*houae,  where 
ahe  waa  well  known ;  ahe  followed  them,  spoke 
a.  few  kind  worda  to  the  aeaman  who  had  been 
apprehended,  and  with  whom  ahe  waa  acquaint* 
ed,  and  then  aat  down  by  Fumeae  to  attract  hia 
attentien. 

Fumeas  had  certainly  much  improved  in  hie 
appearance  aince  he  hacf  (much  againat  hia  will) 
been  serving  hia  Majeaty.  Being  a  tall  man,  he 
had,  by  drilHng,  become  pi  rfectly  erect,  and  the 
puniahment  awarded  to  drnnkenneaa,  aa  well 
aa  the  difficulty  of  proenring  liquor,  bad  kept 
him  from  hia  former  mtemperanoe,  and  hia  health 
had  improved  in  conaeqiience.  He  had  been 
more  than  once  brought  up  to  the  gangway  upon 
hia  firat  embarkation,  but  latterly  had  conducted 
himaelf  properly,  and  waa  in  expectation  of  be* 
ing  made  a  cornoral,  fer  whien  aituation  hia  ed- 
ucation certainly  qualified  him.  On  the  whole, 
he  waa  now  a  fine-looking  marine,  Klthough  juat 
aa  unprincipled  a  acoundrel  aa  ever. 

•Well,  my  pretty  laaa,  didn't  1  aee  you  looking 
out  ef  a  window,  just  now  ?' 

•To  be  aure  jrou  did,  and  yon  might  have  heard 
me  too,'  replied  Nancy ;  •and  when  I  aaw  auch 
a  handaome  fellow  aa  you,  didn't  I  put  on  my 
bonnet  in  a  hurry,  and  come  afler  you  ?  Wh^ 
ahip  do  you  belong  to?' 

•The  Mara,  at  the  Nore.' 

•Well,  I  abeuld  like  to  go  on  board  ef  a  man- 
of-war.    Will  you  take  me?' 

•To  be  aure  I  will;  eome,  have  a  drink  ol 
beer.' 

•Here'a  to  the  jolliea,'  aaid  Nancy,  putting  the 
pewter  pot  to  her  lipa.  •When  do  you  go  ea' 
board  again  ?' 

•Not till  to-morrow;  we've  caught  onrbird„ 
and  now  we'll  amuse  ouraelvea  a  little.  Eto  you 
belong  to  this  place  ?' 

•Yea,  bred  and  bom  here ;  but  we  hardly  ever 
aee  a  man-of-war ;  they  atay  at  the  Nore,  or  go^ 
hiifher  up.' 

^ancy  did  all  ahe  could  to  make  Fumeaa  be« 
lieve  ahe  had  taken  a  feney  to  him,  and  knew 
too  well  how  to  aucceed.  Before  an  hour  had 
paaaed,  Fumeaa  had,  aa  he  thought,  made  every 
arrangement  with  her,  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  good  fortune.  In  the  meantime  the 
beer  and  brandy  went  round,  even  the  unfortu- 
nate captive  was  persuaded  to  drink  with  them, 
and  drown  reflection.  At  laat  Fumeas  said  to 
her,  •Who  waa  that  lad  that  waa  looking  out  oi 
the  window  with  vou  ?    Waa  it  yonr  brother  ?* 

•My  brother !  bless  you,  no.  Ton  mean  that 
acamp  Peter,  who  goea  in  the  bumboat  with  old 
mother  Chopper.* 

•Does  he  ? — well  I  have  either  aeen  him  before 
or  some  one  like  him.' 

•He's  not  of  our  town,'  replied  Nancv ;  *b% 
came  here  about  two  yeara  ago,  nobody  xn^fra 
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where  firom,  and  has  been  with  Mrs.  Chopper 
ever  since.' 

*Two  years  ago,*  muttered  Famess,  *that*« 
just  the  time.  Come,  ^rl,  take  some  more 
beer.* 

Nancy  drank  a  little  and  put  down  the  pot. 

« Where  does  Mrs.  Chopper  live.'*  inquired 
Furness. 

^Where  you  saw  me  loeking  out  of  the  win- 
dow,' replied  Nancy. 

«And  the  boy  lives  with  her?  I  will  oall  np* 
on  her  by-and-bre.* 

«Tes,  to  be  sure  he  does ;  but  whr  are  yon 
talking  so  about  the  boy  ^  Why  don  t  you  talk 
to  me,  and  tell  me  what  a  pretty  girl  I  am^  for 
I  like  to  be  told  thaU* 

Furness  and  his  comrades  continued  to  ca- 
rouse, and  were  getting  fast  to  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation; the  sergeant  only  was  prudent;  but 
Furness  could  not  let  pass  this  opportunity  of 
indulging  without  fi^ar  of  punishment.  He  be- 
came more  loving  towards  Nancy,  as  he  became 
more  tipsy,  when  Nancy  who  cajoled  him  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power,  again  mentioned  our  hero; 
and  then  it  was  that  Furness,  who  when  inebri- 
ated could  never  hold  a  secret,  first  told  her  that 
there  was  a  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
and  that  if  she  would  remain  with  him,  they 
would  spend  the  money  together.  To  this  Nan- 
cy immediately  consented,  and  offered  to  assist 
htm  as  much  as  she  could,  as  she  had  the  en- 
trance into  Mrs.  Chopper's  house,  and  knew 
where  the  lad  slept.  But  Nancy  was  determin- 
ed to  gain  more  firoui  Furness,  and  as  he  was 
BOW  pretty  far  gone,  she  proposed  that  they 
should  take  a  walk  out,  for  it  was  a  beautiful 
evening.  Furness  gladly  consented.  Nancy 
again  explained  to  him  how  she  should  manage 
to  ^et  Joey  into  her  power,  and  appeared  quite 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  there  being  a  reward, 
which  they  were  tb  obtain;  and  finding  that 
Furness  was  completely  deceived,  and  that  the 
iresh  air  had  increased  his  inebriety,  she  then 
persuaded  him  to  confide  to  her  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  reward  offered  for 
our  hero's  apprehension.  She  then  learned  what 
bad  occurred  at  the  inquest — Joey's  escape — his 
being  again  discovered  by  Furness — and  his  sec- 
ond escape  from  the  school,  to  which  he  had 
been  put  by  the  M' Shanes. 

*And  his  father  and  mother,  where  are  they  ? 
When  I  think  of  them,  1  must  say  that  I  do  not 
much  like  to  assist  in  taking  up  the  boy.  Poor 
people,  how  they  will  suffer  when  they  hear  ot 
it!  Really  I  don't  know  what  to  say,'  contin- 
ued Nancy,  biting  the  tip  of  her  finger  as  if  hes- 
itating. 

*  Don't  let  them  stop  you,*  said  Furness ;  *they 
wiU  not  be  likely  even  to  hear  of  it;  they  left 
the  village  before  me,  and  no  one  knows  where 
they  are  gone.  I  tried  to  find  out,  my  self,  but 
could  not  It's  very  clear  that  they're  gone  to 
America.' 

indeed  !'  said  Nancy,  who  bad  put  the  ques- 
tions because  she  wished  to  give  Joey  some  in- 
formation relative  to  his  parents;  *gone  to  Amer- 
ica, do  you  say  V 

*Yes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  for  1  lost  ail 
trace  of  them.' 


<Well,  then,'  replied  Nancy,  •that  scrapie  of 
mine  is  got  over.' 

She  then  pointed  out  to  Furness  the  propriety 
of  waiting  an  hour  or  two,  till  people  were  in 
bed,  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  a  reeeue ; 
and  they  returned  to  the  public- house.  Furness 
took  another  glass  of  ale,  and  then  fell  ftst 
asleep  on  the  bench,  with  his  head  over  the  ta- 
ble. 

<So,*  thought  Nancy,  as  she  left  the  public- 
house,  *tbe£unken  fool  makes  sure  of  kisXSOO; 
but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

Nancybastened  back  to  Mrs.  Chopper,  wboot 
she  found  sitting  with  a  candle,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  old  account-book. 

*0,  Nancy,  is  that  you  ?  I  was  just  sighing 
over  you ;  here's  the  things  that  were  ordered 
for  your  wedding.  Poor  girl !  I  fear  7<«a  have 
not  often  been  to  church  since.* 

Nancy  was  silent  for  a  short  time.  *I*m  siek 
of  my  life  and  sick  of  myself,  Mrs.  Chopper ;  bat 
what  can  I  do .' — a  wretch  like  me  !  1  wish  I 
could  run  awa^,  as  poor  Peter  must  directly, 
and  go  to  where  I  never  was  known ;  I  should 
be  so  happy.' 

*Peter  mdst  go,  do  you  say,  Nancy ;  is  that 
certain  ?* 

*Most  certain  Mrs.  Chopper,  and  he  most  be  off 
directly.  I  have  been  with  the  marines,  and  the 
fellow  has  told  me  everything ;  he  is  only  wait- 
ing now  for  me  to  go  Imck,  to  come  and  take 
him.* 

*But  tell  me,  Nancy,  has  Peter  been  guilty^' 

*I  believe  from  my  heart  that  he  has  done 
nothing ;  but  still  murder  was  committed,  and 
Peter  will  be  apprehended,  unless  yoo  give 
him  the  means  of  running  away.  Where  is  he 
now?* 

*  Asleep,  fast  asleep;  I  didn't  like  te  wake 
him,  poor  fellow!* 

^Then  he  must  be  innocent,  Mrs.  Chopper; 
they  say  the  guilty  never  sleep.  But  what  will 
he  do— he  has  no  money  ?' 

*He  his  saved  me  a  mint  of  money,  and  he 
shall  not  want  it,*  replied  Mrs.  Chopper  *What 
shall  I  do  without  him .'  I  can't  bear  to  part 
with  him.' 

«Butyoa  must,  Mrs.  Chopper;  and  if  you  love 
him,  you  will  give  him  the  means,  and  let  him 
be  off  directly.  I  wish  I  was  going  too,'  con- 
tinued Nancy,  bursting  into  tears. 

*Go  with  him,  Nancy,  and  look  after  him,  and 
Uke  sare  of  my  poor  Peter,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper^ 
wnimpering;  •go,  my  child,  go,  and  !•  ad  a  ^jod 
life.  I  shouldbetter  part  with  him, if  1  thought 
you  were  with  him,  and  away  from  this  horrid 
place.* 

•Will  you  let  me  go  with  him,  Mrs.  Chopper — 
will  you,  indeed  ?*  cried  Nancy,  fUling  on  her 
knees.  •Oh!  1  will  watch  him  as  a  mather 
would  her  son,  as  a  sister  would  her  brother  !  — 
Give  us  but  the  means  to  quit  this  place,  aiid  the 
good  and  the  wicked  both  will  bless  you.' 

•That  you  shall  then,  my  poor  girl;  for  it  has 
often  pained  my  heart  to  look  at  yso;  for  I  ^It 
that  you  are  too  ffood  for  what  you  are,  and  will 
be  again  a  good,  honest  girl.  Tou  both  shall 
go.    Poor  Peter!   I  wish  I  were  young  enou^ 
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I  woqM  go  with  yon;  but  I  can't.  How  I  ihall 
be  cheated  again  when  he  in  gone !  bat  go  he 
roust.  Here,  Nancy,  take  the  money;  take  all  I 
have  in  the  house;*  and  Mrs  Chopper  put  up- 
wards of  £20  into  Nancy's  hand  as  she  was 
kneeling  before  her.  Naney  fell  forward  with 
ker  face  in  the  lap  of  the  good  old  woman,  suffo- 
cated with  emotion  and  tears.  ^Ceme,  come, 
Nancy,'  said  Mrs.  Chopper,  after  a  pause,  and 
wiping  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  *you  mustn't 
take  on  so,  ray  poor  girl.  Recollect  poor  Peter; 
there's  no  time  to  lose.' 

*That  is  true,'  replied  Nancy,  rising  up.  *Mrs. 
Chopper,  you  have  done  a  deed  this  night  for 
which  you  will  have  your  reward  in  heaven. — 
May  the  God  of  mercy  bless  you !  and,  as  soon 
MM  1  dare,  night  and  morning  will  I  pray  for  you.' 

Mrs.  Chopper  went  into  Joey's  room  with  the 
eandleinherhand,  ff^lowed  by  Nancy.  ^See, 
how  sound  he  sleeps !'  said  the  old  woman;  *lie 
is  not  guilty.  Peter!  Peter!  come,  get  up, 
child.' 

Joey  rose  from  his  bed,  coniueed  at  first  with 
the  light  in  his  eyes,  but  soon  recovered  him- 
self. 

*Peter,  you  must  go,  my  poor  boy,  and  go 
qaickly,  Nancy  says. 

*I  was  sure  of  it,'  replied  Joey.  4  am  very, 
Tery  sorry  to  leave  you,  Mrs.  Chopper.  Pray 
think  well  of  me,  for,  indeed,  i  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong.* 

*I  am  sure  of  it;  but  Nancy  knows  it  all,  and 
away  yon  most  go.  1  wish  you  were  off;  I'm 
geiiing  fidgetty  about  it,  although  I  cannot  bear 
to  lose  yen;  so  good  bye  at  once,  Peter,  and  Qod 
bless  you !     1  lH>pe  we  shall  meet  again  yet.' 

*I  hope  so,  indeed,  Mrs.  Chopper;  for  you  have 
been  very  kind  to  me,  as  kind  as  a  mother  could 
be.' 

Mrs.  Chopper  hugged  him  to  her  breast,  and 
then  said,  in  a  hurried  tone,  as  she  dropped  on 
the  bed,  'There;  go  now.' 

Nancy  took  up  Joey's  buLdle  in  one  hand  and 
Joey  by  the  other,  and  they  went  down  stairs. — 
As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street  Nancy  turn- 
ed short  round,  went  to  the  house  where  she 
usually  slept,  desiring  Joey  to  wait  a  moment  at 
the  door,  fr  be  soon  returned  with  her  own  bun- 
dle, and  then,  with  a  quick  pace,  walked  on,  de- 
eiring  Joey  to  follow  her.  They  proceeded  in 
this  manner  until  they  were  clear  of  the  town, 
when  Joey  came  up  to  Nancy,  and  said,  *Thank 
you,  Nancy;  I  suppose  we'd  better  part  now.' 

*No,  we  don't  part  yet,  Peter,'  replied  Nancy. 

'Bat  where  are  you  going,  and  why  have  yen 
that  bundle?' 

*I  am  going  with  you,  Peter,'  replied  Nancy. 

*But,  Nancy '  replied  Joey;  and  then  after 

a  pause :  *I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you — I  will  work 
for  you — but  I  have  no  money,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  starve.' 

'Bless  you,  boy !  bless  you  for  that  kind  feel- 
ing !  buqwe  shall  not  starve;  I  have  Mrs.  Chop- 
per's leave  to  go  with  you;  indeed,  she  wished 
me  so  to  do,  and  she  has  given  me  money  for 
you — it  is  for  you,  although  she  said  for  both.' 

'She  is  very  kind ;  but  why  should  you  go 
with  me,  Nancy?  you  have  nothing  to  fear.' 


'We  must  not  talk  now,  Peter;  let  ns  walk  on; 
I  have  more  to  fear  than  you.' 

'How  is  that?  I  fear  being  taken  up  for  that 
of  wbich  I  am  not  guilty,  but  yon  have  nothing 
to  fear.' 

'Peter,  dear,'  replied  Nancy,  solemnly,  «I  do 
not  fear  for  any  tbinff  this  world  can  do  ior  me; 
but  don't  talk  now— -let  us  go  on.' 

PART  11. 

YOL.  II.— CH  A  PER.  VI. 

IH    WHICH  THE    WHKXI.   OF   FORTVHB   BRIHOS 
OUm   BKBO'S   HOSK   TO    TH«    OAllfDSTOVS. 

When  Nancy  and  our  hero  hsd  proceeded 
about  three  miles  on  their  way,  Nancy  slacken- 
ed her  pace,  and  they  entered  into  conversation. 

'Which  way  are  you  going?'  demanded  Joey. 

'I'm  cutting  right  across  the  country,  Peter, 
or  rather  Joey,  as  I  shall  in  future  call  you,  for 
that  is  your  real  name— the  marine  told  me  it 
was  Joseph  Rushbrook — is  it  not?' 

'Tes,  It  is,'  replied  Joey. 

•Then  in  future  I  shall  call  you  so,  for  I  de 
not  wish  to  hear  even  a  name  which  would  re- 
mind me  of  the  scene  of  my  misery;  end,  Joey, 
do  you  never  call  me  Nancy  again,  the  name  ie 
odious  to  me ;  call  me  Mary.' 

«I  will  If  you  wish  it ;  but  I  cannot  imagine 
why  you  should  run  away  from  Gravesend, 
Mary.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I  ran  away 
from  fear  of  being  taken  up.' 

'And  I,  Joey,  do  more;  1  fly  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  You  ask  me  what  1  intend  to  do;  I 
will  answer  you  in  the  words  of  the  catechism 
which  I  once  used  to  repeat,  to  lead  a  new  lite, 
have  s  thankful  remembraoce  of  Christ's  death, 
and  be  in  charity  with  all  men.'  I  shall  seek  for 
service  ;  I  care  not  how  humble— it  will  be  ^ood 
enoufrh.  I  will  sift  cinders  for  brick-making, 
make  bricks,  do  anything,  as  long  as  what  1  do 
is  honest.^ 

'1  am  very  eiad  to  hear  >ou  say  that,  Mary,' 
replied  Joey,  'for  I  was  always  very  fond  of  you.' 

*Yes,  Joey,  and  you  were  the  first  who  offer- 
ed to  do  a  kind  thing  for  me  for  a  long  while  ;  1 
have  never  forgotten  it,  and  this  night  1  have 
done  something  to  repay  it.' 

Nancy  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  her  and  Fumess,  of  which  Joey 
had  been  ignorant,  and  which  proved  to  him 
what  a  narrow  escape  he  had  had. 

'i  little  thought  yon  had  done  all  this  while  1 
slept,'  replied  Joey,  'but  1  am  very  grateful, 
Mary.' 

*]  knew  vouare,  sosay  no  more  about  it.  Yon 
see,  Joey,  he  gave  me  all  yoar  history,  and  ap- 
pears to  believe  that  you  commKted  the  murder. 
I  do  not  believe  it ;  1  do  not  believe  you  would 
do  such  a  thing,  although  your  gun  might  have 
gone  off  by  accident.' 

'No,  Mary,  1  did  not  do  it,  either  on  purpose 
or  by  accident ;  but  you  must  ask  me  no  more 
questions,  for  if  I  were  put  on  my  trial  !  should 
not  reveal  the  secret.' 

'Then  I  will  never  speak  to  you   any  more 
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ibofit  it,  it  1  eM  h9)p  In  t  h#f«  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  hu«Jn«M,  tot  no^  I  dt^p  ii 
It  la  Marly  6Mf4kgWi,  km4  we  hav*  wtllied  a 
lettod  AttiTf  mllttf  >  I  fbitU  not  bo  sorry  to  iit 
down  and  rest  myself.* 

•Do  yon  know  how  fkr  wo  haro  to  go  before 
wo  ennie  to  any  town^  Mary  V 

•We  are  not  far  from  Maidstone;  U  is  on  onr 
right,  but  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  go  through  so 
large  a  town  so  near  to  Gravesend.  Besides, 
some  of  the  soldiers  may  know  me.  As  soon  as 
we  come  to  a  good  place,  wfanrtf  we  can  find  a 
drink  of  water,  we  will  sit  down  and  rest  onr- 
■fefyes.* 

About  a  mfle  fbnher  on  they  oftmo  to  t  small 
rivulet,  which  crossed  the  road. 

•This  will  do,  Joey,*  said  Nancy ;  *now  we'll 
•it  down.* 

It  wao  then  daylight  $  they  took  their  seats  on 
their  bandies  as  soon  as  they  had  drank  from  the 
stream. 

•  Now  Joey,*  said  Mary  (as  wo  shall  call  her 
for  the  fuiore),  •  let  as  see  what  money  we  have. 
Mrs.  Chopper  pat  all  she  had  in  my  hands;  poor, 
good  old  woman}  bless  her!  Coant  it,  Joey  ; 
It  is  youri.* 

<  No,  Mary,  she  g»vo  it  for  both  of  as.* 

•  Nerer  mind  ;  do  yoo  keep  it ;  for  yoa  see, 
Joey,  yoa  might  have  to  rao  at  a  minate*s  warn- 
ing, aod  It  wouU  not  do  for  yoo  to  be  wilhoat 
money.* 

•If  1  was  to  ran  off  at  a  minute*s  warning, 
I  shoald  then  take  it  all  with  me,  and  it  would 
not  do  for  yoa  to  be  left  without  any  money, 
Mary,  so  we  mas  halve  it  between  as, although 
we  will  always  make  one  parse.' 

•  Well,  be  i(  so,  for  if  you  were  robbed,  or 
I  were  robbbed,  on  the  way,  the  other  might 
escape.* 

They  then  divided  the  money,  Joey  patting 
his  share  into  his  pocket,  and  tying  it  in  with  a 
string.  Mary  dropped  hers  down  ia  the  usnal 
deposit  for  women  for  bank  notes  and  billets- 
doux.  As  soon  as  this  matter  had  been  arrang- 
ed, Marv  opened  her  bundle,  and  took  out  a  hand- 
kerchief, which  she  put  on  her  shoulders ;  comb- 
ed out  the  ringlets  which  she  had  worn,  and 
dressed  her  hair  flat  on  her  temples;  removed 
the  gay  ribbons  from  her  bonnet,  and  substitut- 
ed some  plain  brown  in  their  sU>ad. 

•  There,*  says  she;  *now  don*t  1  look  more  re- 
■pectable  ?* 

•  You  do  look  more  neat  and  more * 

• — More  modest, you  would  say,  Joey.  Well, 
and  1  hope  in  future  to  become  what  1  look. — 
But  I  look  more  fit  to  be  your  sister,  Joey,  for  1 
have  been  thinking  we  had  better  pasp  off  as 
brother  and  sister  to  avoid  questioning  We 
must  make  out  some  etory  to  agree  in.  Who 
shall  wo  say  that  we  are  (as  we  dare  not  say 
who  we  really  are).'  1  am  looking  out  for  ser- 
vice, and  so  are  you,  that>  very  clear ;  father 
and  mother  are  both  dead ;  father  was  a  baker. 
That's  all  true,  as  far  as  relates  to  me  ;  and  as 
yon  are  my  brother,  why  you  most  take  my  fa- 
ther and  mother.    It*8  no  very  great  story  afler 

All.* 

*But  it  won*t  do  to  say  we  came  from  Oravoo- 
ond.* 


*no',m  noe4 not  mf  tiMkt.  ia^  yot  toll  ol 
slory ;  Ibo  viilaxo  we  pasted  thrnv^h  Ui*  mgkt 
was  WMtham,  so  we  came  froso  thonco.' 

•  Bat  whore  do  yon  think  of  goiaf^,  Mary  V 

*  A  gdod  way  farther  off  yet ;  at  aft  evems, 
befbro  wo  look  ont  for  service,  we  will  got  intl 
Mtother  connty.  llow,lfyoaater«aidyywewil 
go  on,  Joey,  and  look  out  for  oo»o  Woakfast, 
Md  then  I  shall  bo  aUe  U  change  wof  gowmte 
A  dototer  ono.' 

Ill  half  an  hour  they  aiTivo4  at  a  villn^^  o4 
went  into  a  pablic-house.  Mary  wont  np  slattf 
and  chaofod  her  dreoot  and  now  tkai  oko  bad 
•ompleted  her  arrange  mo  nie,  oho  looked  a  yerj 

CRtty  modest  young  woman^  alid  none  oooU 
▼e  sappoosd  that  the  day  bofbre  mkB  bod  been 
flanntUigintheslrootofas^a&riiilftown.  tn- 
qnirios  wore  made,  a*  Might  bo  supposed,  aod 
Mary  replied  that  she  wAs  gokmm  U>  oOnrioOy  and 
that  ber  brothor  w»  eaeoTting  her.  Thoj  had 
their  breakfast.  And,  dker  looting  two  honra^  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey. 

For  some  dsys  thoy  ti^veilod  more  deliber- 
ately, nniil  they  fbond  tkeoisolveo  in  the  siaall 
town  of  Manstone,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  thsf 
as  usual,  pnt  op  at  an  hnasbAe  ptiklic  bonso.— 
Here  Mary  told  a  different  story  ;  she  hod  beea 
dionppointed  in  a  aitaoA'iofli^  and  thej  intended 
to  JO  baek  again  to  their  oativo  town. 

The  landlady  of  the  hotel  wao  preposseooed  ia 
favor  of  such  a  very  pretty  girl  as  Mary,  no  well 
aa  with  the  appearance  of  Joey,  who  altboofh 
in  his  sa»lor*s  drees,  was  very  superior  in  eax- 
riai^  to  a  boy  in  his  ouppesed  staiiien  in  life,  asd 
she  said,  that  if  Ihey  wonld  remain  there  a  lew 
uays,  the  would  try  to  procure  them  some  tttoa- 
Uon.  The  third  day  after  their  arrival,  obe  in- 
Ibrmed  Mary  that  she  had  heard  of  a  siioatioa 
as  onder-housemaid  at  the  squire's,  about  a  mile 
off,  if  she  would  Uke  to  take  it,  and  Mary  gladly 
consented.  Mrs.  Dcrborouffh  sent  up  word,  and 
received  orders  for  Mary  to  make  ber  appear- 
ance, and  Mary  accordingly  went  np  to  the 
hall,  accompanied  by  Joey.  When  ahe  arrived 
there,  and  made  known  her  busineaa,  obe  was 
desired  to  wait  in  the  servants'-hall  ontil  she 
was  sent  for.  Tn  about  a  quarter  of  an  boor  she 
waa  summoned,  and  leaving  Joey  in  the  hall, 
she  went  up  to  see  the  lady  of  the  boaoe,  who 
inquired  whether  she  had  ever  been  out  at  ser- 
vice before,  and  if  she  had  a  good  character. 

Mary  replied  that  she  had  liever  been  out  at 
service,  and  that  she  had  no  charactet  at  all 
(which,  by-the-by«*,  was  verv  true  J. 

The  lady  of  the  house  smiled  at  this  apparent- 
ly naive  answer  from  so  very  modest-looking 
and  pretty  a  girl,  and  asked  how  her  parents 
were. 

To  this  question  Mdrv*s  answer  was  ready, 
and  she  further  added,  that  she  had  left  home  in 
search  of  a  place  and  had  been  disappointed; 
that  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  but  her 
brother  was  down  below,  and  bad  escorted  her; 
and  that  Mrs.  Chopper  was  an  old  friend  of  her 
mother's,  and  could  answer  as  to  her  character. 

The  lady  was  prepossessed  by  Mat  y*s  appear- 
ance, by  the  re^iort  of  Mrs.  Derborough,  and  by 
the  respectability  of  her  brother  tra  veil  tog  with 
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her,  and  a^rreed  to  try  her;  but  at  the  same  time 
Mid  fhe  Oausthave  Mra.  Chopper's  address,  Chit 
she  raif^ht  write  to  her;  hut,  the  place  being  va* 
eant,  she  might  come  to-morrow  raorniog;  her 
wages  '  were  aained  and  immediately  accept- 
ed, and  thus  did  Mary  obtain  her  situation. 

People  say  you  cannot  be  too  p&rticular  when 
you  choose  servants;  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
this  is  true;  bat  this  extreme  caution,  however 
•elfishness  and  prudence  may  dictate  it,  is  but 
too  often  the  cause  of  servants,  who  have  com- 
mitted an  error  and  have  in  consequence  been 
refused  a  character,  being  driven  to  destitution 
and  misery,  when  they  had  a  full  intention,  and 
would  have,  had  they  been  permitted,  redeemed 
th^ir  transgression. 

Mary  was  resolved  tp  be  a  good  and  honest 
girl.  Had  the  lady  ot  the  house  been  very  par- 
ticular, and  had  others  to  whom  she  miff ht  after- 
wards have  applied  been  the  same,  all  her  good 
intentions  might  have  been  iruitrated,  and  she 
might  have  been  driven  to  despair,  if  not  to  her 
former  evil  courses.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that 
every  body  in  the  world  Is  not  so  particular  as 
jour  verv  good  people,  and  that  there  is  an  oc- 
oasional  loophole  by  which  those  who  have  erred 
are  permitted  to  return  to  virtue.  Mary  lefc  the 
T<M>m  delighted  with  her  success,  and  went  down 
to  Joey  in  the  servants*  hall.  The  servants  soon 
found  out  (rom  M%ry  that  she  was  coming  to  the 
house,  and  one  of  the  men  chuoked  her  under 
the  chin  and  told  her  she  was  a  very  pretty  girl. 
Mary  drew  back,  and  Joey  immediately  resent- 
ed the  liberty,  stating  that  he  would  not  allow 
any  man  to  insult  his  sister;  for  Joey  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  he  oould  not  do  a  better 
thing  to  serve  Mary.  The  servant  was  insolent 
in  return,  and  threatened  to  chastise  Joey,  and 
€krdered  him  to  leave  the  house.  The  women 
took  our  hero's  part.  The  housekeeper  came 
down  at  the  time,  and  hearing  the  cause  of  the 
dispute,  was  angry  witb  the  footman;  the  butler 
took  the  side  of  the  footman;  and  the  end  of  it 
was,  that  the  voioes  were  at  the  highest  pitch, 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  men  being  obliged 
to  answer  it,  the  women  were  for  the  time  left 
in  possession  of  the  field. 

*  What  is  thst  noise  below  ^  inquired  the  mas- 
ter ef  the  bouse. 

*it  is  a  boy.  Sir — the  brother,  I  believe,  of  the 
girl  who  has  come  as  uader-housemaid^-who 
has  been  making  a  disturbance.' 
-   *Besire  him  to  leave  the  house  instantly  * 

<  Ye%  Sir,*  replied  the  butler,  whe  went  down 
to  enforce  the  order. 

Little  did  the  master  of  the  house  imagine 
that  in  giving  that  order  he  w-4S  turning  out  of 
the  house  his  own  son:  for  the  squire  was  no 
other  ih%n  Mr.  Austin.  Little  did  ihe  inconsol- 
able Mrs.  Aust'iB  fancy  that  her^iear,  lamented 
boy  was  at  that  minute  under  the  same  roof  with 
her,  and  being  driven  out  of  it  by  her  menials  ; 
bat  such  was  the  case.  So  Joey  and  Mary 
quitted  the  hall,  uui  bent  their  way  back  to  the 
village-inn. 

'Well,  Btary,*  aaid  Joey,  •!  am  very  glad  that 
jou  have  found  a  situation.' 

*Aod  so  am  1  very  thankful  indeed,  Joey,*  re- 
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plied  she,  *and  only  hope  that  you  will  be  able 
to  get  one  somewhere  about  here  also,  and  then 
we  may  occasionally  see  something  of  one 
another.* 

*No,  Mary,'  replied  Joey,  *1  shall  not  look 
for  a  situation  about  here;  the  onlj  reason  I  hsd 
for  wishing  it  was,  that  1  might  see  you;  but 
that  will  be  impossible  now.' 

•Why  so?'  ' 

*De  yeu  think  that  I  will  ever  put  my  foot  in- 
to that  house  sgain,  aAer  the  manner  I  was 
treated  to-day  ?    Never.* 

*1  was  afraid  so,*  replied  Mary,  mournfully. 

*No,  Mary,  I  am  happy  that  you  are  provided 
for ;  1  can  seek  my  own  fortune,  and  1  will  write 
to  you  and  let  you  know  »hat  I  do;  and  you  will 
write  to  me,  Mary,  won't  you  ?' 

*It  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  that  will  be 
left  to  me,  Joey;  for  1  love  you  as  dearly  as  if 
you  were  my  own  brother.* 

The  next  day  our  hero  and  Mary  parted,  with 
many  tears  on  her  side,  and  much  sorrow  on  his. 
Joey  refused  to  take  more  of  the  moLey  then 
what  he  had  In  his  possession,  but  promised,  in 
case  of  need,  to  apply  to  Mary,  who  said  that 
she  wonld  hoard  up  everything  for  him,  and  she 
kept  her  word,  Joe^,  having  escorted  Mary  to 
the  H«ll-lodge,  remained  at  the  inn  till  the  next 
morning,  and  then  set  off  once  more  on  his 
travels. 

Our  hero  set  eff  at  break  of  day,  and  had  walk- 
ed, by  a  western  road,  from  Manstone,  about  six 
miles,  when  he  met  two  men  coming  towards 
him.  They  were  most  miierably  clad,  neither 
of  them  had  shoes  or  stockings ;  one  had  only  a 
waistcoat  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  with  a  sack  on 
his  back  ;  the  other  had  a  pair  of  blue  trousers, 
torn  to  ribands,  a  Guernsey  frock,  and  a  tarpau- 
lin hat;  they  appeared  what  they  represented 
themseUes  to  be,  when  they  demanded  charity, 
— two  wrecked  seamen,  who  were  travelling  to 
a  northern  port  to  obtain  employment;  but,  had 
these  fellows  been  questioned  by  a  sailor,  he 
would  soon  have  discovered,  by  their  total  ignor- 
ance of  anything  nautical,  that  they  were  im- 
f»ostors.  Perhaps  there  is  no  plan  more  success- 
ul  than  this,  which  is  now  carried  on  to  an  enor- 
mous extent  by  a  set  of  rogues  and  depredators, 
wbo  occasionally  request  charity,  but  too  often 
extort  it,  and  add  to  their  spoils'by  robbing  and 
plundering  everything  in  their  way.  It  is  im- 
possible for  people  in  this  country  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  of  these  vagabonds, 
and  it  appears  unfeeling  to  refuse  assistance  to 
a  poor  seaman  who  has  lost  his  all:  even  the 
cottager  offers  his  mite,  and  thus  do  they  levy 
upon  the  public  to  an  extent  which  is  scarcely 
credible;  but  it  fhould  be  known  that,  in  all 
cases  of  shipwreck,  sailors  are  now  invariably  re- 
lieved and  decently  clothed,  and  supplied  with 
the  means  of  travelling  to  obtain  employment; 
and,  whenever  a  roan  appeals  for  charity  iu  a 
half-naked  state,  ho  is  invariably  an  impostor  or 
a  worthless  scoundrel. 

The  two  men  were  talking  loud,  and  laughing 
when  they  approached  our  hero.  As  soon  as 
they  canoe  near,  thev  looked  hard  at  him,  and 
stopped  right  before  him,  so  as  to  block  up  the 
footpath. 


'HillMh,  my  little  sailor!  where  are  joa  boaad 
to?*  mid  one  to  Joey,  who  had  his  cominon sail- 
or's dress  on. 

*And,  I  say,  what  have  yoo  got  in  that  bun- 
dle ?*  said  the  other;  *and  how  are  yoo  ofi  for 
brads !  haTo't }  on  something  to  spare  for  broth- 
er seamen?  Come,  feel  in  your  pockets;  or 
shall  1  feel  for  you?' 

Joey  did  not  much  like  this  ezordinm;  he  re- 
plied, stepping  into  the  ro^d  at  the  84me  time, 
— M're  no  money, and  the  bundle  contains  my 
clothes.' 

*Come,  come,'  said  the  first,  'jrou're  not  go- 
ing to  get  off  that  way;  if  you  don*t  wish  your 
brains  beaten  out,  you'll  ja^t  hand  orer  that  bun- 
dle for  me  to  examine  ;*  and  so  saying,  the 
man  stepped  into  ihe  road  towards  Joey,  who 
continued  to  retreat  te  the  opposite  side. 

There  was  no  footpath  at  the  side  of  the  road 
to  which  Joey  retreated,  but  a  very  thick  quick- 
set hedge,  much  too  strong  for  any  man  to  force 
his  way  through.  Joey  perceived  this,  and  as 
the  man  time  at  him  to  seiae  his  bundle,  he  con- 
trired,  by  a  great  effort,  to  swing  it  oyer  the 
hedge  into  the  field  on  the  other  side.  The  man, 
exasperated  at  this  measure  on  the  part  of  our 
hero,  ran  to  seize  him ;  but  Jeey  doomed  under 
him,  and  run  away  down  the  road  for  a  few 
yards,  where  he  picked  up  a  heayy  stone  for 
nis  defence,  and  there  remained,  prepared  to 
defend  himself,  and  not  lose  his  bundle  if  he 
could  help  it. 

*You  get  hold  of  him,  BUI,  while  I  go  round 
for  the  bundle,'  said  the  man  who  had  followed 
Joey  across  the  road,  and  he  immediately  set  off 
to  find  the  gate,  or  some  entrance  into  the  field, 
while  the  other  man  made  after  Joey.  Our 
iiero  retreated  at  full  speed ;  the  man  followed 
but  could  not  keep  pace  with  our  hero,  as  the 
road  was  newly  grayelled,  and  he  had  no  shoes. 
Joey,  perceiving  this,  slackened  his  pace,  and 
when  the  man  was  close  to  him,  turned  short 
round,  and  aiming  the  stone  with  great  preci- 
sion, nit  him  on  the  forehead,  and  the  fellow  fell 
down  senseless.  In  the  meantime,  the  other 
miscreant  had  taken  the  road  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  look  for  the  gate,  and  Joey,  now  rid  of 
his  asssailant,  pcrceiyed,  that  in  the  hedge  op- 
posite to  that  part  of  the  road  where  he  now 
stood,  there  was  a  gap  which  he  could  get 
through.  He  scrambled  into  the  field,  and  ran 
for  his  bundle;  the  other  man,  who  had  been 
delayed,  the  gate  being  locked,  and  fenced  with 
thorns,  had  out  just  joined  the  field  when  Joey 
had  his  bundle  in  his  possession.  Our  hero 
caught  it  up,  and  ran  like  lightning  to  the  gap, 
tossed  oyer  his  bundle,  and  followed  it,  while 
the  man  was  still  a  hundred  yards  from  him. — 
Once  more  in  the  high-road,  Joey  took  to  his 
heels, and  having  run  about  two  hundred  yards, 
he  looked  back  to  ascertain  if  he  was  pursued, 
and  perceived  the  man  standing  over  his  com- 
rade, who  was  lying  where  he  had  fallen.  Sat- 
isfied that  he  was  now  safe,  Joey  continued  his 
journey  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  although  he  contin- 
ued to  look  back  every  minute,  jo^  by  way  of 
precaution;  but  the  fellows,  although  they 
would  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  what  appeared 


such  an  easy  rebbery,  had  their  own  reasons  for 
continuing  their  journey,  and  getting  away  Cren 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Oar  hero  pursued  bis  way  for  two  miles, look- 
ing out  for  seme  water  by  the  wayside  to  quench 
his  thirst,  when  he  observed  in  the  distance  that 
there  was  something  lying  on  the  roadside.  As 
he  came  nearer  he  made  it  out  to  be  a  man  ly- 
ing on  the  grass,  apparently  asleep,  and  a  few 
yi^s  from  where  the  man  lay  was  a  kail^grind. 
er*s  wheel,  and  a  few  other  articles  in  the  use 
ot  a  travelling  tinker ;  a  fire  nearly  extinct  was 
throwing  up  a  tiny  column  of  smoke,  and  a 
saucepan,  which  appeared  to  have  been  upset, 
was  lyiag  beside  it.  There  was  something  ia 
the  scene  before  him  which  created  a  enspicioo 
in  the  mind  of  our  hero  that  all  was  not  right, 
so,  instead  of  passing  on,  he  walked  right  op  to 
where  the  man  lay,  and  soon  diecoTered  that 
his  face  and  dress  were  bloody.  Joey  knelt 
down  by  the  side  of  him,  and  found  that  be  was 
senseless,  but  breathing  heavily.  Joey  nstied 
the  handkerchief  which  was  round  hie  neck, 
and  which  was  apparently  yery  tight,  and  al- 
most immediately  aAerwards  the  man  appeared 
relieved  and  opened  his  eyes.  After  a  little 
time  he  contrived  to  utter  one  word — *  Water !' 
and  Joey  taking  up  the  empty  saucepan,  pro- 
ceeded in  search  of  it.  He  soon  foond  sobm 
and  brought  it  back.  The  tinker  had  greatly 
recovered  during  his  absence,  and  aa  soon  as  he 
had  drank  the  water,  sat  upright. 

*Don*t  leave  me,  boy,*  said  the  tinker;  *I  led 
very  faint.' 

*1  will  stay  by  you  as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any 
nse  to  you,'  replied  Joey ;  *what  has  happen- 
ed?' 

'Robbed  and  almost  murdered !'  replied  the 
man,  with  a  groan. 

*  Was  it  by  those  two  rascals  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  who  attempted  to  reh  me  V  In- 
quired Joey. 

«Tes ;  the  same,  I've  no  doubt.  I  most  lie 
down  for  a  time,  my  head  is  so  bad,*  replied  the 
man,  dropping  back  upon  the  grass. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  exhausted  man  fell  adeep, 
and  Joey  remained  sitting  by  his  side  f<Y  nearly 
two  hours.  At  last,  his  new  companion  awcAe, 
raised  himself  up,  and,  dipping  hishandkerehiet 
into  the  siucepan  of  water,  washed  the  blood 
from  his  head  and  face. 

•This  might  have  been  worse,  my  little  fel- 
low,' said  he  to  5oey,  after  he  had  wiped  his 
face ;  'one  of  these  rascals  nearly  throttled  me, 
he  pulled  my  handkerchief  so  tight.  Well,  this 
is  a  wicked  world  this,  to  take  nway  a  feUow- 
creature's  life  for  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  fyr 
that  was  all  the  money  tliey  found  in  my  pocket. 
I  thought  an  itinerant  tinker  was  sale  from  higti. 
way  robbery,  at  all  events.  Did  you  not  nnj 
that  they  attacked  you,  or  did  1  dieam  it?' 

«l  did  say  so ;  it  was  ne  dream.' 

*  And  how  did  a  little  midge,  like  yon,  en- 
cape  ?' 

Joey  gave  the  tinker  a  detail  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

*  Cleverly  done,  boy,  and  kindly  done,  now,  to 
come  to  my  help,  and  to  remain  by  me.     I  wna 
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going  down  the  roid,  and  m  yon  have  come 
down,  1  preaume  we  are  going  the  aame  way,' 
replied  the  tinker. 

•Do  yon  feelatrong  enough  to  walk  new  ?'  in- 
quired Joey. 

'Yes,  I  think  I  can;  but  there 'a  the  grind- 
atone.' 

«0,1'1]  wheel  that  for  you.' 
*  Do,  that'a  a  good  hoy,  lor  I  tremble  Tory 
much,  and  it  would  be  too  heavy  for  me  now.' 
Joey  fixed  hia  bundle,  with  the.aaucepan,  dbc, 
upon  the  kni&-grinder'a  wheel,  and  rolled  it 
along  the  road,  followed  by  the  tinker,  until  they 
oame  to  a  amall  hamlet,  about  two  milea  from 
the  apot  from  which  they  had  atarted;  they 
halted  when  they  were  fifty  yarda  fr«m  the  firat 
eottage,  and  the  tinker,  haying  aeleoted  a  dry 
place  under  the  hedge,  aaid,  4  muat  atop  here  a 
little  while.' 

Joey,  who  had  heard  the  tinker  tay  that  the 
men  had  robbed  him  of  thirteen  pence  halfpen- 
ny, loMgined  that  he  waa  deatitute,  and  aa  he 
wiahed  to  proceed  on  hia  way,  he  took  out  two 
•hillinga,  and  held  them  out  to  the  man,  aaying, 
*Thia  will  keep  you  till  you  can  earn  aome 
more.    Qood-bye,  new ;  I  muat  go  on.' 

Th<s  tinker  looked  at  Jeey.  •You're  a  kind- 
kearted  lad,  at  all  cTcnta,  and  a  clever, bold  one, 
IT  I  miatake  not,'  aaid  he ;  *pnt  up  your  money, 
oeyertheleaa,  for  I  do  not  want  any.  1  have 
plenty,  if  they  had  only  known  where  to  look 
for  it-' 

Joey  waa  examining  hia  new  companion  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  waa  apeaking  to  him. — 
There  waa  a  fnt  and  independent  apirit  about 
the  man,  and  a  refinement  of  manner  and  apeech 
▼ery  different  from  what  might  be  expected  from 
one  in  ao  humble  a  aituatien  The  tinker  per- 
oeived  thia,  and,  after  meeting  hia  glance,  aaid, 
«  Well,  what  are  yon  thinking  of  now  ?' 

*1  waa  thinking  that  yon  have  not  al  way  a  been 
a  tinker.' 

*And  I  fancy  that  you  have  not  alwaya  been  a 
•atlor,  my  yonng  maater ;  but  however,  oblige 
me  by  going  into  the  village  and  getting  fome 
breakfaat  for  ua.  I  will  pay  yon  the  money 
when  you  return,  and  then  we  will  talk  a  little.' 
Joey  went  into  the  village,  and  finding  a  amall 
chandler 'a  ahop,  bought  aome  bread  and  cheeae, 
and  a  large  mug  which  held  a  quart  of  beer, 
both  of  whieh  he  alao  purchaaed,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  tinker.  Aa  aoon  aa  tbey  had  made 
their  breakfaat,  Joey  rote  up  and  aaid,—*!  muat 
go  on  now ;  I  hope  you'll  find  youraelf  better 
lo-morrow.* 

*Are  you  in  a  very  great  hurry,  my  lad  ?'  in- 
quired the  tinker. 


*1  want  to  find  aome  emplovment,'  replied 
Joey;  and,  therefore  1  muat  look  for  iU' 

^'Tellme  what  employment  you  want.    What 
can  you  do?' 

*I  don't  exactly  know,  I  have  been  keeping 
acceuuta  for  a  peraon.' 

'Then  you  are  a  achelar,  and  not  a  aealaring 
peraon  V 

*1  am  not  a  aallor,  if  yon  mean  that ;  but  I 
have  been  on  the  river.' 

*Well,  if  you  wiah  to  get  employment,  aa  I 
know  thif  country  well,  and  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, 1  think  I  may  help  yon.  At  all  eventa,  a 
lew  day  a  can  make  no  diffeience ;  for  you  Me, 
my  bov,  to-morrow  I  ahall  Wt  able  to  work,  and 
then,  I'll  anawer  for  it,  I'll  find  meat  and  drink 
for  both  of  uf ;  ao,  what  do  you  aay  ?  anppoae 
you  atay  with  me,  and  we'll  travel  together  for 
a  lew  daya,  and  when  I  have  found  work  that 
will  auit  jrou,  then  we  can  part  ?' 
*I  will,  if  you  wiah  it,'  replied  Joey. 
*Then  that'a  agreed, '  aaid  the  tinker;  *I 
ahould  like  to  do  you  a  good  turn  before  we 
part,  and  I  hope  I  ahall  be  able;  at  all  eventa,  if 
you  atay  with  me  a  little  while  1  will  learn  you 
a  trade  which  will  aerve  you  when  all  otheia 
fiiil.' 
*  What,  to  mend  kettlea  and  to  grind  knivea  ?* 
'Exactly;  and  depend  upon  it,  if  you  would 
be  aure  of  gaining  your  livelihood,  you  will 
chooae  a  piofeaaion  which  will  not  depend  upon 
the  capricea  of  othera,  or  upon  patronage.  Ket- 
tlea, my  boy,  will  wear  out,  knivea  will  get 
blunt,  and  therefore,  for  a  good  tiade,  giie  me 
*kettlea  to  mend,  knivea  to  grind.'  I've  tried 
many  tradea,  and  there  ia  none  that  auita  me  ao 
well.  And  now  that  we've  had  our  break laat, 
we  may  well  look  out  for  ledginga  for  the  nighi, 
for  I  auppoae  you  would  not  like  the  heavena 
for  your  canopy,  which  I  very  often  orefer. — 
Now,  put  youraelf  to  the  wheel,  and  I'll  try  my 
old  qnartera.' 

The  knife-grinder  walked  into  the  village,  fol- 
lowed  by  Joey  who  rolled  the  wheel,  until  they 
atopped  at  a  cottage,  where  he  waa  immediately 
recoffniaed  and  welcomed;  Joey  waa  ordered  to 
put  the  wheel  under  a  abed,  and  then  followed 
the  tinker  into  the  cottage.  The  latter  told  hia 
atory,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  aurpriie  and 
indignation,  and  then  complained  of  hia  head  and 
retirad  to  lie  down,  while  Joey  amuaed  himaelf 
with  the  children.  Thev  ate  and  alept  there 
that  night,  the  people  refoMng  to  Ukeany  thing 
tor  their  reception.  The  next  day  the  tinker 
waa  quite  recovered,  and  having  mended  a  kettle 
and  ground  three  or  four  knivea  for  hia  hoateaa, 
he  aet  off  again,  followed  by  Joey,  who  rolled 
the  wheel. 
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THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  SWINDLER. 


The  extreme  ed^e  of  a  preoipiee  n  hasardovs 
ground  to  make  haste  on  ;  yet  such  is  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  path  a  vast  body  of  swindlers  in  this 
metropolis  tread,  in  fall  cenOdence  that  they  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  line  of  legal 
demarcation  as  to  t»e  in  no  danger  offaiHng  head- 
long into  the  abyts  of  the  criminal  law. 

In  tht  dajs  of  which  we  write  there  were  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  fifty  offences  punish- 
able by  extinction  of  life,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  Included  under  the  head  ot  furtum 
(theA)  er  latrocinium  (laroeny).  Tet,  under 
these  sanguinary  enactments,  so  anomalously 
did  the  laws  operate,  swindlers  oould  with 
almost  impunity  rob  whom  they  pleased,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  use  physical  moans  in  obtaining 
the  property.  It  is  true  that  the  law  at  all  times 
was  supposed  to  take  cognisance  of  fraud;  but 
then  the  distinctions  between  fVaud  and  simple 
contract  debts  throughout  the  vast  range  of 
mercantile  transactions  were  either  undetinedf 
or  unintelligible  in  their  definition. 

The  broad  distinctions  made  by  the  law  are 
the  means  used  tor  the  privation  of  property — 
that  is,  physical  and  moral ;  physical,  when 
taken  by  the  hand — moral,  when  it  is  given  up 
by  the  ownier  himself  from  the  influence  of 
causes  operating  on  the  mind.  This  broad  dis- 
tinction between  larceny  and  fraud,  however 
warranted  in  the  abstract,  has  very  properly  in 
more  recent  days  been  gradually  abandoned  l« 
practice.  The  case  which  i^  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  roost  striking 
among  those  on  which  our  courts  brought  the 
Criminal  law  to  bear  on  the  privation  of  property 
by  deceit ',  an  agency  that  in  many  subsequent 
oases  has  been  ranked  as  larceny. 

By  a  refinement  m  legal  reasoning,  a  delivery 
by  the  owner  has  been  considered  no  delivery  at 
all ;  and  the  act,  therefore,  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion thereon,  an  act  of  taking  without  his  con- 
sent. In  one  point  of  view,  there  is  much  pub- 
lic convenience  in  this  doctrine,  without  any  in- 
jury to  the  criminal.  It  is  at  all  times  much 
easier  to  guard  property  from  open  violence  than 
secret  fraud.  Hence  the  latter  rj  ime,  then,  is 
of  a  more  mischievous  description  ;  its  moral 
guilt  is  greater,  from  adding  falsehood  to  theft, 
and  falsehood  of  a  most  fla^itioua  kind.  To 
make,  therefore,  fraud  a  feleny,  and  thtis  oppose 
to  it  the  penalties  that  are  opposed  to  laroeny,  is 
just  and  beneficial.  On  the  other  hand,  by  re- 
moving, not  in  every  instance,  but  in  certain 
cases  only,  the  plain  distinction  between  the 
two  offences,  a  prosecutor  is  frequently  under 
difficulties  (ansing  from  analogical  reasouinjt) 
as  to  his  mode  of  proceeding ;  litigatien  is  mul- 
tiplied, the  authorities  are  divided,  and  some- 
times criminals  escape. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  every 
privation  of  property  from  a  criminal  motive  is 
either  larceny  or  fraud.    Many  privations,  how- 


ever worthy  of  condign  punishment,  are  net 
criminal  (in  law)  at  all,  from  not  falling  within 
the  terms  of  the  definition  of  larceny. 

Were  this  definition  to  be  framed  anew,  it 
would  without  doubt  include  all  appropriatioDs 
•f  another's  property  from  a  fraadutent  motive. 
A  guardian  who  appropriates  the  fortune  of  bis 
ward  commits  aa  offence  more  immoral  in  its 
nature,  and  more  injurious  in  iis  conseqaeneea, 
than  a  pickpocket ;  and  should,  tberelore,  re- 
ceive a  similar  punishment.  His  case,  however, 
with  many  others,  is  not  criminal,  as  not  f  quir- 
ing with  the  definition  of  theft,  settled  as  it  was 
centuries  ago. 

In  the  ease  before  us,  a  branch  establishment 
of  a  company  of  swindlers  purchased  a  qnantity 
of  hogs'  bristles,  valued  at  £1904  we  ahouU 
rather  say,  ordered  tbem,  promising  to  pay  for 
them  on  delivery.  When  the  gooda  were  seat, 
a  clerk  attended  to  receive  the  cash,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  complete  a  delivery  till  the 
money  was  in  band.  He  received  a  check  oo  a 
bankingwbouse  for  the  amount ;  hot,  obeying  his 
tnsuuction,  desired  the  carman  not  to  part  with 
the  goods,  or  suffer  them  to  be  removed  from 
the  cart,  until  his  return. 

During  bis  absence  one  of  the  swindlers  and 
bis  auxiliaries  inveigled  the  carter  into  a  pnbiio- 
house,  and  in  the  interim  removed  the  goods  in- 
to a  cart  of  their  own,  and  conveyed  thera  away. 
On  the  derk's  return  with  the  check  unpaid, 
the  swindlers  had  the  effrontery  to  tell  htm  that 
the  purchsse  and  delivery  of  the  gooda  had  been 
completed  in  the  regular  way  of  trade,  and  that 
his  only  remedy  then  was  to  sue  on  the  dis- 
honored check. 

This  transaction  placed  three  individnals  l»e- 
fbre  a  magistrate  on  a  charge  of  having  commit- 
ted a  fiplony      One  was  discharged  for  want  of 
identification,"  and  the  other  two  were  commit- 
ted to  take  their  tria{.    One  of  these  was  a  nssn 
of  very  gentlemanly  exterior,  who  was  highly 
indtgnant  at  the  insult  offered  him,  and  with 
penect  nonchalance  laughed  at  the  notion  of  his 
havnig  been  guilty  of  a  criminal  act.    The  other 
prisoner  was  sn  bumble,  thoagh  an  acnte  ag^eni 
of  the  swindling  party.    He  saw  his  danger,  and 
prepared  himself  to  meet  it*    His  plea  was  that 
he  was  almost  naked,  and  was  hungry,  and  iras 
employed  from  the  street  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  unload  the  goods  for  the  payment  of  a  shil- 
ling.    The  better  to  render  this  plea  available, 
he  dressed  himself  with  admirable  judgment  for 
the  part.     In  all  probability,  there  never  before 
stood  two  prisoners  at  the  Old  Bailey,  or  any 
other  bar,  that  exhibited  in  appearance  such  an- 
tithesis! of  character.    One  was  tall,  handsome, 
elegantly  dressed,  withringson  the  fingers, and 
gold  snuff  box  in  hand.    He  stood  erect,darting 
looks  of  disdain  and  contempt  at  those  whose  ao- 
dacity  had  placed  him  in  his  then  position.     The 
other  was  covered  with  rags,  patched  together 
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in  a  manner  to  at  to  show  parts  of  his  flesh, 
which  was  nneoyered  by  linen.  Clothing  had 
been  ofFered  him  from  the  prison-store,  which 
he  refused,  saying  the  court  ought  to  see  his 
real  distress.  The  ordinary,  who  was  consulted 
as  to  the  decency  of  pertnttting  this  man  to  ap- 
)>ear  in  court  m  his  then  condition,  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  undergone  a  met.imorpbosis,  and  was 
a  ming  at  a  coup  de  theatre;  he  therefore,  in  his 
usual  feeling  ot  adhering  strictly  to  principles  of 
justice  in  all  int^tance^,  declared  that  the  man 
was  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  on  hi^  trial  that 
the  nature  and  truth  ot  his  case  could  afford 
him.  During  this  man's  impiisonment,  he  had 
adopted  every  availaole  means  of  reducing  him- 
self: and  as  his  name  was  called  for  trial,  he 
was  seen  thumping  his  etbows  violently  against 
the  walls  ot  the  dock,  to  effect  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  circulation,  and  cadaverise  his 
countenance.  Notwithstanding  the  rags  and 
half-starved  appearance  of  this  performer  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  he  possessed  a  good  countenance, 
although  his  face  was  muscular  and  fierce,  with 
one  eye  involved  in  perfect  obscurity,  which 
added  to  the  interest.  He  was  altogether  a 
figure  Salvator  Rosa  m  ould  have  taken  for  Fago 
in  the  moment  of  detection :  villany,  fear,  sud- 
tlety,  and  conscience,  were  mixed  in  yellow  and 
livid  colors  on  hij  countenance.  Hts  lip«  were 
contracted  by  tremor ;  the  face,  however,  ad- 
vanced, as  If  eager  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  life. — 
His  legs  were  drawn  back,  as  thinking  to  escape. 
He  had  thrust  one  band  precipitately  into  the 
bosom;  the  fingers  of  the  other  were  catching 
in  uncertainty  at  the  button-holes.  If  it  had 
been  a  portrait,  it  would  have  been  the  finest 
ever  drawn :  but  it  was  a  reality. 

The  evidence  having  been  gone  through,  tht 
Judge,  in  a  lengthened  but  lucid  address,  charg- 
ed the  jury,  who  took  one  hour  in  considering 
the  verdict  they  should  give.  During  this  sus- 
pense the  welt-dressed  prisoner  every  instant 
evidently  re-assured  himself  of  an  acquittal. — 
He  entirely  recovered  the  little  he  had  lost  of  his 
self-possession,  and  applied  his  finger  and  thumb 
to  his  nose  with  the  most  imperturbable  air"  of 
confident  assurauce  ot  his  case  being  without 
the  pale  of  the  criminal  I.iw.  On  the  contrary, 
every  moment  that  the  jury  was  absent  increas- 
ed the  fears  ef  the  man  in  rAgs ;  his  tremor  at 
length  becoming  visible  to  all  persons  in  th? 
gallery  of  the  court-house,  when  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  jury  relieved  him  for  a  moment  fVom 
the  eyes  of  the  thronged  court.  The  confident 
prisoner  was  found  guilty,  the  self-condemned 
acquitted.  The  latter  instantlv  displayed  a 
countenance  lighted  op  with  glee,  exhibiting 
contortions  not  unlike  the  risible  action  of  the 
muscles  of  a  clown's  face  in  a  pantemime. — 
Taming  round  suddenly  to  the  condemned  man, 
he  thrust  forward  his  hand,  saying,  *Gome,  let 
us  part  friends,  tho'jgh  you  have  pretty  nigh 
capsized  me  by  sailing  too  near  the  wind  this 
tirae.  What  r  turned  sulky  over  it !  Well,  the 
Old  Bailey  couK  for  once  has  placed  the  saddle 
on  the  right  horse.  Good  by.  I  wish  you  com- 
fortably through  it.*  Then  turning  towards  tho 
aadienee,  he  wink««d  his  only  eye,  and  elevating 


bis  voice,  added,  ^*11  be  a  long  time  before  the 
likes  of  him,*  pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  prisoner,  *catches  me  playing 
second  fi  Idle  in  their  ennsnrt  *  Then,  seeing 
the  gaoler  approach  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
him,  he  made  one  spring  and  bounded  out  of 
court,  as  if  suddenly  afraid  of  a  revision  of  the 
verdict. 

The  man  of  decided  character  was  no  seoner 

Sone,  than  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  well- 
ressed  prisoner,  who  stood  at  the  bar  aghast 
and  paralvsed  with  surprise  at  the  verdict.  A 
feeling  of  horror  succeeded,  which  crept  slowly 
over  his  countenance,  till  he  became  as  pale  as 
the  image  of  death.  His  eyes,  though  in  va- 
cancy, wandered  in  every  direction,  as  fearing 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  executioner. — 
His  whole  appearance  was  that  of  one  who,  a 
moment  before,  had  been  carousing  in  full  health 
at  the  jovial  table,  and  tiom  whence  he  had  that 
instant  been  snatched  by  the  figure  of  Death 
from  amidst  his  boon  companions,  and  beheld  the 
dart  of  tht  grim  monster  presented  to  his 
breast. 

The  gaoler,  stem  and  bluff,  with  rigid  fea- 
tures, touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  The 
wretched  convict  started  and  sprang  A'om  his 
seat  as  it  a  bullet  had  penetrated  his  heart. — 
The  gaoler  then  waved  his  hand  and  motioned 
him  to  leave  the  court ;  and  he  instantly  obey- 
ed, moving  with  a.  measured  step  and  drooping 
head.  Preceded  by  his  keeper,  who  appeared 
to  poise  a  bias  in  his  gait,  with  a  huge  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  right  hand,  they  slowly  threaded  the 
passages  leading  from  the  coBrt-house  to  the 
gloomy  cells;  they  passed  through  one  of  the 
felons  yards — the  main  one  of  the  prison — call- 
ed the  Master's  Side.  Here  many  crowded 
round  them,  asirthe  prisoners'  wont  on  these 
occasions,  to  note  the  aspect  and  demeanour  of 
i.  man  just  capitally  Convicted,  travelling,  as 
they  say,  with  his  billet  and  coffin  into  close 
quartern. 

•Poor  fellow  P  ejaculated  one,  «all  np,  eh  f* 

*Why,  my  mace-cove,*  called  out  another  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,  *may  1  be  difstcted  but 
you're  down  In  the  mouth  !  Come  brace  up 
your  nether  lip !  I  say.  Brandy  Bill,  what 
would  you  charge  for  shaving  such  a  long  mug 
as  that  P'  pointing  to  the  convict. 

Others,  in  a  spirit  of  more  kindness,  essayed, 
in  their  own  peculiar  way,  to  offer  words  of 
consolation.  *  Why,  man,  said  one,  'don't  draw 
such  a  Icng  phiz.  Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  they  can  only  hang  you  for  an  hoar — no 
more  ;  youMl  be  cut  down  then." 

*Hold  np  your  head,  and  die  game  like  &  man,* 
eslled  out  a  second  ;  *  they  won't  allow  yon  any 
thing  for  snivelling.  You  hear  the  worst  they 
can  do  is  to  bang  you,  and,  like  gaping  fools  at 
a  grinning-match,  get  a  crowd  together  to 
laugh  at  them.' 

A  third,  in  a  commiserating  tone  of  voice 
said,  *  Why  take  it  so  much  to  heart  .^  When 
the  game  is  all  up  outside,  what's  the  matter 
about  topping.'  Tour  swell  appearance  proves 
you  have  had  your  day.  Things,  you  know, 
don't  any  where  last  for  ever.    Every  man  has 
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hin  ohanoe.  At  the  feldtor  mji,  toaie  BiiMt  fidl 
in  ev^ry  f  ght.  Lik«  jadget'  ■entencei,  thois 
fly  at  rmnHom.  Devils  temetimee  harl  them, 
aod  furies  gaide  them.' 

Another  then  ran  before  him,  staring  him  hard 
in  the  face,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  down- 
cast man*s  shoulder,  exclaimed,  *For  shame, 
man !  yen*ll  hip  us  all.  Why,  it*ll  be  my  tarn 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  year  eompanion  in  anoth- 
er day.  i*m  not  iokiog,  by  G— -d !  Come,  cheer 
up — cheer  up  !  Voa*ll  find  me  a  devilish  good 
companion  while  it  lasts/ 

As  the  convict  left  the  yard,  several  voices 
simultaneously  called  out,  *€rood  luok  te  you, 
my  bey !  Don*t  make  so  many  wr?  lao^s  over 
your  physic :  it's  a  sure  cure  for  the  heartsche, 
any  how.  Besides,  it's  so  d— d  womanlike  to 
whine  over  what  can't  be  helped.' 

As  the  gaoler  and  his  charge  left  the  yard,  one 
man  said  to  those  around  him,  'Won't  he  have 
his  ears  stuffed,  and  won't  the  parson  roll  him 
about  like  a  piece  of  soft  clay !  It  makes  me 
sick  to  see  a  fellow  go  to  the  cells  like  a  great 
blubbering  hUnotn.* 

However  despair  may  seixe  on  the  mind,  and 
for  a  time  control  it,  still  hope  is  ever  fresh  in 
the  heart,  and  will  intermittently  effect  a  reac- 
tion. 

The  unhappjr  man  was  then  conducted 
through  the  devious  avenues,  mhich  he  would 
have  to  retrace  on  the  last  day  of  his  terrestrial 
ezistenoe.  He  was  well  aware  that  he  was 
traversing  the  path  that  led  to  and  from  the  cells 
to  the  sctffold  ;  yet  here  it  was  thst  he  recover- 
ed from  his  despondency.  Entering  the  cell- 
yard,  he,  in  a  lively  and  careless  manner,  in- 
quired whether  that  place  was  not  formerly  de- 
signated the  press- yard.  Being  answered  In 
the  affirmative,  he  remarked,  *  Ay  !  there  are 
many  tranditive  stories  connected  with  this 
place.  The  press,  1  believe,  has  fallen  into  dis- 
suetude.' 

The  ordinary  was  now  by  his  side,  to  whom 
he  turned,  and  continued :  *How  is  it  that  we 
never  read  of  a  press-yard  but  in  Newgate  ?' 

*  Formerly,'  leplied  the  minister,  *  pressing 
was  practised  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  was 
not  confined  to  the  metropolis.' 

*Pray,'  said  the  prisoner,  assuming  the  air  of 
a  visitor,  *does  that  wall,'  pointing  to  the  north 
wall,  'separate  this  yiird  from  Newgate  street?* 
casting  his  eyes  about  in  every  direction. 

To  this  question  he  received  no  reply :  the 
parties  te  whom  it  was  addressed  knew  from  ex- 
perience what  was  passing  that  moment  in  his 
mind .  Plunged ,  as  the  miserable  man  had  been, 
suddenly  into  the  depths  of  despair,  he  had 
found  a  temporary  relief  from  his  agony  in  the 
foolish  hope  of  effecting  an  escape.  We  say 
foolish  hope ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  hope  is  a  natural  operation  of  the  mind  to 
relieve  itself  from  the  intensity  of  a  pressure, 
which  cannot  be  continuously  borne  without 
crushing  it,  and  leaving  its  possessor  nothinff 
but  frayed  chords  to  respond  to  the  actions  of 
the  heart.  «More,'  say  the  physicians,  *  are 
pressed  down  to  the  grave  by  chronic  disorders, 
brought  on  by  the  troubles  of  the  mind,  than 


are  out  off  by  acatn  diseases.'  if  the  miad, 
then,  be  uneasy  under  miner  troubiee,  what 
must  it  feel  when  called  on  to  suddenly  separats 
from  its  tenement,  unprepared  by  sickness  aa4 
debility  ?  Writhin|(  under  the  acme  of  ■g^/* 
the  mind  is  constrained  to  do  something  ton  iti 
own  relief.  Christian  hope,  under  aineeraie- 
pentance,  is  always  the  sufferer's  only  reaoeree; 
but  few,  even  of  those  that  are  not  criminals, 
are  prepared  to  suddenly  adopt  this  eonrK.— 
Whence  it  is  that  condemned  persona  at  first  al- 
ways seixe  on  the  hope  of  pardon,  or  eseaps 
from  death  in  some  way.  As  these  hopes  iiX 
from  under  them,  many  reaaon  themselves  iato 
the  notion  of  being  martyrs  to  a  vile  or  miseoa- 
strued  law.  When  this  faila  them,  they  ars 
sacrificed  to  perjured  witnesses.  In  this  state, 
if  they  do  net  early  seek  the  advice  of  the  ana- 
ister,  thev  persuade  themselvea  that  others  ara 
more  in  fault  than  they;  and  assuming  an  hero- 
ic air,  go  to  the  scaffold  with  courage,  if  aneh  a 
term  may  be  applied  to  one  who  affects  toeon- 
temn  dea*h. 

The  ordinary,  as  we  have  said,  kept  his  eyt 
on  the  culprit ;  and  after  he  had  aaked  a  seiiet 
of  questions,  the  last  being  whether  he  migiit  bs 
permitted  to  see  the  place  where  he  would  bs 
lodged  at  night,  the  reverend  gentleman  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  'The  topography  of  this 
prison  is  not  a  subject  for  one  in  yonr  sitoatioB 
to  oonoern  himself  about;  and  as  to  your  plaos 
of  rest,  be  assured  that  it  will  bo  one  of  perfect 
security.  This  is  not  a  time  or  a  place  in  wbick 
to  iadnlge  in  vain  hopes.  Your  eaae  haaeaosed 
some  excitement  in  the  minds  of  th«  aMicantils 
people :  the  verdict  appeara  to  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  The  sentence  you  know ;  and 
be  aasured  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect.' 

*The  sentence  given  satiafaetion  !'  exclaimed 
the  culprit. 

*Who  doubts  it  ?  Ton,  of  all  other  pemons, 
ought  to  know  that  a  London  tradeaman  would 
hang  half  the  inhahitanta  of  his  own  pariah  te 
secure  a  yard  of  bobbin  from  thefi.' 

*But,  sir,  not  all  the  doctors  of  law  in  Eorope 
shall  convince  me  that  I  have  committed  am  of- 
fence coming  under  the  criminal  law.' 

4  will  not  dispute  the  question  with  Jon,*  re- 
plied the  minister  mildly,  *  because  it  will  new 
be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  Ton  are  convicted, 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  yonr  being 
called  en  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  whien 
is  death ;  all  your  time,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
spent  in  preparation.  And  yet  1  do  not  know 
how  you  can  well  set  abont  it  in  your  preeeat 
state  of  mind.  Tou  must  first  acknowledge 
your  guilt,  and  admit  the  justice  of  your  pun- 
ish men  t.' 

The  gentleman  of  whose  experience  we  nTaQ 
ourselves  was  a  ir  inistcr  of  strict  orthodox  prin- 
ciples, and  peculiarly  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  He  was,  however,  con- 
siderably annoyed  by  the  sectarian  indi^iduala, 
who  at  that  period  obtained  free  acoees  to  the 
cells,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  preparing  malefiao- 
tors  for  death.  The  ordinary  thought  this  a  Te^ 
important  business,  and  labored  hard  to  acquit 
his  mind;  while  his  opponents,  after  a  little 
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prmjrinf ,  and  tbe  fingiof  of  a  few  hjmni, 
thooftit  tbemielvet  warrmnted  in  twuring  mmle- 
fkotorf  that  tuere  were  rejoiciafffl  in  heeyen  oyer 
their  nWation,  and  that  angela  were  alreadj 
appointed,  with  a  choir  of  louaic,  to  welcome 
their  arriral  into  a  atate  of  bleatedneaa. 

The  experienced  ohaplain  of  the  priaon  aU 
waja  readilj  granted  that  the  Soriptnrea  prom- 
iaed  pardon  to  ainnera,  if  they  trnljand  aineere- 
\j  repented  of  their  aina  before  Ood,  and  bad 
ime  faith  in  the  merita  ol  the  SaTlour.  He 
Beyer  wonld,  boweyer,  diaguiae,  that  he  eonaid- 
ered  a  death-bed  repentance  rather  a  late  one ; 
and  that  a  peraon  appointed  to  die  on  a  certain 
day  waa  In  a  aimilar  predicaasent  to  one  atretch- 
ed  on  a  bed  afflicted  with  an  incurable  diaeaae. 

He  oniformly  nreed,  that  a  repentance,  to  be 
effeetnal,  maat  be  free,  fall,  anconatrained,  and 
unconditional ;  not  a  repentance  to  be  bindini^ 
only  on  the  contingance  of  the  non«arriyal  ef  a 
reapite.  The  following  anecdote  need  to  ex- 
plain to  the  obtnae  and  anedacated  anfTerer  hta 
meaning : —  ^ 

*I  remember^*  he  wonld  aay,  *  that  I  waa  once 
called  to  a  man  in  tbii  pnaon  who  in  a  quarrel 
had  receiyed  a  wound  in  hit  abdomen,  which 
eauaed  protmaion  of  a  amall  portion  of  the 
omentum.  The  wounded  man,  thinking  that 
hia  life  waa  in  oaoger,  begged  that  1  might  be 
•enft  for.  1  lonnd  him  atretehed  on  a  table,  with 
the  aurgeona  o? er  him .  Whether  before  my  ar- 
nyml  he  bad  aacertained  that  there  waa  but  fittle 
danger,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  fixing  hia  eyea  on 
roe p  he  made  aigna  for  me  to  approach.  Aa  I 
did  ao,  he  anxiously  aaid,  *  Shall  1  die  ?'  •Why 
doyoa  aak  me?'  aaid  I?  *Oh!'  he  replied, 
*onlj,  if  yen  thought  1  ahould,  you  had  better 
ret  the  Bible ;  but  if  not,  it'a  a  pity  you  t hould 
be  kept  out  aocb  a  cold  night.'  I  ahoald  inform 
you  that  thia  man  waa  a  tranaport,  who  had 
been  under  aentence  of  death,  and,  expecting 
to  anfier,  had  ahewn  lome  aigna  of  contrition  ; 
when,  howeyer,  he  waa  reapited,  he  immediate- 
ly collected  some  booka  that  I  had  lent  him,  and 
preaented  them  to  roe,  aaymg,  *  Here  are  the 
booka,  air;  they  are  no  longer  of  uae  to  roe,  aa 
I  am  reapited  you  know.' 

Bach  conduct  he  failed  not  to  denounce,  in 
unmeaaored  terms,  aa  trifling  not  only  with 
their  own  aoul8,but  with  God. 

In  the  instance  before  ua,  the  ordinary  had  an 
educated  man  to  deal  with,  yet  one  that  waa 
rery  reluctant  to  acknowledge  his  offence,  or 
waa  prepared  to  giye  up  the  world  and  the  ex- 
citements be  had  found  in  it.  Unremitting, 
howeyer,  in  hia  dutiea,  the  reyerend  gentleman 
at  length  thought  that  he  had  made  aome  pro- 
greea,  when  to  the  inculcation  of  repentance  he 
added  that  of  reatitotion. 

*Reatitution !'  exclaimed  the  doomed  man; 
*what  do  you  mean  ?' 

•Mean  V  replied  the  Christian  teacher ;  'rea- 
titation  In  the  moat  extended  aenae  of  the  word; 
if  you  haye  not  the  gooda  or  mene^  to  reatore 
to  the  injared  part^ea,  make  reatitution  to  aoci- 
•ty.  Inform  the  world  who  were  yeur  eoofede- 
ratea ;  expoae  their  practices,  and  do  all  in  your 
power  to  put  tradera  on  their  guard  aga  net  aoa- 
taining  further  k 


There  haa  alwaya  been  a  tendency  with  all 
condemned  crimlnala  to  diapule  the  juatiee  of 
the  law  under  which  they  haye  been  conyiete4; 
whence  the  difficulty  there  haa  oyer  been  expe- 
rienced in  bringing  their  minda  to  the  aticking- 
plaee  of  preparation  for  death.  Human  charac- 
ter ia  like  the  contenta  of  an  ample  cabinet, 
brought  together  by  the  nnUred  aeal  of  aome 
curious  collector,  who  haa  ticketed  his  rarities 
with  numbera.  It  is,  howeyer,  etberwiae  with 
habitual  eriminala;  it  mattera  not  what  their  ed- 
ucation may  haye  been,  or  their  preyioua  atation 
in  life,  their  categoriea  are  all  alike.  They  are 
all  achooledin  what  may  be  deaigaaled  fiLrtiv€ 
logic,  in  the  uae  of  which,  with  thoae  who  haye 
the  command  of  worda,  no  Inoonaiderable  de- 
gree of  tact  ia  displayed,  when  endeayoring  to 
perauade  their  hearera  that  they  poaaeaa  m«iia 
sibi  eongeia  recti*  The  atealer  ot  the  briatles 
had  actually  reaaoned  himaelf  into  this  atate  of 
mind, — an  achieyement  that  waa  the  reeult  of 
auppoaing  all  peraona  neceaaarily  equally  guilty 
with  himaelf. 

But  we  must  allow  him  a  small  space  to  apeak 
for  himaelf.  Doubting,  perhapa,  the  soundneaa 
ef  hia  own  doctrine,  and  alao  being  dealroaa  to 
cheat  himaelf  out  of  time,  for  the  reflection  of 
hia  own  mind  to  operate  on  hia  batter  judgment, 
he  oooatantly  interrupted  the  miniater  when  of 
fering  him  adylce, — most  frequently  flying  off 
tangentally  f^om  the  subject-matter  before  bin. 
Aa  the  ordinary  concluded  hia  remarks  on  resti- 
tution, the  prisoner  started  a^  from  a  state  of  ab- 
atraction,  and  said, 

*I  waa  thinking,  air,  of  the  naiveU  with  which 
Partridge,  in  Tom  Jenaa,  aaya,  *  It  ia  indeed 
charming  aport  to  hear  triala  on  life  and  death.' 
Ton  muat  haye  often  noticed,  sir,  how  coolly 
theae  affairi  are  eenducted,and  whatimporUnce 
all  partiea  engaged  in  a  trial  aasnme,  aa  if  they 
were  net  in  another  aenae  all  equally  guilty  witu 
thooe  tbey  call  the  eriminala.  1  read  the  pi»aaage, 
•man  ia  born  to  ain  aa  the  aparks  fly  upwarda'  to 
mean,  that  eyery  human  being  commita  more  or 
lesa  ain,  or  what  ia  called  wrong  to  hia  neigh- 
bor, in  proportion  to  the  enyironment  d^circum- 
atancea ;  add  that  all,  from  the  crownJb  head  to 
the  meanest  peraon,  do  equally  wrong  in  aome 
way  or  ether, — wrong  being  an  Inseparable  ad- 
junct to  the  condition  of  aocialexiatence. 

•Crimea  or  aina,  call  them  which  you  may, 
are  aa  rife  in  one  walk  of  aociety  aa  another ; 
there  la  no  diatinction  in  any  of  the  claaaea  in 
thia  particular,  excepting  that  aome  acta  are  le- 
galiaed,  and  othera  are  not.  Power  granta  itaelf 
a  lieenae  to  commit  Crimea  with  impunity, 
while  the  yery  yirtuea  of  the  weak  are  conyert- 
ed  into  Crimea. 

•Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  acta  of  the 
church.  When  poaaeaaed  of  uncontrolled  pow- 
er, it  tolerised  the  puniahment  of  death  for  the 
taking  of  any  aum  aboye  twelye-pence  ;  yet  ex- 
empted themaelyea  from  any  puniahment  for  the 
coramisaion  of  Crimea  of  the  greateat  enormity, 
and  called  thia  greaa  unequal  juatioe,  meij  in 
the  king.  I  allude,  air,  to  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
which,  when  in  force,  aa  you,  withoutdoubl,  are 
aware,  operated  aa  a  pardon  ef  all  clergyable 
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teloaief  that  kmi  been  profiou*]/  eommitM  ; 
■o  that,  if  one  received  a  slight  puDiahment  for 
•  trifling  offence,  aqd  it  was  ailer wards  diseov- 
•red  that  he  had  commitled  a  namber  of  offen* 
ces  of  enormity,  he  could  net  be  put  on  his  trial 
again.  I  mention  this,  sir,  because  these  acta 
of  the  governoient  emanated  from,  or  were  es- 
pecially sanctioned  by,  men  of  your  cloth,  who 
are,  I  believe,  still  wiUiog,  as  my  case  exempli- 
fies, to  justity  any  species  of  tyranny  on  remu- 
neraiing  terms.  But  all  I  can  urge  will  pass  for 
nothing,  since  you  have  fastened  on  me,  and 
stigmatised  me  with  the  name  of  malefactor,  as 
if  the  act  of  taking  away  my  life  were  not  one 
of  tjie  worst  doings  perpetrated  by  man.' 

But  we  must  not  stain  our  pages  with  all  this 
man  said,  or  would  have  said,  had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  develope  the  whole  of  his  moral  code. 
It  waa  such  as  could  not  carry  him,  with  any 
degree  of  satistaction  at  the  last  extremity, 
over  the  gulf  that  separated  life  from  death.— 
When  first  brought  into  the  cell-yard,  he  waa 
alternately  captious  aad  disputative,  or  down- 
east  and  despairing ;  but  when  (he  fallaciousness 
of  his  creed  was  made  manifest  to  him,  he  be* 
eame  oalm,  and  in  a  measure  resigned.  Still, 
the  theory  by  which  he  had  appeased  bis  con* 
science,  when  pursuing  his  career  of  crime,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  subjoined  biography  of 
himself  was  never  wholly  eradicated.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  it  was  written  and  de- 
livered before  the  order  arrived  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  condemned. 

*Xt  would  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  even 
lor  those  of  the  aeutest  judgment,  and  the  most 
observant  eye,  were  they  called  on  to  decide 
whether  the  happiness  of  mankind  be  promoted 
or  retarded  by  the  practice  of  educating  children 
to  fill  stations  in  life  above  those  oocupied  by 
their  parents. 

*My  father  had  in  early  life  been  a  journey- 
man mechanic ^(err4B  JUim:  he,  howeveri 
raised  himself  to  the  station  ef  a  respectable 
master  in  a  tolerable  way  of  bostness ;  but  still 
continued  to  wear  a  veUeteen  jacket  and  cord Uf 
roy  trouyrs,  saying,  ^That  rough  garments  cov- 
ert d  more  honest  hearts  than  were  to  be  found 
under  fine  clothes.'  Mis  bluntness  pleased 
many  of  his  customers,  who  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society, — a  contact  wtthwhem 
eir^ry  day  occasioned  him  to  bitterly  lament  his 
own  want  of  education,  and  to  form  a  resolu- 
tion to  educate  bis  children  in  the  beat  manner 
possible. 

4  was  the  eldest  of  three  eons,  who  all  re- 
ceived an  edueation  at  an  expensive  sohool. — 
Afler  spending  several  years  in  idleness  at  hoine« 
1  was  sent  to  Oxford,  the  expenses  attending 
which  my  father,  kom  his  habits  of  life,  could 
not  foresee. 

*He  had  not  even  calealsted  the  charges  of 
my  admission,  leaving  sae  with  only  twenty-fi?e 
•hillings  in  my  pocket,  after  taking  possession 
of  my  rooms,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  my 
entrance,  1  was  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  cogita- 
ting on  my  sitoation  and  futuie  prospects,  when 
1  was  rouned  by  the  presence  of  twolellow-etu- 
dents,  who  advanced  towarda  me,  the  one  intro- 
ducing th«  other. 


'*  This,  sir,'  said  one,  <i«  my  friend  Trap;sD 
snmaxned,  as  we  say  in  regil  chronology «  fnm 
the  capaaionsness  of  his  mouth,  and  a  habit  he 
has  of  swallowing  all  the  good  tilings  that  cosae 
in  his  way.' 

*Trap  then  opened  his  mouth,  and  introduced 
his  introducer,  saying: — 

**This,  sir,  is  my  friend  Bifront.' 

*I  looked  up,  and  beheld  a  young  man  with 
an  enormous  head,  and  a  double  chin  that  oalj 
wanted  eyes  to  give  the  countenance  an  appear- 
ance of  being  duplicated.    Trap  conttnued: 

'^The  cause  of  ocr  intrusion  is  soon  explained. 
We  have  .reason  to  suspect  that  our  friend,  Mr. 
Bifax,  who  is  your  opposite  neighbar,  has  takea 
refuge  in  your  room,  and  has  sported  oak,  witk 
a  design  of  swindling  us  out  of*  a  promised  bot- 
tle and  dessert.' 

'The  two  friends  then,  sans  esremonis^  cooa- 
menoed  searching  my  rooms  for  their  pretended 
lost  triend,  calling  repeatedly  out,  ^Bifax!  it 
won*t  do,  by  G— d  !  We'll  draw  you  from 
cover.' 

< Having  thrown  everv  thing  in  the  rooms  into 
confusion,  they  seated  themselves.  ^Gentle- 
men,'  1  said,  *I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing Mr.  Bifax.' 

' 'Then  you  soon  shall,'  exclaimed  Trap,  pla- 
cing his  leg  en  the  table ;  'for  we*U  wait  here 
for  his  return,  and  introduce  you  to  him;*  ad- 
ding, with  imperturbable  sang  froid:  ^Suppose, 
MrrNewcome,in  the  interim,  we  drink  success 
to  your  littU'ge  /' 

'Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  or  recover  from 
my  surprise,  the  scout,  who  that  instant  had  en- 
tered the  room,  iuquired  if  he  should  place 
wine  on  the  table.  'Wine  I'  said  I,  mechanl- 
eally  feeling  for  my  parse. 

' '  1  don't  want  the  money,*  whispered  the 
■cout,  who  was  in  the  confederacy 

*ln  s  short  time,  two  decanters  of  wine  and 
a  dessert  •mbelliahed  my  table  :  theee  were 
soon  emptied,  and  again  fiUed;  when  Mr.  Bifax 
made  his  entrse, 

'«Mr.  Bifsx,  Mr.  Newcome,'  said  Trap,  intro- 
ducing us  with  mock  ceremony. 

•A  not  supper,  consisting  of  several  covers, 
with  more  wine,  and  late  in  the  evening,  devil- 
led biscuits,  punch,  &c  V  ending  with  coffee,  as 
I  after  discovered  from  the  chuges,  for  eiijhl.— 
How  or  when  the  party  increased  in  number,  or 
how  I  get  to  bed,  f  have  no  recolleetion  ;  but, 
awaking  at  day -light,  my  olfactories  made  me 
sensible  of  the  debauch  that  h^d  been  perpetra- 
ted in  my  rooms ;  while  my  head  and  stomach 
informed  me  of  the  part  I  had  taken  in  it.  Be- 
ing dreadfully  ill,  I  waa  again  cemprtsing  my- 
•elf  for  rest  m  the  sounds.  'Yoick  !  yoick  !'  as- 
sailed my  ears,  and  five  persons  rushed  into  my 
room. 

'  'Holloa !  holloa !  Johnny  Newcome !  What! 
asleep  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ?' 

'Four  of  the  party  then  began  to  s'mg  vocife- 
rously, 

'  Bright  Chanticleer  proclaiins  the  dawn  5 
The  sun  is  on  the  upland  lawn !' 

while  the  other  applied  a  dog-whiritle   to  his 
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Booth,  the  thrills  flrom  whioh  pierced  mj  dii- 
tractedhead  like  an  au^rnr.  A  moment  after 
wards  1  found  mjself  sprawlin|^  on  the  floor ; 
Bifront  and  Trap  hsd  aehieved  this  feat. 

« « Ood  bless  me  !'  said  the  latUr, « how  ?erj  ill 
heis!' 

'  *  Yes,'  replied  the  former,  *he  most  immedi- 
ately have  fresh  air.  Yon  ^o  to  Barnett*s  sta- 
bles, Trap,  and  have  a  horse  saddled,  while  we 
droMS  him  :  a  ride  will  recover  him.* 

<Hidf  dead  with  my  initiatory  debauch,  I  was 
led  from  my  bed  to  mount  s  horse.  Unused  as 
I  was  to  riding,  I  cannot  tell  how  I  managed  to 
keep  my  seat  tor  ten  mites,  the  distance  we  rode 
to  meet  the  honndd  that  morning. 

4  remember  the  fox  breaking  cover,  and  a 
sadden  movement,  and  nothing  more,  till  three 
weeks  afterwards,  when  I  found  myself  in  bed 
at  a  house  at  Witney.  1  was  then  a  convales- 
cent, having  suffered  from  afraotured  skull,  and 
the  snpervention  of  a  severe  fever.  As  1  open- 
ed my  eyes  to  conscieusnets,  my  mother  was 
standing  over  me.  From  her  1  learned  that  my 
recovery  was  deemed  a  miracle  ;  and  was  but 
too  soon  afterwards  made  sensible  that  her  health 
liad  received  a  shock  from  my  imprudence.  But 
I  must  dwell  as  little  as  possible  on  the  events 
that  occurred  at  this  period  of  my  life.  My 
heart  warthen  in  its  freshness,  and,  compared 
with  what  it  is,  wholly  without  guile:  it  is  now 
seared, — a  condition  in  which  it  rather  delights 
to  contemplate  itself  than  to  stir  np  the  re- 
minif cences  of  dsys  of  lesa  guilt. 

*When  an  individual,  in  a  moral  or  physical 
sense,  .akes  the  right  road  for  the  attainment  of 
an  object,  it  only  requires  that  he  should  tnrn 
round  to  follow  a  diametrically  opposite  course. 
On  entering  the  university,  my  esoluf ions  were 
good  ;  but  1  was  turned  round  at  starting,  and 
my  course  invested  with  a  chain  of  oircumstan- 
ees  that  con  trained  me  to  follow  the  wrong  path 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  career.  When  1 
was  svfficiently  recovered  to  return  to  Oxford, 
my  mother  informed  me  that  my  father  was  so 
incensed  with  my  conduct,  that  she  feared  he 
would  withheld  the  supplies,  and  give  up  all  fur- 
ther thoughts  of  enabling  me  to  take  orders. 
In  this  he  committed  a  fatal  error;  he  rendered 
me  reckless,  by  cutting  off  at  one  stroke  every 
means  of  return  to  the  path  from  which  I  had 
wandered. 

'Scarcely  had  1  resettled  myself  in  my  rooms 
at  college,  when  the  evil  genii  that  blighted  all 
my  pr  'spects  renewed  their  attacks. 

« *  Well,  well !'  exclaimed  Bifront,  *  don*t  re- 
proach us ;  what  we  did  was  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness. You  know  that  every  vessel  must  have 
a  feasoning ;  but  %vho  was  to  know  you  had  been 
brought  up  a  tailor,  and  could  not  straddle  a 
horse  ?* 

« '  Well,  well !' interrupted  Bifax,  slapping  me 
on  the  back ;  *there  is  one  satisfaction ;  you  may 
now  drink  with  impunity,  defying  all  attacks  of 
a  sick  headache.  Be  assured,  my  boy,  that  your 
initiation  has  been  managed  secundum  arUm, 
and  that  you  are  now  bottle-proof.' 

<  Alter  much  bantering  in  this  strain,  and  a  lit- 
tle coaxing,  I  gradually,  and  almoei  imperoepti- 


bly,  and  I  mav  add  irresistibly,  fell  into  the  hab- 
its of  my  seducers,  too  soon  afterwards  to  be 
made  sensible,  that  at  all  times  a  man  must  suf- 
fer severely,  if  not  fatally,  for  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. 

*My  college  life  was  but  a  brief  one.  The 
death  of  my  mother  called  me  to  town,  and 
brought  me  into  immediate  contact  with  my 
father,  on  whom  1  became  wholly  dependent  for 
supplies.  It  was  at  this  period  that  my  two 
brothers  made  heavy  claims  on  my  father's  purse. 
One  was  attending  hoepital  lectures,  with  a  view 
of  qualifying  himsell  for  the  medical  preie»sion; 
the  other  had  been  placed  with  an  attorney  pre- 
paratory to  his  being  artickd. 

*The  occurrence  of  circumstances  work  migh- 
ty effects,  if  not  all  effects  in  the  moral  world. — 
My  mother  had  exercised  a  powerful  iuflueoca 
over  my  lather;  she  was  now  covered  up  with 
the  sold  earth;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  widower, 
being  no  monogamist,  had  already  seltcted 
another,  who  was  to  become  hie  second.  My 
brothers,  ss  in  my  oaae,  had  caused  an  outlay  far 
beyond  the  calculations  made.  These  things 
were  pressing  heavily  on  my  father's  mind  just 
as  my  Oxford  creditors  took  a  panic,  and  inclos- 
ed all  Iheir  bills  to  him.  On  the  receipt  of  these, 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  pauied  not  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  his  own  indiscretion,  in 
bringing  his  sons  up  with  expectations  which 
could  never  be  realiied;  but,  calling  us  together, 
abruptly  informed  us  that  we  were  fast  bringing 
him  into  a  state  of  l>ankroptcy,  and  that  we  must 
no  longer  look  to  him  for  support,  snd  forthwith 
prepare  onrselves  to  quit  the  house.  Such  in 
his  rage  was  his  mandate,— one  which  he  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter. 

•Better  had  he  taken  us  to  the  deserted  plain, 
and  there  have  left  us  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
t>eas  ts,  than  to  have  turned  us,  destitute  of  means 
on  a  society  so  surcharged  with  self-compla- 
cency, as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  on  those  who  are  the 
children  of  poverty.  Better  woald  it  hsve  been 
had  he  transported  us  to  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
there  to  starve,  unwept  and  untombed. 

*  1  was  so  astounded  at  his  tone  and  manner, 
in  declaring  his  resolution,  that  I  could  scarcely 
essay  one  effort  to  reason  or  remonstrate  with 
him. 

*  *  You  have,'  said  he,  in  answer  to  what  I  did 
say,  *got  f^om  me  more  than  1  ever  got  from  my 
father — an  edacation.  Now,  go  and  work,  as  I 
did,  for  your  living.' 

«It  was  a  very  wet  and  stormy  evening  in  the 
end  of  October,  two  hours  after  sunset,  when  we 
brothers  quitted  the  house  where  we  first  saw 
the  light,  to  seek  another  home.  We  bent  our 
steps  to  the  residence  of  a  poor  relation,  who 
lived  seven  miles  north  of  JLiondon.  We  were 
wet  to  the  skin  when  we  arrived,  and  made  our 
case  known.  As  there  were  no  beds  ready  for 
eor  reception,  we  sat  up  by  the  fire.  My  broth- 
er next  to  me  in  age  was  the  most  affected  and 
fatigued. 

* « Avarice,*  he  exclaimed,  *has  frozen  his  heart, 
and  congealed  hit  blood i  Oh  God!  how  cold  I 
am!* 
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*He  then,  placing  bis  hands  over  bis  face,  Wot 
his  head  to  his  knees,  and  in  that  position  (ell 
into  t  9]eep.  Oh  !  hoir  have  my  feelings  casti- 
gated roe  since  for  sUowing  him  to  do  so!  He 
awolie  shiTering  and  chilly;  the  sleep  he  had  in- 
dulged in  was  the  precursor  o(  the  sleep  of 
death.  In  less  than  a  week  afterwards,  he  was 
removed  from  a  cruel  and  thoughtless  world. 

*Of  mj  younger  brother  1  know  no  more  than 
that  subsequently,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  en- 
listed into  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
and  left  England. 

*As  to  myself,  I  was  still  buoyant  in  spirits, 
though  full  of  bitterness  and  rancour  against  my 
only  surviving  parent;  burning  with  lage,  I  re- 
solved never  to  apply  to  him  or  acknowledge 
him  ever  afterwards.  In  my  pride  I  denounced 
him  as  a  mean-spirited  mechanic,  devoid  of  any 
touch  of  soul,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  brought 
myself  to  look  on  him  as  a  being  despicable  in 
nature,  and  an  object  only  tor  my  detestation. — 
I  acknowledge  that  this  was  a  feeling  I  oughtto 
have  avoided,  as  it  tended  to  lower  the  moral 
feeling,  and  deteriorate  the  character. 

'Without  anyone  wkona  I  respected, and  whose 
feeling  1  should  hurt  by  wandering  from  the  path 
of  social  duties,  1  commenced  asortot  predatory 
life.  It  i«,  however,  due  to  myself  to  s^y,  that 
I  made  several  efforts,  without  success,  to  em- 
ploy my  talents  in  an  honest  cnlling. 

*My  poor  relative  could  do  nothing  for  me,  be- 
yond affording  me  shelter  in  the  house.  I  had 
to  seek  my  own  means  of  suosistence  from  day 
to  day,  still  I  felt  no  disposition  to  run  into  the 
miry  path  of  evil-doing.  My  first  departure 
from  strict  integrity  was  at  a  billiard-table,  where 
I  had  frequently  picked  up  a  few  shillings  a-day 
by  my  superior  play  at  the  game. 

*  After  leaving  the  table  one  evening,  I  was 
addressed  by  a  very  gentlemanly-looking  man, 
who  said, 

'  *Tou  play  a  fine  game,  sir;  it  must  have  cost 
a  ffood  patrimony  for  the  attainment.  The  skill 
of  playing  well  is  not  easily  acquired.' 

*The  word  patrimony  rang  in  my  ear.  *Pat- 
rimojiy,*  I  replied,  •!  have  never  had,  or  ever 
■hall  have.'  The  word  was  used  with  a  view  of 
coming  to  the  state  of  my  finances  at  once. 

*<The  man  that  is  bom  to  nisfjrtune,'  he  re- 
plied, *  ought  not  to  throw  away  such  a  talent 
as  you  possess.  If  I  could  play  as  ifell  as  you 
can,  I  should  soon  be  a  richer  man.* 

'  *  To  make  a  calling,'  I  rejoined,*  of  it,  would, 
I  fear,  be  but  an  indifferent  sort  of  living.' 

*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  retorted  he ;  *  there  is 
no  want  of  moneyed  carcasses  to  feed  on  in  this 
Babylon.  Tact,  skill  at  the  game,  and  confed- 
eracy, are  the  raw  materials,  out  of  which  gold 
may  be  manufactured.' 

*  *  The  blood  must  be  cold  indeed,'  1  replied, 
•that  sins  from  reflection  and  calculation. — 
You  mean,  I  presume,  that  1  should  disguise  my 
play,  and  wait  for  heavy  bett.^' 

*  *  Precissly  so,'  continued  my  tempter. — 
*When  there  are  a  certain  number  of  pigeons  to 
be  shot,  it  matters  not  to  the  birds  who  pulls  the 
trigger — they  are  already  doomed.  So  it  is  with 
fools;  better  or  worse  provided  with  cosh,  the 


town  swarms  with  them.  They  are  ever  on  the 
wing,  and  are  the  natural  prey  of  those  who 
have  a  stomach  to  feed,  and  possess  the  talent 
to  bring  them  down  They  cannot  escape;  if 
you  don't  shoot  them,  others  will.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  cullies  are  such  asses,  that  you  have 
only  to  open  your  bag,  and  they  will  fly  into  it.' 

**But,  sir,'  I  answered,  Hhere  are  such  things 
as  honest  and  dishonest  means  of  obtaining  a 
living* 

**■  Ay,  ay!'  he  continued,  *  I  see  yoa  are  not 
yet  out  of  your  horn-book  ;  but  there  lies  the 
great  volume  of  the  world  open  b(>fore  yoo, 
every  page  is  filled  with  interest;  read  it;  no 
man  need  remain  a  novice  twenty-four  hours  io 
this  town.  In  every  square,  street,  court,  or 
alley,  the  moneyed  man  laughs  in  his  sleeve  at 
his  poor  but  bonest  neighbor.  Come  !  we  will 
have  a  glass  of  punch  together,  while  I  trans- 
late a  few  pages  of  this  book  to  you.' 

*  Staying  that  evening  late  at  a  tarern,  my 
new  acquaintance  gave  me  an  invitation  to  take 
a  bed  at  his  house.  Time  had  fled  so  fast  while 
1  had  been  taken  up  with  his  conversation,  that 
I  was  glad  to  accept  the  offer.  One  'aste  •f 
C'rce's  cup  will  poison  the  stream  of  a  whole 
life,  yet  this  time  1  was  not  an  easy  conquest; 
for  a  long  peri^td  I  st  >od  fast  by  the  post  of  vir- 
tue, and  argued  the  question  with  surprising 
moral  courage.  My  adversary,  however,  one  by 
one,  battered  down,  with  wh^it  lie  called  his 
utile  logic^  every  barrier  within  which  I  hadcir- 
cumvallated  myself.  He  spun  and  spread  his 
web  so  artistically,  that  I  was  soon  entangled. 

*  The  following  morning  my  patron  laid  me 
under  further  obligation,  by  introducing  me  to 
his  tailor.  Need  I  say  '.hat  he  was  a  black-l^g, 
and  one  profusely  liberal  in  giving  nis  oiders  to 
tradesmen .' 

*  H^  was  of  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  world  are  minocular,  and  he 
acted  on  it  with  success. 

*  *  Assume  a  meekness,'  said  he, emphatically, 
*and  a  gentleness  of  demeanor,  now  so  conven- 
tionally fashionable  ;  give  your  natural,  animal 
spirits,  a  soporific  draught ;  become  as  listless  as 
a  love  sick  girl ;  never  appear  obtru<<ive ;  if  you 
would  have  overtures  from  others,  you  must  es- 
tablish a  character  tor  being  a  gentleman;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  moving  as  if  you  were 
made  of  wax,  and  afraid  of  defacement  by  con- 
tact with  others.  What  if  your  meekness  be 
that  of  a  cat  for  provender,  or  of  a  judge  for  af- 
fected gentleness,  it  will  only  be  apparent  to 
the  few.  always  answering  your  purpose  with 
the  many.  Give  all  parties  you  meet  with  full 
credit  for  gullibility.  One  sole  condition  of  the 
mind  is,  however,  indispensable,  even  nnder 
your  mild  bearing, and  that  is — audacity,  r«/g«#, 
impudence.  Study  common-places,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  better  informed  than  your  oppo- 
nents. Give  an  oilineFs  to  all  you  do  or  say, 
while  you  keep  the  tongue  prepared  to  well  de- 
fend yourself  if  attacked.  Mount  your  horse 
properly,  when  iiecessary,  and  you  may  soon 
have  the  whole  under  your  feet.' 

4  was  taught,  and  proved  an  apt  scholar.  Our 
gains  were  for  some  time  gre  't,  but  the  ana 
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does  not  always  ihme,  either  on  the  unjust  or 
the  jiiat. 

'  All  glory  rails  but  a  course :  it  rises,  culmi- 
nates, and  then  hastily  sets.  Although  we  took 
every  precaution  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing connected,  the  secret  of  our  confederacy 
soon  got  wind,  when  we  were  soon  posted  as 
black-legs  by  those  who  had  lost  their  money. 

*  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  my  coUesgoe 
had  changed  his  residence  three  times  within 
the  year,  especially  as  he  was  married  and  had 
a  family,  but  as  yet  I  had  only  &een  him  in  one 
character.  In  a  short  time  he  procured  me  a 
situation  in  a  merchant's  house,  recently  opened 
in  Fenchurch  street. 

'  I  was  surprised,  but  was  rejoiced  to  be  placed 
in  a  way  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood. — 
Circumstances,  how  ever,  still  invested  my  p^th, 
and  circumvented  the  realization  of  fruits  from 
^ood  intentions, 

*  Bad  company,  I  have  before  remarked,  is 
generally  fatal  to  those  who  are  found  in  it;  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear  to  the  unsophiati- 
cated,  professed  swindlers  always  prefer  employ- 
ing innocent  agents  as  clerks  and  servants  to  fill 
ofKces  in  their  establishments,  to  subordinate 
colleagues. 

*  I  was  so  engaged  ;  my  eyes,  however,  were 
soon  opened  to  the  whole  system,  ultimate ly 
becoming  one  ot  the  principals  in  the  company. 

*For  the  information  of  the  judges  and  the 
ends  of  justice,  there  is  one  fact  1  am  especially 
anxious  to  make  known ;  one  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  write,  weighs  heavily  on  my  mind.  It 
is  this;  that  our  compmy,  during  the  period  of 
luy  connexion  with  them,  transported  thirteen 
individuals,  their  employees.  All  swindling 
companies  contemplate,  even  from  the  first  hour 
of  employing  their  servants,  the  transporting  of 
them ;  that  is,  when  the  parties  become  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  kind  of  transactions  in  which  they  are 
made  auxiliaries,  their  employers  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  effectually  ship  them  off  out  of  the  way. 
More  especially  if  these  agents  manifest  any 
disposition  to  be  troublesome  te  them  ;  in  most 
cases,  however,  after  a  certain  period,  they  think 
It  desirable  to  bring  the  criminal  law  to  bjear  on 
them. 

*  This  is  generally  effected  by  entrapping  the 
party  into  some  act  of  appropriation  of  property 
to  their  own  use,  on  which  a  cnminal  prosecu- 
tion may  be  instituted.  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
that  when  a  plot  ^  this  nature  fails  them,  prose- 
cutions of  a  more  disgraceful  character  are  got 
up. 

*  One  instance  that  occurred  in  our  company 
may  suffice  to  illuitrate  the  practice  generally. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  we  had  four  hous- 
es open  for  working  our  operations  ;  in  one  was 
a  clerk,  who  had  been  long  enough  employed  to 
fathom  their  connexion  and  plans.  Presuming 
on  his  position  and  the  ability  he  possessed  to 
annoy  us,  he  became  loose  and  extravagant  in 
his  habits,  and  at  length  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
out  a  threat  to  us,  which  sealed  his  doom  :  his 
removal  from  the  country  was  instantly  resolved 
on.     For  this  purpose  he  was  given  a  check  of 


ten  pounds,  and  desired  to  obttin  the  cash  for  it: 
at  the  same  time  he  was  handed  a  note  to  leave 
in  hi<i  way  back  at  a  branch  firm,  connected  sub 
ro*a  with  our  own.  Having  received  the  ten 
pounds,  he  proceeded  to  leave  tbe  note  ;  when 
he  saw  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
he  knew  him  to  be  an  active  principal  in  the 
general  concern. 

*  The  clerk  was  then  drawn  into  a  conversa- 
tion, in  which  he  was  led  to  expatiate  on  the 
remuneration  he  received  for  his  services,  com- 
plaining of  its  insufficiency. 

*  *  Well,  well,'  said  the  person  who  was  in  the 
plot,  *  i  confess  that  it  is  haid,  it  shsll  be  seen 
to,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  make  it  up  by  a 
i£oiicettroutof  my  own  pocket;'  pretending  at  the 
same  time  to  feel  for  money,  continuing,  4  have 
no  cash  at  this  moment,  but  Til  come  down  to 
tlie  hDUse  and  see  about  your  having  ten  pounds 
given  you  in  the  course  of  the  day.' 

'  The  unwary  clerk,  who  was  never  much  ao- 
euBtomed  to  handle  cash,  or  too  soon  receive  his 
wages,  thought  he  would  not,  if  possible,  let  slijp 
the  present  moment. 

**  1  have,  sir,'  he  replied,  *just  received  that 
sum  belon^^ing  to  our  own  firm.' 

*  *■  That  is  apropos  enough,'  answered  his  de> 
stroyer;  *keep  it  as  a  bonus,  and  take  a  week*a 
holy  day.  I'll  underUke  to  make  it  all  right 
when  1  see  the  parties.' 

'Three  days  subsequently,  the  clerk  was  in 
Newgate  under  a  charge  of  erabexzlement  on 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bo  wen,  Gibson,  and  Com- 
pany. 

'  The  story  of  his  being  at  another  establish- 
ment,  and  having  another  person's  sanction  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  ten  pounds  to  his  own 
use,  together  with  some  remarks  about  swindling 
transactions,  only  served,  as  it  always  does  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  to  aggravate  hit  guilt  in  the  eyes 
of  the  court,  and  increase  tbe  severity  of  the 
sentence.  This  man  was  transported  for  fonr> 
teen  vears.* 

'  Whatever  maybe  tkoagbt  by  traders  of  com- 
panies or  bands  of  swindlers,  they,  in  fact,  on 
the  whole,  effect  much  less  mischief  to  society 
in  bodies  than  when  spread  over  the  country  on 
their  individual  operations. 

*  A  company,  or  even  a  few  swindlers  com- 
bined, rarely  continue  faithful  or  honest  in  their 
dealings  with  esch  other  long  together;  those 
who  obtain  po.-sesaion  of  the  largt^st  share  of 
plunder  on  any  single  transaction  are  aure,  the 
first  opportunity  offered,  to  retain  it,  and  break 
with  their  previous  auxiliaries. 

*  From  these  causes  it  was  that  I  was  never 
for  any  length  of  time  together  connected  w«th 
a  party,  however  uell  organized.  Off  and  on  1 
have  had  many  associates ;  but  the  principal 
part  ot  my  operations  have  been  oonducted  sin- 
gle-handed, or  with  only  a  single  partner. 

*Atone  period  I  was  four  years  making  the 

*  Coster,  the  celebrated  swindler,  over  whose  con- 
viction, subsequent  transportation,  and  flogging  on 
k>oard  tbe  hulks,  8ir  Peter  Laurie  triumpbed  so  uudi, 
is  said  to  have  transported  upwards  of  twenty  of  his 
emi^eyees. 
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tour  of  England,  the  bappieit  and  leait  afitaUd 
of  all  mj  life.  1  atarted  with  the  ii#ai  de  guerre 
of  Major  St.  Anbin,  in  the  Aoatrian  aerTioe.  I 
affeeted  to  be  traTellin|^  for  the  purpoae  of  writ- 
ing a  tour  in  England;  but  latently  encouraged 
the  idea  which  followed  me  aomehow  wbereTer 
I  moved,  of  being  employed  bj  the  Austrian 
government  on  a  political  mittion.  In  this  dia- 
goiae  I  moved  from  town  te  town ;  and  for  one 
who  was  unendowed  with  patrimony,  li?ed  in 
luxury.  I  attired  myself  in  a  fanciful,  gaudy 
uniform,  wearing  enormous  moustaches.  I  al- 
ways msde  the  principal  inn  of  the  town  my 
head  quarters,  dependmg  on  my  appearance,  ad- 
dress, and  cenTersational  powers,  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Billiard-tables  and  coffee-rooms  ware  the  inlets 
to  society.  Paying  my  way  at  first,  I  generally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  entire  confidence  of 
landlord  and  the  tradesmen  that  visited  the 
house,  and  most  frequently  could  stay  long 
enough  at  a  place  to  obtain  credit,  and  thereby 
improve  my  condition,  without  incurring  the 
slightest  risk  of  stepping  into  the  pit  of  the  law. 
*l  learned  to  perform  on  several  instruments, 
and  could  exert  my  vocal  powers  with  some  ef- 
fect; with  these  accomplishments, and  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  I  generally,  after  the  first 
ground  was  broken  up,  found  myself  courted, 
and  obtained  free  access  to  the  most  wealthy 
tradesmen  and  others  of  the  town.  I  would  not. 
In  my  present  situation,  appear  to  dmw  on  my- 
self a  charge  of  egotism;  but  so  well  did  I  play 
my  part,  that  1  have  often  been  addressed  by  my 
inn-keepers,  and  desired  not  to  distress  myself 
regarding  my  unsettled  accounts  with  them,  as 
I  gave  them  more  than  an  equivalent  in  my 
company  and  the  custom  1  brought  to  the  house. 
Further,  tbough  1  may  not  be  believed  in  the 
forthcoming  prosaic  times,  I  have  of^n  met  with 
tradesmen  lu  one  town  who  had  been  sufferers 
in  another,  who  suted  to  me  that  they  did  not 
regard  the  loss  of  their  money  so  much  as  ray 
society,  and  that  if  I  would  again  visit  the  town 
I  should  be  well  received;  aoding,  that  i;  was  a 

Iiity  1  left,  as  they  were  sure  nobody  would  mo- 
est  me. 

*Tbe  monotony  of  country  towns  was  often, 
too,  relieved  by  invitstions  to  spend  weeks  to- 
gether at  some  isolated  residence,  where  1  amus- 
ed myself  with  snooting  and  fishing,  according 
to  the  season.  Still,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  al- 
ways lefl  my  debts  in  the  rear  of  my  retreat; 
till  at  length  1  had  so  far  covered  the  country 
with  my  tame,  as  to  make  it  expedient  it  should 
die,  and  this  1  effected  by  killing  mvsell  in  the 
following  msnner. 

^Renown  may  be  very  agreeable  to  those  who 
covet  it,  but  it  did  net  answer  my  purpose;  so  I 
caused  the  following  paragraph  to  be  inserted  in 
an  Essex  paper,  as  being  more  certain  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  and 
from  thence  go  the  whole  round  of  the  provin- 
cial papers  :^ 

' '  A  Cautisv.— Last  Thursday  momiog  a  ease  of 
poisoning  occurred  in  this  town  through  the  carelessness 
of  a  shMnist's  shopman.  The  verv  celebrated  Major 
St  Aubin,  of  swindling  notoriety,  having  honored  our 


town  whh  a  visit,  and  leefing  kiasssif  indisposed  fioas 
his  previous  evening's  debMch,  requested  the  waiter 
at  the  inn  where  he  was  staying,  to  procure  him  a  dose 
of  Epson  salu.  The  chenist's  shc^poMn,  little  intend- 
ing to  confer  a  benefit  on  society,  gave  the  waiter  ia 
mistake  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid,  which  the  Major  swal- 
lowed at  a  draught,  and  almost  instant  death  ensaed, 
precluding  the  possibility  of  his  old  acauaintanen  ia 
the  provincial  towns  having  another  visit  from  hisa.' 

<This  paragraph,  as  1  expected,  had  ample  ctr^ 
eulation  throu|fhont  the  country;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  like  other  dead  persons,  1  was  soon 
forgotten. 

*I  now  took  the  map,  and  pricked  out  all  the 
towns  where  I  had  not  previously  been,  or  was, 
1  supposed,  but  little  known.  I  then  attired 
myself  in  a  new  uniform,  consisting  of  a  bine 
military  frock-eoat,  the  aeama  being  covered 
with  broad  gold  lace,  and  the  button-holes  work- 
ed to  match;  white  cassimere  trousers,  also  braid- 
ed; and  a  large  fur  cap,  with  a  broad  gold  band. 
My  name  and  title  were  Count  Orliflf,  as  before 
from  Germany,  ^nd  makingthe  tour  of  England. 
As  the  range  of  action  was  much  eircamscnbed 
by  my  previous  peregrinations,  my  second  flight 
continued  only  for  one  yesr,  when  the  metropo- 
lis again  afforded  me  a  shelter. 

<Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  life  of  one  not 
yet  quite  six-and-thirty  years  of  sge.  Much  of 
detail  has  been  omitted,  which,  had  it  been  pub- 
lished, would  rather  have  tended  te  cermpt  as 
well  as  inform  society,  of  the  various  ways  ex- 
travagant and  profligate  men,  when  In  need,  re- 
sort to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  1  con- 
clude with  a  few  observations  on  the  last  ill-fat- 
ed transaction.  My  funds  were  getting  low, 
when  meeting  an  old  associate,  he  informed  me 
that  he  and  another  were  about  to  do  business 
again  In  the  city,  and  that  same  day  a  spec  was 
to  come  off.  It  appeared  that  the  partv  1  met 
had  recently  become  acquainted  with  a  bankinpt 
trader  who  had,  up  to  the  time  of  his  failure, 
had  an  account  with  a  banker,  and  that  be 
thought  this  an  opportunity  not  to  he  loot,  as  a 
eheck  drawn  by  one  who  had,  up  to  a  very  short 
period  before,  kept  cash  at  the  houae,  when  giv- 
en in  payment  for  goods  purchased,  coold  not 
in  law  be  considered  a  fraud.  The  biistles,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  the  goods  to  be  obUined; 
doubting  their  own  Uct  in  completing  the  ad- 
venture satisfactoi  ily,  I  was  offered  a  share  to 
assist  in  managing  it;  and  I  now  confeas  that 
I  thought  the  purchase  regularly  established,  or 
I  should  not  have  gone  to  the  extremity  I  did; 
nor  am  I  now  quite  sure  that  the  law  nas  not 
been  strained  to  gratify  the  traders  of  this  city, 
amongst  whom  the  spirit  of  revenge  ia  ever  rife 
when  their  pockets  are  aflected. 

*  However  it  may  be  determined  as  regards  mv 
fate,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  ordinary  lor  his  anxious  attention  to  me,  re- 
gretting at  the  same  time  that  1  cannot  gntafy 
him  by  acknowledging  the  justioe  of  the  sen- 
tence." 

♦1  have  confessed  my  offences  to  the  world, 
and  shall  acknowledge  my  sins  te  God;  but  I 
cannot  die  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth,  as  I  fear  too 
many  previous  occupants  of  these  cells  have 


Te  adniit  tbe  ri^bt  ef  ibmi  to  4Mtioj  Um 
life  of  man,  in  my  opinion  wonld  be  to  commit  a 
new  sin.  By  the  way,  why  should  it  be  thought 
•o  deairable  for  eondemoed  peraont  to  make 
tbia  acknowledgment  f  Do  thoae  who  inflict 
the  pnnjabmentdoabt  their  right  to  do  ao,  and 
nre  glad  to  aeixe  the  expresaiona  forced  from  a 


broken  mind  attka  moment  of  death  to  nppeaae 
the  public  voice  againattbe  practice,  andjuatify 
themaelTea  to  their  own  contciencea  ?* 

Tbia  offender  waa  not  called  on  to  atteat  bia 
feaolntioo;  he  waa  reapiteoT,  and  aubaeqnently 
tranaported  lor  life. 


A  SERMON,  DELIVERED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 

PRESIDENT  HARRISON. 

mr  RBV.  J.  B*  C^IilXCH, 

AT   ST.  MATTHEW'S  CHURCH,  SOUTH   BOSTON. 
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^^MUntkr  tkerrfare  ia  mU  tkeir  dues;  triiuU  to  whom  trihae  is  due; 
to  whom  fear;  honor  to  foARnn  honor,** 


euotom  to  whom  euotom;  fet 


It  baa  been  well  obaerred  by  aome  ancient 
writer  that  the  aincere  Chriatian  muat  be  a  good 
citizen  and  a  good  member  of  aociety  in  all  ita 
▼ariooa  relationabipa.  In  fact  if  all  tho  world 
were  completely  Chriatianiaed  and  every  indi- 
vidual walked  and  acted  atrictly  according  to  the 
moral  lawa  laid  down  in  the  New  Teatament, 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  neceaaity  for  hu- 
man lawa  or  human  goyernment — if  every  one 
toved  bia  neighbor  aa  himaelf  and  regarded  the 
rights  of  othera  aa  aaeredly  aa  bia  own,  no  man 
would  **go  beyond  or  defVaud  hia  brother  in  any 
matter,'*  and  that  milleniumfor  which  the  crude 
transcendental  philoaophy  of  the  preaent  day 
would  fiun  perauade  ua  that  the  world  ia  ready, 
aayimg^Mo!  here  ia  Chriat,  or  lo !  there!*'  would 
then  in  reality  be  eataMiafaed.  Bnt,my  brethren, 
to  all  human  aeeming  that  gloriouaday  ia  yet  fkr 
diatant  in  which  **tbe  envy  of  Ephraim  ahall  de- 
|»art  and  the  adveraariea  of  Judah  ahall  be  cut 
off— Ephraim  ahall  not  envy  Jndah  and  Judah 
ahall  not  vex  Ephraim."  And  until  it  ahall  ar 
rive,  the  Qoapel  haa  fbmiahed  ua  with  principlea 
and  rnlea  of  action  to  regulate  eur  conduct  in 
the  Tarioua  reciprocal  relationabipa  of  life,  in 
which  it  ia  neceaaary  that  imperfect  man  ahouM 
be  placed : — rulea  for  the  governor  and  for  Hie 
governed — for  the  citisen  towarda  hia  feHew 
«ittxena,  and  for  the  proper  obaervance  of  thoae 
lawa,  gradea,  and  ranka  of  aociety,  by  which  the 
whole  ayatem  of  aocial  man,  conatituted  aa  he 
now  ia  and  aa  for  many  agea  probably  he  mmot 
^,  ia  bound  and  linked  together. 

We  find  in  the  werda  ot  our  text  one  of  the 
oaoat  atriking  aftheae  mkav  written  too,  H  ahouM 


be  obaerved,  at  a  time  when  all  human  govern- 
ment waa  arrayed  in  open  and  direct  hoatility 
againat  the  cauae  and  the  fbllowera  of  Chriat. 
Nevertheleaa  curtailed  aa  the  Chriatiana  of  that 
day  were  of  their  rigbta,  and  unjuatly  defrauded 
of  their  own  duea,  to  which  aa  citisena  of  the 
great  Roman  Empire  they  were  legally  entitled, 
they  are  atill  commanded  to  '^render  unto  all 
their  duea ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  ia  due,  cua- 
torn  to  whom  cuatom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor 
to  tokoen  honor.** 

It  ia  in  obedience  to  thia  command,  my  breth- 
ren, that  I  have  deemed  it  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  me  aa  a  Miniater  of  that  Goapel  in  which 
the  commano  ia  written  to  **  render  honor  to 
whom  honor  ia  due"  to  notice  ia  thia  place  the 
recent  lamented  death  of  the  Chief  Magiatrate 
of  thia  nation. 

Thia  aacred  edifice,  conaecrated  and  aet  apart 
for  ever  from  all  ordinary  and  mere  worldly  uaea, 
ia  no  place  for  the  introduction  and  diaeuaaion  of 
any  ^itical  or  party  anbject,  and  I  need  not 
aaaure  you,  my  brethren,  that  on  thia  occaaioa  I 
would  render  honor  not  to  the  head  of  a  party, 
but  to  the  Prea'ident  of  Uieae  United  Statea,  not 
to  the  individual  merely,  but  to  the  office. — After 
the  heat  of  political  warfare  haa  paaaed  away, 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  haa  declared  to  whoae 
handa  they  wiah  the  chief  power  confided,  the 
individual  ao  aelected  ia  thenceforward  the  Head 
of  the  whole  nation^  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  the 
Chriatian  of  whatever  political  faith  he  may  be, 
ia  bound  to  do  him  honor  and  to  yield  him  eheer- 
fbl  obedience.  Suffice  it  to  8ay,that  within  theae 
aacred  walla  we  **]uiow  no  man  after  the  fieah*'^ 
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we  honor  the  offite,  and  the  indiTidoal  in  and  bj 
the  office. 

I.  1  wish  to  call  your  attention,  my  brethren, 
not  to  any  labored  Eulogiam  on  the  late  Chief 
Magistrate,— that  will  be  done  in  the  hall  of  pol- 
itics and  by  the  civic  orator — not  lo  a  bio^aph- 
ical  notice  of  him  who  so  recently  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  by  command  of  the  people, 
and  BO  recently  resigned  them  by  the  command 
of  the  King  of  kings,— that  will  be  done  by  the 
historian — possibly  it  has  been  done  already : — 
I  would  call  your  attention  rather  to  a  religious 
consideration  of  this  mournful  dispensation  by 
which  the  American  people,  for  the  first  time 
since  they  were  a  nation,  have  been  called  to 
assume  the  garb  of  mourning  for  a  President  dy- 
ing in  office. 

Were  it  proper  or  expedient  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present  to  separate  the  individual  from 
the  office,  we,  as  Episcopalians,  might  do  so 
with  the  more  propriety  in  consequence  of  the 
late  President  having  been  himself  an  Episco- 
palian, and  though  not  a  member  of  the  church, 
a  regular  attendant  upon  her  services.  And 
we  may  be  pardoned  some  little  degree  of 
pride,  when  we  consider  the  high  moral  charac- 
ter— the  uprightness,  the  honorable  feelings  and 
the  integrity,  which  even  his  opponents  were 
willing  to  concede  to  the  late  Chief  Magistrate, 
in  boasting  that  our  church  has  given  to  the 
country  two  such  men  as  Harrison  and  Washing' 
ton. 

In  calling  your  attention,  my  brethren,  to  the 
death  of  the  late  President,  1  would,  in  the  first 
place,  observe,  that  we  arc  warned  by  this  event 
of  the  instability  of  human  hopes  and  wishes. 
It  is  but  a  little  more  than  one  short  month, 
since  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of  this 
extensive  and  powerful  land  were  loud  in  their 
rejoicings  at  the  inauguration  of  him  whom  they 
had  selected  from  the  whole  nation  to  preside 
over  the  administration  of  their  public  affairs — 
they  were  looking  forward  with  confident  hopes 
to  his  skill  and  wisdom  to  direct  the  energies  of 
their  country,  to  watch  over  its  interests,  to  re- 
concile, by  his  moderation  and  firmness,  the 
jarring  elements  of  internal  strife,  to  stand  in 
short,  like  a  veteran  pilot,  at  the  helm  of  the 
ship  of  State,  and  guide  her  course  through 
whatever  hidden  dangers  might  beset  her  way. 
What  grounds  his  public  conduct  gave  during  the 


brief  numth  which  elapsed  from  his  inangnratioa 
to  his  death,  to  anticipate  a  fulfilment  of  these 
hopes  and  expectations  I  say  nothing — it  is  not 
for  me,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  discuss  such 
topics ;  it  is  for  me,  only  to  turn  yoar  minds  to 
the  tact,  that  all  these  hopes  have  been  smddenly 
crushed  and  blasted — that  the  unerring  hand  of 
Divine  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove  him 
suddenly  from  the  eyes  of  an  expecting  nati<»i, 
and  from  the  fond  circle  of  his  domestic  relatioa- 
ships,  and  to  place  another  in  his  office.  What 
a  tommentary  upon  the  words  of  the  inspired 
penman,  **•  put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in 
the  son  of  man,  in  whom  there  is  no  help — bis 
breath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  the  earth,  ia 
that  very  day  his  thoughts  perish'* — "■  it  is  better 
to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  any  confidence 
in  man."  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  naUoa 
needed  such  an  impressive  lesson  to  teach  theia 
where  alone  they  ought  to  look  for  success  ?  Ii 
it  not  possible  that  they  required  to  be  taoght  *■''  to 
cease  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils,'* 
and  to  look  more  to  Him  by  whom,  "  princes 
rule  and  nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the 
earth?"  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have  beea 
trusting  too  much  to  the  arm  of  fiesh — ^to  hu- 
man sagacity  and  foresight  to  advance  the  he  nor 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  too  little  to 
that  Holy  Hand  which  is  mighty  to  save  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  God,  in  the  exercise  of  His  paternal 
government,  deals  with  nations  precisely  as  He 
does  with  individuals ; — when  they  *'  start  aside 
like  a  broken  bow"  from  His  ordinances  and 
His  laws.  He  sends  afflictive  judgments  upon 
them, — ^judgments  which  bear  so  close  an  affin- 
ity to  the  offence,  that  those  who  are  accos- 
tomed  to  investigate  the  dealings  of  God  with 
men,  can  read  the  oru  when  they  behold  the 
other,  if  this  be  so,  my  brethren,  can  we  not 
recognise,  in  the  death  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation,  an  afflictive  c3rrection  for  a  kin- 
dred sin — and  that  sin,  what  is  it,  but  the  idola- 
try of  man — man- worship  and  human  depend- 
ence? 

II.  I  would  further  observe,  in  relation  to 
the  melancholy  event  which  has  just  called  a 
nation  to  robe  itself  in  the  habiliments  of  |^ef^ 
that  we  may  learn  from  it  the  solemn  truths  that 
there  is  no  state  or  condition  of  life,  exempt  from 
the  visitation  of  the  universal  enemy.  This  is  a 
truth,  which  without  the  warning  of  the  pulpit. 
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mast  suggest  itself  spontaneously  to  every  mind 
— but  it  is  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  the  less 
necessary  to  be  enforced,  because  itb  one  which 
man  too  frequently  disregards. 

"All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  them- 
selves." It  is  true  that  the  late  President  had 
nearly  reached  that  term  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  which  is  assigned  as  the  general  limit 
of  human  existence — but  nevertheless  he  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age,  and  to  all  hu- 
man appearance  he  might  be  one  of  those  of 
whom  the  psalmist  says  that  "by  reason  of 
strength  tbey  come  to  four  score  years" — his  life 
had  been  spent  in  the  robust  exercises  of  the 
camp,  or  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  the  most 
healthy  perhaps  of  all  employments, "  therefore," 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  poet, 

'*  Therefore  his  ae^e  was  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Fiosty  but  kiocUy.'' 

He  had  entered  upon  the  discbarge  of  an  office 
tit  which  not  one  of  bis  predecessors  had  died — 
an  office  which  had  almost  seemed  to  confer  on 
those  who  bore  it  "  a  charmed  life.*'  Upon  him 
too  had  centered  the  hopes  of  millions;  and  can 
we  d^ubt,  in  addition  to  the  public  prayers  of- 
fered week  by  week  for  "  those  in  authority" 
from  every  christian  temple  in  the  land,  that 
from  the  retirement  of  many  a  closet  and  from 
the  home  altar  of  many  a  household,  there  were 
fervent  petitions  sent  daily  up  to  heaven  for  his 
health  and  preservation?  How  little  immediate 
prospect  was  there  of  the  removal  of  such  a  oue  ! 
And  jet,  the  nation  is  now  weeping  over  his 
tomb, — Surely,  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swiA,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong." 

And  with  this  and  similar  examples  before 
oar  ejres,  what  right  have  any  of  us  to  count 
upon  the  certainty  of  a  day  beyond  the  present, 
for  we  know  not  what  a  day  will  bring  forth  ? — 
The  most  favorable  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  man,  offers 
no  security  against  the  arrows  of  death — health 
is  no  safeguard,  nor  is  strength  any  protection — 
those  invisible  darts  are  flying  every  where 
around  us  and  among  us— and  every  age  and 
every  condition  in  lite  is  constantly  falling  be- 
fore them.  How  important  is  it  then  that  we 
should  "  set  our  house  in  order,"  as  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  he  did,  whose,  death  we 
mourn.  How  important  is  it,  however  favorable 
and  bright  our  hopes  of  long  life  and  continued 


Ruefulness,  that  we  should  seek  to  prepare  our- 
selves to  meet  our  Judge,  having  on  the  wedding 
garmentof  a  Saviour's  righteousness.  **  Now 
is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvs»- 
tion"—««  Seek,  then,  the  Lord  while  He  may 
be  found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near,  let 
the  wicked  man  forsake  his  ways  and  the  unrigh- 
teous man  his  thoughts,  and  let  himlum  unto  the 
Lord  and  He  will  ha?e  mercy  upon  him,  and  to 
our  God  and  He  will  abundantly  pardon." 

III.  I  would  further  remark  in  reference  to 
the  demise  of  our  late  President,  that  wherever 
the  designs  of  Providence  run  counter  to  our 
hopes  and  expectations,  it  becomes  us  to  submit 
unmurmuringly  to  those  events  which  Grod  in 
the  exercise  of  perfect  goodness  and  perfect  wis- 
dom, decrees.  "His  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,"  for  they  are  holier,  wiser,  better,  and 
higher,  **  even  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth."  In  this  melancholy  event  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  bow  many  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  hopes  which  they  had  formed — 
in  the  plans  which  they  had  projected-^in  the 
anticipations  which  they  had  indulged — how 
many  have  murmured  at  the  dispensation,  look- 
ing upon  the  removal  of  one,  for  whose  eleva- 
tion they  had  earnestly  prayed  and  labored,  and 
in  whose  entrance  into  office  they  beheld  in  an- 
ticipation all  their  expectations  realized,  ts  an 
act  of  stern  and  arbitrary  power  in  the  great  Ru- 
ler of  the  Universe.  Such  thoughts  are  vain 
and  sinful.  **  It  is  the  Lord,  let  Him  do  what 
seemethto  Him  good" — this  should  be  the  lan- 
guage of  every  one  on  occasions  like  the  present. 
**  He  seeth  not  as  men  seeth,"  for  man  can  be- 
hold nothing  beyond  the  veil  of  the  present  hour 
— his  keenest  glance  cannot  penetrate  even  the 
faint  twilight  of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
the  future.  To  God  the  remotest  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  events,  reaching  down  through  the 
countless  generations  of  all  time,  are  distinctly 
and  immediately  visible.  He  knows,  and  we 
know  not,  the  results  and  consequences  of  every 
action.  How  foolish  then,  not  to  say  wicked, 
must  our  murmurings  and  repinings  be  in  His 
sight. 

We  should  remember  also  that,  in  God's  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe,  afflictive  events  are  of- 
ten sent  for  the  trial  of  our  faith  and  patience — 
that  sometimes 

"  Behind  a  frowning  Provideoce 
He  hides  a  smiling  face." 
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And  thst  eTen  in  tiM  rery  «et  of  the  inflietion 
of  Hia  wrftth  He  tkinketh  npon  merej.  How 
dost  thou  know,  thort^tighted  mnnnnrer  at  the 
will  of  God,  that  the  afflictire  diepeneation 
which  thou  art  deprecating  and  deploring,  will 
not  work  ovt  for  thee,  under  the  direction  of  a 
good  and  wise  ProTidenoe,  nore  real  heneit 
than  eyer  could  hare  flowed  firom  the  fulfilment 
of  thy  fbrmer  expectations?  How  dost  then 
know  but  that  God,  by  teaching  thee  in  this 
erent  how  impotent  was  thine  own  hand,  and 
how  fVail  the  noblest  agencies  of  thine  own  se- 
lection, to  bring  salration  and  strength,  has 
conferred  upon  the  country,  and  upon  thee  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  great  community,  a 
benefit  of  unspeakable  ralue— in  leading  thee 
henceforth  to  depend  more  upon  Him  and  less 
upon  thyself?  For  be  well  assured,  and  it  is  a 
truth  which  the  lapse  of  ages  will  render  mote 
and  more  conspicuous  by  throwing  around  it 
the  light  of  long  experience  and  the  illustratioB 
of  accumulated  fasts,— be  well  assured  that  the 
true  and  only  certain  spring  of  national  prosper^ 
ity  is  the  honor  of  Qod  and  the  observanes  qf 
His  laws.'  **  Those  that  honor  me,  I  will  honor, 
saith  tbe  Lord."  Look  at  the  nations  of  the  old 
world, — show  me  the  one  which  has  done  moat 
by  its  inflaence  and  its  wealth  to  cirilixe  and  to 
Christianixe  the  globe — which  in  short  has  done 
most  to  adrance  the  cause  and  the  honor  of  God 
upon  Earth,  and  I  will  show  you  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  Europe.  Not  so  large  as  the  State 
of  New  Tork»is  that  little  island— and  look  at  its 
influence,  its  power  and  its  almost  infinite  resour- 
ces— and  what  may  not  this  immense  nation  be- 
come,once  the  daughter  and  now  the  sister  of  that 
ancient  kingdom^to  what  gloriousheight  of  power 
and  magnificence  might  not  these  United  States 
attain,  if  by  a  bold  and  consistent  and  faithful  re- 
cognition of  the  authority  and  goremment  of 
God,  as  well  in  their  public  as  their  private  acts, 
they  secure  His  favor  and  the  defence  of  His 
protecting  arm? — Have  we  done  so— are  we 
doing  so  ? 

IV.  Lastly— in  connection  with  the  melan- 
choly subject  before  us,  I  would  suggest  wheth- 
er or  not  this  sudden  striking  down  of  the  Head 
of  the  nation  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
might  not  be  a  mark  of  the  displeasure  of  Heav- 
en, roused  by  our  national  sins.  1  would  not 
assert  that  such  b  the  case»  but  I  would  put  the 


^pitstion  seriously  to  every  man's  emmeienee, 
whether  our  national  and  individual  departoics 
from  the  strict  rules  of  right  and  justice,  havs 
not  been  many  and  great  ?  Were  I  to  particu- 
larise, I  would  point  to  the  proverbial  tendency 
of  the  nation  at  the  present  day  to  **  prefer  gain 
to  godliness  *' — the  open  and  almost  onivennl 
idolatry  of  Mammon — the  wiM  haste  to  be  rich 
which  is  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  inno- 
cence. I  would  point  to  our  Indian  poi\rj^ 
characterised  as  it  appears  to  me  by  treaebeiy, 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  basest  kind ;  and  I  ds 
believe  and  I  utter  it  as  the  settled  and  i 
conviction  of  my  heart,  that  unless  tbe 
of  policy,  hitherto  adopted  towards  these  nnfer- 
tunate  human  beings,  is  changed,  radically  and 
entirely  changed,  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
mighty will  be  stiU  more  eleariy  and  signaOy 
exhibited,  till  the  heavy  debt  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  is  wiped  out  in  national  degmdation  and 
in  blood.  I  would  point  out,  further,  sinongsl 
other  things,  small  a  matter  as  it  may  seem  to 
some,  but  not  small  I  am  convinced,  in  tbe  sight 
of  God,  to  onr  observance  of  the  day  sotesaaly 
and  yet  ridiculously  designated  as  a  day  ol  ^fint- 
ing,  humiliation,  and  prater." — Has  not  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  that  day,  as  it  is  now  obetinjdy 
degenerated  into  a  solemn  mockery  of  God?— 
Were  the  day  kept  as  it  ought  to  be  kept,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  approval  and 
the  blessing  of  Heaven — as  it  is,  what  is  it  but 
<*  a  vain  oblation  ** — what  is  **  it  but  iniquity, 
even  the  solemn  meeting  ?  " 

I  might  enlarge  this  enumeration,  but  time 
will  not  permit.  1  have  said  enough  to  riww 
tnat  we  deserve  the  judgments  of  Heaven,  and 
I  think  that  in  the  recent  death  of  our  Chief 
Magistrate,  I  see  the  clouding  of  Jehovahls 
brow,  and  the  lifting  up  of  his  avenging  anu — 
But,  O,  Lord,  in  mercy  spare  thy  peopte  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach  ! 

Surely,  under  such  circumstances,  it  1 
us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  to  humble  < 
selves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God — to  no- 
knowledge  and  to  forsake  the  sins  of  which  we 
may  have  been  guilty,  and  to  implore  the  for- 
giveness of  the  great  Father  and  governor  ofafl 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  should  endeavor,  my  brethren,  to  draw 
from  this  afflictive  e? ent,  all  the  improTemeat 
and  instruction  which  it  is  so  well  cakuletod  to 
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coiiTey.  Wc  shotiM  mccuttom  oarseWo  in  er- 
ery  dispenntion,  as  we  haye  endeayored  to  do 
in  this,  to  read  aright  the  hook  of  God*s  proyi- 
deneo  and  to  inquire  what  lesaons  it  may  haye 
to  nnfold  for  onr  "  reproof,  for  our  encourage- 
ment, for  our  inatruction  in  righteouaness.** — 
We  should  learn  in  particular  from  this  eyent 
to  set  a  hound  and  a  limit  to  our  earthly  hopes 
and  anticipations,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  but 
one  well  grounded  hope  which  can  neyer  fkil 
and  neyer  deceiye  its  votary — and  that  **  hope 
we  haye,  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  st^d- 
fast,  which  entereth  into  that  which  is  within 
the  yeil.*'  We  should  lesm  that  in  whatever 
state  we  are,  we  should  therewith  be  content, 
in  the  conviction  that  every  station,  even  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  highly  favored  and 
to  which  so  many  aspire,  has  its  peculiar  cares, 
and  trials,  and  perils,  and  sorrows— and  that 
death,  the  common  lot  of  all,  knocks  at  the 
palace  gates  as  well  as  at  the  low  browed  doer 
of  the  humblest  cottage — and  that  God,  (and 
oh,  how  unlike  man  in  this  respect  as  in  every 
other,)  is  no  respecter  of  persons — but  in  every 
nation,  and  in  every  state  in  life,  he  only  that 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him. 

We  should  learn  also  to  be  resigned  under 
every  afflictive  visitation  of  Divine  justice  and 
goodness,  being  assured  that  we  shall  never  be 
called  upon  to  sufi^r  more  than  onr  iniquities  de- 
serve, and  that  God  chastises  us,  as  a  father  cor- 


rects and  punishes  the  children  of  his  love,  for 
•ur  temporal  and  our  eternal  good :  and  more 
than  this,  that  He  never  does  send  these  correct- 
ive judgments,  unless  they  are  required  by  our 
sins  of  forgetfulness  or  of  disobedience — there- 
fore whenever  they  are  sent  it  becomes  us  to  in- 
quire wherein  we  have  transgressed  and  where- 
in consists  the  remedy. 

Finally,  my  brethren,  let  me  exhort  you  in 
the  words  of  the  text  to  **  render  unto  all  their 
dues — tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to 
whom  custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom 
honor."  The  great  aod  good  man  who  has  so 
recently  been  removed  (great  by  reason  of  his 
station  and  good  by  reason  of  his  vlrtuf's)  de- 
mands from  us  as  Ats  dues,  the  trilnUe  of  our  tears 
— the  customary  respect  which  should  ever  be 
paid  to  virtue,  whether  in  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  rank  of  society,  and  the  honor  which  his 
elevated  station  emphatically  claims.  Pay  then 
to  his  memory  the  honor  which  is  due;  to  which- 
ever political  party  you  may  be  attached,  re- 
member that  the  ojfiee  itself  which  he  held  is 
of  no  party,  but  is  of  the  Constitution.  Unite 
therefore  with  your  fellow  citiaens  in  the  demon- 
stration of  respect  which  the  city  is  about  to 
evinse,  and  assist  in  showing  to  the  world  the 
sublime  spectacle,  hitherto  confined  to  the  mon- 
archies of  the  old  world,  ol  a  whole  people 
weeping  at  the  tomb  of  their  Chief  Magistrate. 
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With  the  original  illustration^  designed  and  engraved  by  eminent  Artists  in  London  and  purchased 
from  the  London  publisher  expressly  for  the  Boston  Notion. 


The  tourist  in  Kerry  will  be  roost  agreeably 
disappointed  if  he  imagine  that  his  sources  of  in- 
formation and  pleasure,  in  visiting  it,  are  limit- 
ed to  the  far-famed  lakes.  Kcry  abounds  in 
natural  wonders ;  and  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  scenes  to  which  we  have  more  especially 
referred,  may  certainly  be  equalled,  if  not  sur- 
passed, in  other,  although  less  celebrated,  dis- 
tricts of  the  county ;  above  all,  by  the  wild  sub- 
limity of  its  sea-coast.    It  will  be  in  our  power 

to  do  little  mora  than  direct  the  attention  of  the 
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reader  to  the  map,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  numerous  bays  and  harbors  by  which  it  is 
indented  from  the  Shannon  to  Bantry  Bay.  Our 
description  of  their  advantages  and  attractions 
can  be  little  more  than  a  me/e  list  of  names  of 
places,  upon  which  Nature  has  abundantly 
lavished  her  rarest  gifls. 

The  town  of  Killarney  may  be  dismissed  in  a 
sentence  ',  the  tourist  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
drive  through  it ;  a  short  time  ago,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make  it  hia  head-qiaartecs,  bat  the  inns 
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eitabltahed  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  hare  ruin- 
ed those  of  the  streets,  althoagh  there  still  exist 
many  neat  and  conTenient  lodging-houses  for 
the  aeoommodation  of  yisitors  who  object  either 
to  the  cost  or  bustle  of  an  hotel.  In  the  year 
1830,  the  number  of  houses  exceeded  1000;  and 
the  population  was  about  6000 ;  both,  however^ 
hare  since  largely  increased.  It  has  little  or  no 
trade  ;  and  the  only  approach  to  manufactures, 
are  the  tojrs  made  of  Arbutus  wood,  which  are 
purchased  by  strangers  as  souTenirs  of  the  place: 
the  best  are  made  by  a  widow  and  her  daughters, 
who  hare  a  shop  in  the  High  street,  immediate- 
\j  opposite  the  Kenmare  Arms. 

Before  we  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  sea-coast  of  Kerry,  we  shall  require  him 
to  Tisit  another  of  the  inland  lakes,  although 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea  it  appertains  al- 
most as  much  to  the  ocean  as  the  land — baring, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  advantages  and  at- 
tractions of  both.  The  yicinity  of  Lough  Carah 
has  long  been  a  terra  incognita — partly  owing  to 
the  fket  that  its  beanties  were  unknown  to,  and 
consequently  nndescribed  by,  tourists — baring 
been  penetrated  only  by  the  sportsman,  for  whom 
it  had,  and  has,  temptations  irresistible — and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  bad  roads  that  led 
to  it,  and  the  ill  aeoommodation  prorided  ibr. 
strangers  when  there.  These  obstructions  to  its 
fame  are  now  in  a  great  degree  remored.  There 
is  a  small  and  well-conducted  inn,  kept  by  an 
Englishman,  at  Glenbay,  on  the  coast  of  Castle- 
raaine— on  the  high  road  to  Ireragh  and  Cahir^ 
ceyeen — a  tolerable  centre  for  the  sportsman  and 
the  tourist ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
Magillicuddy  to  whom  the  property  belongs, 
will  within  a  yery  short  period  build  *a  house  of 
entertainment'  immediately  adjoining  the  lake. 

Carah  Lake  lies  about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Killarney,  and  is  approached  by  the  high  road 
to  Killarglin,  a  miserable  village,  about  four 
miles  from  the  lake,  where  is  also  a  small  inn. 
The  approach  on  this  side,  with  the  exception  of 
the  yiew  of  the  Reeks,  is  uninteresting.  It  may 
be  reached  also  by  a  new  road,  branching  off 
from  the  former  about  ten  miles  from  Killarney, 
and  leading  through  a  ravine  in  the  Reeks  call- 
ed Glouncetane,  by  the  very  beautiM  lake  of 
Coos,  and  through  the  valley  of  Glencar  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  This  road  is  on  the  eve 
of  completion,  and  well  deserves  to  be  explored, 
at  there  are  ibw  parts  of  Ireland  which  exceed 


the  valley  of  Glencar  in  wild  and  solitary  beaa^. 
The  lake  of  Carah,  taking  its  origin  in  this  val- 
ley, runs  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  sea,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  Carah  river,  about 
five  miles  in  length,  celebrated  for  its  winier 
salmon-fishing.  The  length  of  the  lake  is  aboat 
seven  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  two  ts 
four.  It  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower.  The 
lower,  which  is  widest  and  least  picturesque,  is 
however  a  very  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  contains 
many  objects  of  interest.  From  this  point  is 
obtained  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Reeks. — 
1  he  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  terminate  in 
that  of  Grortnagloron  *,  it  is  almost  perpendicular 
and  luxuriantly  wooded.  One  of  the  chain  con- 
tains a  singular  cave — the  retreat  of  a  band  of 
Rapparees  in  the  olden  time.  The  upper  lake 
may  be  classed  among  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  lakes  ol  Kerry,  being  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  its  more  celebrated  namesake  of 
Killarney.  The  mountains  here  open,  surround- 
ing Glencar  like  an  immense  amphitheatre,  at 
the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  rising  one  above 
the  other  in  endless  varieties,  with  the  Reeks^ 
and  Carran-Tuel  towering  high  above  the  rest. 
The  lake  terminates  in  a  long  river  or  bay,  navi- 
gable for  about  two  miles,  running  up  into  the 
glen  between  scenery  of  surpassing  beanty*. 

Poitponing,  for  a  while,  our  descriptive  de- 
tails of  the  wildest,  but  perhaps  most  picturesque 
of  the  Irish  counties,  we  shall  take  some  note  of 
the   games  in  favtr  with  the  peasants  of  the 

*  This  river  reases  to  be  navigable  at  a  place  called 
Blaclcstones,  where  the  river  from  the  nountaios  m^ha 
into  it,  through  large  masses  of  black  rock,  from  wbeece 
it5  nam«.  At  this  spot,  one  of  the  prettiest  on  ibe  lake^ 
Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne  famil> ,  establisb- 
ed,  abont  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  bitie 
colony  of  Englishmpn,  who  selected  the  site  for  a 
foundry  for  smelting  iron,  both  for  the  conveoieoce  of 
water  carriage,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  large  for- 
ests that  then  covered  the  cowilry  Of  this  littls  settfe- 
roent  there  still  exht  very  interesiinr  remains,  thdi  fur- 
nace is  almost  perfect,  surrounded  with  large  heaps  of 
clinkers,  the  residue  of  (he  iron  stove,  and  tbe  raioed 
gables  of  their  habitations,  amongst  which  can  be  <fi9- 
covered  that  of  their  clergyman  and  their  cbapct  A 
Vx-ry  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  those  rrraabs  of  by- 

{rone  industry.  The  destruction  of  the  Iri&h  woods  must 
lave  t>een  a  very  profitable  speculation,  which  caa\d 
have  induced  them  to  encounter  the  many  difficulties  of 
their  situation,  where  they  were  obliged  to  form  their 
little  gardens  on  the  bare  rocks  with  earth  brought  a 
distance  of  many  miles,  and  where  iheir  only  communi- 
cat'on  for  proviHionM  and  the  export  of  their  ircHi  was  by 
the  lake.  Large  masses  of  iron  have  beeu  found  in 
turning  np  the  ground;  and  the  hops  tbev  planted  fot 
their  ale  are  now  growing  wild  in  the  woods  Tbey  re- 
mained some  years  in  tl^  country ;  until,  indeed,  tkey 
had  consumed  nearly  all  the  timber. 


The  Tourist  in  Kerry^JrUh  Games. 
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county,  and  then  introdtice  the  reader  to  a  scene 
and  a  character  peculiar  to  Kerrj— ^the  *flcdge 
School,'  and  the  ^Poor  Scholar.' 

In  aome  parts  they  have  a  singalar  and  primi- 
*tive  node  of  playing  at  haickgammon  in  the 
fields.  The  turf  is  cut  out,  so  as  to  make  *a 
board'  of  large  size  ;  flat  stones  are  used  for  the 
men ;  and  to  perform  the  business  of  dice,  a  per- 
son sits  with  his  back  to  the  players,  and  calls 
out  whatever  cast  he  pleases  ;  upon  this  pHn- 
ciple  the  play  is  conducted.  But  the  gt^at  ganie 
in  Kerry,  and  indeed  throughout  the  tBouth,  is 
the  game  of  *  Hurley' — a  game  rather  rare,  al- 
though not  unknown,  in  England  *.  It  is  a  fine, 
manly  exercise,  with  sufficient  of  danger  to  pro- 
duce ezcitement ;  and  is,  indeed,  par  excellpnce, 


the  game  of  Che  peaaantry  of  Inland.  To  be  an 
expert  hurler,  a  man  niuat  possess  athletic^  pow- 
ers of  no  ordinary  character ;  he  must  have  a 
^iek  eye,  a  i^ady  hand,  and  a  atroilg  arm  ;  hb 
mdst  be  a  good  runner,  a  skilful  wrestler,  and 
withal  patient  as  well  as  resolute.  In  some  re- 
apeota,  it  resembles  cricket ;  but  the  roles,  and 
the  farm  of  the  bats,  are  altogether  different ;  the 
bat  of  the  cricketer  being  straight  and  thtt  of 
the  hnrler  crooked,  aa  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing print. 

The  forms  of  the  game  are  these :— the  play- 
ers, sometimes  to  the  number  of  fifly  or  sixAy, 
being  chosen  for  each  side,  they  are  arranged 
(usually  bare-foot)  in  two  oppoaing  ranks,  With 
ibeir  hurkiys  cioased,  to  await  the  toaaing  ap  of 


"■Tf'^3S^^;?^^m.i>*i,^'r^^ 


the  ball,  the  wickets  or  goals  being  previously 

•  In  'Hohe's  Every-Day  Book/  burling  iMdesrnbed 
as  a  fame  'pe^^ulrar  to  OnrnwalK'  AccordiniEr  t^  the 
aceouul  ihere  fnven,  it  difiere  matpriaily  from  ibe  /nsh 
aame  *It  is  played  with  a  wooden  bail  »boul  three 
mches  ia  di;«m«ier,  covered  with  a  plate  of  silver,  which 
in  sometimes  jjili,  and  has  conjmonly  a  motio — 'Fair 
play  is  ijood  play.'  The  success  depended  on  catching 
the  ball  dexierouily  when  thrown  up.  or  dealt,  and 
carrying^  it  ofl* expeditiously,  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
from  the  adverse  party ;  or,  !f  that  he  impossible,  throw- 
ing it  into  the  hands  of  a  partner  who,  in  his  turn,  exerts 
his  efforts  to  convey  it  to  his  own  goal,  which  is  often 
three  or  four  milfci  distant.' 


fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the  hurlin|r-green, 
which,  frooi  the  nature  of  the  play,  is  required 
to  be  a  level  extensive  plain.  Then,  there  are 
two  picked  men  chosen  to  keep  the  goal  on  each 
side,  over  whom  the  opposing  party  places  equal- 
ly tried  men  as  a  counterpoise ;  the  duty  of  these 
goal-keepers  being  to  arrest  the  ball  in  case  of 
its  near  approach  to  that  station,  and  return  it 
back  towards  that  of  the  opposite  party,  while 
those  placed  over  them  exert  all  their  energies 
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Why  mre  7%eff  Skud  f 


to  drire  it  through  the  wioket.    All  prelimiaa- 
ries  being  adjatted,  the  leaders  take  their  places 
in  the  oentre.    A  person  is  chosen  to  throw  np 
the  ball,  which  is  done  as  straight  as  possible, 
when  the  whole  party,  withdrawing  their  hur- 
leys, stand  with  them  elevated,  to  reoeiTe  and 
strike  it  in  its  descent ;  now  eomes  the  crash  of 
mimic  war,  hurleys  rattle  against  hurleys — the 
ball  is  struck  and  re-struck,  often  for  sereral 
minutes,    without    adransing  much  nearer  to 
either  goal ;  and  when  some  one  is  lucky  enengh 
to  get  a  clear  'pluck'  at  it,  it  is  sent  flying  over 
the  field.    It  is  now  followed  by  the  entire  party 
at  their  utmost  speed  ;  the  men  grapple,  wrestle, 
and  toss  each  other  with  amasing  agijity,  neither 
victor  nor  vanquished  waiting  to  take  breath, 
but  following  the  course  of  the  rolling  and  fly- 
ing prize ;  the  best  runners  watch  each  otber, 
and  keep  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  through 
the  play,  and  the  be«t  wrestlers  keep  as  close  on 
them  as  possible,  te  arrest  or  impede  their  pro- 
gress.   The  ball  roust  not  be  taken  from   tlie 
ground  by  the  hand;    and  the  tact  and   skill 
shown  in  taking  it  on  the  point  of  the  hurley, 
and  running  with  it  half  the  length  of  the  field, 
and  when  too  closely  pressed,  striking  it  towards 
the  goal,  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  those 
who  are  but  i^lightly  acquainted  with  the  play. 
At  the  goal,  is  the  chief  brunt  of  the  battle.     The 
goal  keepers  receive  the  prize,  and  are  opposed 
by  those  set  over  them ;  the  struggle  is  tremen- 


doQs^every  power  of  stveiigth  and  skill  isex«ri> 
ed ;  while  the  parties  trom  opposite  sides  of  ths 
field  run  at  full  speed  to  support  their  men  en- 
gaged in  the  oonfliet;  then  the  toesing  and 
straining  is  at  its  height;  the  men  often  lying 
in  doiens  side  by  side  on  the  grass,  while  the 
ball  is  returned  by  seme  strong  arm  again,  flying 
above  their  heads,  towards  the  other  goaL— 
Thus,  for  hours  has  the  contention  been  carried 
on,  and  firequently  the  darkness  of  night  arrests 
the  game  without  giving  victory  to  either  side. 
It  is  often  attended  with  dangerous,  and  some- 
times with  fatal,  results*. 

*  Matrhes  are  made,  soinetinies,  between  diffeml 
town-lands  or  psrisaes,  someiimes  by  barony  sgaiait 
baroB>,  and  not  unfrequf^ntly  county  against  countji— > 
ifihen  the  'crark  men*  from  ibe  most  di»tsnt  parts  wn 
selected,  snd  iM  interest  excited  is  proportmnahly  gitsL 
About  hall  a  rentury  ago,  there  was  a  greet  maick 
played  in  the  Phoenix  Park.  Dublin,  between  the  Mm- 
ster  men  and  the  men  of  Leinster.  It  was  got  op  bj 
the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  and  other  sporting  noblemes, 
and  was  attended  by  all  ibe  not>i1ity  sum!  gentry  belay- 
ing to  the  Vice-Reeal  Court,  and  tlie  beamy  and  fisskiQa 
of  the  Irish  capital  and  iu  vicinity.  The'  victory  was 
eontended  for,  a  lon^  time,  with  varied  suecess ;  and  at 
last  it  was  decided  in  favor  ot  the  Monster  men,  by  one 
of  that  party  running  with  the  ball  on  the  point  oThis 
hurley,  and  strikinf^it  through  the  open  win<lows  of  the 
Vice-Refal  carnage,  and  hy  that  manoeuvra  bsAiB^ 
the  vigilance  of  the  LeioKier  gotb-men,  and  driving  u 
in  triumph  through  the  goal.  'I'his  man  is  still  liriagj 
bi«  name  is  Mat  Heal>,  and  be  has  been  many  rears  a 
resident  in  London.  Between  twenty -five  aud  tUny 
vears  ago,  there  were  several  good  matches  played  on 
Kenniiigton  Commoit,  between  the  mrm  of  St.  Gdn'i 
and  those  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  metropolis;  the 
affair  being  got  up  by  the  then  notorious  Lord  Barry- 
more,  and  other  aobilemen  who  led  the  sporting  cirdss 
of  the  time. 


WHY    ARE    THEY    SHUT.? 


BY    HORACE   SMITH. 


''Let  as  pass  through,  aud  none  shall  do  ^oo  any 
hurt;  howoeit  they  would  not  open  unto  him.'' — I. 
Maccabkks. 

Madame  de  Stael,  as  well  as  many  other 
pious  and  enlightened  foreigners,  have  con- 
demned our  English  custom  of  cloiinir  all  plaees 
of  public  worship  excepting  en  the  Sabbath,  as 
tantamount  to  a  denial  of  religion,  or  at  least  of 
devout  meditation  in  its  most  sppropriate  locali- 
ty, on  six  days  out  of  the  seven.  They  do  not 
require  that  service  should  be  daily  solemnized, 
as  it  is  in  Catholic  countries,  (ihoujfh  it  onght, 
I  suspect,  to  be  more  frequently  performed  in  oar 
own,  if  the  canon  law  and  the  rohrioK  were  lit- 
erally obeyed,)  but  they  urge  that  much  good 
might  be  effected  by  leaving  our  Cathedrals  and 
Churches  constantly  open,  as  inevitable  stimu- 


lants of  devout  feeling  and  perhaps  of  oceasioB- 
al  thanksgiving,'or  prayerful  reflection,  to  those 
who  might  visit  them,  however  casually  or  hasti- 
ly. It  has  been  objected,  that  where  there  are 
doors  at  each  extremity,  thesacjod  edifices 
might  be  used  as  mere  thoroughfares  or  sh«rt 
outs,  as  IS  frequently  the  case  upon  the  conUn- 
ent.  And  why  rhoold  they  not,  if  we  admiitbe 
possibility, that  while  hundreds  may  pass  through 
unreflecting  and  unbenefiied,  a  single  individ- 
ual may  feel  and  durably  retain  the  balSowing 
influence  of  the  place,  however  hurried  may  be 
his  transit  ?  As  Eternity  bangs  from  the  pres- 
ent moment,  so  msy  the  amendment  of  a  whole 
life  depend  upon  a  pas«ing  impiession.  Grace 
may  be  vouchsafed  even  to  the  supplieatioo  of 
an  instant.    There    is  no  presumption  in   the 


f]IL'!l"M.ZL!I!!**^  """^  man  killed  bj  a  fall   eountrie.  where  ReKgUm  haa  availed  herielf  of 
ifo  m  Hie  norae—  the  Artiafa  aid.    if  we  are  to  baniah  fro  n  our 


'Betwixt  the  stiinip  aod  the  groimd, 
Mercy  I  asked,  and  mercj^  found.' 

Why  ahoold  we  not,  therefore,  avail  ooraelvea 
of  every  aeeeaaory,  every  atimulant  and  aitaa- 
tion,  that  may  awaken  holy  feelingf  and  aa- 
pirations,  however  transitory  ;  and  what  ao  like- 
ly to  elicit  them,  what  ipectacte  or  aite  ao  sng- 
geative  and  aanctif^ing,  as  the  interior  of  a  aa- 
cred  edifice  ? 

Contemplating,  aa  1  do,  the  whole  world  aa  a 
▼aat  nataral  temple,  whoae  lamps  are  the  glori- 
ooa  firmamental  lights,  whose  choir  the  min- 
gled voicea  of  all  living  things,  whose  organ 
the  aonorous  euphony  of  winds  and  waves, 
whose  congregation  the  vast  brotherhood  of  msn 
— I  can  never  cast  my  eyes  over  the  three- 
leaved  bible  of  earth,  sea,  aod  sky,  without  holy 
Impressions,  which,  1  would  humbly  hope,  have 
tended  to  convert  every  day  into  a  Sabbath,  and 
have  exercised  a  practical  influence  upon  my 
life.  From  the  mass  of  mankind,  as  I  am  well 
aware,  it  were  vain  to  expect  any  such  ab- 
stract or  creative  imaginings  ; — the  more  neces- 
sary is  it  that  they  should  be  supplied  with  all 
auch  visible  and  tangible  aids  as  may  elevate 
their  minds  as  often  as  possible  from  Ihsir  daily 
^roveltings  into  a  higher  and  a  happiei  sphere. 
In  point  of  8ugge8tivenes8,onr simple,  unadorn- 
ed, and  spiritual  Protestant  Churches,  have  be- 
come a  aort  of  *eamare  to  the  million,*  whose 
imagination  can  only  be  stimulated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  senses.  There  is  a  me- 
dium between  idolatry  and  admiration, between 
the  worship  of  images  and  pictures,  or  a  belief 
in  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  the  whole- 
Aome  use  of  typ«;s  and  emblems,  at  stimulanta 
to  piuus  yearnings  ;  or  a  reverence  for  particu- 
lar tombs  and  monuments,  as  sources  cf elevat- 
ing association  with  the  past  or  the  future.  For 
one  over-apprehensive  visionary  whose  devotion 
may  be  pushed  into  idolatry  by  the  sight  of  re- 
ligious sculptures  or  paintings,  there  are  at  least 
a  hundred  ot  our  phlegmatic  and  unimaginative 
oountrymen,  whose  piety  remains  altogether 
dormant  for  want  of  aome  such  awakening  har- 
bingers and  appellants.  In  a  choice  between 
the  certain  indifference  of  many,  and  the  pos* 
aible  observation  of  a  few,  we  should  be  more 
anxious  to  animate  the  faith  of  the  former,  than 
fearful  that  the  f^ith  of  the  latte"  may  become 
toe  lively. 

Stated  worship  has  been  chiefly  instituted  for 
the  people  ;  and  if  we  cannot  bring  their  minds 
op  to  religion  as  a  spiritual  abstraction,  we  muat 
bring  the  religion  down  to  the  level  ot  their 
apprehensions  in  the  best  way  we  can.  Shrines, 
images^  and  paintings,  are  but  so  many  conduc- 
tors, which  bring  down  the  light  from  heaven 
and  direct  it  into  a  safe  channel.  Of  their  ele- 
vating influence  upon  art,  in  drawing  forth  the 
divinity  of  genius,  whoee  works,  thus  inspired, 
elicit  in  their  turn  the  devout  yearnings  of  the 
spectator,  thus  engendering  a  holy  action  and 
reaction,  I  need  not  adduce  instances,  for  the 
fact  haa  been  eatabliahed  in  all  timta  and  in  all 


Churches  the  poetry  of  painting  ajd  sou  pture. 
why  not  proscribe  the  Muse  herself,  an  1  aup- 
press  the  Psalms  ?  Why  net  interdict  the  nusio 
ef  the  choir'' 

The  following  sUnzas  were  composed  while 
the  author  was  aitting  outndt^  Country  Church 
in  Soaaex,  much  regretting  that,  aa  it  waa  a 
week  day,  he  ^ould  not  gain  admitUnca  to  the 
interior  of  the  sacred  edifice: 

Why  are  our  churches  shut  with  jealous  caie 
Bolted  and  barred  acainst  eur  bosoms'  y^rmnc. 

Save  for  the  few  short  hours  of  Sabbath  praver 
With  the  beU's  lolling  slatedlyretumingT      ' 
Why  are  they  shot  T 

If  with  drama]  drudgeries  o'er-wroorfat, 

Or  siek  of  dissiMtioa's  dull  vagarras. 
We  wish  to  snaieh  one  little  space  for  thoaght 

Or  bely  respite,  in  our  sanctuaries,  ' 

Why  are  they  shut? 

What !  shall  the  Church,  the  house  of  Prayer  no  more 
Give  tacit  notice  from  its  fastened  portals 

Thai  far  six  days  'tis  useless  eo  adore,         ' 
Since  Gen  wiH  hold  no  tommunings  with  mortals  T 
Why  are  ihey  shut  T 

Are  there  no  sinners  in  the  cburchless  week 
Who  wish  lo  sanctify  a  vowed  repentance  T 

Are  there  no  hearts  bereA  *vhich  fain  would  seek 
The  only  balm  for  Death's  unpityingseotence  7 
H  hy  are  they  shut  T 

^  M  **5'?  ■•^P<»'r  ^  wronged,  no  heirs  of  grief. 
Wo  siek,  who,  when  their  strength  orcoaraee  fahers 

Long  for  a  DMOicnt's  respite  or  relief. 
hy  kneeling  at  the  Goo  of  Meacr's  aJursT 
Why  are  they  shut  7 

Are  there  no  wicked  whom,  if  tempted  in. 
Some  oualm  of  conscience  or  devout  suggestion 

Might  suddenly  redeem  from  future  sin  7 
Oh !  if  there  be,  how  solemn  is  the  qaesCion, 

Why  are  they  shot  T 

In  foreign  climes  mechanics  leave  their  tasks 

To  breathe  a  passing  prayer  in  their  Cathedrals  • 
Tnjr*  they  have  week-day  shrines,  and  no  one  asks. 
When  he  would  kneel  to  them,  and  count  his  bcad- 
roHs, 

Why  are  they  shut  T 

Se<*ing  them  enter  sad  and  discontented, 
To  quit  those  cheering  &nes  with  looks  of  gladness^— 

Hew  often  have  my  thoughts  to  our^  reverted ! 
How  ofl  have  I  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  sadness 
Why  are  they  shut'? 

For  who  within  a  Parish  Church  can  stroli. 
Wrapt  in  its  week-day  stillness  and  vacation 

Nor  feel  that  in  the  ver>  air  his  soul  ' 

Receives  a  sweet  and  hallowing  histration  ? 

Why  are  they  shut  ? 

The  vacant  pews,  blank  aisles,  and  empty  choir 
All  in  a  deep  sepulcbral  «ileace  shrouded,        ' 

An  awe  more  solemn  and  intense  inspire, 

I1iaa  when  with  Sabbath  congregations  crowHed. 
Why  are  they  shut  7 

The  echoes  of  our  footsteps,  as  we  tread 
On  hollow  graves,  arc  spiritual  voices  j 
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Aftd  lioldfa|r>MiiUl  eoATOTM  witk  tbedcad 
In  holy  raverifef  our  muI  reioiees. 

Why  aretbeyibiilT 

If  tliere  be  one — one  only — who  might  share 


DmiimetimMt, 

TUv  iaMlSQ^ing'  wttk-d^y  adoratiea, 
Were  but  our  Churches  open  to  bis  prtyec, 
Why— I  demand  with  earnest  iteration— 

Whyaretbtjito* 


THE    DISTINCTIVE    DIE. 
[From  the  Driiiih  Muwelkny  for  ApriL] 

BT  HBttRT  COOKTOH. 

AVTBOB    OF   **YALENTIHK  TOX  *'  —  **  OJCOBOX  ST.  GKO&GK   JULIAS,"  iu. 


WuKtr  the  aeience  of  Phrenology  ahall  hsTe 
established  an  universal  Lynch  Law,  by  virtae 
of  the  teetimony  of  a  man's  own  organs  bein|^ 
eonsidered  legal  evidence  tffainst  him,  it  m^st 
be  abandantly  manifest  to  all,  satre  those  who 
%  are  either  extremely  thick- headed,  or  whose 
organs  are  rather  susptcioasYy  developed,  Xhtt 
such  perfection  will  be  held  to  be  a  sound  cos- 
fltitutional  comfort  per  #0,  by  every  regular  phi- 
lanthropist alive. 

Happily,  however,  there  is  no  real  necessity 
for  watting  until  Trial  by  Phrenology  shull 
have  totally  superseded  our  present  corrupt  sys- 
tem of  Trial  by  Jury,  io  order  to  illustrate  the 
strictly  scientific  proposition,  that  there  is 
among  men  no  organ  so  universally  developed 
by  either  the  cerebellum  or  the  cerebrom,  as  that 
of  Philoprogenitiveoess  proper.  Its  influence, 
moreover,  is  most  powerful  :  If  vt#wed  solely 
with  reference  to  a  man*s  own  ofltpring,  noth- 
ing can  sorpvw  it  in  point  of  strength  :  it  Is  shed 
upon  every  infant,  in  every  social  sphere,  from 
the  royal  angel  to  the  dusiman's  duck. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  w  II  not,  hy  the  io- 
tellectual  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that  Thomas 
TriflMner,  the  respectable  individnal  now 
about  to  be  introduced,  should  have  liad  this 
particular  organ  Urge.  It  will  be,  notwithstand- 
ing, quite  right  to  explain,  that  its  influence, 
proviously  to  his  own  little  stranger  beinff  wel- 
comed, had  been  so  completely  unfelt  that  he 
never  gave  the  children  of  his  friends  the  appari- 
tion of  a  ghnce,  although  subsequently  to  that 
important  pariod  of  history,  be  amused,  oaress- 
ed,  and  romped  with  them  all,  with  a  daring 
disregard  of  those  natural  couflequences  with 
which  such  temerity  commonly  teems ;  for  he 
loved  them,  and  they  loved  him  ;  even  with 
those  who  were  old  enough  to  judge  of  the  hu- 
man countenance,  he  was  a  favorite,  he  was  so 

It  is,nf  course,  well  kn<>wn  there  are  several 
species  of  ugliness  which  are  repulsive  ;  but  the 
ugliness  of  this  gentleman  was  of  an  interest- 
ing caste.  His  laugh  was  the  most  contagious 
laugh  ever  beheld ;  tor  as  he  brought  every 
muscle  into  play,  he  laughed  completely  all  over 
his  face,  which  was  very  agreeable.  But,  in- 
dependently ot  this  pleasing  characteristic,  there 
was  a  peculiar  charm  about  his  figure  ;  for  al- 
though he  was  9hort,  he  was  strikingly  plump. 


and  aa  he  prided  himself  especially  upon  the  oa* 
deniably  fashionable  cut  of  his  clethrs,  hit  ap- 
pearance, on  the  whole,  was  uniqae. 

Now,  that  a  man  thus  gifted  shotild  hire  u 
amiable,  elegant  wife,  is  not  marvellous ;  tbe 
fact,  therefore,  of  Mrs.  Trimmer  being  elrrut 
and  amiable,  is  not  stated  with  the  new  of  in- 
ducing the  world  to  wonder  bat  in  onkr  to 
show  how  natural  it  waa  for  Trimmer  himseif  U 
be  happy  ;  for  happy,  indeed,  he  was,  Tfry  hap- 
py, and  80  was  Mrs.  Trim  mer  ;  they  loved  tid 
other  iondlv,  and  when  the  heir  arrived,  be  «u, 
in  the  estimation  of  both,  the  mast  eitraordi- 
nary  specimen  of  bis  species  ever  invented.  It 
the  annala  of  infants  not  one  could  befouodrf- 
motely  comparable  with  him.  He  wis,  indw4, 
a  phenomenon  ;  there  vas  nothing  at  all  like  bin 
alive.  He  had  ten  of  the  most  remaikable  /fciin 
nature  !  and  so  extremely  precocious  wu  hf, 
that  before  he  was  ten  monibs  old  he  cooldie- 
tually  lie  upon  bia  back,  bring  the  two  Eteit 
onea  up  to  his  mouth, and  continue  to loek  tben, 
like  an  angel,  for  hours  !  Nor  was  lhi«  ill! 
Not  by  any  means  ;  no — in  Un  than  twflw 
months  from  the  period  of  hi!i  birth,  he  hadthne 
of  the  most  wonderful  teeth  that  ever  iprang 
from  human  gums.  Thev  were  perfeetly  aupi^- 
alleied  teeth      Nothing  like  them  had  ever  htn 


kf»B 


seen.  And  he  would  ghow  them  ! — it  waaimn- 
inghow  that  child  would  show  those  three  teetii. 
Nor  did  he  stop  even  here!  One  morning,* 
fourth  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  peeptnj 
through,  an.l  that  discovery  led  to  circamstinc*! 
which  render  that  particular  morning  memori- 
ble — etrcumstances  which  itis  now  decmedcor- 
rect  to  record. 

Philosophers  who  have  dived  to  any  depfti" 
to  the  Btudy  of  human  motives,  have,  in  all  pr^ 
bability,  observed  that  children,  in  general,  are 
extremely  fond  of  paper;  but  whether  philoso- 
phers have,  in  reality,  observed  this  or  not,  rt 
may  be  stated,  that  chi'dreu  in  general  (ire,iM 
that  the  value  of  any  piptr  within  reach, is  noti 
in  their  view,  a  ra alter  of  the  smallest  imp*'' 
tance,  for  they  would  as  eoon  tear  up  a  fi« 
pound  note  as  ibey  would  pick  to  bits  1  five- 
cent-and-a-half  representative  of  the  beauliiBi 
currency  of  Natchez  or  Mississippi. 

The  propriety  of  alluding  to  this  fact,  roij 
not,  at  present,  perhapn,  be  very  apparent;  bo^ 
anon,  It  will  be  seen  how   this  singular  iooi- 
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Den  lor  p«per  produced  tboee  reeulu  whiob  bare 
DOW  to  be  explained. 

HeviBg  ■omewhat  miraoolovsly  duieoT^red 
this  fourth  fADoy  tooth,  Mrs*  Trinner,  ia  the 
pride  of  her  heart,  mshed  into  the  park>r»  with 
the  ?tew  of  ihuwing  the  novel  prodvctien  to 
ptpa;  anda*  the  sight  of  it  threw  them  both 
into  a  state  of  inexpressible  rapture,  the  iafant 
managed,  un perceived,  to  plack  a  note  frem  the 
joyous  bosom  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  to  hold  it 
tightly  until  she  had  quitted  the  room  ahxae. 

She  had  searcely,  however,  leA  a  smcle  in- 
stant betore  Trimmer,  while  dancing  and  sing- 
ing  and  lavishing  the  usu^l  endearments  upon 
his  own  little  beauty,  saw  this  horrid  note,  of 
which  ttie  contents  were  as  follows: — 

*  My  dearest  Love, 

Indeed,  it  delights  me  to  think  that  I  shall,  this  even- 
ing, pnss  aaothi  r  happy  hoar  with  you  alone.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  inform  me  that  Trimmer  diocs  out,  and 
I  wiJl  rive  yoo  a  thousand  kisses  i«r  that  act  of  kind- 
ness }  but  till  seven,  my  sweeie&t,  adieu,  and  believe 
Kse  to  be  ever  your  owa  Alfrxd.' 

Trimmer  groaned  on  reading  this  ^  ho  groaned 
fiereely :  and  having  pursed  his  Kps  and  knitted 
h.B  brows,  groaned  ngain. 

*I8  it  possible  ?'  he  exclaimed,  as  the  perspi- 
Tation  sprang  from  every  pore.  *U  it,  can  it  be, 
poMible!  W^oman! — woman!  oh  I  woman  !^- 
j^R^fAer  happy  hour!*  he  added,  on  recurring 
with  a  fiend-like  smile  to  this  most  unhappy 
note.  *  He  dines  out ! — does  he  ?  a  thtmsand 
klases ! — I  should  like  to  catch  him  at  it !  Come 
here,  you  little  wretch  !*  he  continued,  placing 
the  infant  upon  his  knee,  and  looking  at  it  with 
an  expression  of  the  mo§t  intense  severity.  *  (f 
yo«  oould  tell  tales  !  if  you  knew  what  /  wish 
to  know! — What  likeness  is  there  between  us? 
Is  that  my  nose  ?  Is  that  mouth  like  mine  ? — 
Woald  I  own  such  a  mouth .'  Yon  miserable 
liUle  imp — I  almost  hate  you  I* 

As  the  infknt  had  been  by  no  means  aocus- 
toraed  to  such  extremely  b»rsh  language,  hebe- 
gnn  to  express  his  feelings  of  indignation  in  the 
usual  manner,  when  Trimmer,  with  an  aspect 
of  disgust,  rolled  him  roughly  upon  the  rug, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

'Take  that  kid  fVom  the  room,'  said  he,  furi- 
ously, as  the  servant  entered ;  *1'11  not  have  the 
little  wretch  squalling  here.' 

The  girl  looked  at  her  master  with  an  expres- 
sion of  amaxeraent;  for  she  really  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it  all!  Instead,  however,  of 
calling  upon  him  to  explain,  she  demanded  an 
imme  liate  explanation  of  the  child. 

'  What  is  the  master  wis  se  little  man?*  she 
cried.  *What  is  the  masser  wis  my  littly  ducks 
of  d  iamonds  i  Never  mind  sen ! — come  and  tell 
me  all  about  it '  Come  sen  !— and  sen  we'll  go 
abroady.  There! — bless  his  little  heart  sen  I— 
Isn't  he  a  little  ducks?' 

^I'm  a  miserable  man!'  exclaimed  Trimmer, 
intensely,  on  beinc  left  alone.  «  Who  would  have 
thought  it?  Who  could  have  conceived  it  to  be 
po^Bible? — ril  vtran^le  him  !  And  as  for  her! 
— M'>astrou8  hvpocrisy!  Oh!  monstrous! — 
What's  to  be  done  ?  How  am  I  to  act  ?  Shall 
I  tell  her  at  once  that  I  have  discovered  her  per- 


£dj,  or  shall  1  waUk  her,  and  thereby  deprirt 
the  base  creature  of  the  power  to  deay  her 
shameless  conduct  ?' 

'Dear  Tom !  Why  what  on  earth  is  the  mat- 
tev"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  ske  entered  into  the 
room  at  this  moment  with  the  infant  in  her 
arms. 

*The  matter,  madam'  echoed  Trimmer,  with 
a  look  of  seorn. 

*Why,  what  in  the  name  of  goodaeaa  can  this 
mean  ?' 

*Do  you,  madam,'  said  Trimmer,  severely, 

and  he  trembled  with  violence  as  he  spoke. 

*Do  yon  perceive  any  resemblance  between  that 
ohild  and  me  ?' 

•Resemblance!*  said  the  lady,  who  could  not 
assert  with  the  slightest  show  of  truth  that  she 
did,  simply  because  there  really  was  none. — 
«  Why  he  may  resemble  yon  more  as  he  grows 
up.  Its  impossible  to  say ;  children  at  his  age 
are  so  mnek  alike.' 

•That 'a  the  misery.  They  are  much  alike!— 
That's  the  ffsrm   of  impunity  for  baseness  — 

These  should  be  some  disHnctite  die,  madam  ! 

some  oisTiircTiva  die  !' 

•What  do  yoo  mean  ?' 

•Mean,  madam  !  Can  you  thus  shamelessly 
look  in  my  face,  and,  with  the  calmness  of  iuno- 
ceneo,  ssk  what  I  mean  '* 

*Shmtmel€ssly  look  in  your  faee !  Tom,  you  are 
a  monster !' 

•I  know  it  *  I  feel  it !  Tkat  ever  I  shoald  have 
lived  to  see  this  djy !' 

•I  will  not  put  up  with  it,  sir !  You  treat  me 
very  ill !      My  father  ahall  know  of  your  oruel- 

•Weep,  madam,  weep !  But  oh !  that  I  could 
see  yoa  weep  for  shame !' 

•Shame  !  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ?  I  insist 
upon  knowing  what  you  mean!' 

•I  dine  out  this  evening,  do  I  not?  You  will 
pass,  madam,  another  happy  hour  alone!  A 
thousand  aweet  kisses. — Oh!  model  of  deception! 
— ^you  amaxe  me !' 

« You  amsze  ms,  sir  !* 

« Leave  the  room,  madam !' 

•I  have  never  before  disobeyed  you;  but  I  will 
not  leave  the  room!— nor  shall  you,  sir!  until 
]roii  have  explained.' 

•Do  you  require  an  explanation  ?' 

•  I  do.' 

•Then  do  you  happen,'  said  he,  with  a  most 
sarcaatio  sneer,  as  he  held  the  dreadful  note  in 
his  leA  hand,  and  violently  struck  it  with  his 
right :  •do  you  happen  to  have  seen  this  hand- 
writing before  ?' 

•I  have— it  is  that  of  CapUin  Todd.' 

•The  devil  fly  away  with  Captain  Todd !— And 
can  you  stand  oonfessed^-can  you  atand  there 
and  proclaim  your  shame — without  even  a 
blush  1> 

The  lady  smiled. 

•What! '  exclaimed  Trimmer.  'And  are  you 
thus  abandoned !' 

•1  have  a  great  mind  to  tease  vou,  Tom !  I 
now  perceive  what  you  mean.  It  would  serve 
you  quite  right,  sir ! — you  richly  deserve  it.' 

•Tease  me,  madam !    Though  my  heart  is  tor- 
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T%e  Vojfog^  of  Uf: 


Xxkx^A  though  my  food  hopes  ar«  hlightod^thoiigh 
joa  haye  driren  me  alikost  to  madness,  1  am  not 
to  be  played  with  like  a  child  !* 

*Aod  i«  he  jealous!' 

*No,  madam,  I  am  not  jealoas;  bat  I  wttt  be 
satisfied  !' 

*Do  you  see  this  enrelope,  Tom  ?' 

Trimmer  snatched  it  from  her  hand  when  she 
had  drawn  it  from  her  bosom,  and  fonnd  it  ad- 
dressed to  his  sister ! 

^Harriet !'  he  exclaimed,  *io«f  this  sent  to 
Harriet?' 

» Why,  of  course !' 

Trimmer  dropped  both  the  note  and  the  en- 
relope,  and  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  petrified. 

•Fool  f '  said  he  at  length.    »Oh !— lool  !* 

*Are  you  latisfied,  sir?* 

*Ob !  Maria,  forgiye  me  !* 

4ndeed,  sir,  1  shall  not.  I*  haye  given  yon 
no  cauae  to  doubt  my  fidelity  and  will  not  toler- 
ate your  unjust  suspicions.  This  Is  sU  for  which 
you  jealous  creatures  care  !  --  You  pay  no  regard 
whateyer  to  <nur  feelings.  Oh,  no— wound  us 
as  you  will ;  charge  us  with  wbateyer  wicked- 
ness you  will ;  you  imagine,  when  you  find  that 
you  are  in  error,  that  all  yoa  haye  to  say  is, 
*Maria,  forgiye  me  !'  Indeed,  I'll  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.* 

*  But  I'm  really  yery  sorry ;  I  am,  upon  my 
honor.  I  am  fit  to  strike  my  head  off,  for  being 
soeh  an  ass.  I,  indeed,  had  no  idea  that  they 
corresponded  now ;  nor  did  I  eyen  know  that 
his  name  was  Alfred  !* 

*You  should  haye  inquired,  sir,  instead  of  at 
once  accusinff  me  of  wickedness.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you  V 

4  am  wrong,  my  loye ;  I  know  that  I  am 
wrong;  and  am  anxious  to  make  all  the  repara- 
tion in  my  power;  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I 
say,  more!' 

*Tom  !  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  those  who  pro- 
fess to  loye  their  wiyes — nay,  who  do  loye  them 
fondly — should  be  so  anxious  to  catch  at  eyery 
word,  at  every  thought,  haying  reference  to  their 
infidelity,  when  they  know  that  the  suspicions 
thus  engendered,  may  alone,  however  baseless 


the^  may  be,  have  the  direct  effect  of  wtUitriif 
their  happiness  for  ever  ?' 

*Maria ;  as  a  husband  and  wife  are  nonlly 
one,  so  all  men  who  are  jealous  of  the  r  ova 
honor,  must,  of  necessity,  be  jeslous  of  the  kosor 
of  their  wives.' 

*Nay,  hot  when  men  are  jealoas,  tbsy  ippev 
to  be  most  anxions  to  have  their  stispicisBiefla* 
firmed!' 

*Not  when  they  really  love.  That  it  the  on 
on^y  with  those  who  wish  to  repudiate  their 
wives.  Do  yon  think,  now,  that  /  wonld  ntha 
have  ray  suspicions  confirmed  than  removed?' 

•I  den*t  know.' 

*Yoa  do  know,  Maria!  You  know  that  I 
would  not.  You  know  that  you  aieall  the  vorU 
to  me.' 

'Indeed,  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort  Tn 
are  very  cruel,  Tom.  1  have  a  great  miul  ti 
be  seriously  angry  with  you.' 

*Come  !  you  must  forgive  me !  Csa  yoa  re- 
sist V 

At  this  moment  his  look  was  so  droll  thatibe 
could  not  help  smiling,  and  the  momest  he  per* 
ceived  that,  he  kissed  her  with  uafeigaed  ain- 
tion. 

'This  is  the  way  in  which  yoa  cruel  orealaRi 
triumph  over  our  weakness,'  she  obaerved.- 
*But,  indeed,  I  will  not  love  you,  if  yooiif 
jealous.' 

'I'll  be  jf^alous  no  more.  I  am  now  so  happj, 
that  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  let  CapUia 
Todd  come  to  the  bouse  when  l*e  pleased.  And 
you,  my  little  beauty!'  be  added,  takiaf  tbi 
infant  in  his  arms,  '  why,  I  might  hare  beea 
sure,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  !~th(Melittli 
laughing  eyes  of  yours  might  alone  have  cob* 
vinced  me!' 

Still  he  strongly  felt,  that  in  the  absenetof 
every  test  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  qoite  as  well, not 
only  as  an  improvement  upon  phrenolof(T,  bat 
as  a  means  of  effectually  preventing  all  nil' 
takes,  if  every  child  were  bom  with  some  dii* 
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THE    VOYAGE    OF    LIFE. 
[From  the  London  and  Edinburg  Magaxine  for  April.) 
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Man's  life  is  but  a  voyage.    By  the  shore 
Ofsunny  Youth  his  barque  awhiie  doth  float, 
Till  comes  thefresh  mugof  the  bre«>ze  and  tide, 
And  sends  it  far  abroad.    There  with  the  waves 
It  bufiVUi  Kravely,— -holds  its  constant  coune, 
Despite  of  hell  or  tempest—passes  ships 
Of  suieliersize  and  sail, — is  left  itself 
Far,  far  behind  by  little  tiny  boats 


One  scarce  would  trust  upon  a  wavelen  lake,- 
Reeehes  the  port  of  Age  with  battered  hulk, 
(If  it  escape  the  hidden  rocks  which  make 
The  sea  or  Tisie  most  dangerous,) — and  at  last, 
Its  broken  planks  bestrew  the  rugged  straod! 
—Happy,  methinks,  are  they  who  glida  beiwe* 
The  banks  of  some  fair  river,  nor  speed  forth 
Dallying  with  Danger  on  Life's  tronbled  sea. 
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{From  the  Boston  Morning  Post.] 
ThUs  of  the  Ocean,  htj  J.  S.  Sieeper. — We  haye 
never  met  with  a  better  collection  of  sea  stories. 
Whether  fauroorotis  or  pathetic,  they  are  written 
with  great  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  our  sliffht  know- 
ledge extends,  with  correctness  of  description. 
"  Jack  Wilson,"  "  Fourth  of  July  at  Sea,"  "  The 
Pirate,*'  aad  "  Duelling^,"  are  among  the  best  of 
the  seul-atirring  narratires,  while  many  others 
contain  most  excellent  touches  of  humor.  The 
following  IB  from  the  '*  Impressment  of  Seamen," 
—  a  paper  giving  details  of  British  cruelty,  which 
make  the  blood  run  cold  to  even  imagine  :  — 

**  In  the  year  1810,  a  brig,  belonging  to  Salem, 
was  overhauled  by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  South 
American  coast.  The  crew  was  composed  of 
Americsns,  athletic,  fine  looking  fellows.  But 
the  eruiser  was  in  want  of  hands — and  the  board- 
ing officer  ordered  two  of  the  seamen  to  pack  up 
theil  duds,  and  go  into  the  boat.  The  men  were 
thunderstruck — and  the  captain  remonstrated  in 
the  strongest  terms  against  such  an  unjust  and 
atroeioua  act.  The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  coolly  said  that  it  was  needless  to  mul- 
tiply words  about  it,  for  the  men  he  must  have  — 
and  notwithstanding  their  protections,  he  believed 
they  were  Englishmen !  There  seemed  to  be  no 
alternatire  —  tor  with  a  roan  of  war  on  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  a  pirate,  might  often  makes  right.  One 
of  the  men  silently  resigned  himself  to  his  fate, 
although  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  a  dreadful 
one.  The  other,  whose  name  was  Barnes  —  a 
noble  looking  fellow  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  o€ 
fine  proportions — protested  against  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Englishman,  declaring  himself  to 
be  a  native  American  citizen,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  an  American.    The  officer,  howev- 


er, was  inexorable,  and  finding  his  orders  teloet- 
antly  obeyed,  was  about  to  proceed  to  use  force, 
when  Barnes  took  his  clasp  knife  from  his  pocket, 
opened  it,  and  grasping  it  in  his  lef\  hand,  drew 
it  across  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  —  then,  drop- 
ping the  knife,  he  seized  Uie  fingers,  and  with  a 
wrench  forced  them  back  until  uiey  lay  parallel 
with  the  wrist,  in  the  direction  of  the  elbow,  at 
the  same  time  exclaiming  to  the  astonished  offi- 
cer, *Now  take  roe,  if  yon  like,  on  board  your 
rascally  crafl  — I  shall  be  a  cripple  for  life.'  ^ 

Another  American  was  seized  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion—  his  protection  was  disregarded,  and  in 
coneequence  of  his  brave  resistance  to  the  British 
kidnappers,  he  was  taken  on  board  their  vessel 
and  whipped  by  order  of  the  oaptain :  — 

''  His  bonds  were  loosened,  and  he  Srose  fWnn 
his  humiliating  posture.  He  glared  fiercely 
around.  The  captain  was  standing  within  a  fisw 
paces  of  him,  with  a  demoniac  grin  upon  his  fea- 
tures, as  if  he  enjoyed  to  the  bottom  of  his  sonl 
the  disgrace  and  the  tortures  inflicted  on  the  poor 
Yankee.  The  hapless  sufierer  saw  thai  smile  of 
exultation  —  and  that  moment  decided  the  fate 
of  his  oppressor.  With  the  activity,  the  ferocity, 
and  almost  the  strength  of  a  tiger,  the  mutihlea 
American  sprang  upon  the  tyrant,  and  grasped 
him  where  he  stood,  surrounded  by  his  officers, 
who  for  the  moment  seemed  paralyied  with  aston- 
ishment—  and  before  they  conld  recover  their 
senses  and  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  their  com* 
mander,  the  flogged  American  had  borne  him  to 
the  gangway,  and  then  clutching  fafm  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand^  and  firmly  embracing  him 
with  the  other,  despite  his  struggles,  he  leaped 
with  him  into  the  turbid  waters  of  tfat  Dom*- 
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rtn !    [Ss6  Cut  on  opposite  Uaf.]    They  parted  to 
receive  the  tyrant  and  hia  victim — then  cloaed 
over  them,  and  neither  waa  ever  afterwarda  aeen. 
Both  had  paaaed  to  their  last  account — 
'  (Jnaiioint«d«  niiAnoealed, 
With  all  tboir  imperfect iooa  oo  ibeir  ' 


These  passages  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  narrative 
part  of  the  work,  though  nothing  but  want  of 
room  prevents  us  from  giving  copious  extracts. 
We  are  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  a  book  writ- 
ten by  a  sailor,  on  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
his  brethren,  for  it  tends  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  wants  of  that  ill  used  class  of  citizens. 
Something  has  already  been  done  for  them,  but 
much  remains  to  do. 

Not  the  least  important  portions  of  Mr.  8Ieep> 
er*s  volume  are  his  moral  chapters  on  the  duties 
and  errors  of  seamen.  His  remarks  are  founded 
upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
are  expressed  in  a  manly  and  sensible  way. 

[From  tJi€  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,'] 
Tales  of  the  Oeean^  ^.,  hy  Hawser  Martimgale^ 
published  in  a  very  attractive  form,  with  a  great 
many  spirited  cuts,  well  suited  to  such  a  work. 

It  is  a  series  of  Stories  and  Es^ys,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  tlic  '*  Mercantile  Jour- 
nai  "  of  this  city,  and  which  are  attributed  to  the 
editor  of  that  newspaper.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  prove  a  very  popular  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  useful. 


[From  the  Yankee  Farmer.'] 
Tales  of  the  Ocean,  is  the  title  of  a  very  inter- 
eating  work  published  by  S.  N.  Dickinson.  It 
contams  a  great  variety  of  "  matters  and  inci- 
dents," humorous,  pathetic,  romantic,  and  sentt- 
meutat,  illustrated  with  numerous  engra'^ings. 
The  author,  **  Hawser  Martingale,"  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  seaman's  life  and  habits,  and  he 
has  the  happy  talent  of  combining  instruction 
and  amusement — the  useful  with  the  sweet. 

[From  Zion's  Herald.] 
Tides  of  the  Ocean,  and  Essays  for  the  Fore- 
castle,  containing  matters  and  incidents,  humorous, 
juUhetie,  romantic,  and  sentimental.  By  Hawser 
Martingale.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  interest- 
ibg  sea  tales,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  with  considerable  additions,  in- 
terspersed with  excellent  practical  essays.  There 
are  nearly  fifly  Illustrations,  broad  and  grotesque 
enough  to  shake  the  sides  of  a  hypocnondriac. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  good,  all  indelicate 
and  profane  phrases  being  carefully  avoided.  The 
copy  before  us  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new 
type,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  dec- 
orations. The  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Jno.  S. 
Sleeper,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal, 
who  has  passed  much  of  his  life  on  the  ocean, 
and  has  graduated  through  all  the  grades  of  sea- 
faring life. 

[From  the  Jfantucket  En^irer.] 
Sea  Stories.  —  We  are  under  high  obligations 
to  the  donor,  for  a  copy  of  the  lately  issued  vol- 
ume entitled  Tales  of  the  Ocean,  and  for  a  grati- 
fication derived  from  a  perusal  of  such  of  them  as 
wo  had  not  before  met  with  in  the  columns  of  the 


Boston  Mercantile  Journal  —  where  its  gifted  ed- 
itor, the  author  of  these  animated  and  attractive 
sketches,  had  for  the  most  part  originally  placed 
them.  They  comprise  every  variety  of  reading 
that  rosy  be  fitted  to  the  human  mmd  in  all  its 
diverse  phases.  Some,  says  the  author,  ''  were 
intended  to  be  merely  amusing ;  others  were  in- 
tended to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
duties  of  a  seaman,  and  a  man  on  shore  as  well 
as  on  the  ocean ;  and  others  again,  were  designed 
to  inculcate  principles  of  sound  morality.'*  The 
publication  of  such  a  work  from  such  a  source, 
we  look  upon  as  a  happy  event:  for,  although 
calculated  to  draw  the  attention  of  seafaring  men 
particularly,  and  to  excite  in  them  the  most  in- 
tense interest,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  found  a 
very  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance—  its  author  beinff  among  the  foremost 
of  the  champions  of  that  iioly  cause  —  the  suc- 
cess of  whicn  is  never  lost  sight  of  amidst  all  the 
incidents  of  his  numerous  maritime  romances. 
This  book  comprehends  upwards  of  400  pages, 
including  some  50  spirited  pictorial  illustrations 
•—all  got  up  in  the  best  style  of  our  friend  Dick- 
inson. Many  of  these  stories  have  heretofore 
been  stolen  fi»r  our  columns  —  and  the  thef\,  if  it 
be  such,  is  likely  to  be  repeated  —  not  however, 
we  trust,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  booksellers. 
We  bespeak  for  it  the  custom  of  all  jolly  tars,  and 
the  patronage  of  every  sober  minded  ship  owner  ; 
and  we  therefore  predict  its  rnpid  snle. 

[From  the  Essex  (Silem)  Register.] 
"  Talks  op  the  Ocean,  and  Essays  for  the 
Forecastle,  containing  Matters  and  Incidents  hu- 
morous, pathetic,  romantic  and  sentimental,  by 
Hawser  MARTiitCALC." 

This  work  is  printed  in  Mr.  Dickinson's  most 
elegant  style,  and  adorned  with  numerous  well 
executed  wood  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  text. 
The  author  of  the  bonk  is  J.  S.  Sleeper,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  in  which 
paper  most  of  the  tales  originally  appeared,  hav- 
ing been  written  at  intervals  during  toe  laborious 
avocations  of  the  author  as  conductor  of  a  Daily 
Newspaper.  Several  of  them  have  been  re-pub- 
lished in  the  Register,  as  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, and  as  these  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
work,  we  need  not  inform  them  that  the  tales  are 
true  sailors'  **  yarns  "  which  can  not  but  prove 
interesting  to  all  who  have  snuffed  the  salt  sea 
air,  and  been  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Inter- 
woven with  the  tales  are  moral  maxims  and  es* 
says  of  a  grave  and  serious  cast,  calculated  to 
benefit  the  sailor  and  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of 
society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
prove  quite  as  useful  on  shipboard,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  popular.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  of  the 
re-publication  of  these  tales,  in  a  form  suitable 
for  preservation,  shows  that  they  are  already  ap- 
preciated. 

The  author  informs  us  that  for  twenty  years, 
he  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  mariner,  and 
passed  through  every  grade,  from  a  cabin-boy,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  commander  of  a  ship. 
He  made,  we  believe,  several  voyages  out  of  this 
port,  and  may  probably  be  recollected  by  some  of 
our  readerj  as   Captain  Sleeper,  but  he  is  much 


Opiniota  of  Uu  Prut, 


more  genermlly  known  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
beet  and  most  ueeful  papers  in  the  country.  Capt. 
S.  says  he  puts  forth  no  claim  for  literary  excel- 
lence, but  be  doea  claim  to  ^  know  every  rope  in 
the  ship/'  and  to  be  particularly  familiar  with 
whatever  is  ordinarily  connected  with  a  nautical 
life.  While  we  landsmen  accord  to  him  no  small 
share  of  what  he  does  not  claim,  we  believe  that 
every  seaman  will*  readily  assent  to  what  he  does 
claim;  and  we  trust  that  his  unpretending  but 
elegant  vohime  will  meet  with  that  rich  measure 
of  success  which  we  heartily  wish  it 


[From  the  Daily  Evening  Transcript,  Boston.'] 
TaU$  of  the  Ocean.  —  This  is  a  neat  volume  of 
432  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  enm- 
Tings ;  many  of  the  tales  originally  appeared  in 
the  *'  Mercantile  Journal,'*  and  have  smce  been 
carefully  revised  by  the  editor  for  publication  in 
their  present  shape.  The  stories  are  all  of  a 
moral  tone,  and  are  replete  with  interesting  or 
amusing  incident.  Their  author  having  been  for 
many  years  engaged  m  the  perilous  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  seafanng  life,  has  drawn  these  sketches 
with  fidelity  and  spirit 


[From  the  Evening  Gazette,  Boston.] 
Tales  of  the  Ocean,  and  Essays  for  the  Fore- 
eastU,  containing  matters  and  incidents,  humorous, 
pathetic,  romantic,  and  sentimental.  By  Hawser 
Martingale,  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engrav- 
ings, Boston,  S.  A*.  Dickinson.  —  Our  contem- 
porary of  the  Journal  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  Not  onl^  has  he  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  his  daily  paper,  fresh 
assortments  of  rich  and  spicy  matter,  six  times  a 
week,  but  he  also  occasionally  puts  forth  his  tal- 
ent, and  lends  the  enchantment  6f  his  pen,  to 
articles  altogether  foreign  to  the  Visual  style  of  a 
business  chronicle.  We  have  in  this  little  work 
before  us  an  instance,  folly  substantiating  our 
opinion.  From  his  multitudinous  productions, 
Mr.  Sleeper  has  selected  what  he  considers  the 
cream  of  those  whose  incidents  are  connected 
with  the  "  rolling  deep,'*  and  embodied  them  in 
a  more  convenient  and  durable  form,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  attain  that  popularity  with  the 
reading  world,  to  which  their  merit  justly  entitles 
them. 

[From  the  Christian  Watchman.] 
We  are  much  obliged  to  our  worthy  friend. 
Hawser  Martingale,  for  a  copy  of  his  lively  and 
truly  original  tues.  With  many  of  them  we  had 
fwmed  some  acquaintance  m  they  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  in  the  columns  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal.  The  sailor's  peculiarities  are 
touched  off  to  the  life,  and  many  truly  original 
characters  are  sketched  in  a  very  lively  manner. 
The  stories  are  quite  amusing,  and  yet  most  of 
them  point  to  some  useful  moral.  No  one  who 
reads  them,  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
writer  has  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes. 


and  now  the  editor  of  one  of  the  best  newspapew 
in  the  United  States,  —  the  Boston  Eveninjg  JdoT; 
nal,  —  in  winch  most  of  these  articles  origioalljr 
appeared.  The  volume  is  got  op  in  Mr.  Dickiii- 
son's' best  style,  finely  printed  and  bound,  and  il- 
lustrated by  many  engravings.  The  stories  are 
all  "  of  the  Sea  ;**  many  of  them  possess  stHMag: 
interest,  and  all  are  characterised  by  good  tmtm^ 
sound  morals,  and  perfect  familiarity  with  tii0 
scenes  and  characters  described.  We  de  not 
know  of  any  work  that  would  be  likely  to  be  at 
once  so  interesting  and  so  use  Ail,  both  in  II10 
csbin  and  the  forecastle  of  every  American  Mpf 
as  this  elegant  and  yet  unpretending  volume. 


[From  ths  Salem  OatetU.] 
These  tales  and  essays  are  from  the  pen  of 
Capt  SLssrsfty  (or  many  years  a  shipmaster^ 


[From  the  (Boston)  LUferatar.] 
The  author  of  the  work  is  John  S.  Sleeper,  ed« 
itor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal ;  and,  from  the 
high  moral  tone  of  that  *  respectable  daily/  we 

E resume  that  he  has  been  carefnl  to  exclude  from 
is  **  Tales  of  the  Ocean  "  every  thing  of  an  in- 
moral  or  offensive  character.  Indeed,  in  his  Pre* 
face,  he  says  — '  Some  of  these  afiioles  were  in- 
tended to  be  merely  amusing;  others  were  in- 
tended to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  tli« 
duties  of  a  seaman,  and  a  man  on  shot«  as  well 
as  on  the  ocean ;  and  others,  again,  were  designed 
to  mtulcate  the  principles  of  sound  morali^» 
Most  of  the  narratives  were  founded  on  fact,  an4 
it  is  believed  that  they  contain  notliing  which 
can  be  reasonablv  objected  to  on  the  score  of  pro- 
priety or  virtue.  The  style  of  these  Talea  ap- 
pears to  be  remarkably  natural  and  attractive,  and 
they  treat  on  a  great  variety  of  topics — *  fnat 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.*  We  pt»* 
sume  the  work  will  obtain  an  immense  sale,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  '  do  business  on  tlM 
mighty  waters.' 

[From  the  Boston  Cultivalar.] 
Tales  of  the  Ocean.  —  This  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting work  just  published.  Some  of  the  stories 
have  b^n  published  in  the  Mercantile  Joomal, 
and  have  been  read  with  aviditv  by  the  pnbiie. 
The  writer  is  understood  to  be  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  and  in  his  preface  he  pro^sses  to  nsdeib 
stand  "  every  rope  in  the^ship."  The  Talea  wtt 
be  found  to  be  very  interesting,  and  weaommead 
them  to  the  reading  public,  landsmen  and  seamefc« 


[From  the  Boston  Weekly  Magasisu,] 
This  is  an  interesting  collection  of  maritime 
sketches,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Sleeper,  editor 
of  the  Mercantile  Journal,  or  this  city.  ManyaT 
them  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  eot* 
umns  of  that  paper,  and  are  now  collected  in  % 
volume,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  handsoea^ 
wood  engraviuffs. 

They  pretend  not  in  general  to  the  sober  aoeti* 
racy  of  matters  of  fact,  but  are  of  the  more  inno- 
cent class  of  the  works  of  fiction ;  and  as  suck 
are  among  the  best  of  their  class.  Most  of  that& 
are  designed  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  good 
conduct  and  the  evils  of  a  vicious  or  imprudeat 
course  in  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  they  are  <^sach  & 
character  as  to  interest  and  improve  those  wba 
have  not  sufficient  stamina  of  mind  to  avail  them* 
■elves  of  more  serious  lessons  of  instruction. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


OK     THE     SCIEHCE     OF     TINKERIHO,    AND    THE 
ART    or    DESPATCHES. 

They  ha^  proceeded  about  two  miles  when  the 
tinker  said : — 

*  Come  my  lad  let  ii«  sit  down  and  rest  oar- 
•elves  a  bit,  for  it  is  past  noon,  aud  you  roust 
be  tired  by  shoving  that  wheel  along ;  I  would 
have  taken  it  from  you  before  this,'bnt  the  tact 
is,  I'm  rather  stiffened  yet  abovt  the  head  and 
shoulders ;  I  fe  -1  it  more  than  I  thought  1  should; 
here's  a  nice  spot;  I  like  to  sit  down  under  a 
tree,  not  too  well  covered  with  leaves,  like  this 
ash  ;  I  like  to  see  the  sunshine  playing  here 
and  there  upon  the  green  grass,  shiAing  its  spots, 
as  the  leaVefl  are  rustled  by  the  wind.  Now, 
let  us  lie  down  here,  and  not  care  a  fig  for  the 
world.  1  am  a  philosopher;  do  you  know 
that?" 

•  I  don't  fxactly  know  what  it  means;  a  very 
clever,  good  man — is  it  not  ?' 

»  Well,  not  exactly ;  a  man  may  be  a  phjloso- 
pher  without  being  very  elf  ver.  A  philosopher 
IS  B  man  who  nevt* r  frets  about  anything,  cares 
about  nothing,  is  contented  with  a  little,  and 
don't  envj  any  one  who  appears  better  off  than 
himsrif;  at  least,  that  is  my  school  ol  philoso- 
phy.  Tuu  stare,  boy,  to  hear  a  tinker  talk  in 
this  way — I  perceive  that ;  but,  yovi  must  know, 
that  I  am  a  tinker  by  choice ;  and  1  htive  tried 
many  other  professions  before,  all  of  which  have 
diseusted  me.* 

•  What  other  professions  have  you  been  ?* 
1 


*  I  have  been — let  me  see^I  almoet  forget ; 
but  ril  begin  at  the  beginning.  My  father  was 
a  gentleman,  and  until  Twas^nrteen  years  old, 
I  was  a  frentleman,  or  the  son  of  one;  then  Is 
died,  and  that  profcMion  was  over,  for  hs  left 
nothing ;  my  mother  married  again,  and  left  me; 
she  left  me  at  school,  and  the  master  kept  me 
there  for  a  year,  in  hopes  of  being  paid  ;  but, 
hearing  nothing  of  my  mother,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  me,  he  at  Ust  (for  he  was  a 
kind  man)  ins  ailed  me  as  an  under  usher  of  the 
school ;  for,  you  see,  my  education  had  been 
good,  and  I  was  well  qualified  for  the  situation, 
as  far  as  capability  went ;  it  was  rather  a  bathos 
though,  to  sink  from  a  gentleman's  son  to  an 
under  usher ;  bat  1  was  not  a  philosopher  at 
that  time.  I  handed  the  toast  to  the  master  and 
mistress,  the  head  ushers,  and  parlor  boarders, 
but  was  not  allowed  any  myself;  1  taught  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  EUiglish  Grammar,  to  the  littls 
boys  who  made  faces  at  me  and  put  crooked 
pins  on  the  bottom  of  my  chair;  I  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  string  when  they  went  oat  for  an 
airing,  and  walked  up  stairs  the  last  when  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed.  1  had  all  the  drudgery, 
and  none  of  the  comforts;  I  was  np  first,  and 
held  answerable  for  all  deficiencies;  I  had  to 
examine  all  their  nasty  little  trousers,  and  held 
weekly  conveisation  with  the  botcher,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  repairs;  to  run  out  if  a  hen 
cackled,  that  the  boys  should  not  get  the  egg; 
to  wipe  the  dirty  noses  of  my  mistress's  chil- 
dren, and  carry  them  if  they  roared ;  to  pay  for 
all  broken  glass,  it  I  ooold  not  diseover  the  cul 
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prit ;  to  account  for  all  bad  smells,  for  all  noise, 
and  for  ill  spilled  ink  ;  to  make  all  pens,  and 
keep  one  hundred  boys  silent  at  church;  tor  all 
which,  with  deductions,  I  received  £iO  a  year, 
and  found  mj  own  wa«hin|^.  J  sUyed  two 
years,  during  which  time  I  contrived  to  save 
about  £6;  and  with  that,  one  6nt  morning,  I 
set  off  on  my  travels,  fully  8atisfi*d  that,  come 
what  would,  1  could  not  change  lor  the  worse  ' 
*Then  you  were  about  in  the  same  condition 
that  I'm  in  now,' said  Joey. 

*  Tes,  thereabouts  ;  only  a  little  older  I  should 
imagine.  I  set  off  with  good  hopes,  hut  soon 
found  that  nobody  wanted  educated  people — they 
were  a  complete  drug.  At  last  I  obtained  a  sit- 
«ation  as  waiter,  at  a  posting  house  on  the  ro%d, 
where  I  ran  along  all  day  lonj^  to  the  tinkling 
of  bells,  with  hot  brandy -and- water  ever  under 
my  Bose  ;  I  answered  all  the  belli,  but  the  head 
waiter  took  all  the  money.  However,  I  made 
acqiaintances  there ;  and  at  last  obtained  a  situ- 
atlon  as  clerk  to  a  corn-chandler,  where  I  kept 
the  books ;  but  he  failed,  and  then  I  was  hand- 
ed over  to  the  milUr,  and  covered  with  flour  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  his  service.  I  stayed  there 
till  I  had  an  offiir  from  a  coal-merchant  (that 
was  going. from  white  to  black);  but,  however, 
it  was  a  tetter  place.  Then,  by  mere  chance,  I 
obtained  the  situation  of  clerk  on  board  a  tift»-en 
gun  brig,  and  cruised  in  the  Channel  for  six 
months;  but  as  1  found  that  there  wasnoohance 
of  my  being  a  purser,  and  as  I  hated  the  con- 
finement and  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,  I  cut 
and  run  as  soon  as  I  obtained  my  pay.  Then  I 
was  shopman  at  a  draper's,  which  was  abomina- 
ble, tor  if  the  customers  would  not  buy  the  goo 's 
I  got  all  the  blame  ;  besides  I  had  to  clean  my 
master's  boots  and  my  mistress's  shoes, and  dine 
in  the  kitchen  on  scraps,  with  a  slipshod,  squint- 
ing girl,  who  made  love  te  me.  Then  1  was  a 
warehouseman ;  but  they  soon  tacked  on  to  it 
the  office  of  lifcbt  porter,  and  I  had  to  carry 
weights  enough  to  break  my  back.  At  last  1 
obtained  a  situation  as  foreman,  in  a  tinman  and 
cutler's  shop,  and  by  being  constantly  sent  into 
the  work -shop  1  learnt  something  of  the  trade  ; 
1  bad  made  up  my  mind  not  to  remain  much 
longer,  and  I  paid  attention,  receiving  now  and 
then  a  lesson  from  the  workmen,  till  1  found 
that  I  could  do  very  well;  for,  you  see,  it's  a 
▼erv  simple  sort  of  business,  after  all.' 

«  But  still  a  travellinflr  tinker  is  not  so  respect- 
able as  being  in  any  of  the  situations  you  were 
in  before,'  said  Joey. 

♦  There  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  my  good  lad  ; 
1  had  of\en  serious  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and 
I  arched  as  follows  : — What  is  the  best  profes- 
sion in  this  world  of  ours?— That  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  for  a  gentleman  does  not  work,  he  das 
liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases,  he  is  not  control- 
led, and  is  his  own  master.  Many  a  man  con- 
siders himself  a  gentleman  who  has  not  the  in- 
dispensables  that  must  complete  the  profession. 
A  clerk  in  the  treasury  or  the  public  offices,  con- 
siders himself  a  gentleman ;  and  so  he  is  by 
birth,  but  not  by  profession;  for  be  is  not  his 
own  master,  but  is  as  much  tied  down  to  his 
desk  as  the  clerk  in  a  banker's  counting-house, 


or  in  a  shop.  A  gentleman  by  professioo  noit 
be  his  own  master,  and  independeDt;  and  hov 
few  there  are  in  this  world  who  can  nj  Mi- 
Soldiers  and  sailors  are  obliged  to  obey  orders, 
and  therefore  I  do  net  put  them  down  ai  per- 
fect gentlemen,  according  to  my  ideas  of  whit 
a  gentleman  should  be.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  can  be  considered  i  gentlenuB 
until  after  he  is  turned  out  of  office.  Do  joa 
understand  me,  boy  ?* 

*  O,  yes,  I  understand  what  you  mem  bj  a 
gentleman ;  I  recollect  reading  a  storj  of  a  ne- 
gro who  came  to  this  country,  and  whosaidthit 
the  pig  was  the  only  living  being  who  did  not 
work.' 

<  The  negro  was  not  far  wrong,'  resumed  the 
tinker.  «Well,  after  thiBbing  a  Ion;  while,! 
came  to  the  decision  that,  as  1  could  not  be  a 
perfect  gentleman,  I  would  be  the  nearett thing 
to  it  that  was  possible ;  and  I  considered  that 
the  most  enviable  situation  was  tbatofatrtrel- 
ling  tinker.  I  learned  enoagh  of  the  trade,  nt- 
ed  money  to  purchase  a  knife-grinder's  wheel, 
and  here  I  have  been  in  this  capacity  for  letrlj 
ten  years.' 

*  And  do  yoo  hold  to  the  opiaioa  that  job 
formed  ?' 

*  I  do;  for,  look  you,  work  I  must,  therefore 
the  only  question  was,  to  take  up  the  work  thit 
was  ligbtes*  -and  paid  best;  1  know  ao  tr»!e 
where  you  can  gain  so  much  with  so  little  cipi* 
tal  and  so  little  labor.  Then,  I  am  not  eoouoll- 
ed  by  any  living  being  ;  1  have  my  libertj  isd 
independence  ;  I  go  where  1  please,  Mop  where 
I  please,  work  when  1  please,  and  idle  when  1 
please;  and  never  know  what  it  is  to  wanii 
night's  lodging.  Show  me  any  other  promos 
which  can  say  the  same  !  I  might  be  belter 
clothed — I  might  be  considered  more  respecta- 
ble ;  but  I  am  a  philosopher,  and  despite  all  thai; 
1  earn  as  much  as  I  want,  and  do  verj  litiie 
work  for  it.  I  can  grind  knives  and  sctasonaad 
mend  kettles  enongh  in  one  day  to  profidefora 
whole  weeh  ;  for  insunce,  f  can  grind  a  koife 
in  two  minutes,  for  which  I  receive  twopeaee. 
Now,  allowing  that  I  work  twelve  hoariin  the 
day,  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  mioote,  1 
ahould  earn  £8  per  day,  which,  deducting  Sob- 
days,  is  £939  a  year.  Put  that  aga'nit  £40  a 
year,  as  a  drudge  to  a  school,  or  confined  to  a 
desk  in  a  shop,  or  any  other  profession,  and  you 
see  how  lucrative  mine  is  in  proportion  ;  thesl 
am  under  no  control ;  not  ordered  here  or  there, 
like  »  general  or  admiral  :  not  attacked  in  ih< 
House  of  Comr/ions  or  Lords,  like  a  prime  Bio- 
ister ;  on  the  contrary,  half  a  day's  workootof 
the  seven.  Is  all  I  require ;  and  I  therefore  it- 
sert  that  my  profession  is  nearest  to  that  of  i 
gentleman  than  any  other  that  I  know  of.' 

*  It  may  be  as  you  style  it,  but  you  don't  look 
much  like  one,'  replied  Joey,  laughing. 

'That's  prejudice;  my  clothes  keep  mt «« 
warm  as  if  they  were  of  the  best  roatenaJs 
and  quite  new.  1  enjoy  my  victuals  quil« 
as  much  as  any  gentleman  does— perbapi 
more;  I  can  indulge  in  my  own  thrughtiij 
have  been  as  well  educated,  as  it  bapprni,  tod  1 
am  too  much  of  a  philosopher  not  to  despiM  vi 
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the  rest.  Besides,  as  I  mutt  work  a  little,  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  that  I  am  always  in  reqnest  and 
respected  bj  those  who  employ  me.' 

^Respected!   oo  what  account?* 

■  Becaase  I  am  always  wanted,  and  therefore 
always  welcome.  It  is  the  little  things  of  life 
which  annoy,  not  the  grr at ;  and  a  kettle  that 
won't  hold  water,  or  a  knife  that  won't  cot,  are 
always  objects  of  execration ;  and  as  people  heap 
'heir  anathemas  upon  the  kettle  and  knife,  so 
do  they  long  for  my  return,  and  when  I  come, 
they  are  glad  to  see  me,  glad  to  pay  me,  and  glad 
to  find  their  knives  are  sharp,  and  their  kettles, 
thrown  on  one  side, are  asefaloKain.ata  trifling 
charge.  1  add  to  people's  comforts ;  I  become 
necessary  to  every  poor  person  in  the  cottages ; 
and  therefore  they  like  me  and  respect  me. — 
And,  indeed,  if  it  is  only  considered  how  many 
oaths  and  execrations  ere  used  when  a  person  is 
hacking  and  sawing  away  w.th  a  knite  which 
will  not  cut,  and  how  by  my  wheel  I  do  away 
with  the  cause  of  crime,  I  think  that  a 
travelling  tinker  may  be  considered,  as  to  his 
moral  influence  upon  society,  more  important 
than  any  parsoa  in  his  pulpit.  You  observe 
that  I  have  not  degraded  the  profession  by  mar* 
riage  as  many  do.' 

•  How  do  you  mean  ?* 

•  I  hold  that,  whatever  may  be  the  means  of  a 
(l^ntleman,  that  he  must  be  con<ndered  to  lose 
the  most  precious  advantage  appertaining  to  the 
profession  when  he  marries ;  for  he  loses  his 
liberty,  and  can  no  longer  be  <aid  to  be  under  no 
control.  It  i^  very  well  for  other  professions  to 
marry,  as  the  world  ma.H  be  peopled  ;  but  a  gen- 
tleman  nev«»r  should.  It  is  true  he  may  con- 
trive to  leave  his  clog  at  home,  but  then  he  pays 
dear  for  a  useless  and  g.tllini;  appendage;  but 
in  my  situation  as  a  travelling  tinker,  I  could  not 
have  doheso;  I  must  have  dragged  my  clog  af- 
ter me  through  the  mud  and  mire,  and  have  had 
a  very  difl*erent  reception  than  what  I  have  at 
preient.' 

*Why  so?' 

•  Why,  a  man  may  stroll  about  the  country  by 
himself— find  lodp^ing  and  entertainment  for 
himself:  but  not  so  if  he  had  a  wife  in  ra|irs,and 
two  or  three  dirty  children  at  his  heels.  A  sin- 
f^le  man,  in  every  stage  of  tociety,  if  he  pays  his 
own  way,  more  easily  finds  admission  than  a 
married  one,  that  is,  becaase  the  women  regru- 
late  it;  and  aliheugh  they  will  receive  him  as  a 
tinker,  they  invariably  object  to  his  wife,  who  is 
considered  and  stigmatized  as  the  tinker's  trull. 
No,  that  would  not  do — a  wife  would  detract 
from  my  respectability,  and  add  very  much  to 
my  cares.' 

*Bul  have  you  no  home,  then,  anywhere  ?' 

*Why,  yes,  1  have,  like  all  single  men  on  the 
/lavs,  as  the  French  say— just  a  sort  of  *  cham- 
bers'  t  J  keep  my  property  in,  which  will  accu- 
mulate in  spite  of  me.* 

•Where  are  they?' 

*In  Dudstoiie,  to  which  place  lam  now  going. 
I  have  a  room  for  £6  a  year;  and  the  woman  in 
the  bouse  takes  charire  of  every  thing  during 
my  absence.  And  now,  my  boy,  what  is  your 
name?* 


*  Joey  Atherton,'  replied  our  hero,  who  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  furname  of  his 
adopted  sister,  Nancy. 

»  Well,  Joey,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  my 
profession  is  a  good  one,  and  are  you  willing  to 
learn  it?  tf  so,  1  will  leach  yon.* 

*I  shall  be  very  cl^id  to  learn  it,  because  it 
may  one  day  be  useful ;  but  1  am  not  sure  that 
I  should  like  to  follow  it.' 

*You  will  probably  change  your  opinion;  atall 
events,  give  it  a  fitr  trial.    In  a  month  or  so  you 
will  have  the  theory  ot  it  by  heart,  and  then  we 
will  come  to  the  practice.' 
*How  do  you  «.iean  ?' 

*It's  of  no  use  attempting  anything  till  you're 
well  grounded  m  the  theory  of  the  art,  which 
you  will  gain  by  using  your  eyes.  All  yon  h»ve 
to  do  at  first  is  to  look  on ;  watch  me  when  1 
grind  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scissors;  be  attentive 
when  you  see  me  soldering  a  pot,  or  putting  a 
patch  upon  a  kettle ;  see  £bw  1  turn  my  hand 
when  I'm  grinding,  how  I  beat  out  the  iron 
when  I  mend  ,  and  learn  how  to  heat  the  tools 
when  1  solder.  In  a  month  yon  will  know  how 
things  are  to  be  done  in  theory,  and  alter  that 
we  shall  come  to  the  practice.  One  only  thing 
in  the  way  ot  practice,  must  you  enter  upon  at 
once,  and  that  is  turning  the  wheel  with  your 
foot ;  for  you  must  learn  to  do  it  so  mechanical- 
lj,that  you  are  not  aware  that  you  are  doing  it, 
otherwise  yon  cannot  devote  your  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  scissor   or  knile  in  your  hand.' 

*  And  do  you  really  like  your  present  life,  then, 
wandering  about  from  place  to  place  ?' 

*To  be  sure  1  do.  I  am  my  own  master ;  go 
where  I  like ;  stop  where  1  like ;  pay  no  taxes 
or  rates;  sleep  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather 
is  warm,  and  where  I  please  when  it  is  cold. — 
Besides,  mine  is  a  philanthropic  profession;  I 
go  about  about  do  ng  good,  and  I  vo  the  means 
of  resenting  an  affront  like  a  despet.' 
«As  how?' 

•Why  you  fee,  we  travellers  never  interfere  in 
each  otber's  beats ;  mine  is  a  circuit  of  many 
miles  of  country,  and  at  the  rate  I  travel  it  is 
somewhat  about  three  months  until  I  am  at  lh« 
same  place  'again ;  they  must  wait  for  me  if  they 
want  their  jo^s  done,  for  they  cannot  get  any 
one  else.  In  one  village  they  played  me  a  trick 
one  Saturday  night  when  all  the  men  were  at 
the  alehouse,  and  the  consequence  was,  I  cut 
the  village  for  a  year;  and  there  never  was  such 
8  village  full  of  old  kettles  and  blunt  knives  in 
consequence.  However,  they  sent  me  a  depu- 
tation^ hoping  I  would  forget  what  had  passed, 
and  I  pardoned  them.* 

•What  is  your  name  ?'  inquired  Joey. 
*  Augustus  Spikeman  My  father  was  Augus- 
tus Spikemsn,  Erq.  ;  I  was  Master  Augustus 
Suikemsn,  and  now  I*m  Spikeman,  the  tinker  ; 
so  now  we'll  go  on  again.  I  have  nearly  come 
to  the  end  of  my  beat ;  in  two  days  we  shall  be 
at  Ddd^tone,  where  I  have  my  room,  and  where 
we  shall  probably  remain  for  some  days  b«fore 
we  start  s^fain.' 

■la  the  afternoon  they  arrived  at  a  small  ham- 
let whrre  they  sapped  and  slept  Spikeman 
was  very  busy  till  noon  grinding  and.  repairing; 
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they  thea  continaed  thsir  journey,  uid  on  the 
•econd  day,  having  waited  outside  the  town  till 
it  was  dnfck.  Spike  man  left  hie  wheel  in  the 
charge  of  the  landlord  of  a  imall  aletiouse,  to 
whom  he  appeared  well  known,  then  walked 
with  Joey  to  the  honae  in  which  he  had  a  room, 
and  led  him  up  atnira  to  hii  apartments. 

When  our  hero  entered  the  chamber  ef  Spike- 
man,  ke  was  very  much  sarpri^ed  to  find  it  waa 
spacious,  light,  and  airy,  and  very  clean.  A 
Urce  bed  was  in  one  corner ;  a  sofa,  mahogany 
table,  chest  of  drawers,  and  chairs,  composed 
the  furniture;  there  was  a  good  sized  looking- 
glass  over  the  chimney-piece,  and  several 
shelves  of  books  round  the  room.  Desiring 
Joey  to  sit  down  and  take  i  book,  Spikeman 
rang  for  water,  shaved  off  his  beard,  which  had 
grown  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  w.shed  him- 
self, and  then  put  on  clean  lineo,  and  a  very 
neat  suit  of  clothes.  When  he  was  completely 
dressed,  Joey  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was 
the  same  person.  Upon  Joey  expressing  his  as- 
tonishment, Spikeman  replied,  *You  see,  my 
lad,  there's  no  one  in  this  town  who  knows  what 
my  real  profession  is.  I  always  go  out  and  re- 
turn at  dusk,  and  the  travelling  tinker  is  not  re- 
cot^nized;  not  that  I  care  for  it  so  much,  only 
other  people  do,  and  I  respect  their  prejudices. 
They  know  that  I  am  in  the  ironmongery  line, 
and  that  is  all ;  so  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
enjoy  mj  self  after  my  circuit,  and  live  like  a 
gentleman  till  a  part  of  my  money  is  gone,  and 
then  I  set  out  again.  I  am  acquainted  with  a 
good  many  highly  respectable  people  in  this 
town,  and  thai  is  the  reason  why  I  said  that  I 
could  be  of  service  to  you.  Have  you  any  bet- 
ter clothes. 

*Tes,  much  better.' 

*Then  dress  yourself  In  them,  and  keep  those 
you  wear  for  our  travels.' 

Joey  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  Spikeman 
then  proposed  that  they  should  make  a  call  at 
a  friend's,  where  he  would  introduce  our  hero 
as  his  nephew.  They  set  off,  and  soon  came  to 
the  front  of  a  neat  looking  house,  at  the  door  of 
which  Spikeman  rapped.  Tl  e  door  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house,  who,  on 
seeing  him,  cried  out,  *  Dear  me,  Mr  Spikeman, 
IS  this  you !  Why,  where  have  you  been  all 
this  while?' 

*  A  bout  the  country  for  orders.  Miss  Amelia  ;' 
replied  Spikeman  ;  •business  must  be  attended 
to.' 

*Well,  come  in ;  mother  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,'  replied  the  girl,  at  the  same  time  opening 
the  door  of  the  sittinff-room  for  them  to  enter. 

*Mr  Spikeman,  as  1  live !'  exclaimed  another 
girl,  jumping  up,  and  seizing  his  band. 

•Well,  Mr  Spikeman,  it's  an  age  since  we 
have  seen  you,'  said  the  mother,  *so  now  sit 
down  and  tell  us  all  the  news ;  and,  Ophelia, 
my  lov€ ,  get  tea  ready ;  and  who  is  it  you  have 
with  you,  Mr  Spikeman  ?' 

*My  little  nephew,  madam ;  he  Is  about  to 
enter  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cutlery  trade.* 

Mndeed  I  well,  I  suppose,  as  you  are  looking 
ovit  for  a  successor,  you  soon  intend  to  retire 
from  busineef  and  take  %  wife,  Mr.  Spikeman  ?' 


•Why,  1  suppose  it  will  be  my  (ate  one  of  ikeie 
days,'  replied  Spikeman;  •buttAkat'saDiffiirthat 
requires  some  consideration.' 

•Very  true,  Mr  Spikeman,  it's  a  serioat  aSair/ 
replied  the  old  taily ;  •and  1  em  assure  joa  Utt 
neither  my  Ophelia  nor  Amelia  should  marrj  t 
man  with  my  consent,  without  1  was  coovioee4 
the  gentleman  considered  it  a  very  sf  rious  afftir. 
It  makes  or  mars  a  man,  as  the  saying  is.' 

•Well,  Miss  Ophelia,  have  you  read  all  tk 
books  1  lent  you  the  last  time  1  was  here?' 

•Ves,  that  they  have,  both  of  them,'  replkd 
the  old  lady ;  'they  are  so  fond  of  poetry.' 

*But  we've  often  wished  that  you  wtre  liere 
to  read  to  us,'  replied  Amelia,  *you  do  reid  n 
beautifully  ;  will  >ou  read  to  us  after  tea?' 

*Certainly,  with  pleasure.' 

Miss  Ophelia  now  entered  with  tbetea-tnj; 
she  and  her  sister  then  went  into  the  kiteiieito 
make  some  toast,  and  to  see  to  the  kettle  hmlipf, 
while  Mr.  Spikeman  continued  in  cooTtnaUoi 
with  the  mother.  Mrs.  James  was  the  widow 
ol  a  draper  in  the  town,  who  had,  at  hitdettb, 
left  her  sufficient  to  live  quietly  and  respecu- 
bly  with  her  daughters,  who  were  both  nrj 
good,  amiable  gi^ls;  and,  it  must  beaekoos- 
ledged,  neither  of  thera  was  ua willing  to  iiiUi 
to  the  addresses  of  Mr*  Spikeman,  had  he  been 
so  Uiclined ;  but  they  began  to  think  that  !llr. 
Spikeman  was  not  a  marrying  man,  which,  u 
the  reader  must  know  by  tiiis  time,  wutbe 
fact. 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly.  Mr. 
Spikeman  took  a  volume  of  poetry,  and,  as  Mi« 
Ophelia  bad  said,  he  did  read  very  beauUfotlj; 
so  much  so,  that  Joey  was  in  admiration,  for  be 
had  never  yet  known  the  power  produced  1^ 
good  reading.  At  ten  o'clock  thsy  tsoktbtir 
leave,  and  returned  to  Spikeman 's domicile 

As  soon  as  they  were  up  stairs,  and  eaiidki 
lighted,  Spikeman  sat  down  en  the  sofa.  *Yn 
see,  Joey,*  said  he,  •  that  it  is  necessary  not  to 
mention  the  knifegrindei's  wheel,  as  it  wooM 
make  a  difference  in  my  reception.  AUgeBtl^ 
men  do  not  get  their  livelihood  as  honeitlj  v  I 
do ;  but,  still,  prejudices  are  not  to  be  orereoae. 
You  did  me  a  kind  act,  and  I  wished  to  Rtun 
it;  I  could  not  do  so  without  lettinic  yoa  "^^ 
this  little  secret,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  JM 
to  think  you  can  be  trusted.' 

•1  should  hope  so,'  replied  Joey;  'I  hareleirBl 
caution,  young  as  I  am.' 

•That  I  have  perceived  already,  and  th«refo« 
I  have  said  enough  on  the  subject.  I  hare  bat 
one  bed,  and  you  must  bleep  with  me,  up^ 
did  onoui  travel.".'  _ 

The  next  morning  the  old  woman  of  the  hocie 
brought  up  their  breakfast.  Spikeman  lived  it 
a  very  comfortable  way  ;  very  different  lo  what 
he  did  as  a  travelling  tinker;  and  he  really ip* 
peered  to  Joey  to  be,  with  the  exception  of  bs 
conversation^  which  was  al  ways  superior,  a  jrery 
different  person  from  what  he  was  when  Joey 
first  fell  in  with  him.  For  many  days  they  w- 
mained  at  Dudstone,  visiting  at  different  houses, 
and  were  always  well  received.  . 

•You  appear  so  well  known,  and  so  well  Iiiw 
in  this  town,*  observed  Joey,  « I  wonder  you  do 
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not  let  up  t  bosineM,  partiooUrly  u  joa  Bay 
joa  have  money  in  the  bank?' 

4f  1  did,  Joey,  I  should  no  lonier  be  happy, 
no  longer  be  my  own  master,  and  do  as  I  please; 
in  tact,  I  fihoald  no  longer  be  the  gentleman, 
that  is^  the  gentleman  by  profession,  as  near  as 
I  can  be  one — the  man  who  has  his  liberty  and 
•njoys  it.  No,  no,  boy  ',  i  have  tried alaiost  ev- 
ery thinfc,  and  have  come  to  my  own  conclu- 
sions. Have  you  been  reading  the  book  I  gave 
you  ?• 

•Yes;  1  have  nearly  dnished  it.* 

•1  am  glad  to  see  that  you  like  reading.  No- 
thing so  much  improves  or  enlarges  the  mind. 
You  must  nevtr  let  a  day  piss  without  reading 
two  or  three  hours,  and  when  we  travel  again, 
and  are  alone  by  the  way -side,  we  will  rei^  to- 
gether; I  will  choose  some  books  on  purpose.* 

*t  should  like  very  much  to  write  to  my  slater 
Mary,'  said  Joey. 

*Do  80,  and  tell  her  that  you  have  employ- 
ment; but  do  nnt  say  exactly  how.  There  is 
paper  and  pens  in  the  drawer.  Stop,  I  will  find 
them  for  you.*  Spikeman  went  to  the  drawer, 
and  when  taking  out  the  pens  and  paper,  laid 
hold  of  some  manuscript  writing.  *By-the-bye,' 
said  he,  laughing,  U  tol  1  you,  Joey,  that  I  bad 
been  a  captain's  clerk  on  board  the  Weasel,  a 
foarteen  gun  brig;  I  wrote  the  captain's  da- 
apatchesfor  hi  h;  and  here  are  two  of  them  of 
which  I  kept  C3pies,  that  1  might  laugh  over 
them  occasionallv.  I  wrote  all  bis  letters;  for 
he  was  no  great  penman  in  the  first  place,  and 
had  a  very  gveat  confusion  of  ideas  in  the  sec- 
ond. He  certainly  was  indebted  to  me,  as  you 
will  acknowledge,  when  you  hear  what  I  read 
and  tell  you.  1  served  under  him,  crnising  in 
the  Channel;  and  1  flatter  myself  that  it  waa 
entirely  throufirh  n  y  writings  that  he  got  his 
promotion  He  is  now  Captain  Alcibiadea  Ajaa 
Bo(;gs,  and  all  throsgh  me.  We  were  cruising 
off  the  coast  of  France,  close  in  to  Ushanf, 
where  we  perceived  a  fleet  of  small  vessels, call- 
ed Chasse  Marees  (coasting  luggers,)  laden  with 
wine,  coming  round;  and,  as  we  did  not  know 
of  any  batteries  thereabouts,  we  ran  in  to  at- 
tempt ai  capture;  we  cut  off*  three  of  them;  but 
just  as  we  had  compelled  them,  by  firing  broad- 
sides into  them,  to  lower  tbehr  sails»  a  battery, 
which  our  commander  did  not  know  anything 
of,  opened  fire  upon  us,  and  before  we  could  get 
out  of  range,  which  we  did  as  soon  as  we  coiUd, 
one  shot  came  in  on  deck,  and  cut  the  topsail 
halyard's  falU  at  the  very  time  that  the  man 
were  hoisting  the  sail  (for  we  had  been  shaking 
another  reef  out,)  and  the  ropte  being  dividedyaa 
the  men  were  hauling  upon  it,  of  coui^se  they 
all  tumblad  on  the  deck,  one  over  the  other. — 
The  other  ahotstruck  our  foremast,  and  chipped 
off  a  large  slice,  beside.^  catling  away  one  of  the 
shrouds,  and  the  signal  halyards  Now,  you 
do  not  knew  enough  about  ships  to  understand 
that  there  was  very  little  harnt  done,  or  that 
the  coai>ttng  ves^eU  were  very  small,  with  only 
three  or  four  men  onboard  of  each  of  them  ;  it 
therefore  required  some  little  management  to 
make  a  flaming  despatch.  But  I  did  il---only 
listen,noW"-*l  have  begun  i»  the  tru^  NeUoa 
style. 


•»TO  THJt  BmcnWTAMY   OF   THB  ADMIRAI^TT. 

««Sir,— It  has  pleased  the  Great  Disposer  to 
grant  a  decided  victory  to  his  Majesty's  arms, 
through  the  efiTorts  of  the  vessel  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  command.  On  the  23d  day  of  Au- 
gust last,  Ushant  then  bearing  S.  W.  6  4  West, 
wind  W.,  distant  from  three  to  four  leagues,  per- 
ceiving an  enemy's  fleet,  of  three-masted  vessels 
rounding  the  point,  with  the  hopes,  1  presume, 
of  gaining  the  port  of  Cherburg.  Convinced 
that  lahould  have  every  support  irom  the  gal- 
lant officers  and  tiue  British  tars  under  my  com. 
mand,  1  immediately  boie  down  to  the  attack; 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  fully  pruved  that 
they  were  astounded  at  the  boldness  of  the  ma- 
noeovre,  and  instead  of  keeping  iheir  line,  they 
soon  separated,  and  sheered  ofiT  in  different  di- 
rections, so  as  to  receive  the  support  of  their 
batteries.' 

*You  see,  Joey,  1  have  said  three-masted  ves 
sels,  which  implies  ships,-  although,  as   in  this 
case,  they  were  only  luggers. 

*  *In  half  an  hour  we  were  sufficiently  close  to 
the  main  body  to  open  our  fire,  and  broadside 
after  broadside  were  poured  in,  answered  by 
the  batteries  on  the  coast,  with  unerring  aim; 
Notwithstanding  the  unequal  contest,  1  have  the 
pleasore  of  informing  you,  that  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  we  succeeded  in  capturing  three  of  ihe 
veesels  (named  as  per  roargin),  and  finding  noth- 
ing BAore  could  be  done  for  the  honor  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ariii8,aa  soon  as  we  could  take  possession, 
I  considerad  it  m?  duty  to  haul  ofiT  from  the  in- 
cessant and  galling  fire  of  the  batteries. 

*  *]n>th4s  wdUfought  and  suooetsful  contest,  I 
trust  that  the  British  fl  g  has  not  been  tarnished 
What  the  enemy's  loss  may  have  been  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  they  acknowledge  themselves, 
however,  that  it  has  been  severe.' ' 

*But,  did  the  enemy  lose  any  men.'*  demand- 
ed Joey. 

*Not  one;  but  you  observe  I  do  not  say  loss 
of  life,  although  the  Admiralty  may  think  I 
reibr  to  it — that's  not  my  fault.  But  I  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  saying  the 'enemy's  loss  war 
great;  for  the  poor  devils  who  were  in  the 
Chasse  Marees,  when  they  were  brought  on 
board,  wrung  their  hands,  and  said  that  they 
had  lost  their  all.  New,  what  loss  can  be  great- 
er than  all  f 

•*His  Majesty's  vessel  is  much  injured  in  her 
spars  and  rigging  from  the  precision  of  the  ene« 
my's  fire;  her  lower  rigging — running  rigging 
being  cut  away,  her  foremost  severely  wounded, 
and,  1  regret  to  add,  severely  injured  in  the 
hull;  but,  such  was  the  activity  of  the  officers 
and  men,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  fore- 
mast,  which  will  require  the  services  ot  the  dock 
yaro,  in  twenty-four  hours  we  were  ready  to 
-resume  the  contest.  1  am  happy  to  say,  that, 
although  we  have  many  men  hurt,  we  have  nsoe 
killed;  and  I  trust  that,  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon,  they  will,  mostof  them»  be  soon  able 
to  resume  their  duty.' ' 

*Butyou  had  no  men  wounded?'  interrupted 
Joey. 

'None  wounded !  I  don't  say  wounded,  I ' 
only  aay  hurt    Didn't  adecen  et  the  ipen,who 
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were  hoistiDff  the  maiD-top««il  when  the  fill  wms 
em  awajr,  all  tumble  backwards  on  deekr  and 
do  yon  think  they  were  not  hnrt  by  the  fall  ? — of 
eouraa  they  were;  besides,  one  man  nearly  bad 
his  finger  jammed  off,  and  another  burnt  his 
hand  bv  putting  too  much  powder  tetbe  touoh- 
hole  of  his  oarronade.     So  I  eontinne  : — 

'  *It  now  becomes  my  doty  to  point  out  to 
their  Lordships  the  very  meritorious  condoet  of 
Mr  John  Smith,  an  old  and  deserring  offleer, 
Mr  James  Hammond,  Mr  Cross,  and  MrByfleet; 
ibdeed,  1  may  say  that  all  the  officers  under  my 
command  vied  in  their  exertions  for  the  honor 
of  the  British  flag.' 

*You  see  the  commander  had  quarrelled  with 
some  of  his  officers  at  tha'  time,  and  would  not 
mention  them.  I  tried  all  1  could  to  persuade 
htm,  but  he  was  obstinate. 

**1  have  the  honor  to  return  a  list  ef  eisnal- 
ties  and  the  names  of  the  vessels  taken,  and 
have  the  honor  to  t>e.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
**Alcibiades  Ajaz  Boods. 

*  ^Report  of  killed  and  wounded  on  board  of 
his  Majesty's  brig  Weasel,  in  the  action  of  the 
23d  of  August : — Killed,  none;  wounds  and  con* 
tusions,  John  Potts,  William  Smith,  Thomas 
Snaggs,  William  Walker,  and  PeUr  Potter,  abl* 
seamen;  John  Hobbs,  Timothy  S<out,  and  Wal- 
ter Pye,  mariuea. 

* 'Return  of  vessels  captured  In  the  action  of 
the  23d  of  August,  by  his  Majesty's  brig  Wea- 
sel :— Notre  Dame  de  Misericorde,de  Roobelle  ; 
La  Vengeur,  de  Bordeaux;  L'Etoille  du  Matin, 
de  Charente. 

(Signed)    ''AlcibiadksAjaxBooos,  Cora. 

*Well  I'em  sure,  if  you  had  not  told  me  oth- 
erwise, I  should  have  thought  it  had  been  a 
very  hard  fignt.' 

•That's  what  they  did  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
just  what  we  wanted;  but  now  I  come  to  my 
other  despatch,  which  obtained  the  rank  lor  my 
captain,  and  upon  which  I  plume  myself  not  a 
littU.  Ton  must  know,  that  when  ciuising  in 
the  ChAunel,  in  a  thick  fog,  and  not  keeping  a 
very  sharp  look-out,  we  ran  toul  of  a  French 
privateer.  It  was  about  nine  o*cIock  in  the 
ev^nin^,  ^nd  we  had  ver,  few  hands  on  deck, 
and  those  on  deck  were  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
aHl«>ep  We  came  bang  against  one  another, 
atid  carried  away  both  spars  and  yards;  and  the 
privateer,  who  was  by  fur  the  most  alert  afcer 
the  accident  happened,  cut  away  a  good  deal  of 
our  rigging,  and  got  clear  of  u^  before  our  men 
could  b^  got  U|  from  bt* low.  Had  they  been  on 
the  look-out,  they  might  have  boarded  us  to  a 
certainty,  for  all  was  confusion  and  amazement; 
but  they  cleared  themselves  and  got  off  before 
our  men  could  get  up  and  run  to  their  guns. — 
She  was  out  of  sight  immediately,  from  the 
thickness  of  the  fog;  however,  we  nred  several 
broadsides  in  the  direction  we  supposed  she 
might  be;  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter. — 

*  Why,  no,'  replied  Joey;  »I  don't  see  how  yon 
could  make  much  out  of  that.* 

^Well,  if  you  can't  see,  now  you  shall  hear :' 

*  <TO  THB    SBCRBTARV  OF    THE    ADMXHALTT. 

^  'Sir,— 1  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that. 


on  the  night  of  the  10th  November,  emisingia 
the  Channel,  with  the  wind  from  8.  E.,  to4 
foggy lA  large  vessel  hove  in  sight  en  oar  weather 
bow.' 

'Ton  see,  1  didn't  say,  we  perceived  a  veiNl, 
for  that  would  not  have  been  correct 

*'As  she  evidently  did  not  perceive  ns,wt 
contmaed  onr  course  towards  her ;  the  men  were 
summoned  to  their  quarters,  and,  in  a  vervibort 
time,  were  ready  to  uphold  the  honor  of  toe  £§• 
glisb  flag.  The  first  collision  between  tbe  two 
vessels  was  dreadful ;  but  she  contrived  todii- 
engage  herself,  and  we  were  therelore  prereot* 
ed  carrying  her  by  boarding.  AAer  repeated 
broadsides,  to  which,  in  her  dissbled  and  coo* 
fused  state,  she  could  make  no  retarn,  ihe 
gradually  increased  her  distance ;  still,  she  bid 
remained  in  our  hands,  a  proud  tropby— Iny, 
still,  she  had  heen  a  proud  trophy— had  nottiie 
unequal  collision* — [it  was  a  very  unequal  col- 
lision, for  she  was  s  much  smaller  vessel  thia 
we  were] — ^carried  away  our  fore  yard, cat-bead, 
forv-topgallant mast, jibbooni  and dolphinatriker, 
and  rendered  us,  from  the  state  of  oar  ri^^giof, 
a  mere  wreck.  Favored  by  the  thick  fog  and 
darkness  of  the  night,  I  regret  that,  af^  all  our 
efforts,  she  contrived  to  escape,  and  thetpoib 
of  victory  were  wrested  from  us  alter  all  ear 
strenuous  exertions  in  our  country's  caose. 

*«When  all  performed  their  duty  m  so  ex* 
emplary  a  manner,  it  would  be  unfiir,  and  ta* 
deed,  invidious,  to  particularize ;  still,  1  esnaM 
refVsin  from  mentioning  the  coed  conduct  of  Mr 
Smith,  my  first  lieutenant;  Mr  BowleifOy 
second  lieutenant;  Mr  Chabb,  my  wortbj  idu- 
ter;  Mr  Jones  and  Mr  James,  master's  matei; 
Messrs.  Hall,  Smith,  Ball,  and  Pall,  midibip- 
men  ;  and  Messrs.  Sweet  and  Sharp,  votoBteen. 
I  also  received  every  assistance  from  Mr  Gmlf, 
the  purser,  who  offered  his  8<>rvicr8,  and  I  eao- 
not  omit  the  conduct  of  Mr  Spikeman,  clerk.— 
I  am  also  highly  indebted  to  the  atteBttonand 
care  shown  by  Mr  Thome,  surgeon,  whs  if  » 
well  supported  in  his  duties  by  Mr  Green, u* 
sistant  surgeon  of  this  ship.  The  activity  of  BIr 
Bruce,  the  boatswain,  was  de*erving  of  tbehifh- 
est  encomiums;  and  it  would  be  an  artof  ia- 
justioe  not  to  notice  the  seal  of  Mr  Bile,  tbe 
carpenter,  and  Mr  Sponge,  gunner  of  this  ibip* 
James  And(*rson,  quarter-master,  receirtd  a 
severe  contusion,  but  is  now  doing  well;  1  tratt 
I  thall  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  re- 
commending him  to  a  boatswain's  warrant. 

*^*1  am  happy  to  say  that  our  casualties,  ovinf 
to  the  extreme  panic  of  the  enemy,  are  vfryfev, 
1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  okedient 
and  humble  servant, 

**Alcibiadxs  Ajax  Bogos. 

« *Wounded— Very  severely,  James  Andtr- 
son,  quarter  master.  Contusions— John  Peter?, 
able  seamen;  Jimes  Morrison,  marine;  Tbomu 
Snowball,  captain's  cook.' ' 

•There,  now  ;  th^t  I  consider  a  very  capital 
letter;  no  Frenchman,  not  even  an  American, 
could  have  made  out  a  better  case.  The  Ad- 
mrralty  were  satisfied  thnt  something  very  gtl- 
laot  had  been  done,  although  the  fog  made  it 
apfuar  not  quite  to  dear  as  it  might  have  been; 
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and  the  conseqaenoa  wms,  that  my  commander 
received  his  promotion.  There,  now  write  your 
letter,  and  tell  your  siater  that  she  mast  answer 
itaa  toon  ae  posaihle,  aa  you  are  going  oat  with 
me  for  orders  in  three  or  tour  days, and  shall  be 
absent  for  three  months.' 

Joey  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mary  ;  he  stated 
the  adventure  with  the  two  scoundrels  who 
would  have  robbed  him,  his  afterwards  falling 
in  with  a  i^entleman  who  dealt  in  cutlery,  and 
his  being  taken  into  his  service;  and  as  Spike- 
man  had  told  him,  requested  her  to  answer  direct- 
ly, as  he  was  about  to  set  off  on  a  circuit  with 
his  master,  which  would  occasion  his  absence 
for  three  months. 

Mary's  reply  came  betere  Joey's  departare. 
She  stated  that  she  was  comfbrtable  and  happy, 
that  her  mistress  was  very  kind  to  her.  but  that 
she  felt  that  the  work  was  rather  too  much  i^ 
however,  she  would  do  her  duty  to  her  employ- 
ers. There  was  mu<*h  good  advice  to  Joey,  much 
affectionate  feeling,  occasional  recurrence  to 
past  scenes,  and  thankfulness  that  she  was  no 
longer  a  disgrace  to  her  pare*:ts  and  her  sex  ;  it 
was  an  humble,  grateful,  contrite,  and  affection- 
ate effusion,  which  did  honor  to  poor  Mary,  and 
proved  that  she  was  sincere  in  her  asserdons  of 
continuing  in  the  right  path,and  doatingly  attach- 
ed to  our  hero.  Joey  reaii  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  shed  tears  of  pleasure  ts  he  recalled 
the  scenes  which  had  passed.  Poor  Joey  had 
lost  his  father  and  mother,  as  he  supposed,  for 
ever;  and  it  was  soothing  to  the  boy's  feelings 
to  know  that  there  were  some  people  in  the 
world  who  loved  him;  and  he  remained  for 
hours  thinking  of  Mary,  Mrs  Chopper,  and  his 
£ood  and  kind  friendii,  the  M'Shanes. 

Two  days  a(\er  the  receipt  of  Mary's  letter, 
Spikeman  and  Joey  went  to  the  houses  of  their 
▼«rions  acquaintances  and  bade  them  adieu,  an- 
nouncing their  intention  to  set  off  on  the  cir- 
cuit. Spikeman  paid  up  every  thing,  and  locked 
up  many  articles  in  his  room  which  had  been 
taken  out  for  use.  Joey  and  he  then  put  on  their 
travelling  garments,  and,  waiting  til)  it  was 
dask,  locked  the  chambers  and  set  off  to  the  little 
public-house,  wheie  the  knife-grinder's  wheel 
had  been  deposited.  Spikeman  had  taken  the 
percaution  to  smut  and  dirty  his  face, and  Joey, 
at  his  request,  had  done  the  same.  When  they 
entered  the  public-house,  fhe  landlord  greeted 
Spikeman  warmly,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  about.  Spikeman  replied  that,  as  usual, 
he  had  been  to  see  his  old  mother,  and  now  he 
iDUst  roll  bis  grindstone  a  bit.  After  drinking 
a  pot  cf  beer  at  the  kitchen- fire,  they  retired  to 
bed  :  and  the  next  morning,  at  daylight,  they 
once  more  proceeded  on  their  travels. 


PART  13. 

VOL.  11  —CHAPTER.  VIII. 

IN    WHICH    THE  T1NKKR  FALLS  IN  LOVE  WITH 
A    LADT   OS    HIGH    DEGREE. 

For  many  months  Spikeman  and  our  hero 
travelled  together,  during  which  time  Joey  had 
learned  te  grind  a  knife  or  a  pair  of  scisaors  as 


well  as  Spikeman  himself,  and  took  moat  of  the 
work  oil  his  hands  ;  they  suited  each  other,  and 
passed  their  time  most  pleasantly;  indulging 
themselves  every  day  with  a  few  hours*  repoto 
and  reading  on  the  way  side. 

One  aAernoon,  when  it  was  very  saltry,  they 
had  stopped  and  ensconced  themselves  in  a 
shady  copse  by  the  side  ef  the  road,  not  far 
from  an  old  mansion,  which  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence, when  Spikeman  said,  <Joey,  I  think  we 
are  intruding  here ;  and,  if  so,  may  be  forcibly 
expelled,  which  will  not  he  pleasant ;  so  roll 
the  wheel  in,  oat  of  sight,  and  then  we  may  in- 
dulge in  a  siesta,  which,  during  this  heat,  will 
be  very  agreeable.' 

•What's  a  siesta?'  said  Joey. 

<A  siesta  is  a  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
aniversally  resorted  to  by  the  Spaniards,  Ital- 
ians, and,  indeed,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates ;  with  respectable  people  it  is  called  a 
siesta,  but  with  a  travelling  tinker  it  must  be,  I 
presume,  called  a  snooxe.* 

*Well,  then,  a  snooxe  let  it  be,'  said  Joey, 
taking  his  seat  on  the  turf  by  Spikeman,  In  a 
reclining  position. 

They  had  not  yet  composed  themselves  to 
sleep,  when  they  heard  a  female  voice  singing 
at  a  little  distance.  The  voice  evidently  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pleasure  grounds  which  were 
between  them  and  the  mansion. 

*Hush  !*  said  Spikeman,  putting  up  his  finger, 
as  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow. 

The  party  evidently  advanced  nearer  to  them, 
and  carolled,  in  very  beautiful  tones,  the  song 
of  Ariel,— 

''Where  the  bee  sucks  there  lurk  1, 
In  the  cowslip's  bell  I  lie,    ^cc." 

*Heigho !'  exclaimed  a  soft  voice,  after  the 
song  had  been  finished  ;  *1  wish  1  conld  creep 
into  a  cowslip  bell.  Miss  Araminta,  you  are 
not  coming  down  the  walk  yet;  it  appears  you 
are  in  no  hurry,  so  I'll  begin  my  new  book.' 

Alter  this  soliloquy  there  was  silence.  Spike- 
man made  a  sign  to  Joey  to  remain  still,  and 
then,  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  by  de- 
grees arrived  as  far  as  he  could  venture  to  the 
other  side  of  the  copse. 

In  a  minute  or  two  another  footstep  was  h^ard 
coming  do«vn  the  gravel  walk,  and  soon  ufier- 
wards  another  voice. 

«Well,  Melissa,  did  you  think  1  never  would 
come?  I  could  not  help  it.  Uncle  would  have 
me  rub  his  foot  a  little.' 

*Ay,  there's  the  rub,'  replied  the  first  young 
lady.  *Well,  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  frirndshtp  at 
the  altar  of  humanity.  Poor  papa !  I  wish  I 
could  rub  his  foot  for  him ;  but  I  always  do  it 
to  a  quadrille  tune,  and  he  always  says  I  rub  it 
too  hard;  1  only  follow  the  music' 

'Yes,  and  so  does  he  ;  for  you  sometimes  set 
him  a  dancing,  you  giddy  girl.' 

*I  am  not  fit  for  a  nurse,  and  that's  a  faot, 
Araminta.  I  ean  feel  for  him.  but  I  cannot  sit 
still  a  minute ;  that  you  know.  Poor  mamma  was 
a  great  loss  ;  and,  when  she  died,  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done  if  it  had*nt  been  tor 
my  dear  cousin  Araminta.' 

'Nay,  you  are  very  usefnl  in  your  way;  for 
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yoQ  plaj  and  sing  to  bitn,  and  that  loothes 
him/ 

'Tea,  1  do  it  with  plotiure,  for  ]  can  do  bat 
littlo  else ;  bat,  Ararainla,  n«y  lining  is  that  of 
a  caged  bird  ;  1  mast  sing  where  they  hang  my 
cage.    O,  how  I  wish  1  had  been  a  man  !' 

^I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  woman  yet 
who  has  not,  at  one  time  in  her  Hfe,  said  the 
same  thing,  however  mild  and  qaiet  she  may 
have  been  in  disposition.  Bat,  as  we  cannot, 
why ' 

*  Why,  the  next  thing  is  to  wish  to  be  a  man's 
wife,  AraminU;  is  it  not?* 

4t  is  natural,  I  snppoee,  to  wish  so,*  replied 
Araminta;  *bnt  I  seldom  think  about  it.  I 
must  first  see  the  man  I  can  love  befbre  J  think 
aboot  marrying.' 

'And  now,  tell  me,  Araminta,  what  kind  of 
man  do  yoo  think  you  could  fancy  f 

*l  should  like  him  to  be  steady,  generouv, 
brave  and  handsome;  of  unexceptionable  family, 
with  plenty  or  money ;  that's  all.' 

«0,  that's  all!  1  admire  your  *thit*sall.* — 
Too  are  not  very  likely  to  meet  with  yoar 
match,  Vm  afraid  If  he's  steady,  he  is  not 
likely  to  be  very  generous  ;  and  if  to  those  two 
qualifications  yoo  tack  on  birth,  wealth,  beAuty, 
and  bravery,  I  think  your  Hhat's  all*  is  very 
misplaced.     Now  1  have  other  ideas.* 

*Pray  let  me  have  them,  Melissa.' 

*I  do  not  want  my  husband  to  be  very  hand- 
some, but  I  wish  him  to  be  full  of  fire  and 
energy  ;  a  roan  that — in  fact,  a  man  that  could 
keep  me  in  tolerable  order.  I  do  not  care  about 
his  having  money,  as  I  have  plenty  in  my  own 
possession  to  bestow  on  any  man  I  love  ;  but  be 
must  be  of  ftood  education — very  fond  of  read- 
iog—romantie  not  a  little — and  hie  extraction 
must  be,  however  poor,  respectable — that  is,  his 
parents  must  not  have  been  tradespeople.  Yoa 
know  I  prefer  riding  a  spirited  horse  to  a  quiet 
one;  and,  if  1  were  to  marry,  I  should  like  a 
husband  who  would  give  me  tome  trouble  to 
manage;  I  think  I  would  master  him.' 

«So  have  many  thoui^ht  before  yoo,  Melissa, 
but  they  have  been  mistaken.' 

*Yes,  because  they  have  attempted  it  by 
meekness  and  sabmission,  thinking  to  disarm 
by  that  method.  It  never  will  do,  any  more 
than  getting  into  a  passion.  When  a  man  flrives 
up  his  liberty,  he  does  make  a  great  aacrince — 
that  I'm  sure  of— and  a  woman  should  prevent 
him  feeling  that  he. is  chained  to  her. 

«And  how  would  you  manage  that?'  said  Ar- 
aminta. 

*By  being  infinite  in  my  variety,  always  cheer- 
fal,  and,  instead  of  permitting  him  to  stay  at 
home  pinned  to  my  apron-string,  order  him  oat 
of  way  from  me,  join  his  amusements,  and  al- 
ways have  people  in  the  house  that  he  liked,  so 
as  to  avoid  being  too  much  tete-a-tete.  The 
caged  bird  ever  wants  to  escape ;  open  the  door 
and  let  him  take  a  flight,  and  be  will  come  back 
of  his  own  accord,  of  coarse.  I  am  supposing 
my  gentleman  to  be  naturally  good-heartod  and 
good-tempered.  Sooner  than  marry  what  you 
call  a  steady,  sober  man,  I'd  nm  away  witii  a 
captain  of  a  privateer.    And,  ene  thing  more, 


AraniHita,  1  never  woald,  passionately,  distract- 
edly fond  as  I  might  be,  acknowledge  to  my  hus- 
band the  extent  of  my  devotion  and  affection  for 
him.  1  would  always  have  him  to  suppoee  that 
1  coald  still  love  him  better  than  what  I  yet  did 
— in  short,  that  there  was  more  to  be  gained ; 
for,  depend  npon  it  when  a  man  is  assured  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  gain,  his  attentions  art 
over.  Ton  can't  expect  a  man  tochace  nothiag, 
you  know.* 

*You  are  a  wild  girl,  Melissa;  I  only  hope 
yoa  Will  marry  well.' 

*l  hope  I  shall ;  but  I  can  tell  you  thte,  that, 
if  I  do  make  a  mistake,  at  all  events,  my  has- 
band  will  6nd  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  also. 
There's  a  little  lurking  devil  in  me,  which,  if 
roused  up  by  bad  treatment,  would,  I  expect, 
make  me  more  than  a  match  for  him.  I*m  al- 
most sorry  that  I've  so  muf*h  money  of  my  own, 
for  I  sa«peet  every  man  who  aays  any  thing 
pretty  to  me ;  and  there  are  but  few  in  this 
world  who  woald  scorn  to  marry  for  money.' 

*I  believe  so,  Melissa;  but  your  person  would 
be  quite  sufficient  without  fortune.' 

*Thanks,  coz;  for  a  woman,  that's  very  hand- 
some of  you.  And  so  now  we  will  begin  oor 
new  book.' 

Misa  Melissa  now  commenced  reading;  and 
Spikeman,  who  had  noty«*t  seen  the  faces  of  the 
two  young  ladies,  crept  softly  nearer  to  the  side 
of  the  copse,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  in  this  position  he  remained  nearly 
an  hour,  when  the  book  was  closed,  and  the 
young  ladies  returned  to  the  house,  Melissa 
again  singing  as  she  went. 

'Joey,*  said  Spikeman,  *[  did  not  think  that 
there  was  such  a  woman  in  existence  as  that 
girl ;  she  is  just  the  idea  that  I  have  formed  of 
what  a  woman  ought  to  be ;  I  must  find  oat  who 
she  is ;  1  am  in  love  with  her,  and ' 

*Mean  to  make  her  a  tinker's  bride,*  replied 
Joey,  laughing. 

Uoey,  1  shall  certainly  knock  you  down,  if  yoo 
apply  that  term  to  her.  Come,  let  as  go  to  the 
village,  it  is  dose  at  hand.* 

As  sosn  as  they  arrived  at  the  village,  Spike- 
man went  into  the  alehonse.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  he  was  in  a  brown  study, 
and  Joey  amused  himself  with  a  book.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  company  had  all  quitted  the  tap- 
room, and  then  Spikeman  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  hostess.  In  the  course  of  aon- 
versatloo,  she  informed  him  that  the  mansion 
belonged  to  Squire  Matthews,  who  had  formerly 
neen  a  great  manufacturer,  and  who  had  par- 
chased  the  place ;  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
long  suffered  from  the  gout,  and  saw  no  compa- 
ny, which  was  very  bad  for  the  village  ;  that 
Miss  Melissa  wa<  his  daughter,  and  he  had  a 
son  who  was  with  his  regiment  in  India,  and,  it 
was  said,  not  on  very  good  terms  with  his  father; 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  choleric  and  violent 
because  he  was  alwavs  in  pain ;  but  that  every 
one  spoke  well  of  Miss  Melissa  and  Miss  Ara- 
minta, her  cousin,  who  were  both  very  kind  to 
the  poor  people.  Having  obtained  these  o^rtic- 
alars,  Spikeman  went  to  bed ;  he  slept  little  that 
night,  as  Joey,  who  was  his  beddellow,  could 
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Tks  F^adUr, 


I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again ; 

lo  0OOU1  it  is  a  bappy  dooiu— 

Bui  yet  where  bappiuesn  euds  in  pain/ 

*  1  am  afraid  that  is  but  too  true  my  dear  boy,' 
said  Spikemau,  laying  down  the  book;  \8hak- 
apeare  bus  mo^t  truly  said,  *Tbe  courae  of  true  ' 
love  never  did  run  smooth.'  Nay,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  be  orig:inaI  in  that  idea,  for  Horace 
and  moat  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  have  aaid 
much  theaame  thing  before  him;  however,  lei 
us  go  on  again — 

."  We  met  in  seeret,  and  the  hour 
Whieh  led  me  to  my  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  expeetaiion's  dewer ; 
The  days  and  nigku  were  nothing— all 
Except  the  hour  wtiich  doth  recall 
In  the  lonr  lapse  O'om  youth  to  age. 
No  other  Tike  itself/ 

*■  Do  jo«  observe  the  extreme  beauty  of  that 
ptasage?'  aaid  Spikemaa. 

*  Yea,*  said  Joey,  *  it  xs  yerj  beautiful.' 

*  You  weald  more  feel  the  power  of  it,  my 
dear  boy,  if  you  were  in  love,  but  your  time  is 
not  yet  eome ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  muat  leave 
off  now,  for  I  expect  letter*  of  conse^ueuoe  bjr 
the  post,  and  it  ia  uaeloM,  1  fear,  waiting  here. 
Come,  put  the  book  by,  and  let  us  Uke  up  tbo 
wheel  of  my  m/A  fbrtunee. 

Spike  man  and  Joey  roae  on  their  feet.  Joey 
went  to  the  koife-grm4eff*s  wheel,  and  8pike^ 
man  followed  hiu  without  looking  back;  he 
heard  aruetUng  aeveftbeleaa,  among  the  buahee« 
whieh  announced  to  him  that  his  maneeuvra 
had  oQo^eeded;  andl,  aa  toon  aa  he  waa  about  fif. 
ty -yards  from  the  road,  be  took  the  wheel  from 
Jmy^  Retiring  him  to  look  baok,  aa  if  accident- 
ally. Joey  did  ao,  and  saw  Miee  Mathewa  fbl- 
lowing  Ciiem  with  her  eyes. 

*  That  will  do/  obeerved  Bpikeman;  *her  cu- 
riosity ia  excited,  and  thatia  all  I  wish.* 

WhatBpikemaa  aaid  waa  correct.  Arnmin- 
ta joined  Miaa  Maliiewe  shortly  alter  Bpikemaii 
and  Joey  had  gone  away. 

*•  My  dear  Ararainta,'  said  Melissa,  <  auoh  an 
adventure !  I  can  hardly  credit  my  aen«ea. 

*  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  dear  oouain  ?' 
'Do you  see  that  man  and   boy,  with  a  knife- 
grinder's  wheel,  just  in  sight  now  ?' 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure  1  do  ;  but  what  of  them  ? — 
Have  they  been  insolent?' 

<  Insolent!  they  never  saw  me  :  Ihey  had  no 
Idea  that  1  waa  herev  1  heard  voioea  aa  I  ean.e 
d^wn  the  walk,  so  I  moved  sofUy,  and  wbf'n  I 
gained  the  seat,  there  was  somebody  reading 
poetry  so  b^taatifully  ;  I  never  heard  one  read 
with  such  correct  emphasif,  and  clear  pronon- 
ciation.  And  then  he  stopped  and  talked  to  the 
boy  about  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  quot* 
ed  Shakspeare.    There  must  be  some  myste- 

«  Well,  but  if  there  is,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  travelling  tinker's  ?* 

» What  !  why  it  waa  the  travelling  linker 
himaelf,  deare«t ;  but  he  cannot  be  a  linker  ;  for 
1  heard  hi  in  9a\  that  he  experte^l  letters  of  con- 
sequence, and  no  travelling  tinker  oould  do 
that.' 

«  Why,  no  -,  1  doubt  if  moat  of  them  can  read 
at  all.' 


*Now,  I  would  give  my  little  finger  to  know 
who  that  peraon  ia.    Did  you  see  his  ^ce  f 

'  No ;  he  never  turned  tbis  way;  tb»  boy  did 
when  they  were  some  distance  off.  It's  very, 
very  strange.     What  was  he  reading  f* 

*1  don't  know ;  it  waa  very  beautiful.  I  won- 
der if  he  will  ever  come  ihia  way  again !  if  be 
does * 

*  Well,  Melisaa,  and  if  he  does?' 

*My  acissors  want  grinding  very  badly  ;  they 
won't  out  a  bit.' 

*  Why«  Meliasa,  you  don't  mean  to  fall  in  love 
with  a  tinker  ?*  aaid  Araminta,  laughing 

*He  is  no  tinker,  I'm  aure ;  but  why  be  is 
disguised  1  should  like  to  know.' 

*  Well,  but  I  came  out  to  tell  yon  that  your 
father  wanta  you.     Come  along.' 

The  two  young  ladies  then  returned  to  the 
house,  but  the  myatery  of  the  morning  was 
broached  more  than  once,  and  eanvaased  in  every 
possible  way. 

Spike  man,  as  aoon  aa  he  had  returned  to  the 
cottage,  took  out  hit  writing  materiala  to  con- 
coct an  epistle.  After  some  time  in  correcting, 
he  made  out  a  fkir  copy,  which  he  read  to  Joey. 

*I  tremble  lest  at  the  first  moment  you  caat 
your  eyes  over  the  page  you  throw  it  away 
without  deigning  to  peruae  it ;  and  yet  there  is 
iKMhing  in  it  which  could  raiae  ■  bluah  on  the 
cheek  of  a  modest  maiden.  If  it  be  a  crime  to 
have  seen  you  by  chance,  to  have  watched  you 
b^  stealth,  to  couaider  hallowed  every  spot  you 
visit, — nay,  mere,  if  it  be  a  crime  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  beauty  and  of  innocence,  or,  to 
speak  more  boldly,  to  adore  you — then  am  I 
guilty.  You  will  ask,  why  1  resort  to  a  clan- 
destine step.  Simply,  because,  when  I  discov- 
ered your  name  and  birth,  I  felt  asaured  that  an 
ancient  feud  between  the  two  families,  to  which 
nor  you  nor  I  were  parties,  would  bar  an  intro- 
duction to  your  father's  house.  You  would  aak 
me  whs  I  am.  A  gentlenjan,  I  trust,  by  birth, 
and  education ;  a  poor  one,  1  grant ;  and  you 
have  made  me  poorer,  for  you  have  robbed  me 
of  more  than  wealth— my  peace  r>f  mind  and  my 
happineas.  1  feel  that  I  am  presumptuous  and 
bold  ;  but  forgive  me.  Your  eyca  tell  me  you 
are  too  kind,  too  good,  to  give  unnecessary  pain; 
and  if  you  knew  how  much  I  have  already  Buf- 
fered, you  would  not  oppreas  a  fallen  roan  who 
waa  happy  until  he  aaw  you.  Pardon  me,  there- 
fore, my  tnyldneaa,  and  excuse  the  means  1 
have  taken  of  placing  this  communication  belbte 
you.' 

•That  will  do,  1  think,'  said  Spikeman  ;  «aod 
now,  Joey,  we  will  go  out  and  take  a  walk,  and 
1  will  give  you  your  direetiona.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

Iir    WHICH    THB    PLOT   THICXIlfa. 

The  next  day  our  hero,  having  received  the 
letter  with  his  inatroctioua,  went  with  the 
wheel  down  to  the  copse  ne»r  to  the  mansioa- 
house.  Here  he  rfniained  qnielly  until  he  heard 
Mtsa  Meii<«a«i  coining  down  ih*  gravel-walk;  he 
waited  till  she  had  tune  to  gain  hrr  seat,  and 
then,  leaving  his  wheel  outside,  he  walked  roBn4 
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the  eopse  until  be  ctine  to  her.  She  rtiaed  her 
eyes  from  her  book,  when  she  saw  hin. 

'If  you  please,  Misx,  have  you  any  scissors  or 
knives  for  me  to  grind  ?*  said  Joey,  bowing  with 
his  hat  in  hn  hand 

Miss  Mathews  looked  earnestly  at  Joey. 

*Wbo  are  you  ?'  said  she  at  last;  'are  you  the 
boy  who  was  on  this  road  with  a  knife-grinder 
and  his  wheel  yesterday  Afternoon?* 

*Tes,  Midaiii,  we  came  this  way,*  replied 
Joey,  tiowiog  again  very  politely. 

*Ib  he  your  father?' 

*No,  Madam,  he  ic  my  uncle ;  be  is  not  mar- 
ried ' 

'Your  uncle.  Well,  I  have  a  pair  of  scissors 
to  grind,  and  I  will  go  f  >r  them  ;  you  may  bring 
your  wheel  in  here,  as  I  wish  to  see  how  you 
gfind.' 

'Certainly,  Miss,  with  the  greatest  pleasure.* 

Joey  brou)(ht  m  his  wheel,  and  observing 
that  Miss  Mathews  had  left  her  book  on  the  seat, 
he  opened  it  at  the  marked  page  and  slipped  the 
letter  in ;  and  ssarcely  had  rone  so,  when  he 
l»erceived  Miss  Mathews  and  her  cousin  coming 
towards  him. 

*Here  are  the  seissois;  niind  yoa  make  them 
cut  well.' 

'1  will  do  my  best.  Miss,*  replied  Joey,  who 
immediately  set  to  work. 

'Have  you  been  long  at  this  Uadtf  ?'  said  MIm 
Mathews. 

'No,  Miss,  not  very  long.' 

'And  your  uncle,  has  he  been  long  at  it  ?* 

Joey  hesitated  on  purpose.  'Wny,  1  really 
don't  knew  exactly  kow  long.' 

•Why  is  your  uncle  not  with  you  ?* 

'Me  wss  obliged  to  go  to  town,  Miss — ^that  is, 
to  a  town  at  some  distduce  from  here— on  busi- 


'Why,  what  business  can  a  tinker  have?'  In- 
quired Araminta. 

'I  suppose  he  wanted  some  soft  solder,  Miss ; 
he  requires  a  great  deal.' 

'Can  you  wri:e  and  read,  boy  ?'  inquired  Me- 
lissa, 

'Me,  Miss !  how  should  1  know  how  to  write 
and  read  ''  replied  Joey,  looking  up. 

'Have  you  been  much  about  here  '* 

*Tes,  Miss,  a  good  deal ;  unele  seems  to  like 
this  part ;  we  never  were  so  long  before.  The 
scissors  are  done  now.  Miss,  and  they  will 
cut  very  well.  Uncle  was  in  hopes  of  getting 
some  work  at  the  mansion-house  when  he  came 
back.' 

'Can  your  uncle  write  and  read  '' 

'1  believe  he  can  a  little,  Miss.' 

*  Wtnt  do  1  owe  you  for  the  scissors'* 
'Nothing  Mis9,  if  you  please;  1  had  rather  not 

take  any  tiling  from  you.* 
'And  why  not  from  me  ?* 

*  Because  I  never  worked  for  so  pretty  a  Udy 
before.  Wish  you  good  morning,  ladies,'  said 
Joey,  tsking  up  his  whee!  and  rolling  it  away. 

'Well,  Araminta,  what  do  you  think  now  ? — 
That's  no  knife-grinder's  boy;  he  is  as  well-bred 
and  polite  as  any  lad  I  ever  saw.' 

'I  suspect  that  he  is  a  little  story-teller,  saying 
that  he  could  not  write  and  read,*  Araminta  re- 
plied. 


'And  so  do  I ;  what  made  him  in  soch  a  harry 
to  go  awa>?' 

'I  suppose  he  did  not  like  our  questions.  I 
wonder  whether  the  uncle  will  come.  Well, 
Melissa,  1  must  nut  quit  your  father  just  now, 
so  I  must  leave  you  with  your  book;*  and,  so 
saying,  Araminta  took  her  way  into  the  house. 

Miss  Mathews  was  in  a  reverie  for  some  rain- 
.ates;  Joey's  behaviour  hsd  puzzled  her  almost 
as  much  as  what  she  had  overheard  the  day  be- 
fore. At  last  she  opened  the  book,  and,  to  her 
great  ajtonishment,  beheld  the  letter.  She  star- 
ted— looked  at  it— it  was  addressed  to  her.  She 
demurred  at  first  whether  she  should  open  it.^ 
It  must  have  been  put  the;e  by  the  tinker's  bey 
— it  was  evidently  no  tinker's  letter;  it  must  be 
a  love  letter,  and  she  ought  not  to  read  It. — 
There  was  something,  however^  so  very  charm- 
ing in  the  whole  romance  of  the  afiair,  if  it 
should  turn  out,  as  she  suspected,  that  the  tink- 
er should  prove  a  gentleman  who  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  and  had  assumed  the  disguise. — 
Melissa  wanted  an  excuse  to  hcrs«flf  i^r  open- 
ing the  letter.  At  last  she  said  to  herself, '  Who 
knows  but  what  it  may  be  a  petition  from  some 
poor  panon  or  another  who  is  in  distress  ?  I 
ought  to  read  i|,  at  all  events.' 

Had  it  proved  to  be  a  petition.  Miss  Melissa 
would  have  been  terribly  dissppointed.  'It  cer- 
tainly is  very  respectful,'  thought  Melissa,  aller 
she  bad  read  it,  'butl  eannot  reply  to  it;  that 
would  never  do.  There  certainly  is  nothing  I 
ean  take  offence  at.  it  must  be  the  tinker  him- 
self, I  aan  sure  of  that ;  but  still  he  does  not  say 
•o.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I  feel  very  anxious 
as  to  what  this  will  come  to.  O,  it  can  come  to 
nothing,  for  I  cannot  love  a  man  I  have  never 
seen,  and  I  would  not  admita  stranger  to  an  in- 
terview ;  that's  quite  decided.  I  must  show  the 
letter  to  Araminta.  Shalt  I?  I  don't  know,  she 
is  so  particular,  so  steady,  and  would  be  talking 
of  propriety,  and  prudence;  it  would  vex  her  so 
and  put  bar  quite  into  a  fever,  she  would  be  so 
unhappy;  no,  it  would  be  cru  il  to  say  anything 
to  her,  she  would  fret  so  about  it ;  I  won't  teU 
her  until  I  thibk  it  abMliitely  necessary.  It  is  a 
very  gentleman-like  hand,  snd  elegant  language 
too;  but  still  I'm  not  going  te  carry  on  a  secret 
eerrespondenoe  with  a  tinker>  It  must  be  tha 
tinker.  What  an  odd  thing  altogether !  What 
can  his  name  be?  An  old  family  quarrel,  too. — 
Why  it's  a  Romeo  and  Juliet  affair,  only  Ro- 
meo *8  a  tinker.  Well,  one  mask  is  as  good  ss 
another.  He  acknowledges  himself  poor,  I  like 
that  of  him,  there's  something  so  honest  in  it. 
Well,  after  all,  it  will  be  a  little  amusement  to  a 
poor  girl  like  me,  shut  up  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  with  opodeldocs  always  in  my  nose; 
so  I  will  see  what  the  end  of  it  may  be/  thought 
Meli«sa,  rising  from  her  seat  to  go  into  the 
house,  and  putting  the  letter  into  he?  pocket. 

Joey  went  back  to  Spikenian  and  reported 
'progress. 

'That's  all  I  wish,  Joey,*  said  Spikeman; 
*  now  yon  must  not  go  there  to- marrow ;  wa 
must  let  it  work  a  little;  if  she  is  at  all  interee- 
ted  with  the  letter,  she  will  be  impatient  to  know 
more.* 
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Bpikemtn  was  right.  Melitva  looked  tip  and 
down  the  ro^d  very  often  during  the  next  dty, 
and  was  rather  silent  during  the  evening  The 
next  day  after,  Joey,  having  received  his  in- 
itrnctiouB,  set  off  with  his  knife-grinder's  wheel 
for  the  mansioQ-house.  When  he  went  round 
the  copse  where  the  bench  was,  he  found  Mist 
Mathews  there. 

*I  heg  your  pardon.  Miss,  but  do  you  think 
there  is  any  work  at  the  house  V    * 

*Coine  here,  Sir,'  said  Melissa,  assuming  a 
^try  dignified  air. 

*Tes,  Miss,*  said  Joey,  walking  slowly  to 
her. 

•Now,  tell  me  the  truth,  and  I  will  reward  you 
with  half  a  crown.* 

•Yes,  Mifs.* 

•Did  you  not  p«it  this  letter  in  my  book  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?* 

•Letter,  Miss  !  what  letter  .'' 

•Don't  you  deny  it,  for  you  know  you  did; 
and  if  you  don't  tell  me  the  truth,  my  father  is 
a  magistrate,  and  I'll  have  you  punished.' 

•1  was  told  not  to  tell,'  replied  Joey,  pretend- 
ing to  be  frightened. 

•But you  must  tell;  yea,  and  tell  roe  immadi- 
ately.*  • 

•1  hope  ytm  are  not  angry.  Miss.' 

•No ;  not  if  you  tell  the  truth.' 

•  1  don't  exactly  know,  Mi^s;  but  a  gentle- 
man * 

•What  gentleman  ?' 


•A  gentleman  that  came  to  uncle ;  well,  go 
on.' 

*1  suppose  he  wrote  the  letter,  bat  Vm  nat 
sure;  and  uncle  gave  me  the  letter  to  potil 
where  you  might  see  it.' 

*0,  then, a  gentleman,  you  say,  gave  your  no- 
ole  this  letter,  and,  your  uncle  gave  it  to  yoa 
to  bring  to  ma.     Is  that  it  ?' 

•Uncle  gave  me  the  letter,  but  I  dare  aay  un- 
ele  win  tcU  you  all  about  it,  and  who  the  gen- 
tleman was.' 

•Is  your  uncle  c»me  back  ?* 

•He  cornea  back  to-night  Madam.' 

•You're  sure  your  uncle  did  not  write  the  let« 
ter.^' 

•La,  Miss !  uncle  write  such  a  letter  as  that^ 
and  to  a  lady  like  you — that  would  be  odd!' 

•Very  odd,  indeed !'  replied  Miaa  Melissa, 
who  remained  a  minute  or  two  in  thought. — 
•Well,  my  lad,'  said  she  at  last,  •!  most  and  will 
know  who  has  had  the  boldneas  to  write  tnts  let- 
ter to  roe,  and  as  your  uncle  knows,  yoa  will 
bring  him  here  tO' morrow,  that  1  may  inquire 
about  it;  and  let  him  take  care  that  he  tells  the 
truth.' 

•Yes,  Mias;  I  will  tell  him  as  soon  as  he  eomes 
home.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  Mis^ 
I  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  patting 
into  the  book  such  a  nice,  clean   letter  as  that. 

•No,  I  am  not  af»gry  wi^ii  yoa ;  your  oncle  ia 
more  to  blame;  I  shall  expect  him  to-raorrew, 
about  this  time.     You  may  go  now/ 


EULOGY    ON 

WILLIAM   HENRY  HARRISON, 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  8. 
BT  HON.  C  AI^BB  CVSHT^O. 


FlLLOW   ClTlZElCS  : 

We  come  together  this  day,  the  toHa  of  lift 
■aspended,  its  joys  hashed,  its  dissensions  re- 
buked, to  mourn  in  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  a  common  father,  and  to  ren- 
der the  laat  tribate  of  eology  and  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  country's  chosen  chief,  snatched 
irom  OB  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  elevation 
to  power,  cut  oft  on  the  very  threshold  of  great- 
ness, by  one  of  those  startling  dispensations, 
which  sends  a  thrill  and  a  shock  through  the 
whole  frame  of  a  nighty  nation  as  if  it  were  a 
single  man,  which  show  to  us  that  the  path  of 
glory  leads  but  to  the  grave,  and  which  teatify 
how  hollow  and  unstable  is  the  proudest  fabrio 
of  earthly  state,  and  which  admonish  the  world, 
and  all  there  is  in  it  of  lofty  and  supreme  in  the 


world's  eye,  that  it  is  but  dust  and  nothingBess 
in  the  eye  of  Omnipotence. 

I  stood,  seemingly  as  though  bat  yesterday, 
in  the  great  portico  of  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public. What  a  grand,  what  a  aonl-stirring 
spectacle  was  there  exhibited !  The  millions  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States  had  by  their 
free  suffrages  raised  William  Henrv  Harm- 
soif  to  the  high  station  oi  their  President — the 
highest  elevation,  the  culminating  point,  to 
which  in  this,  our  land,  human  greatneas  can  at- 
tain, or  human  ambition  aspire,  and  he,  the 
elected  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  was 
there,  to  receive,  in  the  presence  of  the  congre- 
gated thousands  of  his  countrymen,  the  inves- 
titure of  the  great  trust,  to  which,  in  the  ooors* 
of  Providence,  and  hy  their  voice,  he  had  been 
called. 


In  4lMit  uafQiiiif  pfMenoe,  plM«4  iwder  the    mhI  hi  afll  bj  %  oMtam  eommanKy  of  inltlleM 

Mntv#  bIimIow  of  Uie  ii»tioiu,iDi^aifiQeBtb%Uf    pervading  tb«  wbofo  maM  throagli  Um  iautni^ 

of  coonoilt  toMd  tke  citjI  and  roiliUrj  authwrv-    menUlHy  of  speeok  a»d  the  pi«M.    Diatinot 


Ilea  of  the  eaanUyf  yau  aaw  tha  couiMieaa  vnulr  aa  iheae  nationa  may  be  in  govemmettt,  they 

litade  af  penoai  colleciei  from  erary  part  af  are  yet  snbject,  therefore,  to  the  iniUieQoe  of 

the  broad  ezpanae  of  the  Union  in  thalii  it*  comr  the  conmoit  iMpalae  of  ideaa  and  aebtimenCa. 

fnoa  oentre,  like  acattered  rayi  of  light  aa  it  Thm,  there  iano  great  digcoTery  inaoieBeef  so 

were  ooooentrated  in  one  effulgent  spot— the  aa^  TaluaMe  inf«ntion  in  art,  no  high  prinoiplei  im 

aevbled  representation  of  whatever  there  is  of  gofiennactet  and  aocial  aader,waich,appean&gat 

great  and  good  in  the  men,  whatever  there  is  af  (he  beginning,  wherever  it  may,  evenui  ihe  ob- 

love^y  in  the  women,  of  America— from  the  ■coreateomer  of  Christendom,  does  natapeedily 

wooded  hill-aides  and  bright  valliea  and  peopled  ^opagate    itself  and  spread    through  ail  its 

Cities  of  the  East— from  the  mighty  rivers  and  parts. 

ocean- lakes  and  rich  prairies  of  the  West — from  This  fkot  is  mwre  emphatieally  true  of  thoaa 
the  teeming  fields  and  sunlit  Savannahs  of  the  great  saoial  movements,  thoae  efforts  of  mm  t# 
ardent  Soujth-^all,all  breathlessly  intent  on  him,  better  their  politioal  cowdition,  and  to  impart  to 
the  one  ob||ect  of  ear  and  of  eye,  the  gallant  hero  government  a  goad-pramcyiMig  and  a  happiAesa- 
flf  Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames,  the  patriot  statea-  «i«ating  action,  BMMrem«its  and  effetta  of  which 
man  of  the  North weat,  the  right-minded^  pore-  tlbijiti  iu  thu  LiiiiMiiiastid  nsiri  sari  sign  Well 
liearted,  hone  at  old  man,  venerable  in  the  gray  -ordered  free  inatitotiona,  aad  the  bleaainga,  in- 
hairs  of  almoat  seventy  winters,  yet  more  veA-  di«id«al  and  sooial,  which  grow  op  onder  and 
arable  19.  the  long  career  of  honors  he  had  wan*  avonnd  them,  like  the  verdant  vtne  oltaging  to 
«a  he  atood  there  to  take  upon  him  the  vaat  re-  the  ttnnk  of  ibeasaiealks  forest  <tree— these  it  is, 
•ponsibilities  of  the  oath  of  the  Coi^titntioAi  the  aoqnantion  and  preservation  of  which  are 
«nd  to  assnme  the  guidance  of  the  polittofti  d^-  ikm  has*  dbiects  of  the  political  aapiratioos  of 
tines  of  the  United  States.  men  and  of  natioM;  and  which,  aa  they  pass 
.  That,  fellow-citizens,  was  a  scene,  sublime  ^m  man  to  man,  and  from  nation  to  oatioo, 
Mad  beantifol  to  the  seQse,  but  sublime  and  ibengh  aoaielimea  they  proceed  on  as  the  cur- 
more  beautiiul  still  to  the  reflecting  mind,  rent  of  a  noble  river  flowing  from  State  to  State 
Whether  in  the  glorious,  or  joyous  acts  and  arts  m  innquil  majeaty,  beaxiag  wealth  as  its  boon, 
of  riant  peace,  or  in  the  aspect  of  war's  pomp  and  Uie  aad  fertility  to  all  its  borders,  yet  some- 
aad  parade,  what,  indeed,  was  wanting  of  bril-  limea  also  more  aa  resembling  the  fearful  path- 
iiant  and  striking  in  th^  great  exLibitien  apper-  way  of  the  lighftmagf  or  the  throea  of  an  aarth- 
taining  to  the  movements  of  civilization  and  pub-  quake,  heaving  empires  and  kingdoms  to  their 
lie  power,  to  give  dignity,  and  impressivenesa,  very  fbuwdalion. 

•ad  aplendor  to  that  spectacle  ?    Nothing.    It  Happy,  thriee  happy  the   condition  of  the 

waa  a  time  and  a  scene,  in  which  the  pulse  of  United  States,  to  which  the  valor  of  our  fathers 

^very  American  might  well  quicken  through  baa  given  independence,  and  their  wisdom  a 

his  veins  with  pleasure  and  with  pride.     But  it  tonatitutional  gavernokent,  which,  aecuring  to 

waa  in  ita  moral  incidents,  and  the  thoughts  and  the  people  the  free  choioe  of  their  rulers,  and  of 

emotions  to  which  they   gave  riae,  that  the  trn^B  tiie  lawaby  which  they  aball  be  governed,  has 

•obl'muty  of  the  occasion  oonsisted.  ,  exempted  uaft«m  the  evils  either  of  anarchy  on 

The  vuioiia  nations  of  Christendomp  though  the  one  hand^  6r  ^  despotism  on  the  other,  by 

formed  into  distinct  governments,  are  yet  qloae-  prescribing  the  limits  ef  change,  and  yet  leav- 

ly  aaaooiated  together  by  the  ties  pf  a  common  iag  U  os  unimpeded  iaoility  of  change  within 

.telif  iona  laitht  hy  imperial  treaties  of  amity,  by  ihoae  prescfibed  Umits of  the  Constitution. 

the  relation  of  common  and  aocial  intercourse.  The  uasM  ofCosunenwealth  is  past  aadgooe  . 

by  territorml  contiguity,  by  the  reci^nitioi^  of  a  O'er.  'ih»  three  fraciioat  of  tbe  groaniug  globe ', 

^moxam^m  international  code  of  ethics  acd  of  law,  Siill  one  great  cUme  in  full  and  free  defiance, 

by  the  cultivation  of  the  same  arU  of  civiliza-  Vet^eaw  her  crest,  anconquered  and  sublime, 

ti«m  in  ma»y  instancea  of  identity  of  bipod,  Above  the  broad  A  Uantic ! 
iMigiM«a  and  tWMlitioiwt  <*WMJi«r  and  hvifoij,      For  vhen  William  Heary  Harrison  stood  on 
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the  fturs  of  the  Capitol,  in  the  fmce  of  that  fMt 
mnltitude,  to  pronounce  the  oath  of  office  ae 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  stood  there 
the  living  proof,  the  embodied  presentation,  of 
the  greatest  political  reyolation,  which  the 
Federal  Grovernment  has  yet  undergone.  He 
was  borne  into  power  upon  the  irresistible  water 
of  the  flood- tide  of  change.  Tet  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  change  the  Constitntion  of 
the  Union  had  sustained  no  shock.  It  was  not, 
as  in  other  couctries  it  might  haye  been,  the 
overthrow  of  an  hereditary  throne  amid  the  con- 
flict of  passion  and  the  clash  of  combat,  and  the 
elcTation  of  a  republican  chief  upon  a  pedestal  of 
authority  slippery  with  the  blood  of  ciTil  carnage. 
Nor  was  it,  as  elsewhere  it  might  have  bees,  the 
ezpnlsien  of  a  dynasty  from  power  amid  the  ex- 
ile, imprisonment  or  execution  of  its  loyal  sup- 
porters, and  the  substitntioB  of  a  new  dynasty 
in  its  stead  by  the  force  of  triumphant  arms.-— 
Nor  was  it,  as  here  it  might  have  been,  the  di** 
astrous  victory  of  fhction  over  fiurtion,  rending 
asunder  the  entrails  of  their  common  mother  in 
the  rage  of  fratricidal  strife,  and  aehievtng  a 
blood-stained  conquest  of  power,  amid  the  shoots 
of  vindictive  triumph  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lamentation  of  a  war-wasted  country  on  the 
other.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven,  it  was  none  of 
these ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  peaceful 
result  of  the  struggle  of  fellow-countrymen, 
contending  together  in  manly  and  generous  com- 
petition for  the  supremaey  of  the  men  and  the 
measures  they  respectively  preferred,  in  which ^ 
though  the  country  was  agitated  to  its  centre,  yet 
no  brother's  blood  was  shed  to  defile  the  contest, 
no  broken  constitution  or  violated  laws  could 
appeal  to  other  times  for  justice  on  the  wrong- 
doers ;  and  in  which,  if  they  who  had  succeed- 
ed might  well  rejoice,  so  also  they  who  had  feil- 
ed  might  at  least  acquiesce,  as  in  the  true  spirit 
of  patriotism  they  nobly  have  done,  concurring 
together  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  proved 
stability  and  excellence  of  the  Constitution  they 
love  alike,  in  submission  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  deference  and  respect  for  him,  who 
now  stood  before  them,  the  constitutionally 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  are  obvious  reflections 
belonging  to  that  occasion.  It  was  the  glorious 
exhibition  of  the  peaceful  working  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  imparted  to  the  scene 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  highest  moral  sub- 
limity. 


Yet  hi  the  eharaeter,  career,  and  destinies  of 
the  man,  also,  who  had  been  thus  rmiaed  by  tht 
teiee  of  his  countrymen  to  the  pinnacle  of  pow- 
er, there  were  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and 
events  of  the  deepest  interest,  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion and  fill  the  mind  of  every  beholder. 

The  fame  of  the  great  men  of  our  country  is 
the  common  property  of  all  of  us.  They  stamp 
themselves  indelibly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
times.  And  though,  in  the  heat  of  party  con- 
tention, or  the  collision  of  personal  interests,  we 
may  be  unreflectingly  betrayed  into  blackening 
the  names  of  those  who  by  their  intellect  or 
their  virtues  are  placed  in  the  front  of  social 
movement,  and  are  thus  rendered  oonspicaoui 
marks  for^blame  as  well  as  for  praise,  yet  then 
is  in  our  bosoms  a  prevailing  sense  of  right, 
which  impels  us  in  the  long  run  to  feel  emulous 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  great  men, 
even  if,  when  living,  we  witheld  from  him  the 
meed  of  our  applause.  And  some  there  are, 
whose  personal  history  is  inseparably  identified 
with  the  nation's,  and  the  events  of  the  one  m- 
terwoven  with  those  of  the  other  likethe  warp  and 
woof  in  the  web  of  a  beautiful  tapestry ; — whose 
laurels  are  the  symbols  not  more  of  their  own 
than  of  their  country's  honor ;  whose  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  their  country's  fkme  con- 
stitute that  fame  itself,  as  the  combats  of  the 
Centaur  and  L&pittin  embossed  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles  were  themselves  an  integral  part  of  its 
substance ;  befere  whose  memory  the  very  ge- 
nius of  liberty  holds  its  own  legis  to  ward  off 
all  assaults  against  it ;  and  whose  actions  are  so 
pictured  in  the  mirror  of  the  greatness  of  their 
native  land,  that  if,  in  a  vain  rage,  you  dash  it 
to  the  ground,  you  do  but  multiply  the  same 
bright  images  a  thousand  fold  reflected  from 
each  one  of  its  jittering  fragments. 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  great  actions  in  the 
life  of  Harrison.  To  read  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  to  read  of  them.  They  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
And,  in  the  progress  of  the  political  contest, 
which  ended  in  his  elevation  to  the  Prest<lency, 
tbey  became  the  femiliar  subjects  of  daily  read- 
ing and  discussion.  To  recapitulate  them  would 
be  to  repeat  that  which  the  press  has  already 
said  in  every  form  of  combination  of  which  lan- 
guage is  susceptible.  Nevertheless,  some  brief 
exhibition  of  the  great  traits  of  his  character, 
as  apparent  in  the  CTcnts  of  his  life,  seeaaa  to  he 
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tbe  mppropHat^,  naj  the  necessarj,  element  of 
a  ftineraT  diseourBe  in  honor  of  his  memory. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  like  bis  two  pred^' 
oeMon  in  tbe  Fresldenej,  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  was  not  happy  enough  to 
be  one  of  those  great  and  patriotic  spirits,  th^ 
giant  race  of  our  countrymen,  who  aobieyed 
the  independence  of  the  Union ;  yet  equally 
with  Adams  and  Jackson  he  grew  into  manhood 
among  the  men,  the  opinions,  and  the  actions  of 
the  golden  age  of  the  Reyolutioa. 

As  they,  the  heroes  and  sages  of  that  epoch, 
tocended  to  heayen,  their  mantle  fell  on  a  seeond 
Ifeneration,  which,  bom  and  brought  up  amid 
the  strife  of  the  rerolutionary  war,  eye-witnese^ 
es  of  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  their  Ik- 
then,  animated  with  the  instincts  of  liberty  as 
m  second  nature,  nurtured  and  educated  hi  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  the  lofty  integrity 
mad  single-minded  love  of  eottntry  which  seem- 
ed to  constitute  the  rery  Tital  air  they  breathed. 
That  second  generation,  though  not  called  to  the 
high  duty  of  creating  a  new  goyemment,  and 
giying  to  this  its  impulse  and  direction,  wi^ 
howeyer,  entmrtted  with  the  not  less  necessary, 
though  mere  humble  function,  of  receiyhig  and 
guarding  the  sacred  deposit  of  our  public  llber- 
^ties,  the  opinions  and  laws  of  the  Reyohition, 
and  transmitting  these  to  other  times ;  the  con- 
necting bond,  as  it  were,  between  the  men  of  yes- 
terday and  the  men  of  to-day ;  and  who,  if  they 
were  not  themselyes  the  yery  ministers  at  the 
altar  of  freedom  and  tbe  high  priests  of  bardi- 
Tbiityv  yet  were  not  uatouched  by  the  heat  nor 
iiiiillaminate4  by  tbe  light  of  the  saoied  fires  of 
that  holy  shrine. 

Bom  the  son  of  one  of  the  signets  of  the  De* 
daratioB  of  Ii^pendeBee^  it  W4s  €rom  tbe  lipe 
of  paternal  wisdem  aad  yirtoe  thai  HairieoB, 
like  Quim^  Adams,  learned  to  reyen  liberty ;  it 
was  amidst  the  elemental  workings  of  free  prinr 
eiples  in  tbe  United  Slates,  when  the  names  and 
the  examples  of  the  great  men  of  the  Republics 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  inyoked  on  all  sides, 
as  incentiyes  to  patriotism,  in  the  formation  of 
the  American  Republic,  that,  in  the  schools  of 
his  natiye  Virginia,  his  mind  became  thoroughly 
imbuf^d  with  classical  lore,  and  gradually  shaped 
Itself  after  the  antique  models  ;  it  Was  at  the 
feet  of  Washington  that  he  sat  to  study  the  liy- 
ing  lineaments  of  a  greater  than  all  the  Romans) 
it  was  in  such  training  that  Harrison  passed  his 


ofaildhood  and  yontii,  and  acquired  many  of 
those  traiU  of  character,  such  as  the  mental  habit 
bf  an  eleyated  yiew  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the* 
political  aspects  of  the  Reyolution,  of  a  d^ep' 
sense  of  gratitude  to  its  authors,  of  admiration 
for  high  achieyements,  of  ardent  deyotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  feeding  itself  with  maxims 
and  examples  from  the  annals  of  the  ancieni 
States,  of  political  integrity  as  stainless  as  the 
ikce  of  a  polished  mirror,  and  of  the  spirit  to 
dare  and  do  great  things  in  peso  and  war,  which' 
distinguished  his  career  through  lift,  and  caused 
him  at  length  to  be  called,  in  his  old  age,  from 
his  retirement,  another  Cincinnatus,  at  the  hour 
of  his  country's  need,  to  undertake  the  supreme 
goyerament  of  the  Republic.  Here  ^  the  key 
to  his  mind,  and  the  watch-spring  of  his  acts. — 
Whether  you  contemplate  him  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
legislator;  or  as  a  ciyil  administrator,  or  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
which  constitute  his  indiyiduality  as  a  man,  you 
see  always,  in  eyery  eyent  of  his  life,  and  in 
eyery  trait  of  his  character,  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  and  the  blood  of  the 
Reyolution. 

When  the  war  of  Independence  had  prcfess- 
edly  ceased,  when  Great  Britain  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  sign  that  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the 
United  States,  which  in  her  secret  heart  she  re- 
garded as  a  truce  only,  to  be  broken  the  moment 
that  expediency  should  furnish  a  coyer  and  ex- 
cuse for  bad  faith, — after  this  conclusion  of  no- 
minal peace,  there  still  remained  to  the  United 
States  a  bloody  war  with  the  Indi?«ns  of  the 
Northwest,  fomented  by  Great  Britain,  carried 
on  against  us  with  the  arms  and  munition  she 
furnished,  and  fought  under  shelter  of  the 
forts  which  in  yiolation  of  treaty  she  continued 
for  years  to  occupy  within  the  admitted  territory 
of  the  Union.  It  was  the  legacy  of  spite  anid  mal 
ice  she  left  behind  her,  when  forced  by  the  f«r- 
tune  of  arras  to  let  go  her  hold  on  tbe  Colonies. 
As  the  stream  of  emigration  from  the  more  po- 
pulous  Atlantic  States  set  into  the  fertile  regions 
of  the  West,  the  hardy  pioneers  were  doomed 
to  encounter  the  brand  and  the  tomahawk  of  the 
sayage  allies  of  England.  Army  after  army  de- 
feated, the  yeteran  soldiers  slain,  the  frontier 
setUements  consumed,  a  struggle  for  life  only, 
not  yet  for  victory', — expeditions  of  peril  and 
hardship  into  the  remote  solitudes  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  the  Maumee, — sueh  was  the  theatre  of 
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action,  whioh  Hftrrison,  at  tke  fifftd&wn.  of  nuupH, 
hood,  wu  impelled  bj  the  promptings  of  genev- 
0U8  ambition  and  the  advice  of  Waahington  to 
entef  upon,  in  the.purtuit  of  that  fame  which  i# 
the  juit  reoompeniO  of  great  and.  useful  deeded 
There,  under  the  leadership  of  Anthony  Wayne, 
one  oi  the  illustrious  names  of  the  Revolutioni 
he  learned  tbe  art  of  war  in  the  field,  devotjing 
himself  to  no  holiday  garrison  service,  but  tQ 
toils,  to  dan^r,  and  to  baUle;  studying,  as  it  wa« 
■aid  of  the  not  unlike  mih^tary  tuition  of  Agrico- 
la,  to  know  the  country,  to  be  known  to  the  ,^ 
mjt  to  follow  the  wise,  to  emulate  the  bold,  to 
arrogate  nothing  boastfully  and  yet  to  shun  no 
peril,  and  to  be  the  well  tried  and  trusted  coad- 
jutor of  tbe  brave  general,  by  whose  conncils 
and  oon^Qci  our  arms  were  at  length .  9rowne4 
with  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  i^apin^  i^i^ 
the  Northwest  re-opened  to  th^  pefu:^fulp|ppK^$8|i 
of  settlement  and  cultivation. 

Tears  elapse^,  to  Harrison  of  assiduous  and 
l^noiable  ac^vity  in  the  civil  service  of  bi^ 
country,  and  to  the  West,  of  long  advancement 
in  ita  rapid  history,  when  the  storm  of  war  agaiq 
lowered  upon  the  country,  in  the  same  region  q^ 
before,  from  the  same  Indian  foes,  and  undqr, the 
same  truly  disingenupus  promptings  and  secret 
influences  of  EUigland ;  and  Harrison,— not  now 
a  youthful  subaltern  in  his  first  campaign,  but  a 
man,  mature  in  character  and  wise  in  experience^ 
and  yet  with  the  gallantry  of  youth  istill  warm 
at  his  heart, — Harrison  once  more  took  the  field, 
and  this  time  at  the  head  of  his  country inen,  to 
encounter  another  formidable  league  of  Indians 
banded  together  under  the  guidance  of  Tecum- 
the  and  his  brother  the  Prophet,  for  the  desola- 
tion and  depopulation  of  the  North- West.  Vain 
were  the  acts  of  filskwatawa,  vain  the  courage 
of  his  followers,  vain  all  the  plans  and  combina- 
tions of  Tecumthe,  to  withstand  the  greater  mil- 
itary skill  and  the  more  efficient  courage  ofciv- 
ilization.  On  the  battle-field  of  Tippecanoe^ 
Harrison  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  in 
breaking  the  strength  of  the  hostile  Indians,  wob 
the  gratitude  of  their  country  and  imperishable 
honors  for  themselves,  and  rendered  the  scene 
of  their  victory,  forever  memorable  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  West. 

But  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  and  fame  in 
arms  was  now  about  to  open  before  him.  That 
second  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  had  been  long  loreseen,  which 


iha  latter  l^ad  been  preparing  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  not  only  by  incessant  outrages  on  the 
ocean,  but  by  maintaining  the  Indians  of  the 
West. under  her  pay,  organized,  aroied  and 
^^uipped,  at  all  times  for  the  emejrgency, — in 
violation  of  all  neutral  right  and  in  the  spirit  of 
a  murderous  and  atrocious  policy  which  serves 
to  cover  her  Government  with  ignominy,— K>f 
which  wiir  the  hostile  enterprise  of  Tecumthe 
ai^d  Elskwatawa  had  been  the  premonitory  sign 
— that  second  War  of  independence  now  bunt 
uppn  us  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Detroit,  and 
th^  general  rising  of  the  Indians  in  allianoe  with 
Qreat  Britain.  Astonished  and  indignant  at  the 
phame  and  peril  brought  on  tbe  country  by  Hull's 
surrender,  roused  not  daunted  by  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  ;Lhem,  panting  for  occasion  to 
&j  to  battle,  to  repel  the  invader  from  our  soil, 
an4  to  K^ll  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ?f  war  ujion  the  British 
Provins^a^  the  bravi!  men  of  the  Went  .looked 
aj^ound  fyr  a  leade^  competent  to  guide  them  •« 
to-triumph,  and  all  cjes  were  turned  to  Harrisoot 
1))^  ^Qung  friend  jpf  Wash ii^toi^,^e^  pupil  of 
Wayn^  ip  the  lessopsof  victory,  the  long  known 
as  the  able  and  iaithfal  gayeinpr  of  the,  North- 
west, /u^d  t^  conquejcpr  of  Tippecanoe,  with 
1^  laufefa  of  i^s  gjpry  yet  greea  on  bis  brow ; 
•A4  i^der  his  oommaiid  ;were  fqugl^t  thcoo  ardu- 
ous pai^aigna  of  the  Nprth^^t,  which^illustcat- 
ed.in  tbeir  ^t^^gfeMf^  by  the  d^ance  of  Foct  Meigs 
an4  by  .othef.rinain  evenW,  .terminated  io  ilm 
ftpl^ndifi  viptory  of  the  Thames., 

'•'Whb  floes  not  remeuAvr  the  stfvring  incidents 
ef  ibeefr'  campaigns  ?  Tbe  ohi  man  warms  at  Ae 
t«oti]lecM6ki  of  the  (oils  and*  #iifierings  he  endur- 
ed in  them,and  of  the  final  triumph  -which  r»c(ND- 
pCRised'hltti^>r  alt ;  tbe  yonng  kivdle  into  an  em- 
vl^ba  BpivH  at  the  narradon  of  tbe  achie^eneno 
of 'tlieir  Iktheni ;  and  the achoot-hoy  cona  thvm  by 
^ot^afe  th^ftninitf  lessons  of  his  daity  thaoght. 
It  were  idle  to  i^peat  them  here. 

Great  and  justly  earned  as  is  the  fame  won  by 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  there  is  one  thing  in 
which  the  victory  of  the  Thames  redounds  with 
peculiar  distinction  to  the  glory  of  Harrison.  In 
our  times  England  has  enjoyed  unrivalled  success 
and  good  fortune  in  war.  In  Asia,from  the  months 
of  t}\e  Ganges  to  these  of  the  Indus,  she  has  gone 
on  conquering  millions  aAer  millions  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  until  her  power  falls  upon  the 
Oriental  nation  rather  a«  if  it  were  some  mani- 
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fettation  of  desUn/  or  some  irresistible  decree 
of  Omaipotent  will,  than  as  the  act  of  ordinary 
men.  In  Europe,  her  march  has  been  as  it 
were  along  the  steps  of  victory  after  victory, 
from  Badojoz  at  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
Waterloo  at  the  other,  where  the  victor  of  a  hnn- 
dred  fights  saw  his  Empire  break  in  pieces  before 
British  valor  like  a  dismasted  ship  dashed  on  a 
rock-boond  coast.  Thus  it  has  been  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  But  when  Britain  contends  with  us, 
■he  meets  men  of  the  same  blood  and  sinews 
with  her  own ;  her  children,  with  all  the  spirit , 
and  more  than  all  the  vigor,  of  their  sires;  her 
own  Anglo-Norman  race;  and  then  it  is  the 
war  tug  of  Oreek  to  Greek.  Accordingly,  we 
6ame  forth  victorious  from  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. In  the  last  war,  if  England  lost  no  ground 
on  the  Niagara,  so  she  gained  none ;  her  incur- 
sion in  Maryland  was  a  disastrous  failure ;  at 
New  Orleans  her  bravest  soldiers  were  driven 
ignominionsly  from  the  field ;  and  at  the  Thames 
they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to 
the  ftrms  of  Harrison.  Show  me  in  the  history 
of  our  times,  if  you  can,  anetber  commander 
who  may  lay  claim  to  a  distinction  so  splendid 
as  that. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  sagacious  plans  and 
complete  arrangements  of  a  campaign,  the  mili. 
tary  skill  and  science  which  leads  on  great  mas- 
ses of  men  to  victory,  the  all-seeing  mind  as  it 
were  which  superintends  the  infinite  multiplici- 
ty of  things  and  movements  appertaining  to  war 
on  a  large  scale,  the  moderation  of  spirit  which 
characterized  his  actions  in  the  wide  limits  of 
country  over  which  he  of  necessity  held  the 
power  of  military  direction,  the  integrity  with 
which  he  disbursed  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  government  entrusted  to  him,  the  calm  per- 
severance  in  which  he  str^uggled  on  against  all 
obstacles  of  the  country,  the  enemy,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  own  forces,  until  his  mission  of  victo- 
ry was  accomplished, — it  is  not  in  these  particu- 
lars only,  that  the  spirit  of  Harrison  was  mani- 
fested in  his  campaigns,  nor  in  these  so  peculiar- 
ly as  in  the  means  by  which  he  controlled  the 
raw  levies  he  commanded,  and  held  them  togeth- 
er to  the  day  of  their  triumph.  If  their  com- 
mander, he  was  also  their  companion  in  peril,  in 
labor,  and  in  privation,  their  fellow-citizen,  and 
their  friend;  and  if  his  talents,  bis  public  ser- 
vices, his  judgment  claimed  their  respect,  bis 
forbearance,  conciliatory  manner,  good  temper, 
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and  sincere  interest  in  their  welfare,  secured 
their  affection ;  and  thus  he  acquired  that  pow- 
er of  popularity  and  of  attachment — that  per- 
sonal influence,  by  which  not  their  bodies  only 
were  tasked,  but  their  souls  were  inspired  and 
animated  to  deeds  of  courage  and  of  patriotism. 

We  have  contemplated  him  as  the  Savior  of 
the  North-west ;  let  us  now  regard  him  under 
the  dearer  relation  of  its  Father. 

When  the  victory  of  Wayne  over  the  Indians 
at  the  Maumee  Rapids  made  the  North-west  free 
to  the  advance  of  civilized  men,  its  fertile  prairies 
and  vast  forests,  and  noble  rivers  lay  in  the 
condition  of  almost  primeval  Nature.  A  few 
scatterei  settlements  en  the  outskirts  of  that  im* 
mense  region,  and  here  and  there  a  military  post, 
were  all  that  bespoke  the  presence  of  Americans. 
On  its  flower  clad  prairies,  the  buffalo  pastured 
himself  in  the  security  of  solitude  and  space ;  by 
the  river-side  or  the  waterfall,  or  in  the  sheltered 
glades,  at  rare  intervals,  the  smoke  ascending 
from  the  red  man's  wigwam,  gave  the  sole  evi- 
dence ot  human  life;  not  yet  the  woodman's 
axe  resounded  through  the  silent  shades  of  the 
forest ;  and  the  mighty  waters  served  but  to 
float  the  frail  canoe  of  the  wandering  savage. — 
Look  to  the  same  rich  region  now,  and  you  see 
it  parcelled  out  into  powerful  states,  with  pop- 
ulous cities,  and  busy  villages,  and  the  cabins  of 
the  pioneer  settlers,  sprinkled  all  over  its  wide 
expanse ;  its  prairies  laden  with  verdant  har- 
vests of  waving  grain ;  the  depths  of  its  forests 
opened  at  length  to  the  light  of  day ;  and  on  the 
bright  bosom  of  its  giant  rivers  that  miracle  of 
art,  the  palace-like  steamboat,  speeding  its  irre- 
sistible way  regardless  of  wind  or  tide,  freighted 
with  riches  and  with  life ;  and  myriads  of  wise 
and  brave  men  and  fair  women,  with  free  schools 
and  free  laws,  surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  blessings,  material,  mor- 
al, and  religious,  which  distinguish  the  civiliza- 
tion of  modern  Christendom. 

To  what  and  to  whom  is  this  extraordinary 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  West  due  ?  Much 
of  it  undoubtedly  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Nor- 
man courage  and  enterprise  and  the  Saxon  per- 
severance and  endurance,  which  our  British 
blood  has  given  us  all ;  much  to  the  elastic  and 
expansive  spirit  of  liberty  innate  in  our  hearts, 
which  animates  the  onward  movement  of  every 
thing  in  America;  much  to  the  free  institutions 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  to  the  wise   regula 
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tioT  of  the  Congrem  of  the  confederation,  in  the  soil  their  strong  hands  cultiTated,  each  to  ac- 

framing  of  which,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  quire  his  own  freehold  directly  from  the  gOTera- 

and  Rufns  King  and  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachu-  saent.     Whsever  reflects  on  the  intimate  reU- 

setU,  were  conspicuous,  for  the  government  of  tion  there  is  between  the  fact  of  the  distribi- 

the  North-west;  and  mest  of  all   indeed  to  the  tion  and  Unure  of  lands,  and  the  character  of 

simple  and  hardy  virtues,  the   brave   souls,  and  the  people  inhabiting  them,   will  appreciate  the 

the  practical  sagacity,  of  those  meritorious  men,  vast  benefits  of  this  change  in  its  electa  on  the 

who  by  their  personal  efforU  laid  the  foundations  present  condition  of  the  W  est. 


of  the  prosperity  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
the  residue  of  the  North-west. 

And  among  these  men,  if  there  be  one,  who 
may  mosi  justly  be  singled  out  from  the  rest 
because  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of  his  ptitic- 
ular  agency  in  producing  those  grand  results, 
that  one  is  William  Henry  Harrison.  Not 
merely  that  with  Wayne  he  participated  in  the 
defeat  of  the  combined  Indians  on  the  Maumee ; 
not  merely  that  he  broke  their  league  in  the  com- 
bat of  Tippecanoe ;  not  merely  that  he  carried 
his  countrymen  triumphantly  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  Fort  Meigs  and  the  Thames;  for, 
great  as  were  the  services  he  performed  in  their 
behalf  as  their  Captain  m  the  field  of  battle,  his 
civil  services  as  their  Governor,  Lawgiver,  Ne- 
gotiator, and  Representative  in   Congress,  were 


Next  is  the  admmistration  of  twelve  years  he 
exercised  in  the  government  of  Indisna  and  the 
control  of  the  Northwestern  Indians;  rulings 
new  country,  whose  institutions  were  to  be 
formed,  providing  it  with  laws,  watching  over 
its  peace  and  welfare,  and  administering,  for  so 
long  a  time  and  io  ao  wide  a  rei^ion  the  aathority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  wisely  and  well  to- 
wards the  white  men,  in  the  spiiit  of  modera- 
tion and  mercy  towards  the  red  men,  and  with 
unspotted  integrity  and  honor  towards  all  the 
world. 

Finally,  when  he  came  to  serve  the  StaU  'of 
Ohio,  first  as  her  Representative  and  then  as 
her  Senator  in  Congress,  we  find  him  originat- 
ing almost  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  Capi- 
tol, that  great  act  of  national  gratitude,   which 


of  yet  greater  and  more  lasting  importance  to  encircles  the  name  of  the  Republic  wiih  a  halo 
the  West.  of  glory,  such  as  none  other  of  ancient  or  mod- 
For  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  active  em  times  can  boast  of,  namely,  the  public  pro- 
life,  the  fortunes  of  Harrison  were  identified  with  vision  for  the  surviving  oflicers  and  soldiers  of 
those  of  the  North-west.  His  campaigns,  briU  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  in  the  advocacy 
liant  as  they  were,  have  been  episodes  only  in  of  this,  and  other  great  measures  of  legisUtion 
his  career,  filling  but  few  of  his  years,  while  the  for  the  benefit  of  th»j  West  or  of  the  Union  at 
chief  part  of  them  was  spent  in  political  occu.  large,  displuyiog  at  once  the  manly  spirit  of  the 
palions  From  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  soldier,  the  eloquence  of  the  accomplished  ora- 
he  became  Secretary  of  the  North-west  Territo-  tor,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  patriotic  Statesman. 


ry,  until  that  of  fifty-six,  when  we  find  kim  in 
retirement  at  North  Bend,  in  all  the  high  sta- 
tions to  which  during  that  long  period  his  tal- 
ents  and  virtues  caused  him  to  be  raised,  we 
trace  him  as  the  master  mind,  we  see  his  the 
conspicuous  name,  among  the  founders  and 
political  benefactors  of  the  North-west. 

Prominent  in  the  number  of  his  early  political 
acts  was  the  change  he  effected  in  the  land 
laws,  while  Delegate  for  a  short  time  in  Con- 
gress, by  means  of  which  the  public  domain,  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  be  granted  only  in  large 
tracts  to  speculators  and  monopolists,  was  re- 
quired to  be  sold  in  small  sections,  and  in  the 
regions  of  the  lands  themselves,  so  as  to  enable 
the  poor  but  brave  and  hardy  men,  the  pioneer 
■etUers,  whose  hoM  heart»  were  to  defend  the 


And  though  but  a  short  time  engsged  in  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  country,  not  long  enough 
for  his  or  for  her  honor,  yet  then  too,  even  when 
returned  to  a  private  station,  we  see  htm  in  lbs 
true  spirit  of  a  son  of  the  Revolution  sddress- 
ing  to  the  Liberator  of  South  America  the  no- 
blest lessons  of  liberty  and  of  public  virtue. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  have  thus  endeavored  im- 
perfectly, and  in  the  roughly  sketched  lines 
which  alone  the  time  and  occasion  permit,  to 
plice  before  you  the  lineaments  of  the  public 
character  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  to  indi- 
cate some  of  those  great  qualities  of  mind  and 
some  of  tho?e  great  political  and  military  servi- 
ces, which  induced  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  U.  States, to  summon  him  from  the  secla- 
■ion  ot  North  Bend,  and  with  enthusiasm  oaex- 
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aoiplecl  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  which 
rendered  his  name  the  watch-word  and  rallyingf 
cry  of  millions  from  the  scarred  veteran  of  the 
nation'p  battles  to  the  lisping  lips  ol  childhood, 
to  unite  in  elevating  him  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  And 
1  exhibit  to  you  the  hale  and  hearty  old  man,  as 
he  stands  bare-headed  in  the  scene  of  his  inau- 
guration, pronouncing  in  full  and  clear  tones,<4n 
the  fuce  of  his  countrymen  and  of  heaven  the 
piinciples,  which  are  to  guide  his  auminifltration 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  ended.  Amid  the  acclamation  of  ten 
thousand  voices,  with  banners  dif>played  and 
beat  of  drums,  on  horseback,  followed  by  the 
long  files  of  his  rejoicing  fellow  citizens,  and 
heralded  on  with  all  the  pomp  of  martial  dem- 
onstration, he  proceeds  to  the  mansion  provided 
by  the  country  for  the  abode  of  its  Presidents, 
ana  enters  upon  the  discbarge  of  the  responsible 
duties  of  his  high  office.  How  glorious  appear- 
ed the  day,  which  witnessed  that  event*  How 
festive  the  night  in  which  it  closed! — 

firis^bt 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  anabrave  men} 
A  thousand  hearts  bt  at  bappily;«od  when 
Music  aroHe  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eves  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  arent  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 

And  how  many  thousands,  as  the  calls  of  busi- 
■ess  or  curiosity  and  courtesy  brought  them  af- 
terwards to  his  presence;  as  (in  the  homely  but 
significant  phrase)  they  found  the  latch  of  his 
door  unfastened  always,  and  his  heart  open  to 
them  like  his  door;  and  as  they  irazed  in  that 
manly  and  expressive  but  placid  and  benevolent 
countenance,  on  which  if  time  bad  pressed  his 
hand  it  was  to  mellow  not  to  harden  itsfeatsre^ 
and  as  in  imagination  they  ran  over  the  times 
past  when  the  soul  within  that  slight  furm  had 


But  though  man  propose,  it  is  God  who  dis* 
poses.  The  knowledge  of  the  events  and  de- 
clarations of  that  day  had  but  just  difi^used  it- 
self abroad,  it  might  hardly  have  reached  the 
onter  aonfines  of  the  land,  when  the  cup  of  an- 
ticipation is  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  the 
shouts  of  gratulation  are  changed  into  the  wail- 
ings  of  wo,  or  hushed  in  that  silent  lamenta- 
tion ot  the  stricken  heart  which  will  not  be 
comforted;  for  he,  the  object  of  so  many  vows 
and  prayers,  so  late  instinct  with  life,  the  soul 
teeming  with  all  the  innumerable  cares  and 
thougtits  of  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation, — that 
pure  and  goud  President  is  no  more :  a  mightier 
than  earth's  men.  Death,  has  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  greatness,  and  laid  low  in  the  dust  to- 
gether all  the  aspirations  of  power,  and  a  na- 
tion's fondest  expectations  and  hopes.  How 
the  tidings  of  that  event  shot  through  the  hearts 
of  the  nation!  How  in  the  sense  of  unappe  'sable 
grief  every  pulse  of  the  blood  seemed  to  b« 
chilled  and  stopped  ! — IJow  men  shrunk  as  it 
were  into  the  solitude  of  their  own  souls,  as  if 
some  unimagined  and  unutterable  calamity  had 
befallen  them,  and  they  had  loet  a  nearer  than  a 
father,  a  dearer  than  a  friend !  He  is  gone, 
amid  the  tears  of  a  whole  people;  but  his 
memory  remains  to  us,  to  be  embalmed  for  im- 
mortality in  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Once  more.  Bat  one  short  month  after  the 
day  when  William  Henry  Harrison  had  turned 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
stood  with  almost  the  same  objects  around  me; 
but  how  changed  the  aspect  of  all  thince  !  He 
was  there  still,  the  subject  of  every  thought ; 
but,  no  longer  reining  in  the  gallant  charger 
which  bore  him  along  amid  the  crowd  as  if 
overmastered  in  council  the  savage  ferocity  of    proud  of  his  burden,  he  lay  now  a  stiffened 


Tecomthe,  and  launched  at  a  word  the  thunder- 
bolt of  war  against  the  nation's  enemies,  and 
been  the  emanation  of  so  many  great  and  good 
aicts  in  the  diversified  soenes  of  a  long  life  of 
bonor: — at  such  times,  how  many  thousands  felt 
that  happy  was  the  country  entrusted  to  the 
paternal  rule  of  that  pure  and  good  President! 
And  how  many  millions  of  h^s  countr/men, 
though  remote  from  the  observation  of  his  daily 
life,  yet  fondly  trusted   to  him,  and  to  the  wise 


corse  on  the  funeral  bier.  It  seemed  but  the 
shifXing  of  a  scene,  that  what  yesterday  was  a 
triumphal  pageant,  today  was  a  burial  proces- 
sion. The  mustered  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  men  moved  again  before  my  eyes,  and  flut- 
tering plumes,  and  banners,  and  tbe  sound  of 
martial  music,  and  the  thronging  inhabitants  of 
a  great  city  poured  into  its  streets,  exhibited  a 
scene  similar  to  the  other,  and  yet  so  thrilling- 
ly  different !     No  exclamation  of  happiness  now 


counsellors  he  had  placed  around  him,  to  gov-  arose  from  iKe  lips  of  man,  but  the  silence  of 
em  the  United  States  in  the  high  minded  and  jeep  sorrow  seemed  to  be  ipread  over  them  as 
catholic  spirit  of  the  days  of  Washington! 
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A  dark  pall.  No  bright  looks  mnd  waring  hand- 
kerohiefs  f lanced  frooi  the  windowi;  bat  the 
■jrmbols  of  mourning  appeared  instead  wnerev- 
er  the  eje  rested.  No  notes  of  joy  now  burst- 
ing on  tbt  air  in  the  trumpet's  voice ;  for  the 
slow  beat  of  the  mtffled  drum,  and  the  occa- 
sional muttered  wail  of  the  bugle,  did  but 
Bound  a  funeral  march  to  the  grare.  The  rat- 
tling musketry,  and  the  cannon  which  boomed 
on  the  ear  in  the  distance,  no  longer  shaking 
the  earth  in  accompaniment  to  the  popular 
shouts  of  congratulation,  serred  only  to  declare 
that  he,  to  whom  their  sound  had  once  been  the 
music  of  Tictory  in  the  tented  field,  the  hero  of 
Tippecanoe  and  the  Thames,  had  now  been, 
committed  to  the  tomb-^ust  unto  dust,  and 
ashes  to  ashes,  af  mortal  in  his  greatntss,  as 
the  lowliest  and  meanest  of  those  over  whom 
he  had  so  lately  been  lifted  as  the  chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Union. 

Men  or  nations,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God 
and  let  us  bow  in  humble  submission  to  his  will. 
If  William  Henry  Harrison  died  prematurely 
for  his  country's  good,  it  was  at  least  in  the  full- 
ness of  glory  for  himself.  The  battle  fought  in 
his  name  and  under  his  leadership  was  oTer, 
and  it  was  from  the  plaudits  of  victory  that  he 
passed  away  to  another  world.  The  good  steed 
did  not  falter  in  the  race ;  and  if  he  sank,  it 
was  only  when  the  goal  had  been  won  — As- 


cendH  to  the  topoMMt  roand  of  the  Itd^  if 
greatneas,  he  stepped  as  it  were  fron  tktt  to 
heaven.  And  though,  dying  tliii  la  tkemy 
entrance  of  his  great  office,  we  seem  to  fetl  u 
if  it  was  not  A  man  in  the  sere  of  liie  whoki 
died,  but  rather  one  in  the  flash  ofopuiB| 
mauboed,  and  we  mourn  him  therefoie  u  if 
untimely  cut  off ;  though  we  grieve  tbitjean 
were  not  spared  fo  him  for  the  patristic  idmii' 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  bit  coaotrj;  yetiet 
OS  take  consoUtion  in  reflectiog,  that  be  ka 
come  to  the  cloee  of  a  glorious  career  bifon  i 
single  leaf  in  the  civic  garland  which  bound  bs 
head  was  allowed  to  wither;  and  ere  tbthiit 
of  blame  had  so  much  as  breathed  apca  id 
blossoms;  that  he  had  lived  loog  eaoafbli 
perfjrm  so  much  more  of  usefoUie«,aBdacbieTt 
so  much  more  of  greatness,  than  ialli  to  tbi 
ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  and  to  thov  tbit, 
whether  as  statesman  or  soldier,  he  wMof  tbe 
stamp  of  men  who  do  honor  to  their  tinei  lod 
their  country ;  that  he  died  lamented  u  be  bid 
lived  beloved  ;  that,  a  sincere  beliefcr  in  tbe 
truths  of  religion,  he  left  this  lifi^  iotheunnd 
hope  ot  a  better ;  and  that  the  last  wordi  vbiib 
issued  from  his  Tips,  replete  of  tbe  patiiotin 
which  animated  his  whole  life,  weieaaczbort^ 
tion  to  bis  successor  and  to  his  coaotryBa  to 
guard  well  the  sacred  treasure  of  the  CoaMiti- 
tion  and  liberties  of  the  United  Sutet. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THS    nSOIBTCR. 

It  may  by  possibility  be  objected  that  George 
was  not  justified  strictly  in  consenting  to  be  si- 
lent on  tbe  subject  when  he  believed  that  the 
deeigos  of  Mao  Gregor  were  unju«t,  even 
though  his  consent  were  given  with  a  view  to 
savenis  friend  Bull  from  loss;  but  when  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  consent  was 
obtained,  are  reconsidered,  his  justification,  it  is 
apprehended,  will  be  in  the  judgment  of  mon 
men  complete  ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  place  it 
must  be  perceived  that  although  his  suspicions 
•f  Mae  Oregor's  delinquency  had  been  suffi- 
ciently oonfirmed  to  establish  his  own  convic- 
tion, he  had  no  direct  proof ;  and  in  the  second. 
It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  there  i^as  at  that 
period  a  ine  old  English  fiction,  entitled  the 


Law  of  Libel,  extant,  with  many  iUo!triliMi 
on  brass. 

It  will  psrhaps  be  as  well  for  the  beseitcf 
the  rising  generation  to  explain  that  thisietiN 
wa^of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Uww 
conceived  with  a  view  to  the  suppressioaof  tbe 
truth  ;  It  set  forth  that  the  apotliegin,  ssysii^ 
•mtoj,  <<  pravaUhit^  was  all  dreadful  iM' 
sense  ;  that  if  truth  be  disagreeable,  it  oafbt 
not  to  be  told,  and  that  he  who  pobliahid  it  «t 
a  large  scale  was  more  to  be  condemBed  this  be 
who  dealt  out  the  article  in  driblets;  isotbff 
words,  that  he  was  the  greatest  cnmioal  «be 
uttered  the  greatest  truth,  if  its  qttertBse  eeie 
to  any  individual  unpleasant.  The  philaatk^ 
py  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  reaarbibh 
fiction,  was  therefore  extremely  coanprfbrt- 
sive,  and  being  so  it  weis  at  ths  time  oocb  ad- 
mired, becanse  ita  tendency  was  to  eheefctbc 
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career  of  those  wb«  were  in  the  habit  of  tell  in  (( 
trulba,  and  hence  the  community  in  the  aggre- 
gate concurring,  and  very  naturally,  that 
*  troth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,'  wonld  be  excessively  monotonous,  flew 
to  the  practice  of  telling  falsehoods  in  prefer- 
ence, a  practice  which  has  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since. 

The  fear  of  the  law  of  libel,  howeyer,  would 
not  have  induced  Oeorge  to  consent  to  be  si- 
lent en  the  subject  had  he  been  in  a  position  to 
put  the  public  effectually  on  their  guard ;  he 
would  have  felt  himself  bound  as  a  man  to  ex- 
pose Mae  Gregor,  had  he  possessed  any  legal 
proofs  to  back  the  exposition  :  but  he  knew  him 
sufficiently  well  to  know  that  if  he  denounced 
him  publicly  as  a  swindler,  he  would  at  once 
bring  his  action  for  a  libel  which  could  not  be 
legally  justified,  and  which  would  therefore 
tend  te  increase  the  evil,  inasmuch  as,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  his  ch%racter  as  an  honora- 
ble man  would  be  what  in  all  such  cases  is  fa- 
oetiously  termed  *  vindicated ; '  which  vindi- 
cation would  re- inspire  public  confidence,  and 
enable  him  te  take  a  more  comprehensive  swing. 
It  wa*  therefore  that  George  consented  to  be  si- 
lent on  the  subject ;  it  was  therefore  that  he 
promised  to  give  up  possession  of  the  office, 
which  he  did  on  the  following  morning,  and 
washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  but  re- 
solved still  to  watch  its  progress  narrowly. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  speculation 
he  had  been  so  deeply  and  so  constantly  en- 
gaged, that  almost  every  thing  else  had  been 
neglected  ;  but  beiug  now  again  a  perfectly  free 
man,  he  returned  to  those  matters  which  had 
previously  occupied  his  atteution,  and  which 
bad  k>een  so  unprofitably  set  aside. 

The  first  thing  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
was  Fred's  claim,  which,  after  having  examin- 
ed the  whole  of  the  papers,  he  determined  to 
prosecute,  for  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
perfectly  clear  and  straight-forward,  that  while 
no  doubt  whatever  could  exist  on  the  subject  of 
Fredas  right,  he  was  surprised  that  the  record  of 
the  marriage  of  Beniamin  Broadbridge,  his 
irrandfather,  the  only  thing  required  to  establish 
the  claim  legally  had  never  been  found.  He 
lelt  sure  that  there  was  such  a  record  :  the  pa- 
pers sufficiently  convince  him  of  that,  and  hence, 
conceiving  that  it  must  have  been  in  some  way 
overlooked,  he  resolved  to  examine  the  register 
himself. 

Tlie  church,  at  which  it  was  evident  this  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  was  situated  in  an  ob- 
eeure  but  beautiful  village  in  the  county  of  Sus- 
sex, to  which,  accompanied  by  Fred,  George 
proceeded. 

On  reaching  (he  town  adjacent,  which  they 
did  in  a  few  hours  by  euach,  toey  put  up  at  the 
principal  inn,  whf^re  they  had  an  early  dinner, 
and  then  started  »ff  to  walk  over  the  fields  tow- 
aird  the  village,  a  walk  which  George  highly  en- 
joyed. Occupied  so  closely  as  he  had  been  for 
months  before,  breathing  that  which  seemed  to 
l>e,  compared  with  the  breath  of  life  he  then  in- 
haled, the  breath  of  death,  he  felt  inspired  with 
pecoliarly  pleasing  sensations— the  air  was  so  soft 


and  so  pure,  white  the  scent  was  so  tranquil,  so 
lovely.  To  him  the  very  silence  which  prevail- 
ed was  enchanting:  and  he  walked  or  rather 
strolled  at  a  distance  from  Fred  with  a  spirit  as 
calm  as  the  scene. 

On  coming  within  sight  of  the  village  church 
they  saw  a  shepherd,  a  remarkable  fine  old  man 
whose  hair,  upon  which  he  evidently  prided 
himself,  hung  over  the  shoulders  like  silken 
fringe,  sitting  upon  a  hillock,  and  as  he  sat  with  ^ 
his  chin  resting  firmly  upon  his  hands,  which  in 
turn  were  supported  by  h:B  stick,  he  seemed  to 
be  absorbed  in  deep  reflection.  George,  being 
somewhat  in  advance  was  the  first  to  spproacH 
him,  and  as  he  did  so  the  old  man  rose,  and  hav- 
ing raised  his  hat,  said,  without  the  slightest  sp- 
parent  effort-^ 

'  Your  servant,  sir ;  a  charming  day    , 

For  the  larks  to  sing  and  the  lambs  to  play, 

For  the  lambs  to  play  and  the  sheep  to  bleat, 

And  the  grass  as  you  walk  to  grow  under  your  feet.' 

^Foetieal;  1  perceive,*  observed  George.^ 

'  What  you  perceive 
You  may  believe,' 

returned  the  shepherd,  adding  promptly, 

'  A  poet  I  am :  I  was  bom  a  poet, 
And  nature  urges  me  thus  to  show  it. 
And  namre  is  kind,  sir :  even  the  blind 
Cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  nature  is  kind. 
They  perceive  it  with  gratimd«,  too,  for  thev  know 
That  to  those  who  most  need  it  most  kindness  theHl 
show.' 

*Have  you  been  a  shepherd  long^' 

'  Froaa  my  earliest  youtn. 
And  that's  the  Uuth.' 

*And  you  are  fend  of  the  occnpaticn,  of 
oourseP' 

'  Most  men  will  their  happiness  mar. 
Because  they  happen  to  be  what  they  are. 
But  being  a  shepherd,  I  am  content 
A  shepherd  to  be:  as  all  are  sent   * 
To  carry  oat  sssae  great  design. 
Whatever  our  lot  we  should  never  repine, 
If  ail  eould  be  taught  to  know 
How  from  contentment  blessings  flow ; 
If  they  would  only  check  the  range 
Of  their  desire  for  constant  change, 
Bless  what  they  have  and  feel  they  need 
No  more,  they  would  be  wise  indeed.' 

*Then,  fare  well  enterprise,  farewell  ambition!* 
thought  Georffe;  who,  however,  not  wishing  to 
shake  the  faith  from  which  the  old  man  evident- 
ly derived  much  comfort,  lefl  the  doctrine  as 
completely  undisputed  as  if  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
beyond  dispute.  ^You  are  married,  1  presumf?* 
he  inquired. 

"Married  I  am;  by  the  blessing  of  Ciod! 
And  that  in  ihe  mouths  of  some  men  would  sound  odd.' 
•Very  true,'  said  George — *very  true.' 

'  But  I  have  cause  forsaking  this. 

For  we  have  lived  in  a  state  of  bliss. 

Our  children,  too,  have  turned  out  welt, 

And  ihey  all  live  to  hear  our  funeral  kueli.' 

*Have  you  many.^' 
'  The  number,  sir,  when  all  are  tdd, 
Is  the  name  a«  the  number  of  years  I  'm  old.' 
*  Yon  must  have  begun  life  early,'  said  Georg« 
who  did  not  vrofess  to  understand  this  at  all. 
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Uatii  I  We  expUionJ. 
lo  tbe  fini  pUe«,  then,  my  wife  and  twestj, 
Aiid  ikal  perhmpm  joa  '11  say  was  pleatj; 
But  theo  that  twenty  bad  cixty  BMira, 
Which  like  more  a|(e  is  just  foof  score. 
Hut  I  've  of  children  anoihar  stock: 
Tbe^e  are  my  chiltlrea  here — my  flock. 
And  well  they  know  their  pastors  call) 
For,  beine  their  pastor,  I  Ve  christened  them  all. 
Eaea  hai  a  name  and  at  my  eemnMnd 
'T  will  raise  ita  voiee 
As  if  to  rejoice, 
And  booBd  up  to  ase  to  lick  my  band. 
Poiat  one  out,  and  1 II  khow  you  how 
'  T  will  run  like  a  loviag  child  up  to  me  now/ 

^Tbere  's  a  lamb    with   «    bU  k  eye/    said 
Geor^  indicating  one  in  the  midst  of  the  fleok. 
*Faany!  Fanny!  Faanyl  berel 
Come  to  roe,  Fanny!  come  witbout  tmi* 
And  in  an  instant  tbe  identical  lamb  pointed 
oat  bounded  up  to  be  careased.     George  and 
Fred  were  amazed.    They  ooald  seareely  have 
conceived  it  to  bo  pooeible,  but  in  order  to  place 
the  thing  beyond  all  doubt,they  pointed  to  othera 
which  in  turn  came  like  children. 

^How  do  yoa  know  one  from  the  other?'  in- 
quired Oeorij^e;  ^doyon  mark  them?* 

'They  're  marked  by  nature}  kamaa  aid 

Is  not  required.    As  men  are  made, 

Varying  m  feature,  so  are  tbey. 

No  t¥m  in  a  flock  of  a  thousand,  nay 

In  a  flock  of  a  million,  have  faces  alike*- 

A  f  ict  which  never  can  fail  to  strike. 

But  blindfold  me  and  I  can  tf  II 

Each  from  the  others  equiilly  weU, 
For  the  voiee  of  each  h>isa  otflfc^rent  tone. 
Which  to  me  is  of  course  just  about  as  well  known.' 

*  Well, 'said  Gdorge,  *you  have  certainly  ear- 
prised  me,  not  only  by  tbe  facts  which  appear, 
but  by  the  style  in  which  the  knowledge  of  those 
facts  has  been  imparted.  Get  something  to 
drink,'  he  added,  giving  tbo  shepherd  half  a 
crown,  which  the  old  man  with  grateful  expres- 
sion received,  and  said, 

'Sir,  I  thank  you  for  this  half  crown. 

Success  to  you,  sir,  both  in  country  and  town. 

What  if  ihK  coin  had  been  but  a  shilling, 

I'o  take  it  you  M  havn  fouud  me  willing 

Nay,  had  it  been  a  sixpence  merely, 

I  should  h^ve  thanked  you  as  sincerely.' 

*What  an  extraordinary  character,'  said 
George,  as  they  pursued  their  way  toward  the 
Village. 

^1  have  frequently  seen  him  before/  observed 
Fred,  'but  I  had  nu  idea  of  his  being  so  eccen* 
trie.  He  evidently  prides  himsell  upon  his 
rhymes.' 

*Aod  he  makes  them,  too,  with  great  facility. 
But,'  he  added,  directing  Fred's  attention  to 
some  Bcaflalding  by  which  the  entrance  of  the 
ohureh  was  surrounded,  *we  shall  have  a  dos- 
ty  j  )b  it  appears:  the  church  is  undergoing  re- 
pair.' 

On  Ihf^ir  arriral,  howeve ',  they  ascertained 
that  during  the  repaira  the  books  were  kept  at 
the  cottage  of  the  curate,  to  which,  followiug 
the  direciioB  of  one  of  the  workmen,  they  pro- 
eaeded  forthwith. 

At    thej    approached    this  oottage» 


though  small,  was  exceedingly  unique  and  pie- 
toresqoe, they  wi>re  struck  wiih  the  appearance 
of  a  finely  formed  girl,  walking  pensively  in  the 
garden  by  which  the  cottage  was  surrounded, 
occasionally  slopping,  app4reotly  to  aigh,  and 
then  proceeding  with  slow  and  irregol-  r  steps 
round  a  circular  bed  of  white  roses.  Her  coua- 
tenanoe,  pale  ws  death,  seemed  to  be  rigid  as 
marble;  and  while  her  jet  black  hair  reached  in 
graceful  flossy  ringlets  te  her  waist,  and  her 
dress,  which  was  of^itself  of  the  pur»»at  whits 
appeared  to  derive  additional  parity  from  the 
rays  of  the  sua,  she  wore  a  fixed  expression,  m 
sad,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  index  of  a  broken, 
bleeding  heart 

*Poorgirl!*  exclaimed  George,  on  reaching 
the  garden  gate.  <  Let  us  be  oaatious.  We 
must  not  approach  too  abruptly.' 

In  an  instant,  although  this  was  said  but  in  a 
whisper,  she  started,  and  on  b«holding  Georgf, 
uttered  a  scream  of  joy,  flew  to  him  wildly,  aad 
fell  upon  his  neck. 

George  stood  as  if  struck  with  a  paralysis  — 
What  it  could  mean  he  waa  unable  to  conjec- 
ture. As  the  curate,  however,  rushed  ints  the 
garden  the  next  moment,  he  soon  perceived  how 
the  case  stood. 

*Lydia,  my  child !'  said  the  venerable  curate, 
as  he  attempted  with  gentleness  to  disengage 
her  arms.    *My  dear  chiM !  Lydia!   Lydia!* 

But  she  still  clung  to  George,  who  now  sas- 
(ained  her  as,  panting  with  rapture,  she  nestkd 
in  his  breast. 

*A  poor,  witless  giri,sir,'  continued  the  curate 
mournfully — 'harmless,  bat  witless.* 

*Hush!'  whiiipered  Lydia,  who  now  raised  her 
head,  *Hush — why  father,  this  is  Charles!  my 
owu  Charles!  Do  you  not  know  him?  Dear 
Charles/  she  added,  turning  to  George  with  aa 
affectionate  smile,  and  passing  her  hand  over  kis 
brow.  *You  must  leave  me  no  more  !  no  raxe, 
dear  Charles!  no  mere!  i  will  not  part  wiik 
you  again  !  I  will  cling  to  you  thus,  Charles, 
for  ever !  But,  my  leve,  you  do  not  speak  te 
me  !  Was  it  not  aruel  to  keep  so  long  away  .'— 
Embrace  me,  Charles ,  you  have  not  kissed  oie 
yet!' 

*Poor  girl,'  said  George,  'I  grieve  to  see  yea 
thus.     Come,  let  me  lead  you  in.' 

*That  voice !'  she  exclaimed,  in  asharp.thnQ- 
ing  whisper.  *  That  is  not  his  voice  * —  Father ! 
— Father! — Father!'  she  added,  leaving  Georfe, 
and  claaping  the  curate  ^Did  you  hear?  Bat 
it  M  my  Charles,  father!  Oyes!  I  will  give 
you  a  rose.  Not  one  has  been  plucked  since 
you  left.  They  have  bloomed  and  withered  «ad 
bloomed  again  since  then  ;  but  noi  one  has  been 
plucked.  lam  always  with  them;  they  know 
me,  Charles,  and  love  me  t'Ki  as  1  love  them- 
They  smile  with  me  when  I  am  gay  ;  it  ia  only 
when  they  see  me  sad  that  they  grieve  and 
droop  and  die.  But  they  are  s-niliag  now,  I 
know  they  are.  The  preUiest  will  be  ptoad  le 
kits  you.  Stay,  stay,  do  not  come  near  ;  the 
rest  would  be  jealous  if  they  were  to  kouw  for 
whom  I  pluck  the  sweetest.' 

*I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to  see  this/  said  George, 
as  Lydia  flew  to  the  circular  bed. 
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*It  is  sad,  yery  sad,'  returned  the  curate. — 
*But^  oar  object  in  honoring  me  with  this  visit* — 

*l;t  to  examine  the  rej^ister.  The  books;  I 
understand,  «re  in  your  possession.* 

•They  are,'  said  the  curate.    *Step  this  way.* 

Before  they  had  reached  the  cottage-door, 
however,  Lydia  returned,  and  having  placed  the 
rose  she  had  plucked  in  Gorge's  bosom,  she 
locked  her  arm  fondly  in  hts,  and  led  the  way. 

On  entering  the  little  parlor,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  singular  neatness,  George  explained 
the  object  he  had  in  view  more  precisely,  and 
when  the  register  had  been  produced  and  placed 
beiore  him,  the  curate  tried  lo  prevail  upon  Ly- 
dia to  withdraw  ;  but  she  begged  with  so  much 
earnestness  lo  be  permitted  to  remain,  that 
eventually  she  and  her  father  sat  at  the  window, 
while  George  and  Fred  were  carefully  examin- 
ing the  book. 

They  first  looked  through  the  index,butnoth> 
ing  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  name  of 
Broadbridge  could  be  found.  They  then  went 
through  the  body  of  the  book;  but  no — they 
were  unable  still  to  find  the  name  of  Broad- 
t>ridge  Again  t^ey  looked  through  it,  and 
L^ain,  and  it  being  to  George  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  the  na^e  was  not  there,  he  was  about 
to  relinquish  the  search,  when  Lydia,  who  had 
seen  watching  his  countenance  intently,  whis- 
pered, *■  Father !  father  !  ceme  with  me  !  come, 
Father,  come  !* 

The  affectionate  old  man  at  once  allowed  him- 
self to  be  led  by  her  into  the  garden;  but  in  an 
instant  she  returned,  and  placing  her  lips  close 
to  George's  ear,  whispered  hastily,  *  You  may 
lake  it  home  again — ^es,  dear,  yes;  you  may 
have  it  again  to-night.* 

^Have  whAt,  my  dear  girl  ?* 

'H ush  !— the  book,  the  book,  the  book !  I  will 
keep  it  qiiite  secret:  Til  not  say  a  word — net  a 
word.  Yon  shall  have  it,  dear — hush  !*  she  add- 
ed, raising  her  hand  to  enjoin  silence  as  she  heard 
her  father *8  footsteps  at  the  door,  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  seat  she  had  previously  occupied, 
and  looked  as  if  no  syllable  had  been  uttered. 

George  weighed  this  little  incident  calmly  in 
liis  mind.  He  felt  convinced  that  it  had  some 
neaning,  and,  although  he  was  unable  to  make 
my  thing  of  it,  he  was  induced  to  examine  the 
>ook  once  more.  He  was,  however,  equally  un- 
mcc^ssful ;  the  name  of  Broadbridge  was  net 
o  be  found,  and  hence,  in  the  full  conviction 
bat  further  search  would  be  useless,  the  regis- 
ter *vas  closed 

*We  ^hall  be  proud,  sir,  to  see  you  at  our  quar- 
ters,' »Au\  Geori^e,  en  drawing  the  venerable 
curate  aside,  *  if  you  will  favor  us  with  your 
company  this  evening.' 

*I  thank  you,  but  I  seldom,  very  seldom,  go 
nto  tocipty.* 

*  We  should  indeed  be  most  happy  if  you  would 
ioio  us.' 

*  You  will  find  me,  sir,  but  a  dull  companion  ; 
>ut  I  appreciate  your  kindness  and  will  come.' 

'Shall  we  walk  together'' 

*As  you  please,'  replied  the  reverend  gentle- 
nan.  *It  will  perhaps  be,  under  the  oircum* 
itances,  better.* 


^Butyou  will  not  leave  me.''  cried  Lydia, 
clinging  again  to  George.  *Pray^ — pray  do  not 
leave  me.  I  cannot  let  you  go,  dear — indeed 
you  must  not  go.* 

•But  for  a  time,  my  dear  girl,*  said  George, 
soothingly ;  *bat  for  a  time.' 

*Oh,  I  have  a  thousan.l  things  to  say  to  you. — 
Stay  with  me,  dear — 1  will  not  love  you,  Charles, 
if  you  are  cruel !  But,  ah  1  you  do  not  mean  to 
leave,  i  know  you  do  not — you  were  but  jesting. 
Say  that  yen  were  but  jesting— that  you  will 
not  go,  and  I  will  love  yon  so  dearly  !' 

*Lydia,  my  child,*  said  the  curate,  *  he  must 
leave  you  now  ;  but  I  shall  be  with  him,  you 
knew,  my  love — I  shall  be  with  him.' 

•Father,*  she  whispered  taking  him  aside, 
•bring  him  back  with  you  ;  do  not  let  dim  quit 
yoursiffht.  Be  sure  of  it,  my  father — be  quite 
sure  of  that!  But,  oh  !  you  will  return  to  me'* 
she  added,  addressing  George,  •you  will  surely 
return  to  your  own  dear  Lydia?  All  has  been 
prepared;  every  thing  is  now  in  perfect  readi- 
ness. To-merrow  is  the  day,  you  know — to- 
morrow. We  shall  be  so  happy,  I  could  cry 
with  joy;  but  I  will  not— no.  there  must  be  no 
weeping.  But  to-morrow — ne  sure  you  remem- 
ber  o-roorrow.* 

•I  will,*  replied  George.  'Be  assured  that  to- 
morrow shall  not  be  forgotten.  Adieul'  be  add- 
ed, endeavoring  to  disengage  himself  from  her, 
•Adieul* 

Lydia  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  moment 
and  then  said,  •Why  are  yen  so  cool.' — when  did 
you  ever  before  part  from  me  so,  dear  Charles? 
Why  do  you  net  kiss  him?* 

George  glanced  at  her  father,  and  as  he  saw 
him  nod  approvingly  he  kissed  her  brow,  b^de 
her  again  be  assured  that  the  morrow  should  be 
remembered,  and,  having  resigned  her  to  the 
care  of  an  elderly  female,  wno  officiated  as 
housekeeper,  he  and  Fred  left  the  cottage  with 
their  reverend  friend. 

As  they  walked  from  the  village,  George  en- 
tered into  a  lull  explanation  of  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  Fred's  claim  ;  but  as  the 
marriage  in  question  had  taken  place  nearly 
three -qdarters  of  a  century  t>efore,  the  curate 
could  give  no  information  on  the  subject ;  nor 
did  he  remember  to  have  heard  the  name  of 
Broadbridge  ever  mentioned  in  the  village. — 
The  case,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  perfectly 
hopeless  :  the  claim  could  not  be  legally  esiab- 
lished  without  a  certificate  of  this  marriage,  and 
it  was  to  be  found. 

On  reaching  the  inn  at  which  George  had  put 
up,  they  were  shown  into  a  snug  private  room, 
and  entered  freely  upon  the  principal  topics  of 
tlie  day,  with  the  bearings  of  which,  however, 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  therefore,  to  enter- 
tain him,  and  in  this,  with  the  aid  of  Fred,  be  so 
completely  succeeded,  that  the  good  old  man 
ventured  to  declare,  that  he  should  prize  it 
above  all  earthly  wealth  were  it  to  please  God 
in  his  mercy  to  restore  his  poor  girl  that  she 
misht  again  apprecia'e  such  conversation. 

This  wa^  an  opportunity  which  George  did 
not  fail  to  embrace  :  he  had  been  anxious  to 
meation  the  subject,  but  was  apprehensive  that 
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in  doiag  so  be  might  inflict  pain  ;  u  however  it    had,  in  his  hand,  and  I  hare  never,  air,  seen  or 


had  been  alladed  to,  he  felt  himself  jnsttBed  in 
teucbing,  wi*b  all  the  delicacy  of  which  he  was 
capable,  npon  this  extraordinary  reception  that 
day  at  the  cotUge. 

*  Poor  child!'  said  the  carate;  'shebclieTes 
yon  still  to  be  the  man  whose  dishonorable  con- 
duct deprived  her  of  reason;  may  heaven  for- 
give him!* 


lieard  of  bim  aince.  I  remained  in  the  office  for 
more  than  two  hours,  and  then  left  particolar 
inatructions  with  the  persons  in  attendance  to 
inform  any  one  who  might  inquire  for  me,  that  1 
might  be  found  in  the  coffee  room  of  the  inn ;  bat 
no  such  inquiry  wts  m^de,  and  when  in  tlit 
morning  1  found  that  the  addresa  which  lie  liad 
given  was  false  I  returned  to  peer  Lydia,  whom 


Has  she  been  long  thus  afflicted  .'*  inquired    tne  nawsse  shocked,  that  after  a  violent  pares 


George. 

*Nearly  twelve  months,  alas ! 
much  unliite  him  in  figure.* 

*  Does  he  reside  in  the  neighborhood  ?* 

*Oh,  no;  he  lives  somewhere  in  London,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  where.  He 
gave  me  what  he  called  his  address,  but  on  mak- 
mg  inquiries  1  found  that  the  persona  there  knew 
nothing  of  him  ?* 

*What  is  bis  name?* 

^Charles  Richardson  he  said,  but  I  have  rea- 


ysm  of  grief  she  sank  into  an  afflicting  atate  of 
You  are  not  melaucholic  gloom,  from  which, alas!  ahe  lias 
never  recovered.' 

^He  must  have  been  a  moat  unprincipled  fel- 
low,* said  George. 

*He  must  have  been,  for  on  my  return  the 


proprietor  of  the  inn  at  which  he  was  staving 
down  here,  put  a  bill  into  my  hands  of  fineen 
pounds  ten  shillings,  which  the  worthl*as  per- 
son had  told  him  1  insisted  upon  paying,  which 
was  perfectly  false  !  It  is  true,  1  remember  to 
son  to  believe  that  name  was  assumed.'  have  said,  just  as  we  was  on  the  point  of  starting, 

*M»y  I  ask  in  what  way  you  became  acquaint-    «  Yes,  yes,  let  it  be  till  I  return,'  but  1  said  that 


ed  with  him?* 

'  He  came  down  as  yon  have  come,  to  look  at 
the  register.    I  knew  nothing  of  him.* 

«To  look  at  the  register !'  echoed  George. — 
*How  long  did  he  remain  ?* 

Scarcely  an  lioor  when  he  came  with  that  ob- 
ject m  view.  But  he-returned  a  few  days  afler 
that  with  the  view  of  paying  his  addresses  to 
my  child.  He  remained  on  that  occasion  ten 
days.* 

*And  did  he  then  wish  to  look  at  the  regis- 
ter ?* 

*  No ;  after  the  first  visit  the  books  were  nev^r 
named.  His  object  was  solely  to  declare  his  at- 
tachment to  ray  poor  girl,  of  whom  he  professed 
to  be  deeply  enamored,  which  I  as  a  father,  well 
kaowingher  excellent  qualities,  did  not  deem 
unnatural ;  and  although  1  at  first  gave  him  no 
encoui  age  meat,  he  being  a  perfect  stranger,  be 
succeeded  so  completely  in  gaining  her  affec- 
tions, that  in  order  to  secure  her  happiness,  I 
eventually  consented  to  receive  him,  provided 
he  gave  such  references  as  might  convince  me 
of  his  being  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and 
respectably  connected.  On  this  subject  he  as- 
sured ne  that  1  should  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  urffed  me  to  return  with  him  to  London,  in 
order  that  1  might  see  that  his  character  and  sta- 
tion in  society  had  not  been  misrepresented. — 
With  this  apparently  frank  and   honorable  con- 


in  consequence  of  his  having  told  me  thai  he 
had  some  little  matter  that  morning,  for  wkich 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  change  :  I  had  ccr- 
lainly  no  idea  that  I  had  thus  become  answera- 
ble for  such  an  amount.  However,  I  paid  it  by 
instalments;  bat  he  ought  to  have  been  ashaoH- 
ed  of  himself,  knowing  my  circnmstancea  so  well 
aa  he  did.' 

*But  what  could  have  been  his  object  in  com- 
ing down  a  second  time  ?  It  surely  could  not 
have  been  for  the  cowardly  gratification  of  tri- 
fling with  the  affectiona  of  that  poor  girl  ?* 

*it  may  aeem  uncharitable,  I  know  that  it  may, 
but  I  believe  him  to  be  wicked  enough  for  any- 
thing/ 

*But  mv  impression  is,  that  he  had  some  latent 
object.     He  never  alluded  to  the  regiater,  yon 
say  afler  his  first  visit  ?* 
•Never.* 

'Are  these  books  ever  out  of  your  poeeeat- 
lon  ?• 

*No  ;  whether  in  the  vestry  or  at  the  cottage, 

they  are  always  looked  up,  and  I  have  the  keys 

which  I  never  entrust  to  any  one  for  a  moment.' 

*Doyou  happen  to  remember  where  the  books 

were  at  the  time  ?* 

*Oh,  yes,  they  were  at  the  cottage.  1  remem- 
ber that  the  church  was  then,  as  It  is  now  un- 
dergoing repair,  and  when  the  wokmen  art 
about — and  t  ley  frequently  are,  fer  ihe  church 


duct  I  waa  pleased,  and  consented  to  accompa-    is  very  old  and  dilapidated— I  invariably   have 
ny  him,  and  he  dined   with  us  daily,  and  poor    the  books  home.* 


Lydia  was  happy  in  viewing  the  bright  pros- 
pects he  portrayed,  not  only  for  herself,  but  for 
>ne,  he  having  stated  that  he  had  amply  suffi- 
cient influence  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  procure  for  me  immediate  promotion — 


•Then  without  your  knowledge,  he  could  not 
have  got  to  thia  regiater?' 

•Oh,  not  by  any  possibility.  Beaidea,  aa  1 
aaid  before,  he  never  expreased  a  wish  to  wem 
them ;  he  never  even  alluded  to  them  in  anj 


Well,  sir,  the  marriage  day  was  fixed,  and  we  way  afler  his  first  visit 

started  by  the  coach   for  London,  leaving  poor  •Fied,*  said  George,  •what  aort  of  a  man    it 

Lydia  to  prepare  for  the  consummation  of  her  yonr  cousin  Joseph?* 

fondest  hopes ;  but  on  our  arrival  in  town,  he  •A  short,  stout  dark-looking  person,*  replied 

requested  me  to  remain  for  one  moment  in  the  Fred.' 

coach  office,  while  he  procured  a  vehicle  to  take  *Then,  of  course,  he  could  not  have  been  the 

ns  to  bis  house,  when  he  walked  out  of  the  yard  man.    Do  you  know  sny  one  with  whom  he  im 

with  his  small  portmanteau,  all  the  luggage  he  oonneeted  at  all  like  me  ?* 
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'No/  raptied  Fred.  *1  know  of  no  one  to 
whona  yea  bear  the  slightest  resemblance/ 

*I  mast  trouble  jron,'  eaid  Georfl;e,  *to  let  me 
look  at  the  book  ai^in  to-morrow. 

*0h,  by  all  meani,'  returned  the  curate. 

*I  am  not  at  all  satisfied.  There  ii  something 
mysterioas  about  the  conduct  o!  this  man.  His 
aotioQs  are  those  ofaprofestionsl  swindler,  and 
while  I  feel  quite  conTineed  that  he  would  nev- 
er remain  here  so  long  without  an  objeot,  I  can- 
not beliere  that  the  object  proposed  was  solely 
that  of  trifliufp  with  your  daughter's  affeotisne. 
I  must,  therefore,  again  trouble  yeu  in  the  mom* 
iBg.     What  time  shall  we  come  '* 

*Sntt  your  own  convenienoe;  but  if  yon  will 
name  the  time,  I  will  endeaTor  to  get  Lydia  oat 
of  the  way,  that  she  may  not  again  annoy  you.' 

*Oh,  she  will  not  in  the  slightest  degree  an- 
noy us.  fTowerer,  I  beg  that  you  will  use  your 
own  discretion;  we  shall  do  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  at  eleten.' 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  as  the 
reTerend  gentleman  soon  afXer  expressed  him« 
•elf  anxious  to  take  leave  for  the  night,  they 
insisted  uponaee*»mpanying  him  at  least  half  the 
distsnee,  which  they  did,  uid  then  returned  to 
the  inn. 

Usually,  George  went  to  sleep  almost  imme- 
diately after  he  retired,  and  coutibued  to  uleep 
■oundly  until  it  .was  time  for  him  to  rise:  but 
on  this  partioulsr  nignt  he  oeuld  not  sleep  at  all; 
be  turned  and  twisted  about,  and  re-adjusted 
thepillows,  and  tried  to  seduce  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  just  dropping  off;  but  no; 
nothing  would  do;  whether  his  koeee  were  up 
or  down,  bis  arms  in  or  out,  hi«  pillows  high  or 
low,  he  could  not  go  to  sleep.  This  puztled 
him  rather;  he  coildn't  understand  it)  he 
hadn't  been  used  to  it ;  but  as  it  occurred  to  him 
eventually,  that  if  a  man  couldn't  go  to  sleep  he 
couldn't — which  is  rather  a  remarkable  lact,  as 
sleep  is  too  independent  of  the  will  to  be  forced 
— he  setup  in  bed,  wedged  the  pillows  between 
the  bolster  and  his  back,  and  then  calmly  review- 
ed  all  that  bad  transpired  during  the  day.  He 
looked  minutely  into  the  character  of  Mr. 
Charles  Richardson ;  he  weiffhed  his  ostensible 
object;  lie  imagined  a  variety  of  motives  by 
which  he  might  have  been  aetnated,  altiiough 
Uiey  all  tonelMd  upon  the  object  which  he  him* 
self  had  in  view.  But  that  upon  which  he  more 
partioularly  dwelt  was  Ly die's  cautious  intima- 
tion that  he  might  take  the  book  with  him,  that 
•he  would  be  secret,  thatslie  would  not  say  a 
word ;  and  as  this,  in  his  judgment,  denoted  a 
^foregone  conclusion,'  he  sat  to  work  to  conceive 
what  might  have  been  done,  and  how  what  had 
been  done  might  bs  discovered.  This  occupied 
bis  mind  until  the  day  began  to  dawn,  when, 
having  sattsfiednimself  that  he  was  able  to  de- 
tect the  removal  of  any  name  froMthe  register, 
no  matter  by  what  process  the  ink  might  have 
been  discharged,  he  put  his  pillows  up  again  and 
went  to  sleep, and  slept  profoundly  until  Fred 
arouseu  him. 

*Fred,  my  boy,'  said  he,  having  opened  the 
door,  4  am  now  more  sanguine  thaa  ever  of 
■noeese.* 
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*I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Julian;  but  i  fear 
that  it  is  perfectly  hopeless,  now.' 

•I'll  not  give  it  up ;  Fred,  yet.  That  fellow 
must  have  had  some  other  design ;  of  that  I  feel 
satisfied,  and  if  he  has  been  playing  any  trick 
with  the  register,  snd  I  strongly  suspect  that  he 
has,  it  strikes  me  that  I  shall  be  able  to  detect  it.' 

*But  what  has  led  to  this  suspicion?' 

George  explained;  and,  while  dressing,  en- 
tered fully  into  the  subjects  with  which  his  mind 
had  been  occupied  during  the  night;  and  as  Fred 
felt  convinced  that  the  marriage  in  question  had 
been  recorded,  it  appeared  quite  plain  to  him 
then  that  the  recorcf  in  reality  had,  by  the  pro- 
eess  suKgested  by  George  been  removed. 

*But  then,'  said  he,  *if^ven  this  should  be  as- 
certained, how  can  our  object  be  thereby  promo- 
ted.' The  very  fact  of  the  name  of  Broadbridge 
havibff  been  obliterated— >the  very  detection — 
must  be  death  to  our  hopes.' 

*Not  so,  Fred,'  returned  Oeorfe.  *Hope  still. 
My  feelings  on  the  subject  will  in  that  case  be 
far  mere  sanguine  than  those  of  mere  hope:  they 
will  amount  almost  to  those  of  absolute  certain- 

(Doubtless,'  rejoined  Fred.  *The  matter  will 
in  that  event  be  certain  enough/ 

*  Nay,  but  1  allade  to  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess.' 

*What  if  the  name  be  entirely  removed?* 

*lf  in  effecting  its  removal  recourse  has  been 
hsd  to  any  but  one  particular  process,  which  I 
believe  is  known  only  to  myself,  the  ink  by 
which  the  space  may  have  been  filled  up,  can- 
not stand  the  action  of  the  atmosphere:  iimustgo 
on  soon.' 

'And  if  it  should;  if  it  should  all  fade  away. 
and  l^ave  the  space  again  blank,  of  what  possi- 
ble advantage  can  it  be?  in  what  way  can  it  aid 
us?  It  is  true  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  its  having 
been  done,  but  that  will  be  but  poor  satis- 
faction in  the  absence  of  all  proof  of  the 
name  of  Broadbridge  having  originally  filled 
that  space,  and  therefore  if  even  this  ink  should 
fade—' 

'Whj,  Fred,  if  it  should,  and  the  name  of 
Broadbridge  should  have  been  originally  there, 
the  original  writing  can  be  sufficiently  restored 
to  enable  us  to  establish  your  claim.' 

Ms  it  possible?' 

«Q<iite..  Therefore  hope  still,  Fred!  We 
shall  manage  it  yet.' 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   DISCOVERT. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  some  trick 
had  been  played  with  the  register,  they  resolv- 
ed to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  the  test; 
and  therefore,  after  having  had  a  hasty  break- 
fast, they  started  towards  the  village  in  the  full 
pursuasion  that  all  the  assistance  the  good  old 
curate  could  render,  they  might  command. 
George  hoped  that  poor  Lydia  might  be  in  the 
way,  for  he  was  anxious  to  bear  more  on  the 
subject  of  her  consent  to  the  removal  of  the 
book,  which  it  was  evident  had  been  previously, 
at  least,  solicited ;  but  on  their  arrival  at  the 
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eottage,  he  found  her  absent,  he  &t  once  com- 
menced a  close  ezamiuatioB,  feeling  convinced 
that  whether  the  name  had  been  erased,  or  the 
ink  discharged,  he  should  be  able  to  detect  it. 

To  this  he  devoted  himself  zealously  for 
nearly  two  hours  without  even  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success,  while  Fred  and  the  curate 
were  engaged  in  conversation  at  the  window ; 
but  he  continued  still  to  prosecute  his  search ; 
and,  as  on  looking  over  the  index  for  about  the 
twentieth  time,  he  perceived  the  name  of  Bris- 
towe  written  with  rather  pale  ink,  he  instantly 
turned  to  the  page  indicated,  and  saw  there  suf- 
ficient to  convince  him  that  the  paper  had  been 
tampered  with  in  some  way. 

*  I  have  found  it ! '  he  exclaimed,  on  making 
'this  discovery;    and  the  exclamation  had  so 

powerful  an  effect  upon  Fred,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared  t«  stop  the  action  ef  his  heart. 

•  Do  you  perceive  '—do  you  perceive  that  pale 
ink ' '  he  added,  pointing  to  the  name. 

*fiut  that  is  Bristowe,  not  Broadbridge !  > 
cried  Fred 

*  I  know  it !  but  look  at  the  ink  and  then  look 
at  the  surface  of  the  paper.  I'll  stake  my  life 
that  the  name  which  oriffjnally  occupied  that 
spot,  has  been  removed.  The  name  of  Bristowe 
baa  been  recently  written.  And  then  look  at 
the  index !  The  same  hand,  the  same  Ink,  the 
same  gloss  upon  the  paper.  Look  thus  at  it :  do 
you  not  perceive  ? ' 

It  was  at  first  sight,  scarcely  perceptible,  bat 
after  a  time,  they  both  saw  it  distinctly,  and 
were  amazed. 

*  But,'  exclaimed  the  curate,  who  began  to 
feel  very  much  alarmed,  ^  how  could  it  have 
been  done  ?  Who  could  possibly  have  done  it  ? 
The  book  has  never  for  one  moment  been  ont  of 
my  possession.' 

*Not  to  your  knowledge,*  replied   George, 

*  But  be  assured,  that  the  lK»ok  has  been  out  of 
yeur  possession,  and  that  too  for  several  hours. 
It  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  care.  It  coald 
not  have  been  hastily  accomplished  to  such  per- 
fection.' 

*  But  how  could  it  have  been  done  without 
Biy  knowledge  ?  Wha  will  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  its  having  been  done  without  my  know- 
ledge, when  I  have  always  locked  it  up  myself, 
aadcarried  ihe  key  in  my  pocket.' 

George  smiled,  and  said.— 

*Sir,l  believe  you  to  be  a  most  virtuous 
man;  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  would 
religiously  adhere  to  that  which  you  felt  to  be 
the  truth.    In  my  view,  your  character  is  irre- 

5>roachable,  and  therefore  you  mu<  not  imagine 
or  a  moment,  that  I  can  entertain  the  thought 
ofyour  having  had  the  slightest  cognizance  of 
that  which  I  feel  well  convmced  has  been  done; 
but  that  this  book  has  been  out  of  your  possess- 
ion— that  it'has  been  by  some  one  clandestinely 
obtained — I  will  prove  to  you  t>eyond  all  doubt, 
if  you  will  but  allow  it  to  remain  open  for  a  few 
days  thus,  that  the  atmosphere  may  gradually 
act  upon  the  writing  in  both  the  index  and  the 
entry  itself.    Will  you  allow  this  to  be  dene,. 

*  Most  certainly ! — oh,  most  certainly  I' 

*  By  doing  so,  sir,  you  will  not  only  be  instm- 


mental  in  bringing  a  most  vUlaftona  traaaaiitioa 
to  light,  but  you  wkll  l>e  conferring  an  obligation 
npon  my  friend,  who  will  neither  forget  the  ser- 
vice rendered  nor  be  ungrateful.' 

*  But  I  feel  myself  bound,  sir,  pecnliarly 
bound  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  this  ob- 
ject. Independently  of  which,  sir,  my  own  re* 
putation  is  at  stske  !' 

*  Do  not  be  at  all  apprehensive  mi  that  score/ 

*  But  the  book,  sir,  bas  been  in  my  custody  > 
and  if  it  should  be  found  that  this  monstrous 
piece  of  wickedness  has  been  accoopplithed, 
blame,  sir,  must  attach  to  me— ^great  blame.' 

*  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  different  view  of  ths 
matter.  We  attach  no  blame  to  the  man  that  is 
robbed ;  it  due  caution  has  been  used,  we  blaas 
only  the  robber.  Ton  have  taken  all  the  cars 
yea  could  take  of  this  record-^tbat  I  think  is 
abundantly  clear,  and  therefore  blame  cannot 
attach  to  you  if  in  spite  of  that  care  jou  have 
been  deprived  for  a  time  of  possession.* 

*  I  don't  see — I'm  sure  I  don't  see  kow  they 
possibly  could  have  got  hold  of  it.' 

« We  shall  be  able,  sir,  to  find  even  that  oni 
anon.  I'll  venture  to  say,  that  we  shall  not  be 
long  in  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
whole  thing  was  managed.' 

^  I  hope  that  we  may  not,  sir,  sincerely.  But 
how  am  I  to  act  ?' 

'  It  will  be  necessary  only  to  allow  the  book 
to  remain  open.  It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to 
let  no  one  have  access  to  it  except  in  yenr  prce- 
eace.' 

<No  one  shall  touch  it.  I  will  not  suffer  any 
one  even  to  approach  it.  I'll  lock  it  np  in  this 
little  back  parlor  securely,  and  having  done  so, 
I'll  lock  up  the  key.' 

*We  will  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
you  again  in  the  course  of  a  week;  bat,  tl  in  a 
day  or  two,  yoa  shall  find  that  the  ink  has  faded 
materially,  you  will  perhaps,  do  me  the  f^vor  te 
drop  me  a  line.' 

The  reverend  gentleman  assured  them  that  lie 
would  do  so;  he  also  assured  them,  that  lie 
would  not  permit  a  soul  to  have  access  to  the 
book,  under  any  pretence  wh  itever«  until  he  saw 
them  igAin  ;  and,  after  many  reciprocal  expres- 
sions of  kind  feelingv  George  and  Fred  leA  the 
cottage,  and  returned  by  the  first  coach  to  Iowa. 

During  his  absence  innumerable  iaquiries 
had  been  made  after  George;  for  as  the  fiict  of 
his  having  abandoned  tHe  Poyais  speculatioa 
had  become  through  Bull  pretty  generally 
known  upon  'Change,  they  who  held  bonds  wars 
naturally  anxious  to  learn,  not  only  the  esaae 
of  his  leavinc  Mac  Gregor,  but  his  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  that  magnificent  person's  real 
views.  The  silence  however,  which  George 
had  coufented  to  observe,  he  still  resolved  ts 
maintain,  while  Bull  himself^— al thou ch  be  was 
sufficiently  mysterious  to  inspire  the  timid  with 
alarm— deemed  it  prudent  to  withhold  all  direct 
explanation. 

«But  what  do  you  think,  my  dear  boy!*  said 
he  on  George's  return.  *  What  do  you  think? 
Would  you  believe  it? — ehf^weuld  you  believe 
that  he  has  started  another  loait?' 

^I'm  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  it.' 
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<Bat  the  amoant — it*HcUgfer  yon,  it  will! — 
Eight  haadr«d  thousand  pounds!' 

*'EiglU  hundred  thousaAd?* 

*Fact,  sir,  as  true  as  you  are  standing  there 
alive!  Did  you  ever  hear  of  suoh  a  fellow?  / 
noTor  did.' 

*  A  ad  does  it  not?' 

<Take!— it  can't  fail  to  Uke!  He  does  the 
thing  in  such  style!  The  bonds  are  going  off 
like  wildfire,  they  are.  It's  amazing!  I  never 
•aw  anything  like  it  in  all  my  born  days.' 

*I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  said  G«$orge.  *But 
the  thing  will  very  soon  be  put  a  stop  to  now;  if 
I  mistake  not  the  very  first  accounts  from  Poy- 
ais  will  bring  the  whole  affair  to  an  end.' 

*But  what  money  we  might  have  made,  my 
dear  boy,  if  we  had  but  gone  on  with  it! — eh' — 
what  money  we  might  have  made!' 

*  We  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  we 
got  out  of  it  so  well  as  we  did  ' 

*No  doubt;  but  what  terms  we  might  have 
brought  him  to!  What  terms  we  might  have 
■Upulated  for!  I  really  think  that  we  ought  to 
have  insisted  upon  somewhat  better  terms. — 
Ton  see  we  made  nothing  by  it:  comparatively 
nothing.* 

'Very  tme;  but  how  much  might  we  have 
lost'  Nay,  hew  much  must  we  have  lost  had 
w^e  remamed  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  real  de- 
sign'' 

*Aye,  but  what  with  a  knowledge  of  that  de- 
sign might  we  have  flrained?' 

'The  world's  scorn,  fhat  at  least  we  should 
have  gained,  and  most  deservedly  too.' 

'The  world's  scorn?'  echoed  Ball;  rather  sar- 
oastically,  for  the  idea  seemed  to  please  him. — 
*What,  my  good  fellow,  any  one  would  take 
you  for  a  Methodist  parson!  What's  the 
world's  scorn  to  a  man  who  has  made  his  for- 
tune? What  need  he  care  for  the  scorn  of  the 
world?  Why  he  may  snap  bis  finger^  at 'it  in 
triumph,  he  may.  What's  it  to  him?  But  he 
never  by  any  chance  has  it!  The  world  scorns 
porerty,  not  wealth:  nor  itoes  it  ever  scorn  these 
who  possess  it.  Look  at  the  wealthy  man! — 
■ee  how  universally  he  is  respected.  'The  world 
loves  him — adores  him! — His  friends  are  his 
•laves!^4bey  worship  him!' 

'They  worship  his  wealth.' 

'They  worship  him!* 

'For  his  wealth.  Would  they  worship  him 
were  he  not  wealthy?' 

'Certainly  not,  and  that  shows  what  the 
power  of  wealth  is!  What  is  it  to  the  world 
where  the  money  comes  from,  or  how  it  was  ob- 
tained? The  possession  is  what  people  look  at! 
He  who  has  it  is  sore  to  be  looked  up  to  and  re- 
spected.' 

'There  is,'  rejoined  George,  'much  sophistry 
in  that.  A  line  must  be  drawn  between  a  man 
and  his  means.  The  man,  who  by  the  practice 
of  dishonor  becomes  rich,  is  not  respected  by 
the  world  as  a  man.  He  appears  to  be  respec- 
ted by  those  whom  he  either  serves,  or  can  serve 
— as  a  royal  dnke  may  appear  to  be  beloved  by 
those  tradesmen  who  illuminate  their  bouses  on 
his  birth-day:  but  as  in  that  case  no  tradesman 
ever  dreams  of  illuminating,  who  neither  gains 


nor  expects  to  gain  any  thing  by  it;  so  in  this, 
none  ever  dream  of  paying  homage  to  a  rogue, 
save  those  who  thereby  either  derive,  or  hope 
to  derive,  some  advantage.  It  is  the  wealth 
and  not  the  man:  that  distinction  should  be  ev- 
er borne  in  mind.' 

'But  so  long  as  he  is  respected,  of  what  im- 
yportance  can  it  be  to  the  man  himself,  whether 
he  be  really  respected  as  a  man,  or  respected  on- 
ly because  he  is  wealthy?' 

'To  the  man  himself  it  is  of  the  highest  con- 
ceivable importance.  He  who  knows  that  he  is 
respected  only  because  he  is  wealthy,  is  indeed 
most  wretched.  He  is  tortured  by  that  knowl- 
edi^e.  He  cannot  be  happy:  happiness  must 
ever  be  a  stranger  to  his  heart.  Look  at  such  a 
man — without  stoppiug  to  study  his  character, 
look  hot  in  his  face— and  you  will  perceive  no 
signs  of  a  tranquil  spirit  there:  know  him  better 
and  you  will  find  his  temper  permanently  sou  id. 
He  looks  upon  all  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.— 
His  life  If  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  the 
meani  by  which  he  rose,  and  while  he  is  brim- 
ful! of  vanity,  having  a  feverish  anxiety  to  ob- 
tain the  good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
connected,  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  be 
proad  of  bat  his  purse,  the  very  germ  of  all  his 
misery.' 

'Tea,  that  may  be  all  very  well,'  returned 
Bull;  'but  in  this  world  wealth  is  a  very  great 
blessing.' 

*It  is,  if  honorably  acquiied;  but  if  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  honor  it  is  found  to  be,  in- 
stead of  a  blessing,  a  curse.  It  is  hence  of  the 
highest  importance  that  a  man  should  know  that 
he  is  respected  as  a  man;  if  he  be  not,  or  if  he 
should  feel  that  he  is  not — which  has  an  equally 
powerful  effect  upon  him — he  cannot  fail  to  be 
wretched,  and  the  consciousness  disturbs  him 
most  when  he  most  needs  repose.  A  man  can- 
not contemn  the  opinion  of  the  world  having 
reference  to  himself  He  may  affect  indiffer- 
ence; he  may  pretend  to  despise  it,  but  it  is  but 
affectation;  it  is  but  pretence;  of  that  opinion  be 
adverse — and  more  espeeiall v  if  he  be  conscious 
of  its  being  deservedly  so,  it  must  afflict  him. 
None  are  really  more  sensitive  than  the  really 
dishonorable.  Let  them  conceal  it  as  they  may, 
they  are  wounded  by  the  slightest  hint,  and  that 
t09  the  more  deeply  the  more  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  society  they  become;  dishonor  being  a 
mere  ulcer  which  neither  wealth  nor  station  can 
heal,  while  the  softest  touch  upon  the  tender 
place  will  cause  the  roost  exquisite  pain.' 

'Then  the  minds  of  many  of  onr  most  wealthy 
merchants,'  returned  Bull,  'cannot  in  that  case 
be  very  much  at  ease;  for  the  means  by  which 
they  rose  hive  been  rather  equivocal,  they 
have.' 

'Depend  upon  it,  their  minds  are  disturbed  in 
proportion  as  those  means  have  been  unjast.— 
It  i»  a  gross  and  most  p'^rnicious  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  rich  rogue  is  respected  for  aught  bat 
his  riches.  Now,  we  should  have  been  rogues 
—probably,  rich  ones — had  we  gone  on  with 
this  vile  ffchemt. ,  but  then  the  wionge  ii  fflicted 
upon  the  poor  wretched  emigrant*  would  have 
haunted  us  till  death.' 
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<Jt  is,  perbapt,  ai  well  ct  it  is.'  The  conTersation  here  dropped,  b«t  BollfeU^ 

*Much  better.    That  *bocef  1y  is  the  best  pol-  and  strongly  too,  that  they  ovf  ht  to  have  ma^e 

icy  may  not  always  appear,  but  the  truth  of  the  better  teiros  with  Mac  Gregor. 

maxim  is  indisputable  ncTertheless. 


A  SERMON,  DELIVERED  ON  THE  NATIONAL  FAST  DAY 
BT  RBV.  8.  K.  liOTHROP. 


JEREMIAH,  VI.,  16. 

T%us  saiik  the  Lord^  *  Stand  ye  in  the  toays  and  see  and  ask  for  the  good  old  paths  and  waik 
therein  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.* 


Society  cannot  subsist  without  virtue.  Vir- 
tue cannot  be  expected  without  religion.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  religion  is  necessary  to 
the  permanence  and  well-being  of  civil  society. 
The  history  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
rerifies  this  conclusion.  They  have  risen  to 
greatness  and  power  and  prosperity,  through  the 
influence  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  those 
stem  and  manly  virtues,  which  religion  alone 
produces,  and  have  continued  to  flourish  so  long 
■0  this  influence  continued  to  be  fielt.  They 
hsve  mouldered  away  to  nothing,  they  bavo 
sunk  into  irretrievable  degradation  and  ruin, 
when  religious  faith  lost  its  altar  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  the  malignant  effects  of  infi- 
delity, t,  looseness  of  principle,  a  dissoluteness 
of  manners,  an  enervating  and  corrupting  luxu- 
ry, ensued.  Unless  all  history  be  false,  and  all 
observation  of  the  course  and  progress  of  man- 
kind wrong,  there  is  no  conclusion  to  be  derived 
from  the  records  of  the  past  more  sure  than  this. 

And  had  not  experience  taught  this  lesson, 
reason  itself  might  instruct  us.  That  communi- 
ty, in  which  every  mem^r  feels  it  to  be  the 
first  purpose  of  life  to  prepare  his  soul  by  fideli- 
ty in  duty,  for  an  infinitely  higher  and  purer 
state  of  being,  must  undoubtedly  be  in  the 
fkirest  way,  not  only  to  be  a  happy  community, 
but  to  become  prosperous  and  powerful,  because 
each  man  will,  in  his  private  capacity,  efieetu- 
ally  promote  the  public  welfare.  His  character, 
his  occupation,  the  whole  conduct  of  bis  life, 
will  be  such  as  tend  directly  to  the  public  good. 
A  sense  of  the  divine  pretence  and  a  eonviotion 
•f  responsibleness  to  the  divine  law,  will  cause 
•very  man  to  be  frugal,  Industrious,  humane. 
Virtue  of  every  kind  will  prevail.  Trade  will 
flourish,  because  it  will  have  a  basis  in  the  per- 
fect security  of  property  that  exists,  and  be 
nourished  by  the  universal  integrity  thai  regu- 


Istes  its  transactions.  In  such  a  society  a  belief 
in  God  and  that  fear  of  him,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning ot  wifdom.  Will  control  sll  hearts,  therefore 
they  can  all  cheerfully  believe  in  and  trust  each 
other.  Laws  will  be  strictly  obeyed,  becauw 
the  motive  which  prompts  to  obedience,  or  de- 
ters from  violation,  will  not  be  a  fear  of  human 
justice  which  may  be  biassed,  nor  of  temporal 
punishment  which  may  be  evaded,  hot  a  rever- 
ence and  regard  to  that  divine  jrstice  whose 
scrutiny  is  not  to  be  evaded  and  whose  sure  pen- 
altieeoannot  ba  escapeil  till  the  soul  ean  dispos- 
sess itself  of  memory  and  conscience,  which  it 
can  never  do.  And  for  the  same  reason  also, 
their  laws  will  be  faithfully  administered  and 
impartially  executed. 

But  in  an  irreligious  society,  undsr  a  govern- 
ment where  the  truths  and  unctions  of  religion 
ate  not  recognized,  there  can  be  no  security  to 
hberty,  property,  peace  or  life.  Liberty  where- 
ever  it  is  enjoyed,  and  under  a  constitution  like 
ours  especially,  is  preserved  only  by  preserving 
an  exact  balance  of  power  among  the  several 
oonatituent  parts  of  the  government.  But  bow 
shall  such  a  balance  be  preserved  amoag  us  with- 
out the  controlling  influence  of  religion  f  What 
else  is  there  to  hinder  the  ambition  of  the  exec- 
utive department  from  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly encroaching  on  that  of  the  Representa- 
tive, or  the  avarice,  the  servility,  a  greedy  thirst 
for  office  on  the  partef  a  m^ority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives from  selling  that  share  of  power  en- 
trusted to  it?  Nothing.  The  influence  of  con- 
science and  religion  over  those  oalied  to  high 
places,  and  over  the  bulk  of  the  people,  eaa 
alone  preserve  and  keep  evon  that  balance  of 
power  upon  which  our  liberties  depend.  What 
safeguard  or  security  for  property  is  there  where 
religion  exerts  no  controlling  influence  ?  ^o 
bnman  laws  can  be  so  nicely  framed  aa  that 
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frftKd  f  ball  Bol  eTide  them,  onleM  eonteieiice 
encircle  them  with  a  thicld  and  a  defeace  in 
•Tcry  heart,  and  force  can  break  throogh  aU 
looks  and  bolu  and  bars  nnleta  a  fear  of  diTine 
J  uatice  reetrain  the  hand  of  the  affreaaor.  Peace 
too  If  liUle  to  be  expected,  and  life  itaelf  ie 
not  Bale»  where  malice  and  leTCDge  are  at  Imll 
libertj,  and  that  religion,  which  ineolcatea  a 
meek  and  forgiving  ppirit,  and  teaches  that  *reB- 
geance  belongeth  to  the  JLiord,*  has  no  restrain* 
ing  authority. 

Saeh  being  the  importance  of  religion  to  ciril 
aociety,  erery  patriot  and  every  christian  moat 
rejoice  and  approve,  whenever  its  anthortfy  is 
recognised,  whenever  its  inflaences  are  invoked 
by  the  government  of  his  coentry.  8nch  a  re- 
oogoiijon,  BQch  an  invocation  assembles  oor  na- 
tion this  day  in  its  churches.  An  nil- wise  prov- 
idence having  seen  fit  to  remove  by  death  the 
distingoidhed  individual,  whom  we  bad  called 
to  preside  over  and  direct  oor  national  affairs, 
the  person,  upon  whom  constitotionally  devolves 
his  authority  and  his  trusts,  with  a  religious  rev- 
erence that  increases  our  confidence  in  his  char- 
»ctef .  and  a  respect  to  the  feelings  of  a  moral 
aind  leligiouf  people  which  is  becoming  his  office 
ftod  station,  hat  exhorted  us  toasaemble  this  day 
in  our  churches,  and  with  one  heart  and  one 
iroice  acknowledge  tlie  band  of  God  in  this 
event,  and  *invoke  him  to  intpire  us  with  a 
proper  spirit  and  temper  of  heart  and  mind,  and 
atrive  to  bestow  his  gracious  benedictions  upon 
our  government  and  country/  This  is  well. — 
There  is  wisdom,  there  is  propriety  in  this  ob- 
servance. Rightly  is  it  said  in  the  official  doc- 
ument recommending  it,  that  *the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  so  seou  after  bis  elevation  to  that 
high  office,  is  a  bereavement  peculiarly  calculat- 
ed to  be  regarded  as  a  heavy  affiiction,  and  to 
impress  all  minds  with  a  sense  ef  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  things,  and  of  the  dependence  ef 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  upon  our  Heav- 
enly Parent.* 

The  object  of  this  solemnity,  1  conceive,  is 
not  eulogy,  but  humiliation.  We  meet  not  to 
heap  praises  upon  the  dead,  but  to  reflect  upon 
the  duties  of  the  living.  Eulogy  has  dene  its 
work.  The  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude 
and  grief  has  uttered  its  thrilling  words.  The 
long  procession,  silent  and  sad,  the  martial  ar- 
ray, the  strains  ot  muffled  and  mournful  music, 


and  all  theeolemB  and  impressive  pageantry  of 
funeral  ceremonies,  these  have  been  had — and 
now  we  meet,  not  to  pour  flattering'words  into 
ik»  doU  oold  ear  oi  death,  not  to  utter  shouts  ot 
approbation  and  applause,  which,  if  uttered, 
would  die  away  \ot\g  before  they  reached  the 
heavenly  eonrta,  where  reata,  we  truat,  in 
peace  and  glory,  the  spirit  of  him  whom  we  la- 
ment, hut  to  enf  age  in  that  aelf-inspection,  that 
refltction  upon  our  condition  and  duties,  to 
which  God  haa  called  us  as  a  nation. 

To  this  end  I  selected  the  words  of  the  text 
as  suggesting  at  least  one  ot  the  lessons  ol  duty, 
urged  upon  us  by  tlie  visitation  of  God,  we  are 
met  to  improve.  As  he  spake  to  his  ancient  peo- 
ple by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  so  speaks  he 
now  to  us  by  the  voice  of  nia  providenoe,  *  Stand 
ye  in  the  way  and  aee,  and  ask  for  the  good  old 
paths  and  walk  therem  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to 
year  souls.'  Oh  let  us  not,  like  that  ancient 
people  aay  *  we  will  not  walk  therein.'  Let  us 
not  despise  the  Wisdom,  and  the  example  of  those 
who  have  |*ieoeded  us. 

It  is  a  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral,  as 
well  afl  of  our  physical  vision,  that  distance  di- 
minishes the  sise  of  objects.  The  importance 
and  magnitude  we  ascribe  to  them  depend  up- 
on tlie  amount  oi  apace  or  time  by  which  we 
are  aeparated  from  them.  It  is  this  law  of  oor 
nature,  which  has  led  every  generation  to  look 
upon  itself  as  the  most  extraordinary  that  has 
ever  existed,  and  to  ascribe  a  momentous  im- 
portance to  all  the  traosactipna  in  which  it  is 
immediately  concerned;  to  all  the  improve- 
ments or  changes  it  is  geiierousl>  engaged  in  pro- 
moling.  These  are  near  at  hand..  They  are 
directly  before  their  eyes,  so  close  that  they  can- 
not take  in  their  j  ust  and  relative  proportions. 
It  is  like  judging  of  the  grandeur  and  symme- 
try of  a  building  while  standing  within  an  inch 
of  its  basement  story.  Open  the  volume  of  his- 
tory at  what  page  we  will,  select  an  age  of  ty- 
ranny, when  tlie  world  bowed  without  repining 
to  despotio  power,  or  a  period  of  licentiousness, 
when  not  only  oppression  was  restrained,  but 
even  just  authority  trampled  down  and  the 
majeaty  of  righteoua  laws  insulted ;  take  an  age 
of  exalted  patriotism  when  private  interests 
were  absorbed  and  lost  in  concern  for  the  public 
welfare— or  a  period  when  every  heart  was  en- 
grossed by  low  views,  and  every  sentiment  con- 
tracted into  the  nwrow  compass  of  self-love-^ 
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tarn  to  a  time  of  oomptratiTe  inMiion,  wbem 
{renius  and  soienee  and  energy  Mem  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  earth, and  mankind  to  be  repos- 
ing on  the  deeds  of  their  ancestori— or  to  an  age 
of  strong  and  vigorooi  4Ction,  of  eztenaiTe  and 
impartant  changes — we  every  where  find,  let 
their  true  chartoter  be  what  they  may,  that  the 
existing  generations  spake  as  if  wisdom  was 
born  with  them,  as  if  darkness  had  just  passed 
away,  as  if  the  trne  light  wis  thee,  for  the  first 
time,  shining  upon  the  world  snd  that  beneath 
Its  invigorating  rays  every  thing  good,  and 
great,  and  glorious  was  to  be  accomplished  for 
humanity.  We  are  not  peenliar,  therefore,  in 
this  age  or  country,  in  the  high  estimate 
we  pat  upon  oarseUres,  our  advantages,  our 
powers,  and  our  progress.  Nor  are  we  entirely 
in  error.  Our  age  and  country  are  marked  by 
advantages  and  progress  that  have  seldom  been 
equalled  in  any  former  period.  He  who  seeks 
tor  them,  may  find  in  tome  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  reasons  enough  why  he  should  hope  rath- 
er than  despond ;  and  though  he  discover  in  the 
charaeler  of  the  existing  and  acting  genem- 
tions  some  features  and  tendencies,  that  excite 
alarm,  he  will  perceive  others  that  cheer  and  en- 
courage. Nay !  if  we  look  for  them  we  may 
find  in  some  oi  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  event  which  has  led  to  this  day's  so- 
lemnities, considerations  that  should  cheer  and 
gladden  the  heart,  make  us  proud  of  our  coun- 
try and  confident  of  its  institutions.  He  would 
not  be  wide  of  the  truth,  I  conceive,  who 
should  contend,  that  in  one  aspect  the  people  of 
this  country  have  recently  exhibited  to  the  na- 
tions a  spectacle  morally  sublime.  Six  months 
since  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  political 
campaign,  in  an  election  as  important  and  as 
fiercely  contested,  as  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  a  nation.  Every  mind  was  awake,  and 
passion  and  feeling  were  excited  almost  to 
phrenzy.  A  stranger  in  our  Israel,  looking  on 
amid  the  scenes,  would  have  said,  it  cannot  be 
that  one  of  these  parties  will  subsbit  to  the  other ; 
this  thing  can  only  end  In  rebellion,  anarchy, 
and  civil  war — ^in  the  destruction  of  the  peace 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  But  it  did  not  so  end.  The  hour  for 
decision  came  and  passed.  The  event  was  de- 
cided by  the  quiet  individual  expression  of  each 
citiaen's  opinion  and  wishes  in  the  constitutional 
form,  and  the  announcement  of  that  decision  ia 
like  oil  upon  the  troubled  sea.    The  waves  of 


passion  subside,  the  tempest  of  political  strife  it 
hushed ;  a  calm  comes  in  upon  men's  minds  aad 
hearts.  The  defeated  candidate  resigns  withovt 
question  or  delay  dis  high  place,  lays  dewn  his 
great  power,  leaves  the  palace  ef  the  nation,  sod 
retires  to  an  obscure  and  qaiet  village  The  anc- 
oeesful  candidate,  summoned  from  private  life, 
uplifted  by  the  voire  of  the  nation — inducted 
fvith  due  solemnities  into  his  high  ofilce — gath- 
ers around  him  the  wise  and  prudent  for  coun- 
sellors, and  quietly  proceeds  to  the  exercise  ef 
his  authority,  and  the  discharge  of  his  trusts. 
But  scarcely  is  he  cUthed  with  his  honors  and 
invested  with  his  high  prerogatives,  wken  be  is 
called  to  resign  them.  The  oath  of  office  is  yet 
warm  upon  his  lips,  and  strong  upon  his  con- 
science, when  the  prayer  for  lielp  is  breathed  in 
vain  from  his  heart.  He  is  laid  low  in  death. 
Now  then,  the  tempest  of  political  strife  will 
burst  forth  afresh.  The  disaflfected  and  defeat- 
ed, by  well  concerted  schemes  of  open  opposi- 
tion, or  secret  machination  will  seek  to  seize  and 
recover  their  lost  power,  and  civil  commotion 
and  trouble  will  ensue.  Not  so.  The  constitu- 
tionally elected  successor  immediately  proceeds 
to  the  capital,  travelling  like  any  private  citizen 
unguarded  and  unarmed,  and  quietly,  without 
noise  or  opposition,  or  question  from  any  quar- 
ter, assumes  the  reins  of  government,  takes  up 
the  high  commission  which  death  has  drept  at 
his  feet,  and  proceeds  to  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  and  there  is  peace,  and  hope,  and  confi- 
dence in  the  land.  I  know  not  how  all  this  may 
strike  others ;  but  to  mysell  there  is  something 
morally  grand  in  the  spectacle,  and  as  gratify- 
ing as  grand.  1(  is  an  evidence  that  the  consti- 
tution is  yet  invested  with  a  majesty  and  rever- 
ence, which  secures  obedience  to  its  high  be- 
hests and  provisions.  It  proves  that  amid  the 
restlessness  and  agitation  of  their  passions, 
which  play  upon  and  disturb  the  surlace  of  life, 
just  as  the  noisy  waves  dash  and  break  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  there  is  yet  a  mighty  maas 
of  intelligence  and  moral  power  residing  in  the 
hearts  of  this  people,  which  bears  them  onward 
in  their  true  course,  just  as  the  ground  swell 
from  the  depth  of  the  ocean  heaves  iu  the  ad- 
vancing tide.  It  increases  our  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  our  civil  institutions,  and 
teaches  the  most  sceptical  that  they  have  strength 
and  stability  enoui^h  to  pass  through  scenes  and 
sustain  shocks,  which  would  prostrate  most  gov- 
ernments in  the  dust. 
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Th«  preMfnt  tlien,  it  not  til  bltekiiMs  and 
darknen.  He,  who  seeks  for  them,  may,  at  I 
Itare  taid,  iiDd  tome  IhingB  to  cheer  and  encoiir- 
a^.  We  are  not  entirely  in  error  in  the  high 
ettimate  we  pat  apon  onreeWet,  at  a  nation,  oor 
advantaget,  our  powers,  and  oor  progreat ;  yet 
we  may  be  much  in  the  wrong  in  oar  judgment 
ana  oonduct.  A  man,  ttanding  immediately  un- 
dents eaves,  may  be  correct  in  his  conclusion 
that  the  building  before  him  is  one  of  yatt  di- 
mensions, but  at  the  tame  time  he  may  from  hit 
position  very  much  mistake  itt  exact  size,  mis- 
calculate the  proportiont  and  ezcellenciet  of  itt 
relative  parts,  and  leriously  injure  the  building 
in  the  changes  and  additions  be  proposes  to  make. 
So  we  may  be  entirely  correct  in  the  conclusion, 
that  the  advantaget  and  progress  of  oar  country 
are  extraordinary,  great  beyond  all  comparison, 
and  yet  from  oor  very  proximity  to  them,  we  may 
Tery  much  miscalculate  their  worth,  and  very 
much  misjudge  in  the  measures  we  adopt  ibr 
making  further  progrett,  and  attaining  higher 
advantaget.  We  are  not  wrong  in  thinking 
highly  of  our  privileges  and  opportunities,  but 
we  may  be  wrong  in  exaggerating  our  worthi- 
ness of  them,  in  disregarding  the  dangers  to 
which  the  possession  of  them  exposes  us,  in  neg- 
lecting the  dictates  of  a  wise  and  considerate 
prudence  in  the  use  we  make  of  them.  That 
a  spirit  of  exaggeration,  of  telf-confidence, 
of  love  of  change  and  innovation  amounting 
to  rashness  and  precipitancy,  a  disregard  of 
consequences  amounting  to  recklessness,  that 
this  spirit  prevails  to  a  wide  extent  in  the  pres- 
ent generation,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  public 
annals,  and  records  of  private  life  in  every  de- 
partment of  business  prove  it.  There  is  need 
enough  that  the  caution  of  the  text  be  address- 
ed to  and  urged  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to  acknowledge  that 
our  fathers  were  not  entirely  barbarians,  that 
they  were  not  wholly  in  the  dark,  that  they  had 
a  measure  ot  wisdom,  some  means  of  discover- 
ing the  good,  the  true,  the  useful,  and  tome  dit- 
potition  to  adopt  and  apply  them;  that  many 
thingt  which  they  practised,  cttablithed  and 
upheld,  are  not  necettaiilyopprestive,  unrighte- 
ous or  iujuriout  to  tocial  or  individual  liberty 
and  happiness.  It  is  time  that  we  stand  in  the 
way  ani  inquiie  for  the  good  old  paths  and  walk 
therein ;  endeavor  in  all  the  enterprises  and  du- 


ties of  life,  both  public  and  privatei  to  have  and 
exercise  that  firmnett  and  ttrength  of  principle, 
that  calmnett  of  witdora,  that  caution  and  mo- 
deration of  action,  which  will  prevent  liberty 
irom  tinking  into  licen^outness,  xeal  from  de- 
generating into  phrenzy,  and  reformation  from 
ending  in  destruction.  We  needed  correction, 
and  ought  to  heed  the  call  to  repentance  and 
improvement. 

We  are  a  young  people,  still  in  our  infancy  as 
a  nation,  distinguished  alike  by  the  favorable 
opportunities  we  enjoy,  and  the  strong  and  com- 
manding motives  that  press  upon  us  to  be  vir- 
tuous, yet  distinguished  also,  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  for  our  ueglect  of  these  opportunities,  our 
disregard  of  these  motives,  and  the  increaae  of 
crime,  and  the  progress  of  moral  degeneracy 
among  nt.  The  reproach,  formerly  cast  upon 
us,  of  being  a  *  nation  of  drunkards,*  would  not 
now  be  true  to  the  the  extent  it  ocoe  was.  In- 
temperance, preianenets,  a  disregard  of  tbe  out- 
ward forms  and  inttitutiont  of  religion,  thetedo 
not  prevail  with  us  more,  perhaps  not  so  much, 
as  with  some  other  nations ;  yet  there  are  dark 
features  conspieuons  enongh  in  our  national 
character  and  tendencies.  We  cannot  deny  a 
growing  dissoluteness  of  raannert,  a  fondness 
for  show  aud  a  style  of  living  at  variance  with 
the  stern  and  dignified  simplicity  of  a  republican 
society.  We  most  plead  guilty  to  an  unchecked 
and  extravagant  passion  for  wealth,  which,  in 
in  its  thirst  for  gratification,  tramples  upon  in- 
tegrity and  violates  right,  and  in  the  dealings  of 
many  private  individuals,  in  the  transactions  of 
some  corporate  institutions,  and  sometimes  in 
the  proceedings  of  public  legislative  bodies, 
produces  a  total  ditregard  of  honesty  and  the 
sacred  obligations  of  contracts.  Family  disci- 
pline, the  great  nursery  of  virtue  and  founda- 
tion of  rational  security,  has  widely  declined, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  extensively  mani- 
fested a  restless  nets  under  wholesome  laws,  an 
indisposition  to  submit  to  the  necessary  restraints 
of  good  government.  Party  spirit  is  virulent 
and  violent,  and  character,  especially  the  charac- 
ters of  public  men  are  assailed  through  the  pub- 
lic press,  with  abuse  and  defamation,  often  in 
wanton  contempt  of  truth  and  justice. 

Brethren,  have  I  used  too  strong  language  ? — 
Is  it  not  sustained  by  fact?  Might  I  not  pre- 
sent a  dreadful  array  of  ttatittict,  proving  it  to 
be  true  ?     Might  I  not  quote  from  the  public 
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prc«s,  pt»it8je«,  w^icH,  If  ihey  are  to  bd  relied 
Vpon  and  taken  as  anthoiity,  woulu'  proTe  al- 
most tU  the  dtstififl^aUlied  public  men  of  all  par- 
ties to  be,  T  had  almost  said,  fiends  inearnat^t 
men  devoid  of  principle  and  patriotism,  desU- 
tate  of  every  noble  and  generoos  qaallty,  aetaat- 
ed  solely  by  a  selfish,  reckless  and  ungodly  am- 
bition, and  more  worthy,  according  to  ihe  light 
in  which  they  are  held  up  to  the  pohlio  view,  of 
the  penitentiary,  than  of  office  and  honor. 

M  ight  1  not  present  a  list  of  mnrders,  saieides, 
robberies,  arsons,  rapes,  burglaries,  forgeries 
and  swindlings,  committed  er  brought  to  li|cht 
within  the  last  few  years,  nay  within  the  last 
few  months,  and  committed  \oo  by  and  among 
all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  ignor- 
ant and  educated,  a  list  whose  aggregated'amount 
would  startle  the  most  insensible,  and  dispose 
one  to  believe  that  the  community  was  rotten 
and  corrupt  to  its  very  core.  But  I  forbear ;  my 
heart  sickened  and  almost  fainted  within  me,  as 
I  looked  over  a  list  of  the  kind,  1  met  with  a  few 
days  since  in  one  ot  the  poblic  prints. 

And  what  is  yet  more  humiliating,  and  indica- 
tive of  our  danger,  is,  that  the  public  mind  d'^es 
•ot  see:*i  to  be  much  aroused  or  alarmed.  £v«ry 
day  almost,  teems  with  the  intelligence  of  some 
feaiful  crime  committed,  with  the  developement 
of  somebtse  and  utterly  dishonest  transaction, 
in  private  enterprise,  or  planned  and  perpetrated 
under  the  shield  and  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  some  public  institution,  and  ^et  the  people 
sit  comparatively  quiet,  as  if  these  things  were 
to  be  expected, and  were  ordinary  aflfdirs.  There 
is  not  that  lightning  flash  of  righteous  in- 
dignation, which  should  break  from  the  hearts 
of  a  pure,  people  to  wittier  and  rebuke  the  un- 
godly, who  have  pro\ed  faithless  to  their  duty 
and  their  trusts.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at 
the  first  great  stage  in  a  downward  progress, 
and  the  precurror  of  ruin,  viz :  insensibility  to 
outraire  and  wrong  committed  against  the  majes- 
ty of  virtue,  and  the  security  of  property  and 
life.  ^ 

God  grant,  that  his  goodness  in  calling  us  to 
thought  and  refleation  by  laying  t>are  his  arm 
to  smite  the  head  of  the  nation,  may  not  fall  up- 
on hardened  and  impenitent  hearts.  May  his 
rebuke  be  felt  in  the  national  councils,  to  thede- 
•trnotion  of  rancor  and  msline,  and  selfish  ends, 
•nd  party  strifes,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
p  oblic  good  and  the  higher  interests  ot  the  coun- 
try.    May  it  be  felt  in  the  markets  and  in  the 


exchange,  and  in  all  the  transaetioni  of  bast^ 
nest,  to  the  extinction  of  fraud  and  diehonesty, 
and  an  unholy  thirst  tor  gain,  and  to  the  in- 
crease  of  integrity,  fairness,  unsall'ied  honor, 
and  a  calmness  and  moderation  in  the  pursuit 
of  rtchee.  May  it  be  felt  in  the  fiamily  circle 
and  in  social  intercourse  to  the  eoppreaslou  of 
pride  and  luxury  and  show  and  outward  aeem- 
tng,  and  the  cultivation  of  sinoerity  and  aim- 
pticity,  and  love  unfeigned.  M&y  it  be  telt  in 
each  and  all  our  hearts  to  the  casting  down  of 
our  praud  imiginatio^),  the  reproof  of  oar  self- 
confilenoe,  the  reform  of  our  reckless  lives, 
leading  ui  all  to  sttnd  in  the  way  and  seek  and 
inquire  for  the  good  old  paths  in  which  our  Fa- 
thers walked,  and  walk  therein  cursives.  Oar 
Fathers,  of  earlier  and  later  generations,  were 
menofintegrity  and  piety.  These  two  viriussare 
the  great  security  of  individual  honor  and  success, 
are  the  bulwarks  of  national  prosperity  and  glory. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  to  imitate  men  so 
worthy  of  imitation  in  tb'ese  respects.  We  may 
lament  their  errors,  regret  their  prejudices,  pity 
their  infirmities  and  snile  at  their  weakness  in 
atlachini^  i<np3rtanod  to  m  itters, which  no w  seem 
to  us  trifling  and  insignihcant.  We  may  admit 
all  that  can  be  urged  against  the  gloom  and  se- 
verity of  their  characters,  against  the  strictness 
of  their  notions,  as  shutting  out  too  much  the 
innocent  and  refreshing  pleasures  of  lifi*,  and  en- 
forcing a  discipline  irksome',  cheerless,  op- 
pressive, against  the  illiberal  and  fiery  perrinae- 
ity  of  their  zeal,  violating  charity  and  peace. 
But  after  all  these  admissions,  which  are  but 
spots  upon  the  sun,  enough  remains  in  their 
stern  and  unbending  integrity,  their  lofty  and 
devoted  piefy,  to  constitute  them  some  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  world,  some  o(  the  no- 
blest specimens  of  human  nature  and  christian 
virtue  that  the  rourse  of  ages  hasprodaeed.  Let 
ns  imitate  them  in  these  things,  let  us  equal 
them  in  simplicity  of  life,  in  go6\y  sincerity,  in 
temperance,  in  huraillly,  in  patience,  in  an  un- 
faltering firmness  of  purpose  and  integrity  of 
soul,  in  an  unwavering  trust  and  a  devout  rev* 
erence  towards  God,  and  we  need  wish  for  no 
higher  glor)  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  country. 
\i%  institutions,  its  prosperity  and  its  peaoe,  are 
then  secure.  The  L'^rd  will  be  with  us,  even  as 
he  was  with  our  Fathers.  That  righteonsoese 
which  ezaheth  a  nation,  will  prevail  throughout 
our  borders.  Walking  m  the  old  paths  of  integ- 
rity and  piety  we  shall  find  Tssi  to  onr  sonla. 


The  Tnasure  Omvof, 
[From  HlaekwoocPa  MagiTine,  for  May.] 

THE  TREASURE  CONVOY. 

A  FASSAGE  IN    THE   EARLY  CAREER  OF  THE   IMPECINADO. 


Amongrst  the  T&rious  incidents  which  console 
the  priirnte  soldier  on  actire  service  for  treqaent 
bad  quarters  and  short  commona,  oue  of  the 
moat  agreeable  perhapa  in  his  eyea  ia,  the.occa* 
sional  chance  of  a  little  fair  plunder,  when  it 
can  be  obtained  without  too  great  a  oontrayen- 
tion  of  the  rulea  of  discipline.  Thus  the  aaok 
•f  a  town  may  be  reckoned  aa  a  aet-off  against  a 
month  or  twoofhalfrationaand  rainy  bivouaca; 
a  acore  of  gold  pieeea  found  in  the  girdle  of  a 
fallen  enemy,  would  help  to  efface  the  disagree- 
ble  recollection  of  a  proloitged  abaence  of  the 
wine-flaak,  and  consequent  ingurgitation  of 
spriog  water — a  beverage,  by  the  way,  to 
which  aoldiera  of  most  nationa  are  aingularly 
averae ;  whilst  a  few  daya*  free  quarters  in  the 
houae  of  some  snug  priest,  possessed  of  a  well- 
stored  cellar^  and  a  conple  of  good  looking 
bandmaideas,  might  be  conaidered  n<»  inade« 
quate  compenaation  for  the  weariness  of  forced 
marches,  and  frequently-recurring  picket  duty. 

Perhaps  few  armies  ever  availed  themselves 
more  unsparinffly  of  the  invader*a  privilege  of 
plunder  and  pillage,  than  those  that  Napoleon 
sent  into  Spain  during  the  peninsular  war. — 
Not  unfiequently ,  however,  the  soldiers  who  had 
enriched  themaelves  in  this  manner  were  either 
slain  or  taken  by  the  eaeogr,  or  else  compelled 
to  abandon  their  too  bulky  apoila,  in  order  to 
lighten  themselves  for  a  rapid  march,  or 
haaty  retreat.  In  the  latter  circumatancea, 
many  of  the  French  buried  their  treaauie  at  the 
foot  of  some  tree,  or  near  aome  huge  stone,  er 
other  landmark,  which  mi^ht  enable  them  ;to 
recover  their  prixe  at  a  taiute  period.  This 
was  eapecially  the  case  before  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria,so  disaatrous  to  the  French  arms;  and 
many  rich  dspoaits  were  on  that  occaaion  con- 
Rded  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Alaya.  The  scam- 
pering retreat  of  the  French  tewarda  Pampelu- 
na  and  their  own  frontiers,  of  course  prevented 
the  recovery  of  these  valuables ;  but  when  the 
•Terthrow  of  Napoleon  bad  restored  peace  te 
Europe,  moire  than  one  aunbumt  veteran  re- 
eiosajid  the  Pyreneea  in  the  novel  character  of 
a  treasure-seeker.  In  many  inatancea,  howev* 
•r»  the  aearch  was  fruitlesa ;  the  laodmarka  had 
been  removed  ;  the  plough  or  the  mountain  tor- 
f«nt  had  laid  bare  the  goMen  store,  which  had 
become  the  prize  of  the  passer-by.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  case;  and  the  Baaque  peas- 
ants witnessed  with  surprise  and  envy  the  dis- 
intaruient  of  treasurea,  cempriaiog  every  va- 
riety of  ornament  and  denomination  of  coin — 
from  the  weighty  gold  candlestick  snatched 
Irom  the  altar,  to  the  jewelled  ear-rings  and 
broehea  of  the  Caatilian  ladies ;  from  the  maa- 
tfive  onxa  to  the  dioiinutive  durUo^  thoae  charm* 
ing  little  miniaturea  of  Spanish  kings  which  re- 
place so  i^preeably  the  oumbroua  ailver  dollar. 

Whilst  the  French  rifled  indiscrimiBateiy  the 
church  and  the  palace,  the  sacrisiy  anil  the 
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boudoir,  the  Spaniards  did  not  allow  any  oppor* 
tunity  of  retaliation  to  escape.  They  kept  a 
sharp  look-out  for  the  convoys  of  money  and 
stores  which  were  constantly  arriving  from 
France  for  the  use  of  the  armies  under  Napo- 
leon'a  lientenanta;  and  woe  betide  the  luckless 
escort  which  was  encountered  by  a  body  of 
guerillas  sufficiently  numerous  to  attack  it  1 
Animated  by  the  double  hope  of  plunder  and 
revenge,  the  Spaniards  fought  like  devUa,  and 
when  once  all  resistance  was  overcome,  and 
the  coveted  treasure  in  their  power,  the  knife 
of  the  oord  apeedily  relieved  them  from  the  en- 
cumbrance of  priaoners.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  these  aorprises  were  of  fre* 
quent  occurrence ;  the  overweening  conceit  of 
the  Frei^oh  generala  and  misplaced  contempt 
for  the  irregmar  warfare  of  the  Spaniah  gueril* 
la  leaders,  inducing  them  to  send  very  feeble 
esoortsi  even  when  the  treasure  to  be  conveyed 
was  of  immense  amount.  Some  severe  lessons, 
however,  and  the  formidable  Increaae  of  the 
bands  of  vartona  daring  partiaana,  in  time  com- 
pelled them  to  greater  prudence ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  a  brigade,  or  even  a  divis- 
ion, was  frequently  sent  where,  three  or  four 
yeara  previously,  a  squadron  or  battalion  would 
have  been  deemed  more  than  sufficient.  The 
b*?C*^  waggons  and  stores  were  protected ; 
but  ter  the  troops  the  duty  became  most  haras- 
ring  and  severe. 

On  a  aunny  aflernoon  towards  the  commence- 
m»nt  of  the  peninsular  war,  a  man  was  seated 
on  a  reck  which  overlooks  the  high-road,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  at  Bahabon  ia 
Old  Castile.  The  dress  of  this  person  was  that 
of  the  ^eater  part  of  the  peaaaots  of  the  north- 
ern moiety  of  Span  at  the  period  referred  to. 
A  broad-leafed  felt  hat  overshadowed  a  set  of 
features,  which,  aUhongh  large  and  somewhat 
ooarae,  were  not  wanting  in  regularity,  and  the 
ezpreasion  of  whieh  was  one  of  Vast  energy  «nd 
audacity,  A  thick  black  muataehe  covered  the 
month, and  joined  a  pair  of  bushy  whiskers,  and 
a  well-grown  beard  ef  the  same  jetty  hue.  The 
sheepskin  jacket  which  hung  loosely  on  its 
wearer,  ezaggerated  his  herculean  proportions 
and  tremendous  breadth  of  shoulder,  which  were 
worthy  of  a  giant,  although  the  stature  of  this 
man  did  not  exceed  the  middle  height.  H  is 
hands  were  large  and  bony,  tanned  by  the  f^uii^ 
and  covered  with  a  skin  which,  for  hardnesa, 
might  have  rivalled  the  toughest  horn.  On  the 
ground  by  his  side  lay  a  long  single- barrelled 
gun;  whilst  the  leathern  belt  round  his  waiec 
was  well  lined  wifh  cartridges,  and  moreover  sup- 
ported one  of  those  large  sharp-fKnoted  knives, 
which  are  furnished  with  a  spring  to  prevent 
their  closing  when  used  as  a  poniard. 

The  elevated  crag  on  which  this  peraonage  had 
eatablisbed  himself,  commanded  a  view  for  a 
considerable  distimoe  along    the  high-road  to 
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Borgofl,  aod  itself  formed  part  of  a  doable  range 
of  rocks  and  precipices  hemming  in  the  road, 
which,  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  assumed  the 
character  of  a  narrow  defile.  For  upwards  •£ 
three  hoars,  the  vidette  had  been  straining  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
dastile.  From  his  pereh,  he  was  able  to  see  all 
that  passed  as  far  as  an  abrapt  turning  of  the 
road  at  nearly  a  league  off  in  the  direction  of 
Bargos,  but  it  wouM  hare  required  a  rery  dose 
obstrTation  to  have  discovered  him,  screened  as 
he  was  by  rugged  masses  of  rock,  whose  dark 
tints  assimilated  in  hue  with  the  sombre  colon 
of  his  habiliments.  No  one  worthy  of  partieu- 
lar  notice  had  passed  during  the  peiiod  of  his 
watch.  Occasionally  a  peasant  goaded  along 
his  two  lazy  oxen,  dragging  atter  them  one  S 
those  primitive-looking  carts  which  to  this  day 
are  in  general  use  in  Spain,  and  whose  solid 
wheels — circular  pieces  of  wood,  with  an  axle 
inserted  in  the  centre— proclaimed  by  their  loud 
eieakings  the  owner's  economy  of  grease,  which 
he  had  probably  preferred  putting  into  bis  soup 
to  wasting  on  his  waggon.  From  lime  to  time 
Jogged  past  some  village  priest,  bis  feet  conceal- 
ed in  the  huffe  wooden  stirrups,  or  r&ther  boxes, 
which  dangled  on  either  sMe  of  hie  ambling 
black  pony.  These  and  other  uninteresting 
parties  of  peasant  women  and  muleteers  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  sentry,  who,  at  the  day  declin- 
ed, and  the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  manl- 
fifsted  various  symptoms  of  impatienee,  and 
muttered  sundry  energetic  imprecations,  ad- 
dressed apparently  to  the  person  or  persons 
whose  delay  in  arriving  was  the  cause  ol  his 
vexation.  Suddenly,  however,  he  started  to 
his  feet,  and  bhading  his  eyes  with  bis  hand, 
gazed  steadfastly  at  the  turning  of  tbe  road.  A 
small  party  of  horsemec  appeared  at  a  walk, 
and  were  followed  by  a  train  of  covered  wag- 
gons, such  as  were  used  by  the  French  for  the 
transport  of  money  and  valuable  stores.  These 
vehicles  was  nearly  thirty  in  number,  and  their 
rear  was  brought  up  by  another  cavalry  picket, 
forming  with  the  advanced  guard  about  sixty 
troopers.  When  the  whole  had  turned  theangto 
of  the  road  which,  as  before  stated,  was  nearly 
a  league  from  the  defile,  the  Spaniard  caught  up 
his  gun,  and  bounding  from  rock  to  reck  witli 
the  agility  of  a  chamois,  soon  reached  a  deep- 
ravine  at  half  musket-shot  distance  from  his  for- 
mer post. 

Stretched  amidst  the  harebells  and  other  wild- 
flowers,  which  bordered  a  small  rivulet,  were 
between  thirty  and  forty  men,  most  of  whom 
bad  the  appearance  of  peasants,  although  some 
fisw  had  a  half  military  costume,  and  five  or  six 
wore  clothes  which  betokened  them  to  belong 
toa  rather  superior  Mass  than  the  majority  of 
their  companions.  They  were  all  armed,  either 
with  muskets, rifles,  or  es^opstas,  the  long  fowl- 
piefie  common  in  Sp  in,  and  which,  ttom  the  so- 
lidity of  its  construction,  is  perfectly  well  adapt- 
ed to  carry  ball.  Some  of  the  members  of  tms 
motley  assemblage  were  indulging  in  the  siesta, 
others  puffing  the  eternal  cigarito,  and  a  third 
portion  were  grouped  round  two  men  who  were 
gambling  for  petetms  with  a  dingy* looking  pack 


of  cards ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  new 
eomer,  sleepers,  smokers,  and  card  players 
crowded  around  him. 

*A  las  armas!  muekackog!'  cried  be,  *the 
prize  is  at  hand.  In  half  an  hour  the  gamachot 
will  enter  the  defile,  and  it  is  time  to  post  our- 
selves for  the  attack.' 

*  Vita  Martin  Biez  !  Viffa  d  Impednada  f  was 
the  reply,  and  seizing  their  arms,  the  party 
hastily  rollowed  the  iaring  adventurer,  who, 
then  in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  was 
destined  erelong  to  assume  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  most  intrepid  defenders  of  his  natal  soil. 

Meantime,  the  convoy  advanced  towards  tbe 
defile  at  a  steady  pace.  Their  halting  place  for 
the  night  was  Arauda,  from  which  town  they 
were  not  more  than  three  or  four  leagues  off. 
There  they  would  find  three  thousand  cavalry, 
and  other  troops,  under  the  command  of  Murat, 
and  there  a  poit  of  the  waggons  were  to  remain, 
whilst  the  others  would  be  forwarded  to  differ- 
ent eoTfB  d^armee^  farther  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
eoantry.  The  mules  which  dragged  tbe  carts 
•were  mounted  by  some  soldiers  or  the  waggon 
train,  and  the  escort,  commanded  by  a  lieuten- 
ant, was  composed  of  a  detachment  of  that  ^m 
body  of  dragoons  known  by  the  name  of  gat- 
iofinerie  Varmee.  There  were  also  several  com- 
missaries in  charge  of  the  stores,  the  chief  of 
whom  rode  in  front  with  the  officer  eommand- 
Ing,  whilst  the  others  were  distributed  along  the 
line,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
valuables  for  which  they  were  responsible. 

The  head  of  the  eohimn  had  passed  moie  than 
half  way  through  the  defile,  and  the  efiieer  of 
gendarmes  was  callinir  his  oompanton*s  atten- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  pass,  and  explainlag 
to  him  how  admirably  it  might  be  defended  by 
a  handful  of  resolute  men  againrt  an  army. 

■Neither  would  it  be  a  bad  place  for  a  surprise, 
added  he ;  'and  I  promise  you  I  should  not  sH 
quite  so  easily  in  ny  saddle  if  I  thought  theie 
were  any  of  those  canaille  of  guerillas  In  this 
partofthe  country;  *  but.  thank  Heaven!  the 
province  is  swept  clean  of  them  for  the  present, 
and' 

He  was  prevented  from  finishing  his  senteoee 
by  a  ponderous  fragment  of  rock,  which  moved 
by  some  invisible  power,  lumbered  down  the 
acclivitythat  flanked  the  road,  and  fhlhng  on 
the  unfortonate  Frenchman,  erushed  him  and 
his  horse  to  the  ground;  At  the  same  instant, 
a  volley  of  musketry  was  heard,  and  a  down 
dragoons  rolled  in  the  dust;  whilst  the  others, 
confused  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  ^ared 
about  them,  endeavoring,  but  in  vaiq,  to  dieeor- 
er  the  enemy  by  which  they  were  so  unexpeet- 
edly  assailed.  On  all  sides  srose  steep  and  rog^ 
ged  crags,  but  not  a  human  crt^ature  was  to  he 
seen.  Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  through  sense 
narrow  opening  In  the  rocks,  or  fVom  behind 
the  bushes  of  wild  rosemary,  which  grew  here 
and  there  in  the  fissures  of  the  preeipioes,  a 
glimpse  might  be  eaught  of  bronned  fierce-look- 
ing countenances,  whose  appttrition,  however, 
uas  so  momentary,  that  they  might  almost  have 
passed  tor  phantoms  conjured  up  by  the  imagi- 
nation, had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  exeonrkm 
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doh«  by  tke  mutkets  of  these  ambabbed  foes. 
Before  the  snoke  of  the  first  voile j  had  cleared 
ftway,  another  sacoeeded,  and  was  followed  by  a 
•eatteting  fife,  and  by  a  shower  of  heavy  stones. 
Scarce  a  shot  but  took  effect,  either  on  the  drag- 
oons or  on  their  herses ;  for  the  Spaniards,  al* 
though  for  the  most  part  young  and  irregolsr  sol- 
diers, were  veteran  hnntsrs  nsidtontraiandUiagj 
and,  as  such,  admirable  marksmen. 

Owing  to  the  windings  of  the  defile,  the  rear- 
guard, which  was  separated  ftom  the  van  by 
Uie  line  of  waggons  and  their  mnles,  was  not 
immediately  aware  oi  what  was  going  on  in 
front ;  and  when  a  serireant  rode  forwai^  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  the  firing,  he  found  the 
last  of  the  dragoons,  the  eommissaries,  and  the 
drivers,  falling  fast  under  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  guerillas,  to  which  it|  was  impossible  to 
knake  any  effectual  return.  The  road  was  so 
harrow,  that  it  would  have  been  impracticable 
for  the  wagons  to  turn,  even  had  there  been 
«ny  advantage  in  attempting  a  retreat;  but  be- 
ing half-way  thrbugh  the  defile,  tbey  would, 
either  in  advancing  or  retiring  had  equally  fkr 
to  go,  before  the  cavalry  could  arrive  at  ground 
on  which  it  might  have  been  possible  lor  them 
to  act.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  subU- 
tem  who  commaBded  the  rearguard,  left  a  fourth 
of  his  men  in  charge  of  the  horses,  and  dis- 
noutingthe  remainder,  led  them  hastily  for- 
ward, carbme  in  hand,  with  the  hope  oi  being 
able  to  get  at  the  enemy,  by  making  his  dra- 
gons act  as  light  Infantry.  Bat  he  was  only  has- 
tening his  doom,  and  that  of  his  gallant  little 
band,  which  bad  not  proceeded  fifty  yards  tow- 
ards the  head  of  the  column,  when,  from  a  sort 
of  monntain  gorge  on  the  right  of  the  road,  a 
dose  and  destmetive  vollej  was  poured  in 
amongst  them,  and  a  score  of  Spaniards  headed 
W^  the  Impeeinado,  rushed  furiously  on  the  sur- 
y^twm.    The  struggle  was  short,  for  the  dra- 

Sons,  entangled  amongst  the  carts  and  amongst 
e  bcNdies  of  their  dead  and  dying  companions, 
and  moreover  b»mg  encumbered  by  tneir  tieayy 
aiccoutrements  and  long  sabres,  were  no  match 
for  the  active  and  lightly  equipped  mountaineers 
whose  bayonets  and  knives  soon  terminated  the 
unequal  strife. 

The  evenig  was  closing  m  when  the  Impeei- 
nado and  his  litds  band  began  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  withdrawing  with  their  booty  from  the 
scene  of  the  skirmish  ws  have  described.  Near- 
ly a  hundred  French  soldiers  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  thirty-five  peasants,  whose  inferiority 
of  numbers,  arms,  and  disciplme,  had,  however, 
been  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage 
of  their  position,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
sround.  The  viotom,  alter  ascertaining  tha*  they 
had  left  no  living  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle, 
Ihstened  the  riderless  horses  behind  the  carts ; 
amd  urging  on  the  mules  with  whip  and  Toice, 
the  convoy  soon  emerged  from  the  defile,  pre- 
ceded by  the  Impeeinado  and  half-a-dozen  of  his 
•companions,  mounted  on  the  pick  of  the  cap- 
tured troopers.  They  kept  along  the  camino 
ree^  for  about  a  mile,  until  they  arrived  at  a 
crass  road,  into  which  they  struck  and,  af- 
t#r  an  hoar's  march,  found  Uiemselves  on  the 


borders  of  a  large  and  dreary  moor,  intersected 
by  the  continuation  of  the  track  they  bad  been 
fallowing,  but  which  they  now  deserted,  and, 
proceeding  a  short  dislance  to  the  left,  soon  ar- 
rived in  front  of  a  small  cluster  of  houses. — 
These  habitations,  although  spacious,  and,  like 
most  of  •  he  peasant's  dwellings  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Spain,  constructed  of  solid 
blocks  of  stone,  had  an  appearance  of  ex- 
treme poverty,  which  harmonised  well  with  the 
Wretehed  and  half-famished  looks  of  some  wo- 
men and  children  who  were  sitting  and  lying 
about  the  doors,  and  who  rose  in  consternation 
at  the  approach  of  the  cavalcade.  Their  alarm, 
howeter,  was  converted  into  rejoicings,  when 
they  saw  their  own  countrymen  instead  of  the 
dreaded  and  detested  Franeetes, 

The  party  halted  in  front  of  the  houses,  and 
the  Imoecinado,  alighting  from  his  horse,  open- 
ed Qob  of  the  bsggage-carts,  and  lifted  out  tne 
first  thing  which  came  under  his  hand.    It  was 
a  wooden  box,  which,  although  not  large,  was 
so  weighty  that  it  required  a  considerable  exer- 
tion of  strength  to  raise  it,  and  with  an  oath  he 
dashed  it  en  the  rocky  soil.    The  fastenings  of 
the  chest  broke  with  the  violence  of  the  fall, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  coin  rolled   in  all  di- 
rections.   The  ground  was  strewed  with  single 
and  double  louis-d'ots  and  napoleons,  and  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  all  this  wealth  lifted  up 
their  hands  and  eyes  in  astonishmeot  at  the  sight 
of  riches  greater  than  their  wildest  dreams  could 
ever  have  pictured  to  them.    A  general  inves- 
tigation ensued,  and  the  carts  were  found  to  be 
great  part  laden  with  specie  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  French  armies,  but  was  now  likely  to  re- 
ceive a  very  different  destination.    There  were 
also  numerous  trunks  and  packages  addressed 
to  officers  of  rank,  and    containing  uniforms, 
epaulets,  and  other  articles  of  equipment.  These 
passed  in  reriew  by  the  guerillas,  who  appeared 
to  experience  at  the  sight  of  all  this  military 
finery  the  sort  of  halt  contemptuous  admiration 
natural  to  men  to  Wh6m  luiurv  was  unknown  , 
and  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  satisfy  th/^jr 
wants  by  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  mefioji^ 
An  observer  would  have  been  diverted  at  seeing 
these  hardy  mountaineers  putting  on  embroider- 
ed pouch-l!elts  over  their  coarse  brown  jn.cket8» 
and  momentarily  replacing  their  greasy  sombre* 
ros  and  colored  woollen  caps  by  the  cacked  hats 
and  plumes  which  had  been    forwfvrded    from 
Paris  for  the  use  of  the  French  generals  and 
their  aides-de-camp. 

Whilst  his  men  were  thus  occupied,  the  Im- 
peeinado consulted  with  two  or  three  of  those  in 
whose  judgment  he  had  the  most  confidence,  as 
to  the  course  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  booty  ; 
for  the  French,  at  the  period  we  are  ipeaking  of, 
overran  Castile  in  every  direction ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  daring  exploit  of  the  guerillas  became 
known,  strong  detachments  would  inevitably  be 
sent  in  their  pursuit,  and  measures  taken  to  hem 
them  in  on  all  sides,  and  prevent  their  ultimata 
escape,  or  their  Junction  with  any  large  body  of 
Spanish  troops.  The  mostfpasible  plan  appear- 
ed to  be  te  strike  across  the  moor,  and  by  means 
of  by-r^ads  well  known  to  the  Impeciuado,  to 
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gain  one  of  the  sierras,  or  moimtain  ridges,  which 
abound  in  Old  Castile.  There  they  would  find 
caves  and  hiding-places  in  which  the  treasure 
could  be  placed,  until  an  increase  of  force  might 
enable  their  chief  to  brave  the  French  more 
openly  than  he  could  pretend  to  do  with  the 
handntl  of  men  he  now  commanded,  and  which 
was  merely  intended  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  organization  of  a  large  and  effective  guerilla 
corps. 

The  horses  and  mules,  however,  had  been 
marching  siure  morning,  and  appeared  too  much 
fatigued  for  it  to  be  prudent  to  commence  the 
projected  march  immediately.  Afler  traversing 
the  moor,  the  roads  were  bad,  especially  for  the 
carts,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
to  risk  an  accident  in  those  narrow  and  dilEcult 
mountain  passes,  where  the  falling  of  a  mule,  or 
the  overturning  of  one  of  the  waggons,  might 
compromise  the  safety  of  the  whole  party  by  the 
delay  it  would  occasion.  Besides  this,  there 
appeared  no  necessity  for  sueh  immediate  hurry. 
The  nearest  garrison  was  at  three  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  the  skirmish,  and  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  the  news  of  the  surprise 
of  the  convoy  would  reach  it  before  the  next 
morning  ;  so  that  it  would  be  mid-day  before  the 
French  froops  could  discover  the  track  of  the 
guerillas.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 


da.  The  remainder  of  the  jonrnty  kit  rid«r  pre* 
vailed  oh  him  to  perform  at  a  more  deliberaWi 
pace ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  hastened  to  report  to 
the  general  commanding,  the  attack  of  tke  eon- 
voy,  and  the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  ezpoe* 
ed.  His  fears  and  his  imaginatioo,  however, 
caused  him  to  convert  the  little  baad  of  gueril- 
las, whom  he  had  not  even  seen,  into  a  fbrmtda* 
ble  and  numerous  body  of  Spanish  troops  *,  and 
the  French  general,  although  he  had  no  previ- 
ous intimation  of  the  possible  vicinity  ef  suck 
an  ftrmv,  deemed  it  only  prudent  to  proceed 
himself^  with  a  large  force  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  and  if  possible,  to  recapture  the  Urge 
sum  of  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  Xhu  tie 
latter  had  obtained  possession.  He  set  out, 
therefore,  with  half-a-dozen  squadrooe  cf  light 
cavalry,  leaving  the  in&ntry  to  follow,  and  tak- 
ing with  him,  as  a  guide,  the  onfortonate  coia- 
missary,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  repagnaa- 
cy  manifested  by  that  gentleman  for  the  plea- 
sures of  a  night  march. 

The  Impecinado,  having  completed  all  hia  ar- 
rangements, entered  one  of  the  houses,  and 
threw  himself  on  a  bed,  in  an  upper  room,  in 
order  to  take  a  little  repoee  before  starting  oa 
his  early  march.  He  was  soon  buried  in  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  was  awakened  an  boor  or 
two  later  by  the  report  of  fire-arms  outside  the 


resolved  to  remain  where  they  were  a  p^rt  of    house.      Springing  from  the  coarse   mattreaa. 


the  night,  and  to  resume  their  march  at  two  or 
three  in  the  morning.  Orders  were  given  to 
unharness,  and  the  mules  sad  horses  were  plac- 
ed in  the  stables  and  outhouses  of  the  hamlet, 
and  amply  provided  with  straw  and  barley. — 
The  Impecinado  superintended  these  arrange- 
ments, caused  the  broken  money-ohest  to  be 
fastened  up  again,  and  placed  in  the  cart,  and 
had  a  guard  mounted  over  the  waggons  to  pro- 
tect them  from  pillage.  He  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  post  advanced  sentries,  considering  it 
impossible  that  any  pursuit  should  be  directed 
against  him  before  the  following  day 


stufied  with  dried  maize  leaves,  which  forms  the 
bed  ef  most  Spanish  peasants,  he  rushed  to  ihe 
window,  and  looking  out,  beheld  a  sight  calcu- 
lated to  unnerve  and  reduce  to  despair  any  man 
of  less  courage  than  Juan  Martin  I>iex.  Two 
squadrons  of  French  hussars  were  hastily  sur- 
roondiog  the  houses,  whilst,  from  the  direction 
of  the  lane  which  led  from  the  moor  to  the  high- 
road, and  which  the  Impecinado  and  his  band 
had  followed  after  the  capture  of  the  convoy,  a 
long  line  of  cavarly  were  advancing  at  a  kand- 
galiop,  and  as  they  arrived  were  dirawn  up  by 
their  officers  at  about  a  hundred  yards  in  front 


He  would,  perhaps,  have  felt  less  confident  of    of  the  hamlet.    The  waggons  were  already  in 


his  safety,  had  he  been  aware  of  a  circumstance 
which  had  escaped  his  notice,  and  that  of  every 
individual  of  his  band. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on  the 
coiiV^ojf  the  horse  mounted  by  the  French  com- 


possession  of  the  French,  who  had  cut  down  the 
men  appointed  to  guard  them.  Not  anticipating 
any  greater  danger  than  some  petty  attempt  at 
pilfering  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  nouses,  tbey 
bad  kept  too  negligent  a  wiUch,  and  bad  barely 


missaiT  had  been  startled  by  the  fall  ef  the  mass    had  time  to  fire  the  shots  which  warned  the  Im- 


of  rock  which  crushed  the  officer  of  gendarmes, 
and  being  a  somewhat  spirited  animal,  com- 
menced a  aeries  of  capers  productive  of  exces- 
sive discomfort  to  his  rider,  a  little  fat  man,  pos- 
sessed of  a  most  rotund  and  commissary-like 


pecinado  of  his  danger,  before  they  were  sabred 
by  the  hostile  cavalry. 

In  front  of  the  compact  column  of  troops 
which  was  rapidly  forming,  and  mounted  an  a 
richly  caparisoned  charger,appeared  the  French 


paunch,  aud  of  a  pair  of  short  bulbous-looking  general  surrounded  by  his  staff.  He  waa  a 
legs,  which  experienced  no  small  difficulty  in  young  man,  whose  dark  countenance,  if  not  re- 
adhering  to  the  aides  of  the  restive  bucepbalus.  gularly  handsome,  had  a  frank  and  pleaatng  ex- 
The  curvets  and  prancing  of  the  horse  probably  pression,  and  whose  well-turned  limbs  and  sol- 
saved  the  life  of  the  horseman,  bv  causing  him  dierly  bearing,  showed  off  to  advantage  a  splen- 
to  present  an  unsteady  mark  to  the  well  aimed  did  hussar's  uniform  covered  with  lace  and  eoa- 
buUets  of  the  guerillas.  At  length,  divided  be-  broidery.  A  profiasion  of  long  curling  hair  es- 
tween  the  fear  of  being  shot  and  that  of  being  caped  from  under  his  shako ;  a  curred  Damas- 
thrown,  the  unfortunate  little  gentleman  gave  cus  scimitar,  with  a  jewelled  hilt,  bong  by  his 
up  the  contest  with  his  steed,  who  took  the  bit  side ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  goid- 
between  his  teeth  and  set  off  at  full  *peed,  w  hich  mounted  riding-whip,  with  which  he  impatient- 
he  did  not  slacken  until  he  had  accomplished  ly  tapped  his  morocoo  boot,  whilst  givioF  some 
nearly  half  the  distance  from  the  defile  to  Aran-  directions  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,     in  this 
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elefsat  fnUitaheyXht  Impccixitdo,  i^boha^ance 
before  kad  an  opportunity  ofste'wg  him,  immed- 
iately recognized  Murat,  the  huaaar  par  txcel- 
lenet^  the  greateat  dandy  and  moat  daahing  oay&l- 
ry-officer  of  Bonaparte 'a  armiea. 

It  required  but  a  single  glance  of  the  gueril- 
]a*8  quick  eye  to  take  in  all  theae  details  The 
moon,  which  waa  nearly  at  the  full,  threw  a 
atrong  light  over  the  moor,  and  over  the  military 
array  just  described.  By  the  order  of  Murat,  a 
party  of  cavalry  diamounted,  and  commenced 
the  search  ot  the  bouses.  Already  the  Impecina- 
do  heard  their  footsteps  on  the  ataircaae  leading 
to  his  roouj.  It  was  no  time  for  hesitation  or 
wavering;  he  opened  the  window,  and  stepped 
out  upon  the  rudely  constructed  halcony,  which 
waa  thrown  into  d«ep  ahade  by  the  wall  of  the 
house  and  the  projecting  roof  above.  Under- 
neath the  window,  several  huasara  were  walking 
their  horses  up  and  down  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  enemy,  whom  their  comrades  hud  gone 
in  quest  of.  The  balcony  was  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  Impecinado  suspended 
himself  for  an  instant  by  his  bands  to  the  wooden 
balustrade,  and  then  letting  go  his  hold,  dropped 
on  his  feet  on  the  near  sideot  one  of  the  sentries. 
Sefore  the  astonished  soldier  had  time  to  turn 
his  head,  he  was  thrown  under  his  horae's  belly, 
auid  the  Impecinado^  bonnding  lightly  into  the 
■addle,  dashed  paat  the  French  general  and  his 
staff,  and  galloped  at  fall  speed  across  the  moor, 
in  the  direction  of  the  road  leading  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  action  had  been  s'*  sudden,  that  the  Span- 
iard got  a  tolerable  Bt<«rt  before  any  one  thought 
of  following  him.  Soon,  however,  a  acore  of 
dragoons  spurred  their  horses  in  pursuit  y  and 
then  commenced  that  most  animating  and  ezcit- 
iB^  of  all  chases,  a  man  hunt.  In  the  broad 
light  of  the  moon,  every  movement  of  the  fugi- 
tive and  of  his  pursuers  was  visible  to  the  French 
troops.  In  front  rode  the  Impecinado,  bare- 
headed, hia  long  black  elf-locks  floating  in  the 
breeze,  urging  on  his  horse  by  an  unsparing  ap- 
plication of  the  thong  fastened  to  the  end  of  his 
dragoon  bridle.  At  various  distancea  behind 
him  came  his  purauej-s,  two  only  of  whom  aeem- 
ed  to  have  a  good  chance  of  overtakine  him. — 
Arrived  about  midway  across  'he  p.ain,  one  of 
the  latter  found  himself  within  teii  yards  of  the 
ffuerilla,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  holster, 
ne  took  aim  and  fired.  He  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  have  saved  his  cartridge,  for  the  ball  whis- 
tled ovei  the  head  of  the  Impecinado,  merely 
serving  to  remind  him  that  he  also  would  pro- 
bably find  a  pistol  in  the  holsters  of  the  horse 
he  bestrode.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture. — 
Rising  in  his  stirrops,  he  turned  his  body  half 
round  in  the  saddle.  His  enemy  was  only  a 
couple  of  horses'  length  from  him.  A  report 
was  heard,  and  the  hussar  fell  from  his  charger; 
the  well  trained  animal  immediately  halting  by 
the  side  of  his  wounded  master. 

The  Impecinado  now  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
escape.  As  good-luck  would  have  it,  the  horse 
of  which  he  bad  possessed  himself  in  so  daring 
a  manner*  was  one  of  the  fleetest  of  the  squad- 
ron to  which  it  belonged.    The  guerilla  was 


thus  enabled  to  keep  far  ahead  of  his  pursuers, 
wiih.the  exeeption  of  one,  a  nen-commisaioned 
officer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  momen* 
tary  slackening  of  speed,  when  the  Impecinado 
fired  his  pistol,  to  diminish  the  disUnce  between 
himself  and  the  fugitive     The  moor,  kowever, 
was  DOW  crossed,  and  Martin  Diez  entered  a 
narrow  road,  kia  horse's  shoes  striking  fire  as  he 
rattled  over  the   loose  flints  which  paved  tlie 
ground.    The  path  was  overhung  by  the  twisted 
rimbs  of  wild  apple  and  plum  trees,  and  he  had 
to  bow  bis  head  on  his  charger's  neck  to  avoid 
reoeiving  aevere   blows  from    the    projecting 
branches.     He  had  hoped  that  when  he  lei\  the 
open  ground  the  pursuit  would  cease,  but  in  this 
he  was  mistaken.     He  still  heard  behind  him 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the  hard  breathing  of  a 
horse,  which  every  moment  brought  nearer  and 
nearer.     He  now  saw  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  eseape  without  a  struggle  Irom  his  relent- 
less pursuer,  and  he  iramedi«tely  devised  a  pUn 
for  neutralzing  the  superiority  which  the  wea- 
pons of  the  dragoon  nould   give  him  over  an 
unarmed  antagonist.    Arrived  at  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  road  he  kad  no  sooner  passed  it  than  he 
faced  his  horse  about,  and  the  Frenchman  com- 
ing c  p  at  the  aame  inatant,  fell  aa  it  were  into 
his  adveraary's  arms,  without  being  able  to  make 
nse  of  the  sabre  which  he   braiuliohed  in  his 
hand.    The  dragoon  was  a  powerful  man,  full 
SIX  feet  high,  one  of  those  red-mustached,  fair- 
haired  Alsatians  who  abound  in  the  ranks  el  the 
French  army,  and  make  such  excellent  soldiers, 
uniting  the  phlegm  and  steady  coolness  of  the 
German   with  the  headlong  courage  of  their 
more  vivacious  countrvmen.    He  grappled  re- 
solutely with  his  'be;  but  his  strength,  had  it 
been  twice  as  great,  was  useless,  when  opposed 
to  the  iron  muscles  and  vice-like  grasp  of  the 
Spaniard.    They  both  rolled  from  their  horses 
to  the  ground,  and,  in  falling,  the  Impecinado 
caught  his  opponent's  cheek  in  his  teeth,  and 
pinned  him  with  the  gripe  of  a  bulldog.    Then, 
when  his  foe  was  writhing  with  the  acuteness 
of  the  pain,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself,  and  to  pick  up  the  aword  whieh  had  es- 
caped from  his  hand  in  the  struggle,  he  sudden- 
ly let  go  his  held,  and  raising  his  foot,  gave  one 
stamp  on  the  proBtr<*te  body  of  the  unhappy 
Frenchman     The  liorn  of  a  Murcian  bull  would 
hardly  have  eauaed  a  more  ghastly   or  fatal 
wound.    The  bowels  of  the  poor  wretch  burst 
from  his  side,  his  eyes  roHsd  till  their  whites 
only  were  visible^  and,  as  with  a  eoavuisive 
movement  he  turned  round  upon  his  face,  a 
stream  of  bI'>od  gushed  from  bis  mouth,  and 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  a  streamlet  which 
rippled  by  the  spot  where  this  frightful  oontest 
had  taken  place. 

Three  minutes  later,  a  party  of  hussars  pulled 
up  their  panting  animals  by  the  side  of  their  ex- 
piring comrade.  The  death-rattle  was  in  his 
throat,  and  in  the  distance  might  be  heard  the 
sounds  of  a  horse's  feet  cantering  towards  the 
mountains. 

The  French  troops  returned  to  Aranda,  whilst 
the  Impecinado,  noways  daunted  by  the  disas- 
trous issue  of  his  first  enterprise,  soon  re-ap- 
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peared  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  more  iia* 
lueroas  band,  and  by  many  a  soooeasful  foray 
and  gallant  doed  revenged  tlie  deaths  of  bis  first 


adherents  alain  by  the  Fiench,  ift  tel 
the  mawacfe  of  the  escort. 


)talialk»ibr 


A   FRENCH   TRAGEDY. 


Among  the  books  sent  to  ns  by  oar  London 
agent,  and  reeeived  by  the  Caledonia,  is  the 
^Memoirs  of  M.  Fleury^*  edlud  by  Theodore 
Hook,  from  which  we  make  several  extracts  for 
this  paper.  M .  Flenry  wat  a  French  oomedian 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  oentnry.  He  played 
before  Voltaiie  in  his  boyhood  at  Ferney,  and  in 
hia  old  age  visited  the  Spanish  princes  at  Valen- 
oay,  an  estate  belonging  to  M.  Talleyrand,  where 
they  were  ceofioed  by  Napoleon.  His  career 
therefore,  carried  him  through  the  entire  sweep 
of  the  revelation  into  the  days  of  the  Empire. — 
The  volames  before  us  andertake  to  describe  all 
ibis  i  n  the  form  of  an  auto^biography .  We  have 
no  means  whatever  of  asoertaining  whether  they 
are  authentic.  All  we  can  say  about  them  is» 
that  they  are  singularly  entertaining,  that  they 
are  written  with  consommate  skill,  and  that  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  detail  of  theatrical  ex- 
periences, they  embrace  the  wider  stage  of  the 
poliiical  world.  Bf.  Ffeury  puts  us,  as  it  were. 
Into  the  proscenium-box,  and  presents  us  with  a 
succession  of  tahleaux^  in  which  he  represents 
the  history  of  his  own  times,  chequered  and  re- 
lieved by  as  great  a  variety  of  person  %1  recolleo- 
tloos  as  he  can  gather  up. 

The  following  story  illustrates  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  the  period.  The  profession  of 
the  actor  we  need  net  remind  the  reader,  was 
ever  held  in  horror  by  the  church.  A  young 
performer  named  Prosper  D'Emery,  but  whose 
real  name  was  DUssieux,  iSsll  in  love  with  a  mer- 
chant's daughter,  and,  renouncing  the  stage, 
contrived  to  get  himself  into  favor  with  the  la- 
dy's family,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  his  former 
occupation.  The  sequel  is  a  strange  commen- 
tary ou  the  bigotry  of  the  times. 

The  clerk,  who  had  been  engaged  on  CrUssors 
departure  for  Bordeaux,  was  now  dismissed, and 
superseded  by  one  who  was  beloved  by  M.  and 
Madame  Crussol  as  their  son,  and  by  Marianne 
regarded  as  her  future  husband.  This  was  no 
other  than  d'Ussieux.  He  had  renounced  the 
profession  ef  the  sUge,  which  would  have  been 
■an  insuperable  bar  to  his  union  with  the  object 
«f  his  Sections.    At  that  time  the  nobility,  and 


liberal-minded  persons  in  all  clases  of  so^st^^ 
loved  the  drama,  and  patronited  and  treaied  ac- 
tors with  respect;  yet  old  prejudices  existed  is 
full  force  among  the  commercial  and  trading 
classes,  especially  in  Touloose,  where  the  thea- 
tre was  regarded  as  a  school  of  philosophy  snd 
perdition. 

To  persons  of  this  mode  of  thinking,  no  play 
could  possibly  be  more  hateful  than  the  IftiMS 
ojf  Malahar;  and  the  Toulonsiau  clers^  set  ev- 
ery spring  in  motion  to  prevent  its  penormanee. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  potent  oppositioo  the 
play  was  actually  in  preparation ;  bat  the  ab- 
sence of  the  actor  who  was  to  give  effect  to  the 
tharacterof  the  young  Brahmin,  did  more  thaa 
all  the  efforts  of  the  priests ;  it  prevented  tht 
play  beinff  brought  out. 

Meanwhile  the  day  fixed  for  the  anion  of  Ma- 
rianne and  d'Ussieux  arrived.  The  betrothed 
lovers  were  at  the  altar,  the  aged  parents  of  ths 
bride  ^ated    on  their  children,  and  intrardly 

}»rayed  for  their  happiness.  The  priest  was  per- 
erming'the  ceremony,  and  was  on  the  point  sf 
uttering  that  interrogation  that  binds  the  married 
pair  forever.  Suddenly  a  man,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  astembled  group  of  spectators,  ad- 
vanced to  the  balustrade  in  front  of  the  ahar.— 
Tbis  was  the  clerk  who  had  been  dismissed  by 
Crussol,  and  who  was  superseded  by  d*Ussieax. 
The  priest,  indignant  at  this  interruption,  was 
about  to  order  the  intruder  to  quit  the  chareh, 
when  the  man  handed  him  an  open  biUei.  The 
priest  took  it,  and  as  he  perused  the  writing  his 
brow  lowered  and  his  color  rose.  Then  raising 
his  voice,  he  thus  addressed  the  bridegroom : 

*Tour  name  is  not  Prosper  d'Ussienx,  bat 
Prosper  d*Emmery. 

•My  name  is  Prosuer  d'Ussieux,'  replied  the 
young  man  in  a  tremulous  voice,  taken  by  snr- 
prise  by  this  unexpected  address. 

*Swear,  1  command  you,  before  God  and  his 
minister,  that  your  name  is  notd'Emmery  !* 

*My  name  is  Prosper  d'Ussieux ;  and  I  swear 
before  Qod  and  his  minister  to  be  faithful  te  Ma- 
rianne, and  to  devote  my  whole  life  to  her  bap- 
piness.' 

*The  happiness  of  a  Christian  woman  eannot 
be  entrusted  to  your  hands,'  rejoined  the  priest. 
*See,  imprudent  parents,*  continued  he,  handing 
the  billet  to  Crussol  and  his  wife, — *  would  yon 
give  your  daughter  to  an  actor''* 

An  exclamation  of  horror  resounded  through 
the  church,  and  everv  one  indignantly  repeated 
the  words  *an  actor ! 

*An  actor !  Yes,  my  brethren,  an  actor  !^ 
And  this  man  has  dared  to  approach  the  h<^y 
altar  for  the  purpose  of  profaning  it !  A  child 
of  perdition,  on  whose  head  1  was  about  to  prp. 
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Boaoee  a  benediction ;  but  on  whom  1  now  in- 
voke an  anathema !— And  joa,'  said  he,  torning 
to  Marianne,  who  gazed  at  him  wilh  a  look  of 
•tupor — 'my  anathema  be  on  yoor  head,  if  yon 

banish  not  all  thouffht  of  this  impious  anion.' 

Then  addretaing  d  Usaieux  with  vehemence, — 
*Qoit  the  church  !'  said  he  i^'Be^one,  this  in- 
•tant.  Make  way  for  him,'  added  he,  address- 
ing the  people.  *No  longer  let  him  stilly  this 
•acred  place  with  his  presence !' 

This  command  was  easily  obeyed,  for  d'Us- 
■ieuz  had  fallen  senseless  on  the  ground,  as  if 
struck  by  a  thu  iderbolt.  It  seemed  to  be  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  living  or  dead.  Some  men 
among  the  crowd  raised  him  up,  and  conveyed 
him  to  a  neighboring  honse,  in  which  actors 
were  in  the  habit  of  lodging. 

Marianne  evinced  more  fortitude  than  d'Us- 
aieuz.  Not  a  word  escaped  her  lips — not  a  tear 
fell  from  her  eyes.  She  had  raised  her  father, 
who  had  sunk  down  upon  his/»fte-2>teit,  and  she 
•flfeied  him  her  srm,  whilst  Madame  Crussol 
leaned  on  ihat  of  a  friend.  D'Ussieux  was  car- 
ried out  at  the  door  on  one  side  of  the  church, 
and  Cruseol  and  his  family  went  out  at  the  eth- 
er.  It  seemf  d  a§  though  the  anathema  ef  the 
priest  was  henceforth  to  olJiteiafe  all  recollec- 
tion of  d'Usiieaz  from  the  heart  of  his  bride.— 
AAer  quitting  the  church,  A^iarianne  cast  a 
glance  — a  single  glance,  towards  the  house 
whither  the  apparentiv  dying  man  had  been  con- 
veyed, but  no  trace  of  regret  was  discernible  in 
*  her  eonnteuance.  Thus,  in  spite  of  lenaticism, 
more  than  one  feeling  heart  pitied  the  actor  and 
oensnred  the  pious  bride. 

D'UssicoE  received  all  possible  attentions 
from  the  manager  of  the  Toulouse  theatre,  and 
several  actors  who  happened  to  be  lodging  in 
the  house.  On  iieoovenng  from  the  state  of  stu- 
por into  which  the  shock  had  thrown  him,  de- 
•pair  took  posseasion  of  him,  and  he  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  himself.  But  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  indifference  evinced  towards  him  by  those 
who  were  to  become  his  parenU,  and  by  the 
woman  whom  he  had  regarded  as  his  wife,  he 
made  an  effort  to  snmmon  resolution  to  bear  his 
misfortune.  Something  like  a  feeling  of  ven- 
geance even  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  felt  a  de- 
•ire  to  live  were  it  onlv  to  gratify  thatfeeling^. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  was  pacing 
up  and  down  bis  chamber  in  a  most  painful  state 
€#  agitation,  when  he  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  his 
4oor,  accompanied  by  some  words  uttered  by  a 
voice  which  he  thought  ho  recognised.  He 
•tarted,  and  his  heart  beat  violently.    Another 


tap  was  given  at  the  door ;  he  opened  it,  and 
beheld  his  bride ! 

•Marianne!  My  wife!'  he  exclaimed,  clasp- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  whilst  a  ray  of  joy  animated 
his  almost  broken  heart. 

■Hush  !'  seid  Marianne,  placing  her  finger  on 
his  lip.  »Cloie  the  door.'  D'Ussieux  obeyed. 
*Look!'  Ciotinued  Marianne,  throwing  open  her 
cloak,  and  showing  the  wedding  garments  which 
ahe  wore  when  at  church  in  the  morning. 

D'Ussieux  could  not  believe  his  eyes.  He 
thought  that  what  he  beheld  was  a  dream. 

*]t  is  I!'  said  Marianne  \  *it  is  I !  This  is  our 
nuptial  day !  I  am  your  wife,  and  no  power  can 
part  ua.  Heaven  ha»  heard  our  tows,  and  1  am 
t^urs  forever !  My  parents  love  you,  Prosper; 
but  they  fear  the  priest's  anathema.  1  fear  the 
anathema  of  Heaven,  if  1  desert  my  husband. 
Therefore  have  I  come  to  you.' 

D  Ussieux  embraced  her  in  a  transport  of  joy 
and  affection.  He  could  not  find  words  to  ex- 
press his  hsppiness. 

*Come,'  said  Marianne,  *let  ns  sit  down  to  enr 
nuptial  banquet.  At  every  wedding  there  must 
be  a  feast.' 

She  had  brought  in  her  hand  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions, which  she  spread  upon  s  table.  D'Us- 
sieux  gased  at  her,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  h*m 
that  possibly  grief  had  turned  her  brain.  But 
no,  her  countenaoce  was  placid  and  serene,  snd 
her  eyes  still  beamed  with  their  wonted  gentle- 
ness of  expression.  He  reflected  that  possibly 
be  was  himself  under  some  visionary  delusion. 
But  no  ;  he  felt  that  the  feverish  delirium  which 
had,  during  the  day,  agitated  him,  wss  now 
assuaged)  that  he  was  collected  and  self-pos- 
sessed, and  that  the  supposed  vision  wss  reality. 
The  bridal  feast  was  spread,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sat  down  to  table.  Marianne  prera- 
ed  o'Ussieux  to  eat,  snd  smilioglv  offered  to 
pledge  him  m  a  glass  of  wine.  He  poured  It 
out,  and  they  both  drank.  Jn  a  few  moments  a 
feeling  of  stupor  began  to  overpower  them. 
*6ive  me  my  wedding  ring,'  said  Marianne. 
D'Ussieux  drew  from  his  pocket  the  ring 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
morning,  and  which,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of 
frenzy,  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  breaking. — 
Marianne  placed  it  on  her  finger,  and  sinking 
back  in  her  chair,  said,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice, 
'Marianne  Crussol  and  Prosper  d'Ufsieux  shall 
not  be  seperated  by  the  priest's  snathema !' 

In  the  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom  wero 
found  dead — the  wine  and  meat  which  Mari- 
anne had  brought  had  been  loaded  and  saturated 
With  poison. 
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Tlu  LmU  Mr.  Pmmr. 
THE   LATE   MR.   POWER. 


A  writer  in  the  London  Court  Joamal  of  the 
Irt  inst.  gives  the  lollowiog  sketch  of  this  dis- 
tiuguished  comediao.  who,  with  the  other  pts- 
•engers  in  the  ttesmsbip  Pfstdeml^  all  seem 
now  to  be  eonriooed,  is  lost:~ 

*  Vou  have  cause,  so  have  we  all, 

To  mouni  this  dimmiog  of  oar  shiaiM^  tUir? 

'I  kaew  him,  Homtio ;  a  fellow  of  infewiebanMf.' 

Mr.  Poaer,  respecting  whom  public  anxiety 
has  lately  been  most  painfally  on  the  stretch, for 
about  twenty  years  has  been  known  as  a  London 
actor.  I  remember  him  when  he  first  came  for- 
ward as  manager  of  the  Oly  »  pic  Theatre,  from 
which  house  he  proceeded  to  ths  Adelphi.  He 
bad  originally  aspired  to  the  honors  of  tragedy ; 
and  subsequently  at  the  Adelphi  and  Coyest 
Garden  Theatres,  he  was  an  'actor  of  all  work  » 
Serious  and  light  parts  were  alternately  assign- 
ed to  him.  The  rich  humor,  howerer,  which  he 
displayed  in  Irish  characters,  sooa  won  public 
favor.  Connor,  who  had  succeeded  to  John- 
stone's characters,  died  suddenly,  yet  a  young 
man  ;  and  Power  was  at  once  recogniied  as  the 
irishman  of  the  London  sUge,  and  stood  with- 
out a  rival. 

While  he  continued  to  play  walking  gentle- 
men, and  subordinates  of  a  serioas  cast,  1  once 
remarked  to  him,  that  hs  would  do  well  to  con- 
fine  himself  to  that  line  in  which  he  was  so 
«minentl>  tuccesstul.  He  said,  the  managers 
wouH  not  consent  to  his  doing  so.  1  remaiked 
that  if  he  were  resolute  they  would  give  way  ;— 
and  he  must  rise  a  hundred  per  cent,  with  the 
public,  by  no  longer  assuming  characters  in 
which  he  was  deemed  only  respecUble.  My 
advice  was  shortly  afterwards  acted  upon,  and 
It  was  fully  justified  by  the  result. 

He  did  net  reach  the  height  in  his  profession 
which  he  eventually  gained  without  enconuter- 
ing  some  ill-natured  personal  criticism  by  the 
way.  Oa  mentioning  to  him  something  of  the 
sort  which  1  had  seen,  he  told  me  he  seldom 
read  the  papers  in  which  he  knew  he  was  likely 
to  ro^ec  with  abuse.  He  added,  he  was  never- 
theless not  unwilling  to  take  a  hint  from  those 
papers  which,  if  any  thing  were  wrong,  would 
mention  it  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 

When  he  fiist  contemplated  going  to  America, 
i  pointed  out  to  him  what  would  possibly  be  the 
professional  coniequenees.  He  had  got  to  the 
top  of  the  tree  in  London,  1  said  ;  absence  might 
cause  him  to  be  forgotten,  and  some  new  per- 
former of  Irish  parts  step  into  his  shoes,  aad 
render  it  difiicult  to  resume  his  station.    He 


argued,  that  as  he  had  yoath  on  his  Bidt,ttrip 
across  the  Atlantic  must,  ra  everj  way,  do  kia 
good  Experienee  proved  that  his  opinion  «u 
right;  but  I  wish  it  may  not  prove  sutterd 
regret,  that  he  disregarded  mine. 

In  society.  Power  nas  always  been  a  noft  de- 
sirable companion;  lively,  full  of  aneedote, tod 
always  ready  to  exercise  his  taleat  for  lhe|rtti- 
fication  of  his  friends.  In  all  the  highest  eirdei 
he  has  been  seen — at  the  tables  of  lords,  m> 
roys,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  His  desfriptioi 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  O'Conoell  intn- 
duced  himielf  to  him,  amused  me  not  a  littie.- 
He  was  i  n  his  dressing-  room  at  the  theatre  wlmi 
be  was  acting,  (I  believe  it  was  at  (he  AdelpU) 
when  Mr.  0*Connell,  who  had  been  iafroit  tf 
the  house  witnessing  his  performance, seal  in 
his  name,  and  expressed  a  wish  tosee  him.  Mr 
Power  replied,  he  should  be  most  hippy  to  re- 
ceive the  other  Irish  star.  The  weather  wn 
unusually  wirm;  and  a  few  nementiilb' 
wards,  he  saw  the  Liberator  enter,  deteralaid 
to  be  quite  at  his  ease,  carrying  his  inf  lalui 
hand.  Their  greeting  was  asost  cordial  ;ad 
Mr.  O'Connell  highly  praised  the  actor  for  the 
portraits  he  had  given  of  his  countrymen. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  he  wii,  for 
some  time,  rather  ludicrously  kept  from  a  laill 
party  at  Black  wall.  He  was  driving  to  Low- 
grove's,  when  the  drawbridge  over  the  dsd 
entrance  was  drawn  up,  to  let  a  sbipor  aUpsaa- 
ter  or  pass  out.  I  and  the  others  who  hid  reaeji- 
ed  th«  tavern,  alternately  lamented  andlaogM 
at  what  we  supposed  was  most  annoyiof  tohia. 
He  made  nu  trouble  of  it,  but  eheerfnlly  tnler- 
tained  himself  with  a  cigar,  in  his  cab,  for  the 
hour  which  had  to  Hapse  before  he  could  reaeh 
his  destination.  May  this  prove  a  miaiauusof 
the  accident  which  now  occupied  oarttoogUi; 
and  may  he  yet  arrive  to  iwcount  the  aateaaid 
circumstances  which  have  detained  him,  aot 
very  injuriously,  fkpm  anxiously  eipMtiag 
friends. 

These  few  hasty  reoollectioBsof  anaetor  aho, 
by  his  talent,  has  risen  into  such  high  t«w 
with  the  public,  which  has  never,  tot  a  saoaeat, 
been  forfeited  by  misconduct  in  the  mao,  nay 
not  be  uninteresting  at  a  moment  when  dinf 
pointmenthas  given  place  to  alarm;  foi  oaeif 
whom  If  he  sriould  unhappily  be  lost  to  tf,it 
may  not  only  be  said-^-^M  Dr.  Johasoo  ttmuk- 
ed  on  Garraok's  final  exit—that  «His  death bai 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations;'  but  it  nuj  tl* 
most  be  said  in  the  case  of  power— *flis  ioahif 
abated  the  mirth  of  worlds.* 


UiriOlf  or  THE   »»EvER0REElf,"    WITH    RoB- 

BRTs's  Semi-Monthly  Magazine.  The  pro- 
prietor of  ihis  Magaxioe  has  purchased  of  Mr 
Winchester,  of  New  York,  the  list  of  subscri- 
bers to  the  **£vergreen,  a  Monthly  Magazme,^ 
hitherto  published  by  him,  and  edited  by  Park 
Benjamin,  £aq.  The  subscribers  to  the  Eter- 
green,  will  therefore  from  this  time  receive 
Roberts's  Sbmi-Monthlt  MAaaziNE  instead 


of  that  periodical,  for  the  full  period  for  which 
they  hsve  paid,  and  its  agents  will  be  faroii^ 
with  the  work  on  the  most  favorable  terros.- 
The  unprecedented ly  low  price  at  which  Roh' 
erts's  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  is  funiitbed,  it 
rapidly  driving  froin  the  course  all  competitioB; 
and  as  its  circulation  increases,  the  pablither 
feels  warranted  in  making  additional  ezpeodi- 
tares  to  maintain  its  superioi  ity. 


A  se^ew  wom^m 


<Ji^II3(3&'^3r^O'    KLb^ULCQB    6C3QB«A^0 


TALES  OF  THE  OCEAN, 

IS SATS   FOB   THE   FO BE CAS TLB, 

coitTAi*iiro 

flUMdROtJS,   PATHBTIC,  ROMAIfTIO,  AUB  SBNTIMBNTAl. 

TUB,    WORK    18    ILLUSTRATlED   WITH 

ncNs  WOOD  m 

AMD  MAXiJBB  A  TdlATMB  M*  <#«•  FAOm. 


f  VBLUBBA  »T 

a  "tl.  DICrENSON,  53  WflMfaingtoD  Birdat, 

▲MP  ■OtO  BT 

TH0MA80R0OMA  CO..  No.  83  State  Street.  Boston. 

Sflbjoiiied  ore  a  few  Rotleei  of  tUi  York,  UJujk  from  (he  piblie  paperif  ai  foUowi : 


[From  th9  Bd&km  Mammg  Pott.] 
TUtf  0f  lAa  OcMit,  ^  J.  5.  SfcqMr.^  We  hmve 
iiev0r  net  with  a  better  coUeetioii  of  eea  etorief . 
Whether  hcuDorotia  or  paihetic,  Ihey  are  written 
with  great  ipirit,  and,  na  hr  mm  our  alight  know- 
ledge extends,  with  correctness  of  (Ascription. 
"  Jack  Wilson,"  «  Fourth  of  July  at  Sea,"  "  The 
Pirate,"  and  <*  Daellin|[,"  are  am6ng  the  best  of 
the  sool-stirring  narratives,  while  many  others 
contain  most  excellent  touches  of  humor.    The 
ibliowing  is  from  the  "  Impressment  of  Seamen," 
-a  paper  ffiving  details  of  British  cruelty,  which 
take  the  Uood  run  cold  to  even  imagine  :  *— 
*'  In  the  year  1810,  b  brig,  beknging  to  Salem, 
was  overhauled  by  a  firitish  cruiser  on  the  South 
American  coast.      The  crew  was.  composed  of 
Americans,  ^tbletie,  fine  looking  fellows.     But 
the^rttiier  was  in  wssit-of  hands — and  the  board- 
ing officer 'ordered  two  of  the  seamen  to  pack  up 
their  duds,  and  go  into  the  boat.    The  men  were 
tlMsaderstraek  —and  the  captain  remonstrated  in 
the  Btroogost  terms  against  soch  an  unjust  and 
Atrocious  act.    The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  oooUy  ssid  thai  it  was  needless  to  mul- 
tiply words  about  it,  for  the  men  he  must  have  — 
aaMi  notwithstanding  tbek  protections,  he  believed 
they  were  EngUsfamen !    There  seemed  to  be  no 
alternative  -^  for  wkh  m  man  of  war  on  the  ocean, 
as  well  a»a-pirate,  might  often  makes  right    One 
of  the  men  silently  resigned  himself  to  his  fiite. 
although  he*wms  weU  aware  ikti  it  was  a  dreadful 
evie.    The  other,  whose  name  was  Barnes  —  a 
noble  kiokin^  ftllew  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  of 
fins  propoilions— -protested  against  Oie  course 
adopted  by  the  En||iiahman,  d^laring  himself  to 
be  a  natrve  American  citiaen,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  ef  an  American.    The  officer,  howev- 


er, was  inexorabk,  and  Ending  hii  orders  reluct* 
antly  obeyed,  was  about  to  proccc^d  to  um  force, 
when  Barnes  took  his  claiip  knife  from  fab  pooket, 
<^ned  it,  and  gnspin^  it  in  hi  a  Left  hatid,  drew 
it  across  the  pslm  of  hm  riwht  hand  — then,  drop- 
ping the  knile,  he  aehed  u>e  6nger»,  and  with  a 
iH^ench  forced  them  back  unti!  thaj  lay  parallel 
with  the  wrist,  in  ihe  direction  of  the  elbow,  at 
the  same  time  exclaimtng  to  the  aAtonlshed  offi- 
cer, *  Now  take  nie>  if  you  like,  on  board  vmiT 
rascally  craft — I  eiiall  be  a  cripple  for  life.'  ^ 

Another  American  wtis  seixed  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion—his  protection  Was  disregaHed|  <aBd  in 
conseqdence  of  his  bmve  Msiilanee  to  the  Britiah 
kidnapers,  he  was  tsken  on  board  their  vffasel 
and  whipped  by  ofder  of  ^e  t^q^n :  ^— ^ 

''  His  bOBciis  we^re  looser  ned,  and  he  arose  f¥om 
•his  humilisiiitj^  posture.  He  glared  fiercely 
acevykL  The  captain  was  Mtanding  with  in  a  &w 
paeteof  him»  wltn  a  d^moniae  grin  upon  hia  fea- 
tntea^  as  if  he  enjoyed  to  the  &>ltom  of  hi  a  soul 
the  diligraoe  aud  the  tortaree  InEktf^d  ou  the  poor 
Yankee.  T)ie  hnpleM  sufibrer  saw  thai  amlle  of 
exuHatien— and  thai  moment  decided  the  fate 
•of  hb  opptesBor.  With  the  activity,  the  ferocity* 
and  almoat  the  iirength  of  a  tlgt^r,  the  mulilatea 
American  sprang  upon  tiie  tyrant,  and  graspfid 
Jiim  where  he  ati^od,  surroonoed  by  hia  office  rs, 
who  for  the  moment  seemed  pajaljied  with  aston- 
ishment—  and  before  they  could  recover  tbeir 
senses  and  hasten  to  the  asaistance  of  their  com* 
mander,  the  flogged  American  had  borne  him  to 
the  gangway,  and  then  clutching  him  by  the 
throat  with  one  hand,  and  firmly  emhracihg  him 
with  the  other,  despite  his  struggles,  he  leaped 
with  hun  into  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Dema- 


QpimiemM  ^  A»  Frttt. 


ma!  Tbej  parted  to  reoeife  the  tjrmnt  and  hii 
Tietiiii —  then  cloeed  over  tbem^  and  iidtlier  icaa 
erer  afterward*  eeen.  Both  had  pawed  to  their 
laetaoooont — 

'  tTniiiiintid,  uHMmltnl 
With  «n tMr iniMdbctioai «iitolMib.» » 

Tbeee  paengee  gire  a  fair  idea  of  the  narratfre 
part  of  toe  work,  though  nothing  bat  want  of 
room  pceyente  ne  from  giving  copious  extracts. 
We  are  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  a  book  writ- 
ten hf  a  sailor,  on  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
his  brDthren,  for  it  tends  to  direct  publio  attention 
to  the  wants  of  that  ill  used  class  of  citisens. 
Something  has  already  tteen  dona  tat  them,  but 
maoh  remains  to  do. 

Not  the  least  important  portions  of  Mr.  Sleep- 
er's Toloroe  are  his  moral  chapters  on  the  duties 
and  errors  of  seamen.  His  remarks  Sfo  founded 
upon  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
are  expressed  in  a  manly  and  sensiUe  way, 

IFrom  the  Battan  DmUy  JidwmiiMW,} 
Tales  t^tke  Ocean,  ^^,,  ky  Hmwetr  MmrHnguU, 
published  in  a  very  attractive  form,  with  a  great 
manjr  spirited  cuts,  well  suited  to  sueh  a  work. 

It  is  a  series  of  Stories  and  Essays,  many  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "Mercantile  Jour- 
nal "  of  this  city,  and  which  are  attributed  to  the 
editor  of  that  newspaper.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  prove  a  very  popular  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  useful. 

[fVem  the  Yknkee  I'eniisr.] 
tialea  nf  the  Oceam^  is  the  title  of  a  very  inter- 
esting work  published  by  8.  N.  Dickinson.  It 
Contains  a  great  variety  of  **  matters  and  inci- 
dents,*' humorous,  pathetic,  romantic,  and  senti- 
mental, illustrated  with  numerous  engravings. 
The  author.  "Hawser  Martingale,"  b  perfectly 
ftmiliar  with  the  seaman's  li&  and  habits,  and  hie 
has  the  happy  talent  of  combining  instruction 
and  amusement — the  us^fkd  with  the  sweet, 

[Fnm  Zion'e  Hendd.} 
TeUe  ef  the  Oesoa,  and  Eseojjfe  for  the  Fore- 
esjtfa,  eamtaimng  wtMitere  and  inadenU,  humorous, 
fothetk,  romemiU,  and  sentiwumttU,  By  Hawser 
Martingale,  This  is  a  collection  of  the  interest- 
ing sea  tales,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal,  with  consioerable  additions,  in- 
terspersed with  excellent  practical  essays.  There 
are  nearly  fifty  illustrations,  broad  ana  ffrotesqoe 
enough  to  sliake  the  sides  of  a  hypocbondriao. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  book  is  good,  all  indelicate 
and  profane  phrases  being  carefully  avoided.  The 
copy  before  us  is  printea  on  fine  paper,  with  new 
type,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  dec- 
orations. The  authorship  is  asorioed  to  Jno.  8. 
Sleeper,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal, 
who  has  passed  much  of  his  life  on  the  ocean, 
and  has  graduated  through  all  the  grades  of  sea- 
fkring  lift. 

[From  the  Jfaatuehei  Enquirer  ] 
Sem  Stories,  —  We  are  under  high  obligations 
to  the  donor,  for  a  copy  of  the  lately  issued  vol- 
ume entitled  Tales  of  the  Ocean,  and  for  a  grafi- 
fiction  derived  from  a  perusal  of  such  of  them  as 
we  had  not  before  met  with  in  the  eolomns  of  the 


Boston  hieroantile  Journal — where  its  gifted  ed- 
itor, the  anther  af  these  animated  and  attractive 
sketches,  had  fi>r  the  meet  part  originally  placed 
them,  lliey  comorise  ev^  varie^  of  leading 
that  WMj  be  fitted  to  the  human  mmd  in  all  its 
diverse  phases.  Some,  says  the  author,  "  were 
intended  to  be  merely  amuainff ;  others  were  in- 
tended to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  i 


duties  of  a 


amanon  shofeaawell 


«  OA  the  oeean ;  and  others  again,  were  designed 
to  inculeate  prinoipleB  of  sound  morality.**  The 
publication  of  sucn  a  wonk  from  soch  a  source, 


we  look  upon  as  a  happy  event:  for.  althougb 
calculated  to  draw  tlie  attention  of  seafaring  mea 
particularly,  and  to  exdte  in  them  the  most  in- 
tense interest,  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  Bmad  a 
very  powerful  auxiliarv  in  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance—  its  author  beinff  among  the  fersDost 
of  the  chamfnons  of  that  «>ly  cause — the  soe- 
oess  of  which  is  never  lost  sight  of  amidst  ail  ti« 
incidents  of  his  numerous  msritime  lumaaees. 
This  book  comprehends  upwards  of  400  ftfBg, 
including  some  50  spirited  pictorial  ilinstxatwas 
— all  got  up  in  the  best  style  of  our  friend  Diek- 
inson.  Man^  of  these  stories  have  hevetolbie 
been  stolen  for  our  columns  —  and  the  theft,  if  it 
be  such,  is  likely  to  be  repeated  —  not  however, 
we  trust,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  bookseUen. 
We  bespeak  for  it  the  custom  of  all  iolljr  tars,  and 
the  patronage  of  eveiyjsober  minded  slup-ownsr; 
and  we  therefore  predict  its  rapid  sale. 

[From  the  Essex  (Salem)  Register,] 
"  Talks  or  the  Ockah,  and  Essajrs  for  Uie 
Forecastle,  containing  Matters  and  incidents  ha- 
moTous,  pathetic,  romantic  and  sentimental,  by 
Hawser  Martiitoalk." 


Tbis  work  is  printed  in  Mr.  Dickinson's 
elegant  style,  and  adorned  with  numerous  well 
executed  wood  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  texL 
The  author  of  the  book  is  J.  8.  SLxana,  Esq., 
editor  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  in  whidk 
paper  most  of  the  tales  orurinally  appeared,  hav- 
ing been  written  at  intervals  durmg  tlie  laborioss 
avocations  of  the  author  as  conductor  of  a  DaBf 
Newspaper.  Several  of  them  have  been  re-pi^ 
lished  in  the  Register,  as  our  readera  may  reneah 
ber,  and  as  these  will  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
work,  we  need  not  inform  them  that  the  tales  are 
true  sailors'  *'  yams "  which  cannot  bat  prove 
interesting  to  all  who  have  snuflM  the  salt  ssa 
air,  and  been  accustomed  to  h<dd  interoourse  with 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  Inter- 
woven with  the  tales  are  moral  maxims  and  es- 
sajrs of  a  grave  and  serious  cast,  cadoulated  to 
benefit  the  sailor  and  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of 
society,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  will 
prove  quite  as  uaefbl  on  shipboard,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  popular.  Indeed,  the  very  ftet  €»f  the 
re-publication  of  these  talM,  in  a  form  suitable 
for  preservation,  shows  that  they  are  already  ap- 
preciated. 

The  author  infiirms  us  that,  for  twenty  year^ 
he  pursued  the  occupation  of  a  mariner,  and 
passed  through  every  grade,  from  a  oahin-boy,  at 
the  age  of  firteen,  to  the  oommander  of  a  ship. 
He  made,  we  believe,  several  voyages  out  of  this 
port,  and  may  probably  be  teooUected  by  soaie  of 
ovr  readers  as   CispCain  Sleepery  b«l  he  la  mooh 
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more  generally  known  as  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
best  and  moat  oaeful  papera  in  the  country.  Capt 
8.  sajf  he  puts  forth  no  claim  for  literary  excel- 
lence, bat  he  dots  claim  to  **  know  every  rope  in 
the  ship/*  and  to  be  partaeulacly  fiunUiaf  with 
whatever  is  ordinarily  connected  with  a  nautical 
life.  While  we  landsmen  accord  to  him  no  small 
share  of  what  he  does  not  claim,  we  believe  that 
every  seaman  will*  readily  assent  to  what  he  does 
claim ;  and  we  trust  that  his  unpretending  but 
elegant  volume  will  meet  with  that  rich  measure 
of  success  which  we  heartily  wish  it 


[From  the  Daily  Evenimg  Transcript,  BosUm.^ 
TaUs  of  the  Ocean,  —  This  is  a  neat  volume  of 
432  pages,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood  engra- 
vings ;  many  of  the  tales  originally  appeared  in 
the  **  Mercantile  Journal,'*  and  have  smce  been 
carefully  revised  by  the  editor  for  publication  in 
their  present  shape.  The  stories  are  all  of  a 
moral  tone,  and  are  replete  with  interesting  or 
amusing  incident  Their  author  having  been  for 
many  yean  engaged  in  the  perilous  duties  inci- 
dent to  a  seafaring  life,  has  drawn  these  sketohes 
with  fidelity  and  spirit 


[From  the  Evening  Oaiette,  Boston.] 
TaUs  of  the  Ocean,  and  Essays  for  the  Fore" 
castle,  containing  matters  and  inetdents,  humorous, 
pathetic,  romantic,  and  sentimental.  By  Ifawser 
Martingale,  illustrated  with  numerous  Engrav- 
ings. Boston,  S.  JV.  Dickinson. — Our  contem- 
porary of  the  Journal  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer.  Not  only  has  he  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  his  daily  paper,  fresh 
assortmente  of  rich  and  spicv  matter,  six  times  a 
week,  but  he  also  occasionally  pute  forth  his  tal- 
ent, and  lends  the  enchantment  of  his  pen,  to 
articles  altogether  foreign  to  the  usual  style  of  a 
business  chronicle.  We  have  in  this  little  work 
before  us  an  instance,  fully  substantiating  our 
opinion.  From  his  multitudinous  productions, 
Mr.  Sleeper  has  selected  what  he  considera  the 
cream  or  those  whose  incidente  are  connected 
with  the  *^  rolling  deep,**  and  embodied  them  in 
a  more  convenient  and  durable  form,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  attain  that  popularity  with  the 
reading  world,  to  which  their  merit  justly  entitles 
them. 


[From  the  Christian  Watchman.] 
We  are  much  obliged  to  our  worthy  friend. 
Hawser  Martingale,  for  a  copy  of  his  lively  and 
truly  original  tales.  With  many  of  them  we  had 
formed  some  acquaintance  as  they  appeared  in 
successive  numbera  in  the  columns  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Journal.  The  sailor's  peculiarities  are 
touched  off  to  the  life,  and  many  truly  original 
characters  are  sketehed  in  a  very  lively  manner. 
The  stories  are  quite  amusing,  and  yet  most  of 
them  point  to  some  useful  moral.  No  one  who 
reads  them,  will  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the 
writer  has  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  de- 
scribes. 


and  now  the  editor  of  one  of  the  best  newspapera 
in  the  United  States,  —  the  Boston  Evening  Jour- 
nal,—  in  which  most  of  these  articles  orij^inally 
appeared.  The  volume  is  got  up  in  Mr.  Dickin- 
so»*»,beststjrle«  finely  printed  and  bound,  and  il- 
lustrated 6y  many  engravings.  The  stories  are 
all  "  of  the  Sea ;"  many  of  them  possess  striking 
interest,  and  all  are  cbaracterixea  by  good  taste, 
sound  morals,  and  perfect  familiantv  with  the 
scenes  and  charactera  described.  We  do  not 
know  of  sny  work  that  would  be  likely  to  be  at 
once  so  interesting  and  so  usefhl,  both  in  the 
cabin  and  the  forecastle  of  every  American  ship, 
as  thb  elegant  and  yet  unpretending  volume. 

[From  the  (Boston)  Liberator.] 
The  author  of  the  work  is  John  S.  Sleeper,  ed- 
itor of  the  Mercantile  Journal;  and,  from  the 
lugh  moral  tone  of  that  '  respectable  daily,*  we 
presome  that  he  has  been  careful  to  exclude  from 
nis  **  Tales  of  the  Ocean  '*  every  thing  of  an  im- 
moral or  offensive  character.  Indeed,  in  his  Pre- 
face, he  save  — '  Some  of  these  articles  were  in- 
tended to  be  merely  amunng;  othen  were  in- 
tended to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
duties  of  a  seaman,  and  a  man  on  shore  as  well 
as  on  the  ocean ;  and  othen,  again,  were  designed 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  sound  morality. 
Most  of  the  narratives  were  founded  on  fact,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  contain  nothing  which 
can  be  reaaonablv  objected  to  on  the  score  of  pro- 
priety or  virtue.  The  style  of  these  Tales  ap- 
pean  to  be  remarkably  natural  and  attractive,  and 
they  treat  on  a  great  variety  of  topics — *  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.*  We  pre- 
sume the  work  will  obtain  an  immense  sale,  es- 
pecially among  those  who  *  do  business  on  the 
mighty  watera.' 

[From  the  Boston  Cultivator.] 
Tales  of  the  Ocean.  —  This  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting work  iust  published.  Some  of  the  stories 
have  been  published  in  the  Mercantile  Journal, 
and  have  wen  read  with  avidity  by  the  public. 
The  writer  is  underatood  to  be  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  and  in  his  preface  he  professes  to  under- 
stand *'  every  rope  in  the  ship.*'  The  Tales  will 
be  found  to  be  very  interesting,  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  reading  public,  lanosmen  and  seamen. 


[From  the  Salem  Gazette.] 
These  tales  and  essays  are  from  the  pen  of 
Cipt  BliipcR)  for  many  yean  a  shipmaster) 


[From  the  Boston  Weekly  Magaxine.] 
This  is  an  interesting  eoUeetion  of  maritime 
sketohes,  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Sleeper,  editor 
of  the  Mercantile  Journal,  of^this  city.  Many  of 
them  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  col- 
umns of  that  paper,  and  are  now  collected  in  a 
volume,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  handsome 
wood  engravings. 

They  pretend  not  in  general  to  the  sober  accu- 
racy of  matten  of  fact,  but  are  of  the  more  inno- 
cent class  of  the  works  of  fiction ;  and  as  such 
are  among  the  best  of  their  class.  Most  of  them 
are  designed  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  good 
conduct  and  the  evils  of  a  vicious  or  imprudent 
course  in  a  sea-faring  life ;  and  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  interest  and  improve  those  who 
have  not  sufficient  stamina  of  mind  to  avail  them* 
selves  of  mora  serious  lesmna  of  inttnictiim. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OCOROE    CONFUSES  THE  FACULTIES  OF  THREE 
INDIVIDUALS    AT    OlfCK. 

For  the  first  three  days  after  George *s  depart- 
ure from  the  cottvge,  the  curate's  alarm  was 
in  0Drae  measare  counteraeted  by  the  hope  that 
the  operation  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  writ- 
ing  woatd  effect  no  material  change;  but  on  the 
fourth  day  that  hope  completely  vanished.  The 
ink  became  so  pale,  and  he  was  so  apprehensive 
of  its  being  supposed  that  he  had  tampered  with 
U  himself,  that  he  atonoe  called  in  Mr.  Wbomp 
the  churchwarden,  and  Mr.  Swigglesthe  parish 
olerk,  that  they  also  might  witness  the  change, 
and  bear  testimony  to  its  ffradual  progress. 

These  gentlemen  were  deoidedly  two  of  the 
most  important  individuals  in  the  village ; 
for,  independently  of  being  the  churchwarden, 
Mr.  Whomp  was  a  miller,  who  enjoyed  the  re- 
putation of  having  made  a  mint  of  money;  while 
S  wiggles,  besides  being  clerk  of  the  parish,  was 
a  constable,  a  schoofmasler,  an  accountant, 
and  a  statesman  of  no  ordinary  eloqaence  and 
depth. 

On  these  two  individuals  being  summoned, 
the  curate  with  an  air  of  the  most  intense  mys- 
tery explained  to  them  not  ovly  all  he  knrw, 
but  all  he  had  heard,  all  he  had  dreamt  of,  and 
all  he  could  suspect,  and  having  brought  this 
mysterious  explanation  to  an  end,  he  solemnly 
called  upon  them  both  to' watch  with  him,  whieh 
they  both  very  readily  confe.ited  to  do. 

S  wiggles,  however  at  the  same  time,  wished 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  he  was  per- 
fectly prepared  to  contend  for  its  being  com- 
pletely and  unequivo(Mtly  impos  lible  for  writing 
to  be  removed  from  any  dooumeat  whatever. 


except  by  the  legitimate  and  time-honored  pro*, 
cess  of  scratching  it  out  with  a  penknife. 

4t  isn't  in  nature,'  he  added;  ^because  the 
nature  of  ink  is  to  i&ink,  while  the  nature  of  pa- 
per is  to  suck;  and  therefpre,  when  the  ink  is 
sunk  into  the  paper,  and  the  paper  has  sucked 
up  the  ink,  it  isn't  to  be  removed  if  it  isn't 
scratched  out,  and  if  it  is  scratched  out,  I  can 
see  it  in  an  instant,  becanse  the  paper  in  that  in- 
dividual spot  must  be  of  necessity  thinner — don't 
youwe?* 

*I  hope  you  are  correct,*  replied  the  cerate, 
'with  all  my  heart;  but  I  am  informed  that  there 
aremdans  of  discharging  the  ink  withouthaving 
recourse  to  the  knife.' 

*Impo88ible,sir — altogether  impossible  !  How 
can  it  be  doner' 

*By  some  chemical  process,  I  am  told.' 

4t  cannot  be,  sir — it  cannot  by  aoy  means  be. 
I  must  have  heard  of  it  if  it  could.  I  couldn't 
have  been  teaching  all  theseyears  withoot  hear- 
ing of  that — don't  you  see?', 

*  Well,'  replied  the  curate,  *1  cannot  argue  the 
point:  time  will  show.  These  gentlemen  have 
promised  to  convince  me  when  they  come  down 
again,  that  it  is  to  be  done,  and  till  then  I  canon* 
ly  repeat  what  I  have  been  told.' 

*I  should  like  to  see  them  do  it,'  returned  S  wig- 
gles, ioeredulously;  *i  should, only  just  liki  to 
see  them  do  it — that's  all  ' 

During  this  colloquy  Whomp  was  quite  si- 
lent; he  qcratched  his  ear  with  violence,  as  he 
invariably  did  whenever  anything  happened  to 
amaze  him,  but  he  uttered  no  word;  he  assent- 
ed to  every  thing  advanced  by  a  nod,  and  thus 
performed  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty. 

The  book  was  now  constantly  watched,  aad 
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as  the  ink  grew  paler  and  paler  itill,  it  was  con- 
sidered expedient  at  the  end  ot  the  fifth  day  to 
let  Gesrge  know  what  change  had  taken  place. 
The  curate  accordingly  wrote  to  the  eff  ci  that 
the  name  of  BrUtowe  was  scarcelj  perceptible, 
which  so  delighted  Oeorge  that  he  and  Fred 
started  off  by  \he  first  coach. 

On  their  return  to  the  cottage,  they  found  the 
curate  and  his  friend,  the  churchwarden  listen- 
ing with  great  attention  to  Mr.  S wiggles,  who 
bad  come  prepared  to  prove  to  demonitration,that 
as  paper  absorbed  ink,  ink  could .  not  be  re- 
moved without  the  remoral  of  that  p'irtion  of 
the  paper  which  had  accomplished  the  act  of  ab- 
sorption;  but  the  moment  George  entered,  Mr. 
Swiggles  became  mote,  and  simply  bowed  as 
the  curate  introduced  him. 

The  book  was  then  examined,  and  George  ex- 
pressed himaeli  satisfied  with  the  alteratian  that 
had  taken  place,  and  when  the  carate  explained 
to  him  the  progessof  the  change  with  the  view 
of  inspiring  him  with  wonder,  he  merely  observ- 
ed that  it  was  precisely  what  he  expected. 

*But  when  1  first  had  the  pleasure  ot  seeing 
you,'  said  the  curate,  *you  were  saying  that  ink 
could  with  ease  be  removed  without  the  remov- 
al of  any  portion  of  the  paper.  This  gentle- 
man,' he  added,  pointing  to  Mr.  S wriggles,  'is 
somewhat  incredulous  upon  that  point' 

4  am,'  said  Mr.  Swiggles.  'I've  been  a 
schoolmaster,  sir,  for  nigh  tour-and-thirty  years, 
and  1  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experi- 
ence heard  of  ink  being  removed  by  any  other 
process  than  that  of  scratching  out.' 

•That  is  ver/  probable,'  xf  turned  George, 
smiling.  *I  believe  your  assertion  to  be  perfect- 
ly correct.' 

'Of  course  it  is**  exc]aimed  Mr.  Swiggles,  ad- 
dressing the  curate  with  an  air  of  triumph.  *0f 
course!     Didn't  I  say  so?* 

'But,'  continued  George,  'although  you  maj 
not  have  heard  of  ink  being  removed  by  any  eth- 
er process,  it  does  not,  I  apprehend,  follow  that 
the  thing  is  impracticable!' 

'But,  sir,  I'll  venture  to  say  that  I'm  prepared 
to  contend  for  its  impracticability  and — ' 

'Pardon  me,'  said  George,  interrupting  the  lit- 
tle man.  'I  may  contend  that  a  windmill  is 
bread;  but  I  submit  that  I  shall  not  thus  estab- 
lish my  position;  I  promised,  sir,'  be  added,  ad- 
dressing the  curate,  'to  prove  to  you  that  that 
which  I  suspect  has  been  done  in  this  ca*e 
can  be  done  with  the  utmoft  cftse;  1  have  come 
quite  prepared  to  perform  that  promise,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  being  able  at 
tlie  sane  time  to  convince  this  gentleman  that 
there  are  msre  things  in  the  world  than  even  he 
ever  heard  of.  Will  you  favor  me  with  any  kind 
of  document,  an  account-book,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort?' 

'Will  a  letter  do?*  inquired  Mr.  Swiggles. 

<0  yes!  a  letter  will  do  equally  well.^ 

Mrl  Swiggles  producsd  a  letter  of  rather  an 
anoient  date,  the  ink  upon  which  wasextremel/ 
black,  and  appeared  to  have  been  ingeniously 
established  with  the  wrong  end  of  the  pen. 

•Ton  are  det<*rmined,'  said  George,  'that  the 
test  shall  be  effectual?' 


Swiggles  made  no  reply,  but  wiaVed  vHh 
great  significance  both  at  the  curate  ind  it 
Whoiiip,  the  churchwarden,  for  he  potentlj  be* 
lievfd,  not  only  that  Geerge  had  onderUkea  lo 
do  that  which  was  imposmble,  bat  Uiat~«vco  u. 
suming  It  to  be  possible  with  very  pale  ink- 
with  a  letter  like  that,  the  ink  being  so  inteue, 
and  so  well  daubed  on,  he  must  fail. 

Geotge,  however,  requested  the  carate  to  or* 
der  some  boiling  water  and  a*  dish,  and  when 
these  were  produced,  he  placed  the  letter  opoa 
the  dish,  and  having  strewed  a  certain  white 
powder  ov^r  it, applied  the  boiling  water,  vhcD. 
in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic,  the  ink  turned  red! 

Mr.  Swiggles  looked  at  him,  and  then  ttks 
friends  with  an  aspect  of  utter  aniazemeBt;  ltd 
while  the  curate  seemed  to  be  absolatelj  fri|kt- 
ened,  the  churchwarden  grinned  and  robbrdop 
his  ear  with  all  the  energy  st  his  command. 

•I'm  astonished!'  cried  ihe  curiie. 

'Wliat  will  this  world  come  to?' ezcliined 
the  churchwarden.  'It'seiioughtoraiietlwdeid 
from  the  grave!* 

Mr.  Swiggles  said  nothing.  Hii  ooutk, 
hands,  and  eyes,  were  wide  open,  and  be  letlly 
appeared  to  be  breathUss. 

'Watch  it,'  cned  George;  and  the  color  ebtof- 
ed  to  a  pink.  'Continue  to  watch  it,'  be  added; 
and  the  ink  became  cradually  paler  and  pilci, 
until  at  length  it  was  perfectly  imperceptible.- 
There  was  nothing  before  them  botaibeetof 
white  paper:  no  line,  no  trace  of  any  vriiiiY 
could  be  seen:  it  was  in  shoit,  a  perfect  btiai. 

'Wonderful!'  cried  the  astonished  carate 

'Oh,  the  world  knows  too  moch!'  latd  (bi 
churchwarden,  graveljr« — 'the  world  knewi  tM 
much.* 

'1  couldn't  have  believed  it!*  exclaimed  Mr. 
S  wigi^les.  '1  VHnddn't  have  believed  it  If  1  bida't 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes!' 

George  removed  the  sheet  of  pape-  frso  tiie 
dish,  and  having  washed  it  in  clear  cold  viter, 
hunir  it  upon  the  back  of  a  chair. 

'Now,'  raid  he,  'gentlemen,  having  ibsn 
jou  that  ink  can  be  erased  withoat  karlDg  re- 
course to  a  penknife,  I  will  presently  ibew  joi 
that  it  is  to  be  restored.' 

•What!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Swiggles,  »do  yw 
mean  to  ssy  it's  possible  to  bring  the  writifif 
bsck>'  , 

'It  shall  presently  appear  upon  thatibeetof 

paper  ss  it  was  before,  precisely,  bloU  and  ilL 

'It's    enough,   sir,'  exclaimed   the  ebtttk- 

warden,  'to  make  the  wild  beasts  leave  tbeir 

deoB.' 

'But  while  the  paper  is  drying,'  rrtDiDW 
George,  'I'll  explain  hew  1  conceite  the 
name  of  Bristowe  was  substituted  fur  that  ot 
Broadbridge  in  the  register.  In  the  6rn  p)><^i 
the  book  was  by  some  means  or  other,  tikes 
awav.'  - 

'That's  the  mystery,*  cried  the  csrste.  'flO» 
could  they  have  got  at  itJ»— how  coold  it  bite 
been  done,  when  it  has  always  been  locked  ap 
csrefuUy,  while  the  key  of  the  boi  bii  Deter 
been  out  of  my  possession?'  .  ^ 

•It  could  not  have  been  done  here/ contionw 
George;  'nor  could  it .  hJle  been  done  tt  w» 
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ohareh;  it  most  hate  taken  tome  eontiderable 
tine  to  accoinplUh,  for  after  the  ink  had  been 
di^char^ed  as  you  have  teen,  the  paper  most 
hare  been  graduall/  dried,  and  net  ocly  dried, 
but  prepared  to  receive  the  freth  inlt;  for  were 
1  noyr  to  attempt  to  write  upon  that  sheet  of  pa- 
per in  iu  present  state,  the  ink  wouM  run  cocn- 
jletelyover  it.  The  process  which  jeti  witness- 
-  ed,  the  gradual  drying  and  snbseqaent  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper,  must  therefore  have  occupied 
•ereral  hoars;  and  that  the  thing  was  effected 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  1  think,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.' 

*Then  it  must  have  been  taken  away,*  cried 
the  curate.  *Biit  howP — liow  could  they  have 
got  it? — and  what  will  be  the  consequence?  To 
me  it  may  l>e  dreadful ' 

*I  th«nk  you  n^ed  be  under  no  apprehension,' 
•aid  Otforge.  «Tae  matter  shall  be  settled  pri- 
▼ately,  if  possible.  With  your  assistance,  1  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  manage  that.' 

The  expression  of  this  hope  caused  the  curate 
to  f**el  somewhat  relieved.  He  was,  however, 
•UU  apprehensive  that  a  strictly  private  settle- 
m-int  would  be  impossible,  and  entered  into  a 
long  explanation  of  what  a  shocking  thing  it 
would  be  if  his  name  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  public,  in  connexion  with  an  act  ss  despe- 
rately wicked. 

To  this  explanation,  notwithstanding  its  man- 
ifest importaace,  Mr  S.viggles  paid  but  very 
■light  attention  indeed.  His  whole  soul  sermed 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  ef  the  blank  sheet, 
of  paper  before  him, — while  his  impatience  to 
nee  the  writing  restored,  the  possibility  of  which 
he  still  f  carcely  believed,  was  truly  painful. 

George  did  not,  however,  keep  him  long  in 
•aep#nse:  the  paper  waa  soon  sufficiently  dry 
for  the  pnrpoee,  and  when  it  bsaauie  so,  he  plac- 
ed it  np  in  the  table,  and  having  produced  a 
small  phial,  poared  the  solution  it  contained 
over  those  parts  of  the  paper  upon  which  the 
writing  hid  appeared.  Having  done  this,  he 
observed  that  nothing  more  was  required,  and 
left  the  table,  while  the  curate,  the  church^wsr- 
den,  Fred  and  S  wiggles,  were  watching  with  al- 
moit  breathless  anxiety,  for  the  reappearance  uf 
the  ink.  For  the  first  two  minutes  no  signs  of 
the  restoration  of  the  writing  were  perceptible, 
and  Mr.  8 wiggles,  in  consequence,  began  to 
prepare  a  severe  sentience,  the  object  of  which 
waa  to  convey  an  idea  to  all  present,  of  how  well 
he  knew  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done;  bnt 
Jast  as  he  was  about  to  deliver  that  sentence,  a 
letter  apparently  sprang  up  to  check  him,  and 
then  a  word,  and  then  a  line,  and  then  several 
lines  together;  and  thus  the  process  worked  un- 
til the  entire  letter  reappeared,  the  writing  being 
as  p^rf^ct,  and  the  ink,  as  black  as  before. 

*We11!  that  bangs  nature!'  exclaimed  the 
churchwarden.  *Its  wonderful  the  world  goes 
on  at  all.  It's  enough  to  make  the  donds  fall 
down  from  the  heavens,  an'l  smother  us  alive.' 

*You  are  not,'  observed  Oi'orge  to  Mr.  Swig- 

Sle9,  'imisposed  to  believe  that  the  thing  can  be 
one  now,  1  apprehend?' 
*lt  beats  all  1  ever  heard  tell  of,'  replied  Mr. 
Swiggles.  'lt*swiaard*s  wcrk! —slight  of  hmd! 


—magic! 
sible!^ 


I  couldn't  have  suppoted  it  to  be  pot- 


Nor  could  the  curate;  and  as  for  the  church- 
warden!— the  whole  of  his  faculties  seemed  to 
be  gone! — he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  dropped 
his  hands,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough.  His  amaiement  was  inexpressible;  at 
least  he  neither  knew,  nor  had  heard  of  the 
words  which  could  express  it ;  he  obviously  im- 
agined that  after  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
know,  and  that,  therefore,  the  world  was  in  a 
perfectly  fit  sute  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Having  entered  into  a  few  explanations  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  that  which  they  had  seen,George 
earnestly  endeavored  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  necessity  for  using  the  utmost  caution:  he 
slated,  that  in  order  to  obtain  more  information 
on  the  subject,it  would  be  necessary  to  give  direct 
publicity  to  the  affair,  and  that  although  neither 
names  nor  places  would  be  mentioned,  the  proba- 
bility was,  ttiHt  as  soon  as  the  discovery  became 
known  to  those  concerned  in  this  nefarious 
transaction,  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  destroy 
or  to  mutilate  the  register;  and  having  obtained 
from  them  a  promike  that  under  no  pretence 
whatever  should  access  to  the  book  be  had  save 
in  the  presence  of  them  all,  he  and  Fred  return- 
ed to  town,  and  the  next  day  the  following  ad- 
vertiaeroent  appeared  in  the  whole  ef  the  London 
pa))ers:— 

•Five  Hctndrid  Pouhds  Reward! — Where- 
as a  discovery  of  a  singular  nature  has  been  re- 
cently made  in  the  register  of  a  certain  parish 
in  the  county  of  Sussex:  And '  whereas  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  an  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  the  grandfather  of  a  person  claiming  to  be 
beir-at-law  of  a  gentleman  who  sometime  since 
died  intestate,  has  been  extracted  by  some  chem- 
ical process,  and  the  marriage  of  a  feigned  par- 
ty ente'red  instead;  the  above  reward  will  be 
S'ven  to  any  persons  who  will  establish  such 
cts  that  it  may  be  given  in  evidence,  in  a  suit  at 
present  pending,  for  the  recovery  of  the  property 
involved  The  strictest  secrecy  may  be  relied 
on,  and  all  personal  information  will  be  consid- 
ered confidential;  apply  by  letter,  or  otherwise 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  O.  St.  George  Julian,  Old 
Broad  Street,  City.' 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

m    WHICB   A    POINT    OP    SOME    DELI«a  CY    18 
STARTED. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in 
sll  matters  touching  the  heart,  the  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  ladies  are  extremely  acute. — 
They  can  see  pretty  clearly  at  a  glance  if  there 
be  any  thing  morally  the  matter  of  the  man,  but 
with  sinxniar  distinctncM  sre  they  able  to  per- 
ceive when  he  happens  to  be  in  love. 

Those,  therefore,  who  know  this* quality  to 
be  one  otthe  most  distinguishing  characterisi:cs 
of  he  sex  will  not  consider  it  extraordinary  that 
Julia  and  Helen  should  perceive  that  Fred  h£.d 
been  caught,  notwithstanding  be  acted  upon  the 
suggestion  of  George,  and  did  all  in  his  powtr  to 
conceal  it. 

His  comparative  ailenee  and  peculiar  diffidence 
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while  in  (be  pretence  of  UeleOf  hsd  proclaimed 
the  true  •  ate  of  ihe  case  from  the  first;  but  alter 
tte  dtfcovery  detailed  in  tbe  preceding  chapter 
had  been  made,  and  he  in  consequence  t>eIieTed 
thai  he  should  soon  be  in  a  position  to  propose 
without  the  prospect  of  being  rejected  upon  pe- 
oaniary  grounds  it  became,  although  almost  un- 
eonsciouslT  on  his  pan,  so  palpable,  that  Helen 
— who  had  never  even  hinted  at  the  posaibility 
of  his  being  enamored  of  her — not  only  withheld 
all  enoonrsgement,  but  assumed  a  marked  cold- 
ness of  manner  towards.him,  which  tended  not 
alone  to  afflict  kirn,  but  to  give  pain  to  Jalia, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite,  and  who  htd 
heard  of  his  warm  declaration  to  George. 

It  were  superfluous,  probably  to  dwell  open 
the  promptness  of  men  te  impart  secrets  to  their 
wives,  and  equally  superfluous  would  it  be  to 
describe  at  any  considerable  length  the  eppe- 
rent  impossibility  of  wives'  keeping  the  secrets 
thus  imparted:  it  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
sufficient  to  state  here,  that  the  \k  ssession  of 
this  secret,  as  a  secret,  was  to  Julia  so  great  an 
annoyance,  that  she  was  constantly  prompted  to 
eommunioate  it  to  Helen,  which  was  really  very 
natural,  ter  although  hypochondriacs  and  all 
snoh  miserable  people  contenu  that  we  are  nat- 
urally selfish — and  as  they  invariably  set  them- 
selves up  as  tbe  atandard  of  perfection,  this  can 
excite  no  surprise— eren  they  will  admit  that  as 
fu  as  secrets  are  ooneemed,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  be  selfish  at  all.  Julia,  however,  would  have 
kept  this  particular  secret,  doubtless,  had  ahe 
believed  it  to  be  necessary  to  do  so;  certainly 
■he  would  not  have  divulged  it  had  she  felt  that 
any  living  creature  would  be  thereby  injured; 
but  as  she  did  not  hold  concealment  to  be  neccs« 
•ary,  but  on  the  contrary,  conceived  that  the 
happiness  of  both  Helen  and  Fred,  would  be  en- 
hanced bv  the  fact  ef  its  being  made  known,  she 
embraced  the  very  earliest  opportunity  that  of- 
fered of  bringing  the  matter  to  bear. 

'Helen,'  she  observed,  *has  Mr.  Broadbridge 
offended  you  in  anv  way,  mv  love?' 

*0  dear  me,  no, '^replied  Helen,  'not  at  all!* 

•1  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  rejoined  Ju\ia;  •!  feared 
that  he  had  perhaps  unconsciously  given  yon 
•ome  ofience.' 

•None  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  but 
teo  attentive.* 

•7W  attentive?'  echoed  Julia. 

*I  do  not,'  said  Helen,  who  felt  somewhat  oon- 
Ibsed,  *I  do  not  mean  too  sttentive  in  any  offen- 
■Ive  sense;  but  merely  that  his  attentions  are 
too  marked  to  allow  me  to  feel  offended.' 

*Then  why  do  you  treat  him  so  coolly,  my 
love^' 

•Do  I  treat  him  coolly?* 

*Why,  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  certainly  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  you  do.  Tell  me,  is  it  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  so  attentive?— Come,  dear,' 
•he  added,  as  she  perceived  that  Helen  blushed, 
Hhere  surely  is  no  necessity  for  concealing  any- 
thine  from  me?* 

«My  dear  Julia,'  said  Helen,  «I  admit  that,  al- 
though  1  highlv  respect  Mr.  Broadbridge,  and 
believe  him  to  be  an  honorable  and  amiable  per- 
eon,  I  have  of  late  assumed  a  coldness  of  manner 


towards  him  for  the  very  reason  yon  have  as- 
signed. Itmsy  be  ascribed  to  vanity  on  my 
purt, — nay,  it  may  even  appear  to  be  ctdicaloos, 
but  I  have  perceived,  or  fancied  that  I  perceiv- 
ed, indications  of  the  existence  of  those  fcel- 
iogs,  the  growth  of  which  it  becomes  me  to 
check.  It  is,  perhsps,  very  silly  of  me,  Jsha, 
to  think  ao,  hut  1  have  tboaght  and  do  thiak 
still,  that  he  has  an  object  in  view  wkteh  1  teel 
myself  bound  to  discoursge.* 

'His  object  I  Imew,*  returned  Julia,  'hut  1  re* 
ally  cannot  see  in  what  way  yea  are  benad  to 
discoarsge  it.* 

•You  know  his  object?' 

1  do :  it  is  to  prevail  upon  yon  to  beceae 
Mrs.  Broadbridge  at  no  very  remote  period.' 

•Impossible!  But  how  came  yon  to  InumthM' 

•Ic  is  a  secret.  However,  I  do  not  mmd  tel- 
ling yon,  dear,  bat  yon  mast  not  disclose  it 
for  the  world.' 

•1  will  not.' 

'Well  then,  sometime  since,  he  and  Mr  JaOaa 
had  a  long  eonversstion  about  yoa.  I  was  aet 
present  at  the  time,  but  1  heard  all  about  it  the 
very  same  night.  Mr.  Broadbridge  of  coarse  esa- 
meneed  it.  He  was  partieulaily  anxioos  toa^ 
certain  how  long  we  had  known  yoa,  whether 
yon  were  engaged,  and  so  on ;  and  1  believe  that 
George  entered  into  a  biief  explanation  ef  that 
unlorinnate  a^Tair— for  men,  you  know,  my  lote, 
are  in  one  respect  not  aniike  us,  they  10^  talk 
when  they  get  together.  Well,  dear,  this  ex- 
planation, brief  as  it  was,  rendered  yoo  la  his 
view  sn  object  of  still  greater  interest  than  be-. 
fore;  he  lamenud  his  poverty  as  if  thstaloae 
forbade  him  to  hope,  and  eventnatly  prontispd, 
St  the  suggestion  of  George,  that  he  would  not 
urge  his  suit.  But  now  thiat  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  his  being  extremely  rich— for  George 
tells  me  that  he  is  almost  sure  of  beiag  able  to 
establish  his  cisim  to  this  property— 90U  mwat 
expect  that  he  will  very  soon  declare  hiaiself^ 
Helen ;  far  that  he  loves  you,  no  deabt  can 
exist.' 

•I  am  very  sorry  for  it,*  said  Helen. 

'Sorry,  dear  I  Why  ahoofd  you  be  aerry  ?  Do 
you  not  like  Mr.  Broadbridge  ?' 

'I  do,  very  much :  I  may  aay  that  I  admlie 
him,  for  I  do  indeed  admire  his  general  eharae* 
ter,  while  his  manners  and  conversation  delight 
me.  Still  am  I  sorry  that  he  should  have  pro- 
posed to  himself  an  object  the  attainment  of 
which  is  so  hopeless.* 

'Bst  why  hopeless  ?  He  loves  you,  and  jea 
admit  that  you  at  least  admire  him.  Has  any 
one  recently  stolen  your  heart,  dear?' 

'No,  Julia;  no,  my  love,'  replied  Helen, 
mournfully ;  *no,  it  is  not  that.' 

'What  on  earth  then  can  it  be  ?  Have  yoa  aay 
doubt  about  his  being  successful  in  his  eflfbrt  to 
establish  his  claim  to  this  property  ?' 

•None.  I  believe  that  he  will  be  sncceaafol ; 
but  bis  success  would  not  influence  me ;  i  t  woold 
not  shake  my  resolution.  Whereas,  I  will  con- 
fees  to  you,  that  were  he  to  fail  and  I  were  dif- 
ferently circumstanced,  I  would  not  reject  him.* 

•Why,  surely,  yon  do  not  allude  to  that  on- 
fortanate  marriage  ?' 
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«It  18,  indeed,  Jalia,  that  to  which  I  do  tUaae.' 

*fiut  how  eao  that  operate  agaioit  your  con- 
tracting another  marriage,,  when  legally  that 
was  no  marriage  at  all  ?' 

*lt  is  true  I  am  not  legally  bound  by  that  mar- 
riage, but  I  f€el  that  1  am  boand  morally  not- 
wiib'^tandinc;.' 

^Ttipn  do  you  mean  to  say,  that  you  would 
Bot  be  Ju8tifi«d  in  marrying  again  ?'. 

*I  sboold  not  feel  justified  in  doing  eo,  unlera, 
indeed,  that  were  to  occur  of  whieh  1  must  net 
even  dream.' 

•Oh,  but*— dear  me,— why,  that's  a  very  in- 
correct view  to  take  of  the  malter.' 

•It  may  be  incorrtot,  but  it  is  my  view  still.* 

*Then  you  realty  do,  in  CMnsequence'of  your 
having  been  led  into  nn  illegal  marriage,  feel 
yourself  bound  to  remain  single  all  your  life  ?* 

•Dear  Julia,  pray  do  not  iirell  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  you  would  not  willingly  give  me  pain ;— > 
you  poespss  too  kind — too  good  a  heart  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  one,  J  know ;  but,  indeed, 
dear,  this  is  to  me  a  painful  auojecl,  and  there- 
fore I  feel  that  you  will  not  pursue  it' 

•I  would  not  ior  the  world,  dear  Helen,'  re- 
turoiied  Julia,  •were  1  not  well  convinced  of  its 
being  esaeniial  to  your  happiness.  It  ts  a  pain- 
ful subject,  i  am  aware,  and  if  I  loved  you  Icm 
I  ahould  be  in  proportioo  less  disposed  to  renew 
it ;  but  what  if  it  were  to  lead  you  to  your  being 
really  united  to  on*  who  adores  you — one  who 
would  cherish  and  love  you  for  ever  /' 

*it  cannot  lead  to  that.  No,  Julia  ;  when  at 
the  altar  with  him  in  whose  houor  I  had  too 
hastily  taught  my  heart  to  confide,  1  did  not  view 
the  ceremony  as  being  merely  legal,  nor  when  it 
was  ended  did  I  feel  myself  bound  by  the  law 
alone.  The  contract  iato  which  1  entered  was 
of  a  more  awful  character  than  that,  and,  al- 
though he  has  not  performed  kia  part  of  that 
contract — although  he  had  really  no  right  to 
perform  it — I  ahould  feel  no  more  jnsUfiied  in 
marrying  again  while  he  lives  tban  yon  would 
ftel  justified  in  sacrificing  vour  honor  on  dis- 
covering your  husband's  inbdelity.' 

•But,  my  dear,  these  cases  are  not  at  all  ana- 
logous.* 

•Morally,  they  are — legally,  they  may  not  be; 
but  as  I  considered  mine  to  be  not  merely  a  legal 
marriage,  I  cannot  think  that  thereto!  its  being 
proved  to  be  illegal  relieves  me  from  the  solemn 
obligation  of  my  vow.  1  did  not  even  think 
about  the  law  :  1  regarded  it  as  a  religious  con- 
tract strictly.' 

•And  I  am  bound  to  respect  your  religious 
•eruplfs;  but,  really,  Helen,  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  very  cruel  doctrine.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  would  find  many  disciples.  1  am  sure 
that  I  could  never  agree  with  }ou,  my  love  — 
The  idea  of  your  being  bound  to  pass  a  life  ot  un- 
happiness  because  you  happen  to  have  been  in- 
veigled into  an  illegal  marriage,  seems  to  me  to 
be  monstroas.' 

•But  it  does  not  follow  that  I  muat  of  necessity 
be  unhapoy  because  I  feel  bound  to  remain 
•ingle.  For  example,  1  am  happy  in  your  so 
oiety  evei  .* 

*But  what  ia  that?'  rejoined  Julia — 'what  la 
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the  lociety  of  any  woman,  compared  with  that 
ofanafiTeotionate  husband?  O  Helen!  youmual 
change  your  views  on  this  subject.' 

•1  cannot :  1  feel  that  I  never  shall !  But  pray 
say  no  more,  there'*  a  dear  !* 

-Then  you  must  prounse  me  faithfully  that 
you  will  reflect  upon  the  matter  ?' 

•1  will ;  1  II  promise  you  any  thing,  my  love, 
if  yen  spare  me  upon  this  one  point.' 

The  cou  pact  was  sealed :  they  kissed  each 
other  fondly.  H*len  still  lelt  her  resolution  to 
be  firm,  bui  Julia  believed  that  reflection  would 
•hake  it. 


PART  XII.— CHAPTER   XIX. 

IVTKODUCSS    ▲    SUBJECT   OP    NaTIONAL    IMPOR- 
TAKCK. 

Notwithstanding  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  advertisement  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  register,  no  answer  had 
been  received.  Still  George  continued  to  ad- 
vertise daily  :  he  believed  that  it  would  eventu- 
ally be  answered,  and  although  he  waspiepared 
to  pursue  a  public  course  if  it  were  not,  he  was 
determined  to  efftct  a  private  settlement  if  pos- 
sible, knowing  the  difficulties  he  should  other- 
wise have  to  surmount. 

At  this  period  of  our  history,  a  person  named 
Waghorn — whose  father,  with  whom  the  sou 
was  in  partnership,  bad  been  intimate  with  Bull 
for  many  years— expressed  a  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced to  George,  having  heard  Bull  frequently 
apeak  in  high  terms  of  his  talent  and  general 
character. 

A  day  for  the  introduction  was  accordingly 
fixed:  they  were  to  dine  at  Bull's  cottage;  but 
in  order  that  the  character  of  Waghorn  may  at 
once  be  understood,  it  will  be  correct  to  intro- 
duce him  in  the  first  place  to  the  public. 

The  firm  of  Waghorn  and  Co.  had  existed  as 
earpet-manufacturers  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  a  highly  respectable  firm  it  was  ;  enjoying 
IB  fact  sncb  extensive  credit,  and  doing  so  large 
and  so  profitable  a  business  that  it  was  for  many 
years  a  common  observation  in  the  trade,  that 
the  Waghorns  could  have  fiAy  thousand  pounds 
by  merely  holding  out  their  hands. 

At  this  the  firm  coosisti'd  of  father  and  son, 
William  and  John  Hill  Waghorn ;  but  the  fa- 
ther, being  very  infirm,  left  the  management 
of  the  business  entirely  to  the  son,  who  although 
not  extravagant  in  his  personal  habits,  was  con- 
stantly entering  into  wild  speculations,  whieh 
plunged  him  into  difficulties  that  would  have 
appeared  to  almost  anv  other  man  insurmount^ 
able.  He  struggled,  however,  with  them  most 
manfully,  and  by  consummate  tact  kept  from 
his  &tlier  all  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  schemes 
into  which  he  had  entered,  but  of  the  losses  he 
had  thereby  sustained;  but  as  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  he  had  been  compelled  to  raise  an  ar- 
tificial <yipiia],  which  he  could  then  sustain  only 
at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
opening  a  number  of  shops  in  the  carpet  trade, 
•upplying  them  with  stock,  and  placing  in  them 
persons  who  might  appear  as  principals,  although 
in  reahty  but  his  servants,  and  who  might  aft 
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cept  wbateyer  billf  he  chose  to  drmw  on  them,  a 
perfect  aaderstandinff  being  established  between 
them,  sub  roga,  that  he  shoald  regolhrlj  provide 
for  such  bills  at  maturity. 

HaviBff  conceived  this  scheme  and  dalj  con- 
sidered  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  he  took  a 
house  in  Fore-street,  another  in  Wood-street,  a 
third  in  Cheapside.  a  fourth  in  Bishopsgate- 
street,  a  fidh  in  Holborn,  a  sixth  in  ix>nff-acre, 
a  seventh  in  Blatkfriars-road,  and  an  eighth  in 
the  Strand,  selecting  them  in  good  situations  in 
order  that  by  letting  the  upper  parts  of  the 
houses  he  might  have  the  shops  nearly  rent-free; 
and  having  fitted  them  up,  he  engaged  proper 
persons  to  manage  the  conct-rns,  and  supplied 
them  with  g  ods,  which  he  entered  in  his  own 
books  as  bona  fide  sales,  taking  care  of  course  to 
secure  himself  against  every  species  of  dishon- 
esty. 

Bold  as  this  project  may,  under  the  circum- 
stances, appear,  the  result  proved  successful. — 
Each  of  the  establishments  yielded  a  consider- 
able profit,  and  while  he  had  a  legitimate  sale 
for  the  immensely  increased  stock  of  goods 
which  he  purchased,  he  hsd  that  which  was 
atill  more  valuable  to  him  then — the  ad  libitum 
accommodation  of  eight  flourishing  establish- 
ments, free  of  expense. 

He  had  peculiar  facilities  for  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  new  position;  his  connexions  in  the 
country  were  extensive,  and  through  them  he 
could  get  large  quantities  of  bills  discounted 
freely  by  the  country  bankers,  and  although,  as 
an  inducement,  he  gave  those  connexions  the 
accommodation  of  one  half  of  the  money  so 
raised,  by  drawing  upon  them  at  three  months 
for  that  halt,  he  could  get  their  bills  discounted 
easily  in  London,  and  thus  realize  in  cash  the 
whole  of  his  country  remittances. 

This  tended,  moreover,  to  increase  his  trade 
in  the  provinces  considerably,  and  as  several  of 
the  houses  he  had  established  in  London — and 
which  have  existed  as  highly  respectable  con- 
cerns even  up  to  the  present  day — ^berame  so 
prosperous,  that  th?  friends  of  the  young  men 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  manage  them,  paid 
him  large  sums  for  the  stock  and  good  will,  his 
difficulties  began  to  disappear,  and  the  credit  of 
the  firm  was  being  in  consequence  gradually  re- 
established at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to 
Georffe. 

Bull  was -delighted  with  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  them  together;  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised t^at  he  had  not  done  so  before,  more  es- 
pecially as  they  appeared  to  be  highly  pleased 
with  each  other  when  they  met,  and  seemed  to 
him  to  view  the  meeting  but  as  a  preliminary 
to  some  new  speculation. 

As  far  as  George  was  concerned,  however, 
this  was  not  correct :  he  met  Waghorn — whom 
he  found  to  be  a  remarkably  shrewd  and  inUlli- 
gent  man — with  the  view  of  passing  an  agreea- 
able  evening  in  his  society,  without  any  ulterior 
object  whatever. 

Of  course  they  conversed  upon  nothing  but 
business.  Commercial  matters  only  have  power 
to  charm  essentially  money-making  men.  It  is 
true  that  George  was  not  so  exclusively  wrap- 


ped op  in  commerce  as  to  take  delig bt  ia  m 
other  subject ;  but  Bull  and  Waghoru  ver(,u4 
hence,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  them,littMch- 
ed  upon  subjects  of  business  alone. 

At  first  the  bubbles  of  the  day  were  tke  di'ef 
topic  upon  which  thev  dwelt;  but  u  this  M 
them  through  the  exchanges  to  the  lobjeet  ot 
banking,  they  entered  into  an  analjiii  otikt 
then  existing  system,  it  being  one  with  «bick 
Waghorn  was  anxious  to  be  more  eosf^mBt 
than  he  was. 

*I  am  frequently  astonished,'  he  obtenedf 
when  George — with  whom  it  wssa  ftreriteti^ 
ic — had  explained  the  leading  ftatorei  of  tliii 
system— 'I  am  frequently  .\  astoniihed  to  m 
country  *hanks,  which  are  started  bj  prinleii. 
dividuals,  of  whom  the  majority  are  perfedlj 
unknown,  sncceed  to  so  great  aa  extent' 

*Why,  it  is  prima  facie  amazing/  ntamti 
George.  *But  when  we  took  below  the  rar&ce, 
and  moreover  take  into  consideratioa  tbtl  \kj 
do  but  follow  the  example  of  those  wbo  lUrtpd 
the  bank  of  England,  and  who  who  were  eqotUy 
private  individu^s,  originally  conftitatiif  i 
strictly  private  company,  our  amazesKitoBst 
eease.' 

^Was  it,  then,  a  stricUy  private  eompaojr 
inquired  Bull. 

^Moat  cerUtnly .  When  it  was  fint  reeofnii- 
ed  by  parliament,  on  its  being  found  expedient 
to  anticipate  the  resources  of  the  coonliy,  ud 
to  impose  taxes  for  the  payment  of  tbe  intneit, 
it  was  recognized  only  as  a  private  cofsiitn/,  or, 
as  Bishop  Burnet  says  in  the  History  of  his  on 
Times—certain  meiohants  whom  puliuieif 
empowered  to  deal  in  bullion,  tnd  soon.'  ^ 

'They  have  worked  up  amazingly,  then,'  ob- 
served Bull .  *They  must  have  been  rery  clerer 
fellows,  they  must,  to  have  conducted  the  thiof 
on  so  large  a  scale  without  embarrawDentg.' 

'They  were  clever  fellows,  and  their  wecei- 
sors  have  been  equally  clever;  but  uftiucn^ 
barrassments  are  concerned,  they  hare  notbeei 
free  from  them.  In  1696,  the  bank  became  » 
involved  that  it  snspended  the  payment  of  ito 
notes,  which  were  at  a  discr  unt  of  twent;  per 
cent.,  while  exchequer  bills  were  at  a  diieotat 
of  fiay.  At  this  time,  there  were  no  note«(«| 
under  twenty  pounds  nor  were  there  an?  o«j«l 
1793,  when  five-pound  notes  were  isiOKd.  U 
1745,  too,  the  bank  as  nearly  as  ponible  itop- 
ped  and  saved  itself  oniy  by  paying  in  iixpencM 
and  shillings,  and  had  it  not  been  foran  otMi 
in  council  prohibiting  the  directors  fr<**"l*J"[J 
their  notes  in  specie,  when  they  happesed  to 
have  no  specie,  it  must  inevitably  bare  $oMJ^ 
1797  They  have  not,  therefore,  although  tb^ 
h^ve  worked  up  with  consummate  tact,  ***"^ 
from  serious  embarrassments.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  bank  is  a  monster-marvel  ne»M 
with  reference  to  public  credulity,  and  mw  w 
interesting,  not  to  commercial  "**"*)*^"^v^ 
the  country  in  general,  seeing  that  it  ^robncw 
the  history  of  that  in  which  all  are.of  coorie 
concerned,  namely,  the  National  Debt  I  w^ 
Mr.  Bull,'  continued  George,  »that  you  to^ 
Blaokstone  here.  His  plain  un varniaked  laJt  ■ 
net  only  the  most  concise,  bat  the  most  mw 
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deaoription  of  the  profreM  of  the  debt  I  have 
erer  met  with;  it  is  one,  too,  which— although 
he  it  considered  bj  them  aU  as  a  coastitotional 
oracle— upsets  the  sophistries  of  Pitt  and  hia 
proeeljtes  completelj.' 

He  then  went  to  the  bookcase,  and  having 
opened  the  first  volume  of  the  Comraentai  ies, 
continued. 

*  *How  these  immense  sums/  sajs  Blackstone, 
alluding  to  the  taxes,  are  appropriated,  is  next 
to  be  considered  And  this  is  first  and  princi- 
pallj  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
ti'>nal  Dtfbt.  In  order  to  take  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  nature  of  this  National 
DeBt,  it  must  first  be  premised  that,  after  the 
Revolution,  when  our  new  connexions  with  Eu- 
rope introduced  a  new  system  of  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  expenses  of  the  nation,  not  only  in  set- 
tling the  new  establishment,  but  in  maintaining 
long  .wars,  as  principals,  on  the  continent,  for 
the  security  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the 
French  monarchy,  settling  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, supporting  the  House  of  Austria,  main- 
taining tbe  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body,  dLC, 
increased  to  an  unusual  degree,  insomuch  that 
it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  raise  all  the  ex- 
penses of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied 
within  that  year,  lest  the  unaccustomed  weight 
•hould  create  murmurs  among  ihe  people.  It 
was,  therefore,  the  policv  of  the  times  to  antici* 
pate  the  revenues  ol  their  posterity  by  borrow- 
ing immense  sums  for  the  current  services  of 
the  state»  and  to  lay  no  more  taxes  upon  the 
subject  than  would  suffice  to  pay  the  annual  in- 
terest of  the  sums  so  borrowed  ;  by  this  means 
converting  the  principal  debt  into  a  new  species 
of  property  transferable  from  one  man  to  another 
— a  system  which  seems  to  h^  ve  had  its  original 
in  the  state  of  Florence,  1344,  which  govern- 
ment  then  owed  about  60,000/.  sterling,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  pay  it,  formed  the  principal  into 
an  aggregate  sum,  ciUed  metaphorically  a 
mount  or  bank,  tbe  shares  whereof  were  trans- 
ferable like  our  stock,  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent.,  the  prices  varying  according  to  the  exi- 
gences of  the  state.  This  policy  of  the  English 
parliament  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
the  National  Debt.  And  the  example  then  set 
ban  been  so  closely  followed  during  the  long  wars 
of  Queen  Anne  and  since,  t^  at  the  capital  of  the 
National  Debt  amounted  in  June,  1777,  to  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  millions.  And  July, 
17d6,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  millions;  to 
pay  the  interest  of  which,  together  with  certain 
annuities  for  lives  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment, extraordinary  revenues  are  in  the  first 
place  mortgaged  and  made  perpetual  by  parlia- 
ment. Perpetual  I  say,  but  still  redeemable  by 
the  same  authority  that  imposed  them,  which, 
ifitatany  time  can  payoff  the  capital,  will 
abolish  those  taxes  which  are  raised  to  discharge 
the  interest.  By*  this  means,  the  quantity  of 
property  in  the  kingdom,  is  greatly  increased  in 
idea  compared  with  former  times,  yet  if  we 
coolly  consider  it,  not  at  all  increased  in  reality. 
We  may  boast  of  lar^e  fortunes  and  quantities 
of  money  in  the  funds.  But  where  does  this 
money  exist  ?    It  exists  only  in  name,  in  paper 


in  pablic  faith,  in  parliamentry  security,  and 
that  is  undoubtedly  suflicient  for  the  creditors 
of  the  public  to  rely  on.  But  then,  what  is  the 
pledge  which  the  public  faith  has  pawned  for 
the  security  of  these  debts?  The  land,  the  trade, 
and  the  personal  industry  of  the  subject,  from 
which  the  money  must  arise  that  supplies  the 
several  taxes.  In  these  therefore,  and  these  only, 
the  property  of  the  public  creditors  does  really 
and  intrinsically  exist;  and  of  course  the  lend, 
tbe  trade,  and  the  personal  industry  of  individu- 
als are  diminished  in  their  true  value  just  so 
much  they  are  pledged  to  answer.  If  A 's  in- 
come amount  to  a  hundred  per  annum,  and  he 
is  so  far  indebted  to  B  that  he  pays  bi:n  fifly 
pounds  per  annum  for  this  interest,  one -half  of 
the  value  of  As  property  is  transferred  to  B, 
the  credit(>r.  The  debtor  is  only  a  trustee  for 
the  creditor,  for  one-half  of  tbe  value  of  bis  in- 
come. In  short,  the  property  ot  a  creditor  of 
the  public  consists  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
national  taxes;  by  how  much,  therefore,  he  is 
the  richer,  by  so  much  the  nation  which  pavs 
these  taxes  is  the  poorer.'  I  am  surprised/ 
continued  Greorge,  Hhat  upon  this  subject  Black- 
stone  shou>d  nevf'r  be  quoted.  This,  however, 
is  a  clear,  although  but  a  very  brief  view  cf  the 
history  of  the  debt — which  is  in  reality  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bank — and  as  the  debt  is  tbe  foun- 
dation of  public  credit,  so  is  it  the  basis  of  bank- 
ing— the  banker  borrowing  of  the  mass  of  the 
comr* unity,  and  substituting  promises  to  pay 
for  that  which  he  gets  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
mises This  has  dobtless  become  a  great 
{lublic  convenience,  and  as  the  Bankof  Eug- 
and,  by  borrowing  of  the  people  to  lecd  to  the 
P^overnm(*nt,  established  this  public  convenience 
in  London,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  extended  to  the  provinces,  and  when 
we  look  at  the  facilities  for  getting  notes  into 
circulation  in  the  country — depending,  as  the 
circulation  does,  solely  upon  faith — it  is  surpris- 
ing only  that  country  banks  are  not  more  nu- 
merous, and  especially  when  we  consider  how 
small  a  capital  is  absolutely  required.' 

^Does  it  not,  then,  require  much  capital?*  in- 
quired Wsghorn. 

*ril  undertake  to  start  a  country  bank  with  a 
capital  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  success;  with  a  thousand,  I'd  make  it  a 
profitable  concern;  but  a  provincial  bank,  with 
a  bona  fide  capital  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
might,  if  properlv  managed,  carry  all  before  it. 
In  banking,  prudence  is  essentially  tbe  gv  rm  of 
success;  tbe  system  has  existed  in  this  country 
now  for  nearly  two  hundred  years;  it  commen- 
ced in  1645.  Francis  Child  established  the  first 
bank  in  Fleet-str  et,  and  Snow  and  Dean  start- 
ed the  B?cond  in  the  Strand — both  of  which 
stand  now  on  the  very  spots  on  which  they  com- 
menced-—and  although  thousands  of  failures 
have  taken  place  since  the  introduction  of  that 
system  into  Enjlaod,  there  have  been  few  in- 
deed not  directly  ascribable  to  either  ignorance, 
improvidence,  or  dishonor.' 

At  this  moment,  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  at  the  door,  of  so  extraordi- 
nary  a  character,  that  it  sounded  as  if  a  young 
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onderteker  bad  arrived  with  %  Tiew  of  driviiig 
in  »  few  nails  for  practice, 

« Who  can  that  be  ?'  cried  Ball,  who  felt  aome- 
wbat  alarmed  ;  *I  can't  ^oeaa,  1  can't !— anrely 
there's  nothinf  the  matter  !* 

His  fears  were  soon  hashed  ;  the  seryant  en- 
tered with  the  card  of  Mr.  Aag^sius  Alexander 
Carendish. 

•It  s  that  fellow  Cavendish,*  said  Ball,  ad- 
dressioff  George,  *shall  we  hare  him  in*^' 

«0h,  by  all  means,'  replied  Oeorgfe,  and  the 
next  moment  Carendtsh  was  shown  into  the 
room. 

*Ab  !*  be  exclaimed,  gfrasping  the  hand  of  his 
fViend  Bull,  witb  great  ^ff<fCtioB.  «Bat  i  hadn't 
the  idea  of  a  notion  of— Ah  '  Mr.  Julian !  proad 
to  SO')  you  ! — Friend  of  yoars  ?'  b«  added,  wav- 
ing his  hand  gracefully  towards  Waghom.— 
*Proud  to  know  him.  I  tbought  I'd  just  drira 
over  to-nrght,  yon  see,  Bull,  as  I  want  to  do  a 
little  piece  of  business  in  the  morning.  I  only 
came  to  secure  jou.  I  hadn't  a  thought  of  find- 
ing any  one  with  yoa.  1  ought  to  make  ten 
thousand  apologies. 

These  we'^e,  bowever,  declared  to  be  unneces- 
sary ;  the  wine  was  puah'-d  towards  him,  and  he 
began  to  consider  himself  perfectly  at  home, 
when  as  Waghnrn  was  anxious  to  have  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  bad  been  conversing  resum- 
ed. Cavendish  was  put  in  possession  of  that  sub- 
ject^ in  order  that  he  might,  if  be  pleased,  join 
them. 

•You  know  something  of  banking,  I  believe  .'* 
observed  George. 

*Il  strikes  me  rather,*  returned  Cavendish, 
•that  1  do.  1  fiatter  myself  that  I  know  a  tUtle 
about  it,  and  thtt  little  comprehends  all.  As 
the  great  proposition  is  now  well  received,  that 
the  impoverishment  of  the  country  promotes  its 
priMperity,  a  bank  is  the  best  dodge  going.— 
There  can't  be  a  belter  if  you  have  kindred 
spirits  to  work  with;  if  you  have  not,  there  can H 
be  a  worse.  There  has  been  enough  dToney 
made  by  ihit  dodge  alone  to  buy  up  the  country 
again  and  again.  Just  take  a  few  particul  rrs 
from  my  little  pocket-book  here.  1*11  not  go  far 
back — 1 II  just  take  a  little  re8tr'>8pectiv(»  view 
of  thirty  years ;  in  1793,  the  actiial  number  of 
country  banks  that  stopped  payment  was  exact- 
ly a  hundred ;  between  that  year  and  1810, 
eighty -seven  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
issued  against  country  banks;  in  1810,  thera 
were  twenty-six  more  ;  and  from  1810  to  1814, 
twenty-nine  ;  in  1814-15-16  there  were  ninety- 
two  ;  and  from  1816  to  the  present  Anno  Domi- 
ni 18-13,  there  have  been  fifty.  Here  we  have  a 
tot>il,  in  round  numt>er8,  of  three  hundred  ;  and 
as  the  conimiMsions  have  borne  to  the  compo- 
sitinns  a  proportion  of  only  one  to  four,  we 
have  an  averaire  total  of  twelve  hundred  banks 
suspended  in  England — to  say  nothing  of  Ire- 
land— within  thirty  years  \  Now  there  s  an  ad- 
vantasfe  to  the  puolic  !  Of  course  they  were  all 
esUblished  with  a  view  to  public  advantage  ! 
Of  course  ! — and  John  Bull  has  paid  for  all. — 
And  a  capital  fellow  is  John— he  bleeds  like  a 
pig.  But,  then,  what  does  it  matter  to  him? — 
JHe's  a  highly  respectable  fellow,  and  any  one 


will  tmst  him.  Hit  credit  banlimi'ed;  benee  he 
has  got  into  debt  is  a  test  of  respectability  aO 
over  the  world.  A  capital  country  this  is  for 
swindling.  Any  thing  will  take.  1  think  of 
starting  a  swindling  dodge  for  the  totid  soppres- 
sion  orswindliug  soon.' 

*Bat  you  don't  mean  to  say,*  obicrvcd  George, 
Hhat  the  whole  of  thoae  b4nks  which  have  foil- 
ed within  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  swind- 
lers?' 

*No ;  not  the  whole :  the  majority^,  however, 
are  known  to  hare  been  ;  bat  as  all  these  rag- 
shopa  that  fail  mast  have  been  managed  1^ 
either  swindlers  or  fools,  it  is  a  matter  of  l]tt]e 
importance  to  the  public :  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  the  resnlt  is  equally  advantageous. 
Now  I'll  just  explain  how  I'd  proceed,  if  I  were 
about  to  start  a  country  bank  myself  In  the 
first  place,  having  selected  my  town,  Td  take  a 
honfce  in  the  most  eonspicuoas  poaitiofl,  and 
have  it  fitted  up  in  style.  I*d  then  engage  i 
gang  of  venerable  individuals  the  whole  of  wboa 
should  sport  spectacles,  pigtails,  and  powder, 
some  to  remain  in  the  bank  to  amuse  thensslm 
by  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  legers,  and 
pretending  to  make  entries  with  as  much  rapid- 
ity as  if  they  hadn't  many  minn*es  to  live, 
while  the  others  were  engaged  in  forcing  the 
rags  into  circulation.  The  ofiicial  fittings  op, 
by  the  way,  must  be  particularly  attended  to  A 
trap-door,  with  a  rope  above  attached  to  a  large 
.  iron  safe,  is  indispensable,  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ing to  the  human  mind  an  idea  of  a  fire-proof 
vault.  There  must  also  be  a  mob  of  tin  boxes, 
for  the  deposit  of  deeds,  mortgages,  and  other 
securities;  blunderbusses, cutla-s,  and  pistols, to 
keep  away  the  thieves ;  and  a  highfy-poJiskcrd 
counter,  with  inkstands,  blotting-paper,  sundry 
wooden  bowls,  containing,  of  course,  ha)/  sand 
and  half  silver,  and  a  few  immense  boodles  of 
paper,  to  represent  somewhere  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  Bank  of  England  notes.  Your  own  rags, 
of  course,  can  be  soon  got.  My  object  would 
be  to  have  a  plate  engraved,  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  that  of  the  largest  and  oldest  bank  in  the 
town,  that  my  notes  might  run  among  theirs 
without  exciting  ariv  particular  notice.  Some 
must  be  payable  in  London,  of  course;  but  the 
bulk  must  be  brought  to  the  bank  ;  and  if  yon 
have  but  a  few  active  and  respectable- looking 
agents,  a  few  thousands  may  be  pushed  intd 
circulation  in  no  •  time.  At  first,  huwever,  I 
should  act  with  great  caution.  I'd  make  all  tbe 
friends  I  could.  I  would  not  be  a  furious  poli- 
tician, but  a  Tory — a  sort  of  moderate  Tory, — 
and  while  going  hand  in  hand  witb  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  I'd  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
coachmen,  farmers,  editors  of  newspapers,  well- 
meaning  tailors,  and  so  on.  I'd  even  buy  a  share 
of  one  of  the  papers,  if  1  could,  in  order  that 
the  bank  might  be  constantly  pufi!ed  ;  but  this 
of  coarse  must  be  known  ;  because,  if  any  thing 
should  appeal^  in  that  paper  severe  upon  t^ 
scum,  and  they  were  aware  of  your  being  con- 
nected with  it,  they  d  treat  yon  to  a  run  upon 
the  bank  as  soon  as  look  at  you.  Benevolent 
institutions  form  another  great  feature.  I'd 
subscribe  to  every  one  in  the  town.    Nothing 
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tlMTO  wtt  I  grouiinff  abooi  with  the  rett—ioiiie- 
timei  trying  to  hooE  ap  a  (bh— and  ■ometunes 
aMistiiig  to  build  a  vort  of  pifttj  to  lire  \n^ 
while  the  women,  in  order  to  facilitate  matters, 
and  to  make  the  thing  as  pleasant  as  the jr- could 
were  alternately^  blowing  up  their  hosbands  for 
coming,  and  bitterly  cursing  the  whole  con- 
cern. 

<My  object  at  firat,  being  a  peaeeable  perMn, 
was  to  propitiate  a  few  of  the  natiTes,  who  were 
highly  respectable  swells  in  their  way,  and  in 
this  1  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent;  but  when  I 
endeavored  with  all  the  eloquence  1  had  in  me 
to  inspire  them  with  a  high  appreciation  of  ibo 
Talue  of  the  Poyaisian  bank-notes,  with  the 
yiew  of  prevailing  upon  them  to  oblige  me  with 
change,  or  at  least  to  give  something  substaa- 
tive  in  return,  they  would'nt  have  them  at  any 
price  at  all!  1  told  them  I  would*nt  mind  pay- 
ing for  the  accommodation;  I,  moreover,  ex- 
plained to  them  the  high  respectability  of  banks 
m  general,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Poy  ais;  but  no,  they  were  too  art- 
ful; they  did'nt,  it  is  true,  doubt  my  honor,  but 
they  would*nt  change  the  notes.  And  these 
notes  were  our  only  currency — all  salaries  were 
paid  with  these  notes.  The  bank  exbted  only 
in  imagination,  yon  are  aware;  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  run  upon  it  would  have  been 
tremendous. 

'Fortunately,  there  was  not  a  single  persott 
sent  out  who  was  ever  suspected  of  bein^f  any 
thing  but  a  victim;  if  such  a  man  had  he^n  sent 
with  us,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  women 
would  have  made  a  victim  of  him,  fur  they  were 
desperate  creatures, — there  was  no  such  thing 
as  holding  them  at  all, — they  were  fifty  times 
worse  than  the  men,  who  could'nt  make  head 
or  tail  of  them. 

K>f  course  our  appointments  were  sinecures. 
Official  individuals  had  nothing  to  do.  My  berth 
in  the  customs,  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
obtain  for  me,  might,  it  is  true,  have  been  a  ve- 
ry good  berth,  hi^  there  been  any  customs;  'he 
mighty  army,  too,  that  was  to  have  been  raised 
might  have  been  very  mighty  had  there  been 
any  arms;  and  so  might  we  have  made  the  land 
very  productive,  had  we  rossossed  the  power  to 
live  without  food  until  the  produce  had  arrived 
at  maturity;  but  as  matters  stood,  nothing  could 
be  done.  We  were  all  in  a  state  of  savagery. — 
There  was  nothing  like  government,  disipfine, 
or  order.  Nor  was  there  any  respect  paid  to 
persons,  as  a  strong  proof  of'^  which  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  my  official  residence,  which 
was  of  a  very  rteherche  build,  and  about  four  feet 
high,  I  was  obliged  to  pig  the  couple  of  bakers, 
«  blacksmith,  a  butcher,  and  a  barber.  But  that 
X\did*nt  so  much  mind,  for  instead  of  being  hy- 
poci^ondriacal,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
mifliortunes  philosophically  jolly.  We  always 
bad  a  concert  in  the  evening,  a  sort  of  free-and- 
ea^y:  wf»  ^"^^  to  sit  upon  the  top  ot  the  bouse 
before  we  rt^tired,  and  singing  away  like  night- 
ingales, endeavored  to  swindle  ourselves  into  the 
belief  that  we  were  only  out  gipsying.  And  we 
certainly  had  one  great  comfort:  we  were  all 
Uiuxwm4— imiil  an  out-and-out  comfort  that 


was,  for  all  who  wei*  not 
wretched. 

*And  now  I'll  explain  the  real  natvre  of  this 
cruel  swindle:  Macgregor,  who  is  sale  to  have 
his  eyes  scratched  out  if  the  women  ahouM  ever 
return,  had  ceruinly  the  grant  of  the  Peayiaiaa 
district:  there  can  he  no  doubt  about  that;  hat 
it  was  clearly  understood  and  aet  ftulh  in  the 
deed  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be 
construed  into  a  cession  of  the  sovereignty  sf 
the  country  as  then  held  by  the  Moeqoito  kmg. 
In  the  teeth  of  which,  Mac  Oregor's  bonds  srs 
issued,  as  you  are  aware,  with  the  preambla, 
*Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I,  Ofegor 
Mac  Gregor  the  First,  sovereign  prince  of  the 
independent  state  of  Foyais  and  ita  dependen- 
cies, &e.' — thus  forfeiting  the  grant  by  the  usur- 
pation of  the  sovereignty,  and  vitiating  the 
grants  made  to  the  emigrants  by  Mac  Gregor  Ibr 
the  consideration  which  be  tocrh  care  to  pucket 
Old  Georgey,  however,  the  Mosquito  king,  who 
is  really  a  bit  of  a  trump,  although  he  issued  a 
proclamation  revoking  the  grant  to  Mac  Grpgar 
declared  his  willingness  to  recognise  the  gruits 
to  the  emigrants  who  had  been  swindled  oat  of 
their  money,  provided  they  undertooh  to  kick  ^ 
no  row  in  his  dominions.  But  this,  aJthoMh 
it  was  well  meant,  was  of  no  soit  of  use.  The 
emigrants  had'nt  the  heart  to  do  any  thing. — 
What  could  they  do  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess? There  tliey  were,  a  miserable  mob  of  de- 
luded wretches,  without  a  particle  ot  spirit,  and 
almost  without  hope. 

*I  and  the  barber — who  was  rather  an  tnsinn- 
ating  little  swell— viewing  with  the  most  lively 
feelings  of  apprehension  the  deplorable  wretch- 
edness around  us,  made  up  our  minds  to  scour 
the  country,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  couple  of  fe- 
male savages,  that,  by  marrying  them,  our  po- 
sition in  society  might  be  somewhat  impiwred. 
But  just  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting  oo 
this  expedition,  a  schooner  appeared^  My 
friend,  who  at  the  time  was  shaving  me  with 
care  as  1  sat  en  the  top  of  our  piggery,  first  be- 
held her.  *More  victims! — more  viotima!'  be 
cried,  supposing  that  of  course  she  came  fit>a 
England;  but  we  were  soon  undeceived:  we  sooa 
found  that  she  had  been  sent  from  some  «|ait- 
ter  to  aid  us;  and  now  1*11  explain  to  yen  bow. 

4  have  already  sUted  that  three  of  the  nm* 
desperate  of  our  party  stole  the  boat  oif  ths 
Kennersly  Castle,  and,  accompanied  by  a  lew 
ot  the  natives,  made  off  for  Beliae.  Oa  their 
passa^A,  which  was  not  an  agreeable  oo^  at  all, 
these  ieiijws  began  to  play  tricks  with  the  na- 
tives, who  did'nt  like  it  and  would*nt  have  it, 
and  threw  a  couple  of  them  overboard  in  coose- 
qnence.  The  third,  however,  happily  reached 
Belize;  and  when  be  bad  given  an  account  of 
our  deplorable  condition,  the  merchants,  with  a 
promptitude  which  did  them  great  credit,  de- 
spatched this  schooner,  the  Mexican  Eagle,  Is 
render  us  all  possible  assistance.  The  captain, 
on  landing,  ofibred  to  take  us  all  away  from 
this  blessed  land  of  promise,  and  to  give  os  a 
free  passage  to  Belize— an  ofier  at  which  we  all 
jumped,— and  when,  for  his  security,  be  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  oar  lieuteaaat-foverB 
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or,  he  reeeiY«d  one  Imlf  of  at  on  bowd,  and,  af- 
ter a  fthort  paesage,  laaded  them  in  eafety,  and 
then  went  back  for  the  rest;  and  here  we  all  are 
in  oomparatire  comfort,  beinf  treated  with  the 
utmoet  kindnoM  by  the  inhabitant!  in  i^neral. 

*Now,  air,  of  coune  I  bare  no  wish  to  remain 
here.  I  am  anxioas  to  leave  as  toon  as  possible; 
but  cannot  get  away,  because  I  have  nothing  in 
the  similituide  of  money  but  these  Povaisian 
notey,  which  will  not  pass  current  even  here. — 
If,  therefore,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  lend 
me  sufficient  to  pav  my  passage  home,  1  shall  be 
extremely  grateful,  and  will  give  you  a  bill  at 
three  months  for  the  amount  on  my  return, 
which  bill  shall  of  course  be  duly  honored.  Pray 
take  my  case  into  your  kind  consideration.  1 
think  you  will,  or  I  would*ntask  you.  Do  re- 
mit me  some  miney'  Please  do,  Mr.  Julian,  and 
jou  will  forever  oblige, 

*Tottr  iaithi^il  servant, 

^PxTER  Wxxsxirsx.* 

Having  read  this  letter,  George  called  at 
Bull's  office;  but  as  Cavendish  was  there,  he, 
not  wishing  to  give  that  gentleman  quite  so 
^reat  a  triumph,  forbore  to  mention  the  subject 
until  he  bad  left.  He  then  read  the  contents 
•Joud  to  Bull,  wh%  taking  but  a  superficial  view 
of  the  matter,  laughed  immoderately  until 
^korge  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  when  he  ex- 
elaimed— 'Poor  Peter!  But  what  a  dreadlbl 
•tate  they  must  all  have  been  in!' 

'They  must  have  been,  indeed,*  retnmed 
Oeorge.  'And  Mac  Oregor,  by  usurping  the 
sovereignty,  has  proved  himselftobe  a  vain  fbel 
•a  well  as  a  villain.' 

*To  be  sure  he  has!  The  thing  might  have 
4lone,  had  it  not  been  for  that!* 

*1  do  not,  however,  believe  that  he  ever  inten- 
ded toestablish  a  settlement  there.' 

«Nor  do  I.  His  object  was  solely  to  raise 
monev:  but  it  ie  clear  that  a  settlement  might 
have  been  established.  But  I  say,  my  dear  tmy, 
those  infuriated  women!  Why,  if,  on  their  re- 
tarn,  they  should  happen  to  meet^not  only  with 
Mae  Qfegor,  but  with  us,  we  shall  be  torn  all  to 
^ces,  we  shall!  They  wonH  wait  for  any  ex- 
planation, women  won't.  If  they  take  a  thing 
mto  their  heads,  you  know,  they  go  right  at  it, 
bit  or  miss;  and  especially  when  they  are  bent 
spon  vengeance.  We  must  therefore  look  out, 
my  dear  boy!  It  won't  do  to  be  sacrificed  you 
know,  by  a  lot  of  wild  women! ' 

•The  chances  are,  that  they  will  never  return; 
bat  if  even  they  should,  we  need  not,  1  think,  be 
«nder  any  apprehension.' 

'Well,  if  they  should  come  back,  I  should'nt 
■such  like  to  stand  in  Mae  Gregorys  shoes? — 
But  I  say,  my  dear  boy,  the  vessel  by  whrch 
Totir  letter  came  of  course  brought  official  intel- 
Itgence,  which  is  sure  to  be  communicated  in  the 
eoorse  of  the  day  on  Change!  That  will  stun 
fponie  of  them— eh.'^will  it  not?  The  thing  will 
be  knocked  on  the  head  at  once,  it  wilt.  The 
bonds  will  ge  right  down  to  nothing! — they'll 
not  be  worth  twopence  apiece.  We  must  be 
there  to  see  the  explosion?' 

'I  think  that,  as  we  are  known  by  so  many  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  business,  we  had 


better  keep  awav:  not  that  our  abandonment  of 
the  scheme  would  not  enable  us  to  justify  our- 
selves; but  because  we  cannot  with  truth  say 
that  we  did  not  believe  the  intentions  of  Mac 
Groffor  to  be  dishonorable  when  we  lefl  him. 

'Well,  it  will  be  perhaps  better  for  us  net  to 
appear.  But  what  do  yon  mean  to  do  with 
Peter?' 

'Oh!  he  shall  have  a  remittance,  of  course  — 
As  it  was  entirely  through  me  he  went  out,  I 
feel  bound  to  send  him  the  means  of  returning. 
I'll  take  care  of  him.  But  we  ought,  more  than 
ever,  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  marr9w 
escape  we  Imlvo  had.' 

For  the  first  time.  Bull  quite  agreed  with 
George  in  viewing  this  as  a  subject  for  congrat» 
nlation;  for  although  it  may  be  said  that  he  knew 
Mac  Gregor's  object,  and  fblt  therefore  convin- 
ced that  &e  viilanotts  bubble  must,  at  no  remote 
period,  burst,  his  anxiety  to  deal  in  these  Poyab 
bonds,  after  George  had  abandoned  the  pn^ect 
could  scarcely  be  restrained. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

OEOROX   STARTS  ▲   OOOVTRV   BAHK,   AHD   RR- 
CB1V18    SOMX  IMPORTAITT  IMFORIf  ATIOH. 

Altrouoh  most  impatient  for  the  arrival  of 
QeoTge  at  the  hour  appointed  the  previous  eve- 
ning, Waghom  was  sedulously  occupied  in  per- 
fecting a  scheme,  by  which  it  appeared  not  only 
that  his  embarrassments  might  be  removed,  but 
that  he  should  be  able  to  establish  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  He  had  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  banking  at  Bull's  residence,  ihat  noth- 
ing had  escaped  him,  and  as  his  calculations 
proved  that  his  immediate  connexion  with  a 
provincial  bank  having  a  respectable  account  in 
London  wonld  place  him  in  a  position  to  carry 
all  before  him,  he  resolved  upon  making  a  pro- 
position to  George  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
start  one  forthwith. 

On  George's  arrival,  he  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  reopening  the  subject:  he  explained  to  him 
fVankly  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  desertb- 
ing  with  the  most  perfect  candor  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  he  had  been  surrounded,  and  the 
means  be  had  adepfed  with  a  view  to  overcome 
them — and  having  dwelt  upon  the  advantages 
of  which  the  establishment  of  a  bank  would  in 
all  probability  be  productive  to  them  both,  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  proposition  in  form. 

This  George  was  quite  disposed  to  entertain, 
but  as  experience  had  taught  him  to  be  cautious, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  sufficient  time 
'to  consider,  and  therefore  promised  to  decide  in 
a  week. 

Duringthis  interval  he  inquired  into  the  char- 
acter of  Waghom,  and  found  that  he  had  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  ingenuity  and  tact,  that 
even  his  most  intimate  friendp  knew  nothing  of 
the  embarrassments  of  which  he  had  spoken: — 
They  all  described  the  titability  of  the  firm  as 
being  beyond  the  possibiltty  of  doubt,  and  rep. 
resented  him  as  being  a  most  diligent  honorable 
person,  one  on  wh9m  the  most  perfect  reliance 
might  be  placed. . 
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0€orf9,  tbenforef  noiwilhgtMnding  tlM  coa- 
Cbmiod  ot'  Waghom,  tbat  be  had  for  some  time 
been,  and  was  still  embarrassed,  was  so  satisfied 
of  his  inte^ritj,  that  when  the  week  bad  ex- 
pired, be  ga,ve  bis  decision  in  faror  of  staiting 
the  bank. 

With  this  decision  Waghom  was  delighted, 
and  having  in  tne  interim  ascertained  that  there 
was  then  a  fine  opening  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  in  Berkshire,  he  and  George 
went  down  at  onoe,  and  on  finding  the  informa- 
tion thej  had  received  to  be  correct—there  be- 
ing bnt  one  bank  in  the  town,  and  that  essen- 
tijily  of  the  olden  school,  the  condvctors  of 
which  were  extremely  indisposed  to  pat  them- 
selresont  of  the  waj  for  anj  thing— the j  were 
eonrinced  that  it  toa#  a  fine  opening  indeed,  and 
fixed  upon  an  eligible  spot  before  thej  left. 

Secrecj  was  now  a  great  object,  and  having 
that  in  view,  they  proceeded  with  the  ntmost 
eantion.  They  secured  the  lease  of  an  excellent 
house  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  town, 
and  advertised  for  clerks  who  were  conversant 
with  the  practical  minatie  of  banking  establish- 
ments, representing  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Berkshire  to  be  a  tine  qua  ntm.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  advertisement  being  inserted  in 
almost  every  paper  in  the  county,  numerous  ap- 
plications were  made*  Mid  among  the  rest  were 
three  from  individuals  who  had  been  for  years 
employed  in  the  verv  bank  of  which  the  new 
one  was  about  to  become  the  rival.  These 
persons  it  was  deemed  a  great  point  to  secure, 
and  notwithstanding  they  were  all  rather  elder- 
ly men,  George  engaged  them.  He  also  engag- 
ed two  persons  whose  connexions  in  Berkskire 
•  were  extensive,  who  knew  intimately  the  prin- 
cipals of  almost  every  firm  of  importance  in  the 
eountry,  and  who  passed  many  other  qualifi- 
cations calculated  to  render  them  valuable 
•gents. 

The  names  of  these  persons  were  Stevens  and 
Carlton;  and  as  Waghorn  had  of  course  no  wish 
for  his  name  to  appear,  seeing  that  one  of  his 
grand  objects  was  to  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
bank  on  his  accommodation  bills,  in  order  that 
he  might  negociate  them  more  freely,  and  as 
George  moreover  had  ne  desire  to  put  forth  his 
name,  he  being  known  to  so  many  as  a  specula- 
tive man— a  fi^t  which  he  thoaghi  might  create 
a  want  of  confidence—  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  Stevens  and  Carlton,  by  which  in  consider- 
ation of  allowing  their  names  to  appear,  they 
were  to  have  not  only  handsome  salaries,  but  a 
certain  per  centage  upon  the  bona  Jide  profits  of 
the  bank. 

This  having  been  settled,  the  note-plates  were 
ordered,  and  the  house  which  they  had  taken 
was  painted  and  furnished  in  really  magnificent 
style,  the  furniture,  which  was  sent  down  from 
liOndon,  being  of  the  most  elegant  description. 

George,  however,  prided  himself  most  upon 
the  appearance  ef  the  bank  itself.  Every  thing 
looked  like  business :  firearms  were  fixed  upon 
brackets  as  a  prescriptive  matter  of  course,  and 
while  the  shelves  were  loaded  with  padlocked 
boxes,  the  large  iron  chests  were  extremely 
well  ditpUyed, 


Being  anxioas  to  commenae  with  womt  fittli 
edsty  George  had  proposed  that  they  should 
start  with  a  capital  of  four  thousand  pounds  ia 
equal  shares,  and  as  this  proposition  was  agreed 
to  by  Waghorn,  a  correspondence  was  openrd 
with  a  firm  of  long  standing  and  high  re^eeta- 
bility  in  Pall  Mall,  the  result  of  which  was  their 
consent  to  take  the  account  of  Stevens,  Carlton, 
and  Co.,  and  a  deposit  of  two  thoasand  pounds 
was  accordingly  lodged  in  their  hands. 

The  whole  of  the  preliminaries  being  now 
arranged,  the  bank  opened,  and  the  valoe  ef 
both  Stevens  and  Carlton  soon  began  to  appear. 
Stevens  attended  all  the  mailiets  within  a  cir- 
cle of  thirty  miles,  and,  being  well  known, 
succeeded  in  exchanging  for  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant bankers  those  of  Stevens,  Carlton,  and  C04 
and  thus,  alUiough  the  bank  incurred  the  ex- 
pense of  collection,  forced  into  circulation  their 
own  notes,  which  being  promptly  paid  on  pre- 
sentation  soon  inspired  confidence  in  the  pahKt 
mind.  He  also  contracted  an  intimacy  wHk 
many  highly  respectable  brewera,  makteri, 
alothiers,  and  others.  With  the  brewen  wiio 
bought  malt  for  cash,  and  with  the  malsten  whs 
on  the  same  terms  bought  barley,  he  made  «■ 
arrangement  by  which  thej^  undertook  te  ptj 
awav  the  notes  of  Stevens,  Carlton,  and  Co.  at 
all  tne  markets  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing, which  notes  were  to  be  obtained  from  tks 
bank  without  charge,  on  their  lodging  their  own 
promissory  notes  payable  on  demand;  and  everr 
week  an  account  was  delivered  oftbe  notes  whiu 
had  come  in  for  payment— the  numbers  having 
been  of  course  previously  taken — ^wben  the 
amount  of  those  which  had  made  their  appear- 
ance was  paid  by  the  brewers  and  malstera  in 
cash. 

While  S!evens  was  working  his  way  at  a  dis- 
tance, Carlton  was  equally  active  in  the  tovn. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  almost  all  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants,  and  more  especiaUj  with 
the  most  substantial  tradesmen,  affording  thea 
every  accommodation  they  required,  of  doing 
which  the  managers  of  the  old  bank  had  never 
even  dreamed.  Nor  did  he  fiiil  to  propitiate  the 
innkeepers,  who  in  consequence  extessirely 
recommended  the  bank.  If  a  traveller  a  antra 
a  draft  on  London,  Stevens,  Carlton,  and  Co*8. 
was,  of  course,ahe  bank  to  go  to;  if  he  wished 
to  exchange  the  notes  of  bankers  at  a  distance, 
it  could  be  done  at  the  bank  of  Stevens,  Carl- 
ton, and  Co.  In  abort,  bv  virtue  of  an  admira- 
ble management,  the  bank  of  Stevens,  Cariton, 
and  Co.  soon  became  the  most  popular  bank  in 
the  county. 

Of  course,  the  managers  of  the  old  bank  did 
not  like  the  new  one  at  all.  They  oppoaed  it  in 
every  direction,  circulated  many  prejudicial  re- 
ports, and  disp*ayed  even  more  animosity  than 
might  have  been  expected.  T%ey  .wouldn't 
take  the  notes  of  Stevens,  Carlton,  and  Co.* 
they  wouldnH  look  at  them — not  they,  indeed ! 
H%0  were  Stevens,  Carlton,  and  Co.?  They 
only  wished  to  know  where  they  sprang  from. 

Fur  some  time  George  took  no  notice  of  this 
ipeoiei  of  annoyance,    conceiving    ill-will  on 
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their  pftii  to  be  to  eome  extent  natnral;  but  •• 
lie  foand  that  it,  instead  of  diaunisliinff,  in* 
oreaved,  he  at  leni^,  after  Tainlj  ezpoetulating 
with  them,  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once. 
He  therefore  directed  a  general  coUeotion  of  the 
notes  of  the  old  bank,  with  which  one  of  his 
clerks  attended  at  the  counter  of  that  establish- 
ment  with  the  utmost  rei^larity  everj  erening, 
and  demanded  gold.  This  was  done  to  an  ay- 
era^  extent  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  week, 
which  of  itself  was  rather  a  serions  affair;  but, 
in  order  to  make  the  thing  still  more  pleasant, 
George  had  a  plate  beautifully  engraved  with 
the  name  of  the  firm  of  Stevens,  Carlton,  and 
Co.,  and  plastered  an  impression  of  this  plate 
across  the  face  of  every  note  that  came  into  his 
possession,  which  shook  the  resolution  of  the 
managers  of  the  old  bank,  who  all  at  once  be- 
came extremely  Aappy  to  take  the  notes  of  Ste- 
Tens,  Cariton,  and  Co.,  and  to  exchange  in  the 
regular  way  once  a  week. 

While,  however,  Oeorge  was  thus  engaji^ed 
in  establishing  the  bank  on  a  sure  foundation, 
he  did  not  forget  Fred's  chum.  On  the  contra- 
xy,  having  received  no  answer  to  the  advertise- 
ment, and  therefore  despairing  of  being  able  to 
effect  a  private  settlement,  henad  inslmcted  an 
attorney  to  oommenoe  proceedings  forthwith. 

The  first  step,  however,  had  scarcely  been 
taken,  when  George  received  a  letter,  signed 
O.  P.  Q.,  and  written  in  a  cramped,  disguised 
hand,  in  which  the  writer  requested  to  know  if 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered  would  be 
paid,  in  the  event  of  the  requited  information 
being  given,  without  a  personal  interview. 

To  this  letter  George  replied  by  advertise- 
ment^  as  directed,  to  the  effect  that,  before  he 
could  answer  the  question,  he  must  be  informed 
not  only  of  the  names  which  were  extracted, 
but  of  the  process  by  which  they  would  be  re- 
moved; adding,  that  if  such  information  were 
given,  an  answer  would  be  immediately  re- 
turned. 

This  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  HBrald^  was  unnoticed  ibr  several 
days;  but  at  length  a  letter  was  sent,  signed  as 
befere,  describing  the  names  which  were  ex- 
tracted, explaining  the  process,  and  stating  that 
every  information  should  be  given,  provided  the 
writer  Qoold  be  assured  of  the  reward,  and  that, 
for  his  own  security,  he  should  m^t  be  expected 
to  give  up  the  name  of  the  person  who  em- 
ployed him;  to  which  George  replied,  that  if  no 
other  ingredient  than  that  desoribei  were  used 
in  discharging  the  ink,  the  money  would  be 
paid  without  a  personal  interview,  in  the  event 
of  the  necessary  information  being  given — that 
the  sum  should  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
London  banker,  in  the  joint  names  of  his  attor- 
ney and  any  firiend  whom  O.  P.  Q.  might  ap- 
point, to  be  paid  over,  if  the  information  being 
proved  to  t»e  correct, — with  an  additional  hun- 
dred pounds,  as  an  inducement  to  O.  P.  Q.  to 
explain  the  precise  means  by  which  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  book. 

No  time  was  lost  m  replying  to  this:  a  letter 
was  sent  on  the  followin(j[  day,  naming  a  solici- 
tor, agreeing  to  the  c<mditiens,  and  stating  that, 


as  soon  as  the  money  ha4  been  lodged,  as  pro- 
posed, the  solicitor  in  question  would  deliver  a 
letter  containing  all  the  information  required. 
Greorge  then  went  to  his  solicitor;  and  when 
he  had  explained  to  him  all  that  had  occurred, 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  the  attorney  whohi 
O.  P.  Q.  had  named,  and  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  banker's,  where  the  money  was  de- 
posited, with  an  agreement,  embodying  the  con- 
ditions proposed;  and  when  this  had  been  ef- 
fected, a  letter  was  delivered  to  George,  of 
which  the  contents  were  as  follow: 

*Sir, 

*From  the  nature  of  the  advertisement  to 
which  I  first  replied,  1  am  induced  to  suspect 
that  1  have  been  in  some  measure,  by  the  per- 
son who  employed  me,  betrayed.  If  such  be 
the  case — if  you  can  show  ne  that  it  is  so — I 
hereby  declare  that  I  will  give  up  his  name. — 
If,  however,  there  has  been  no  treachery  on  his 
part,  the  secret  is  still  essential  to  ray  own  se- 
curity; and  as  I  have  no  other  fear  of  detection 
— being  at  that  time  known  only  by  the  assumed 
name  of  Richardson;  and  being,  moreover,  suf- 
ficiently disguised — I  have  nothing  to  commu- 
nicate now  but  the  facts. 

'About  fifteen  months  sgo,  this  person — with 
whom  1  had  had  several  bill  transactions — com- 
missioned me  to  destroy  the  registry  of  the 
marriage  in  question;  for  which  service  I  was  to 
receive  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds;  one 
hundred  of  which  was  to  paid  down  at  once,  and 
the  remainder  when  the  thing  had  been  ef- 
fected. 

'Accordingly  having  obtained  all  necessary 
information  with  respect  t  o  the  village,  and  so 
on,  I  received  the  first  hundred,  and  went  down 
alone.  The  church  was  at  that  time  under  re- 
pair, and  on  being  informed  that  the  register 
was  kept  at  the  bouse  of  the  curate,  I  called 
there,  and  found  that  the  marriage  was  entered 
as  described.  I  at  first  thought  of  cutting  out 
the  leaves,  which  I  could  have  done  at  once; 
but  as  I  knew  that  that  was  punishable  with 
death,  and  that  I  should  always  be  at  the  mercy 
of  my  employer,  of  whom  1  had  some  doubt,  and 
who  might  have  refused  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract,  1  hesitated,  and  lefl. 

'The  curate  had  a  daughter,  whom  I  particu- 
larly noticed  on  entering  the  cottage,  and  who, 
in  return,  1  thought  rather  particularly  noticed 
me,  and  flattering  myself  that  1  knew  something 
of  the  female  character,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
through  her  instrumentality  1  might  accomplish 
in  another  way  all  that  was  required,  save  my- 
self, in  some  measure,  from  the  consequences 
of  the  act,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  pow- 
er of  compelling  him  who  employed  me  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered. 

'I  therefore  at  once  returned  to  town,  and  had 
an  interview  with  this  person,  who  was  greatly 
disappointed  at  my  not  having  cut  out  the  leaves: 
1  excused  myself  by  stating  that  I  had  thought 
of  a  plan  by  which  the  object  proposed  could 
be  obtained  in  a  manner  far  preferable  in  every 
respect — pointed  out  to  him  the  danger  of  cut- 
ting out  the  leaves,  as  suspicion  was  sure  to  be 
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awakened,  and  the  real  facts  frobabl/  proved^ 
when  the  mut'tlaUon  of  the  book  should  be  die- 
corered;  and  explained  to  him  a  process  by 
which  the  ink  mii^ht  be  extracted  frem  the  pa* 
per  which  could  afterwards  be  so  prepared  as  to 
enable  me  to  insert  other  names  without  the 
ehance  of  creating  the  slightest  sospiaion,  and 
thus  set  detection  at  defiance.  He  admitted  that, 
this  was  a  preferable  course,  and  inquired  how 
1  proposed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  book,  and 
when  1  lold  him  that  1  expected  to  accomplish 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  old  curate's 
daughter,  he  feemed  to  think  it  impossible ! 
Feering,  however,  sure  of  eventual  success,  1 
returned  to  effect  the  object  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed 

» It  is  not,  sir,  with  any  paltry  view  of  setting 
forth  my  own  Uct  that  1  am  now  about  to  ex* 
^  plain  to  you  how  I  proceeded :  1  do  it  solely  be- 
cause I  feel  myself  bound  to  give  you  this  ex- 
planation in  order  that  the  truth  of  my  stkte- 
ment  may  not  in  any  particular  be  doubted. 

*  As  the  curate  was  exceedingly  careful  of  his 
daughter,  and  as  the  girl  herself  was  of  a  timid 
retiring  disposition,  1  found  the  task  I  had  un- 
derUken  to  be  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  I  had 
imagined,  lo  a  few  days,  however,  by  dint  of 
perseverance,  1  succeeded  in  making  a  manifest 
impression.  Still  1  was  compelled  to  be  extreme- 
ly cautious,  and  as  1  found  that  the  curate  began 
to  make  some  inquiries  having  reference  to  the 
object  of  my  visit  to  the  place,  1  took  eipecial 
care  to  have  it  represented  to  him  that  ray  object 
was  his  daughter,  of  whom  1  was  desperately 
enamoured.  I  then  obtained  an  interview  with 
him,  and  declared  my  attachment  with  apparent 
sincerity  and  candor ;  but  as  he  still  refused  to 
sanction  my  visits  to  the  house,  1  changed  my 
course,  and  by  virtue  of  bribery  managed  to 
propitiate  the  favor  of  the  old  housekeeper, 
through  whose  instrumentality  1  obtained  private 
interviews  with  her  mistress,  whose  name  if  J 
recollect  rightly  was  J^ydia 

<  As  a  matter  of  course,  she  believed  my  pro- 
testations to  be  as  sincere  as  they  were  warm ; 
and  althouffh  she  continued  to  be  anxious  to 
conceal  it,  that  very  anxiety  convinced  me  that 
her  ailfections  had  been  won. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  1  directed  my  ira- 
medKCte  attention  to  the  register.  1  endeavored 
to  induce  the  beliei  that  I  derived  more  amuse- 
ment from  parish  registers  in  general  than  from 
any  other  records  extant,  and  tried  to  prevail 
upon  her  to  procure  for  me  privately  the  register 
of  that  particular  parish,  in  order  that,  by  al- 
lowing me  to  take  it  to  the  inn,  1  might  gratify 
my  curiosity  which  had  been,  by  a  brief  perusal 
ol'^it,  strongly  excited. 

'To  do  this,  however,  she  declined.  Her 
papa  always  kept  it  locked  up  and  never  by  any 
accident  left  the  key  about.  She  was  indeed 
very  sorry  that  she  could  not  oblige  me,  but  if 
'  even  the  safe  were  on  any  occasion  lefl  open, 
she  should  feel  that  she  was  doing  very  wrong 
to  lend  me  the  book  without  obtaining  his  con- 
eent. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  decided  refusal,  I  did 
not  despair.    The  register  I  was  determined  to 


hsve,  and  as  I  then  knew  ^al  1  eonld  aoC  A* 
mediately  obtain  it,  1  felt  that  my  ckiily  plan  was 
to  inspire  her  with  more  confidence  in  me  than 


•  While  this  #as  being  efteeted,  the  fact  ef  o«r 
having  private  interviews  by  some  means  mae 
to  the  ears  of  the  curate ;  and  as  he  natofall/ 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  under  the  circum- 
stances to  receive  me  on  being  aesnred  ef  my 
respectability,  and  so  on — an  assormnee  wteeh, 
of  course,  I  was  ready  to  give — he  sent  foe  sae, 
and  when  I  succeeded  in  painting  my  cbaraeler, 
prospects  and  connexions,  to  h'ls  entire  eatirtac- 
tion,  he,  having  the  happiness  of  his  daaghter 
only  in  view,  consented  to  ofSer  no  further  oppo 
si  tion  to  my  visits. 

*  With  this  consent  Lydia  wae  delighlvd.  It 
inspired- her  with  the  most  lively  h-»pes.  H«r 
joy  was  unbounded  ;  and  this  induced  me  to 
imagine  that  her  confidence  in  me  was  wnbonnd- 
ed  too ;  but  on  alluding  te  the  subject  of  the 
register  again,  I  found  1  had  my  work  te  de  still. 
The  great  difficulty,  however,  eoneieted  not  per- 
haps so  much  in  want-of  confidence  on  her  psft, 
as  in  the  belief  she  entertained  that,  in  takiag 
the  book  from  the  safe  withent  the  knowkdft 
of  her  father,  she  should  be  committii^  an  aet 
of  gross  disobedience.  She  begged  or  me  ear- 
nestly to  aUow  her  to  mention  the  snbject  to 
him.  She  was  perfectly  sure  that  4s  wonld  have 
no  objection.  Slie  was  .prepared  to  pledge  her 
existence  that,  if  he  were  infiirmed  that  i  had 
so  strong  a  desire  to  peruse  the  book  aUne,  he 
would  with  infinite  pleasure  let  me  take  it  Is 
the  inn  with  me.  But  I  knew  better  !~aad  1 
forbade  her  to  mention  the  subject  to  him,  on  the 
ground  taat  he  would  consider  my  curiosity 
childish. 

'  At  length,  finding  it  impossihle  te  ofwrsome 
that  which  she  conceived  to  be  her  doty  by  any 
other  means,  I  treated  her  cooUy,  aad  thus  made 
her  wretched.  1  would  not  have  done  it,te 
she  was  really  a  ffoed  girl,  had  there  been  the 
slightest  chance  of  my  object  being  aecomptish- 
ed  in  any  other  way ;  but  there  wee  not ;  she 
was  proof  against  all  persuasion,  and  there- 
fore compelM  me  to  alter  my  tone.  Al  fimt 
she  tried  to  guess  the  cause  ef  this  sudden 
change ;  but  Miug  unable  to  du  that  euecemfsl- 
ly,  she  had  recourse  to  gentle  ezpostulatiet&." 
« How  had  she  offi^nded  roe  ?  What  had  she 
done  ?  If  she  had  said  the  slightest  word  to  an- 
noy me,  she  was  indeed  very  sorry,  and  hoped 
that  I  would  forg  va  her;  but  she  could  not  but 
think  it  rather  cruel  to  treat  her  so  without  ex- 
plaining the  cause.'  Poor  girl !  1  was  sorry  fer 
her;  but  business  must  be  attended  to,  sir;  and 
as  the  business  1  had  then  in  hand  was  of  the 
utmost  importanee  to  me,  seeing  that  I  happened 
to  be  then  rather  poor,  1  was  determined  that  ne 
obstacle  which  I  could  remove,  should  co«tinae 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  acoomplisbmeat.  1 
therefore  told  her  plainly  that  she  had  deceived 
me— that  she  had  taught  me  to  believe  that  her 
confidence  in  me  was  unlimited ;  and  wben  she 
assured  me  that  it  really  was,  I  replied  that  I 
never  should  be  satisfied  of  it,  until  she  had  pro- 
cured  for  me  that  register :  not  that  1  partien- 
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luaXj  wtnte^l  it;  no,  bol  beeame  it  was  the  only 
proof  of  confidence  she  then  had  the  power  to 
aiTord  me< 

•This  was  sn^eient.  Her  seraples  were 
hushed.    That  night  I  had  the  register. 

•  I  took  it  with  me  to  the  inn,  where  1  ex- 
tracted the  names  b^  the  process  ;ivhich  in  my 
former  commanication  I  described,  not  only  in 
fhe  body  of  th^  book  bat  in  the  iAdex,  and  bsT- 
h>%  prepared  the  paper,  I  wrote  the  names  which 
How  sppear  with  sympathetic  ink,  in  order  that  1 
mght  have  an  additional  hold  upon  the  person 
who  employed  me ;  and  haTing  thns  made  all 
aeoore,  1  retnrned  the  book  on  the  following 
morning,  and  expressed  myself  of  coarse  quite 
sattsfled  that  Lydiahad  confidence  in  me  indeed. 

•  My  object  now  being  accomplished,  I  pre- 
pared to  retam  to  town,  and  as  I  had  prerions^ 


inTited  the  curate  to  acMmpaay  me,  in  order 
that  he  might  at  once  be  introduced  to  my  bon- 
nexions,  we  started  by  the  coach  the  next  day, 
and  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  immediately  on  our 
arriyal  in  London,  I  left  him. 

*  And  now,  sir,  I  think  that  this  is  all  the  in- 
formation yon  require  as  far  as  the  facts  of  th« 
case  are  eoneemed.  If,  however  there  should 
be  any  point  which  requires  a  more  minute  ex- 
planation, I  shall  ibel  myself  bound  to  afibrd  it; 
and  I  beg  to  repeat,  sir,  that  if,  as  I  am  led  to 
•uspecl,  you  can  show  that  there  has  been  sny 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  person  by  whom  I 
was  employed  in  this  business,  I  shall  not  only 
feel  ranch  obliged  by  your  putting  me  on  my 
gliard,  but  will  instantly  sand  you  nis  name. 
*  I  am,  sir,  Ac.  Ac. 

•O.P.  Q' 


♦ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

IK    WfllCH    THX  TINKKR  MAKES   LOTX. 

Joey  made  his  obeisanee,  and  departed  as  if  he 
was  frightened.  Miss  Melissa  watched  him ;  at 
last  she  thought,  'Tinker  or  no  tinker  ?  that  is 
the  question.  No  tinker,  for  a  cool  huodred,  as 
my  lather  would  say ;  for,  no  tinker's  boy,  no 
tinker ;  and  that  is  no  tinker's  boy.  How  cleyer 
of  him  to  say  that  the  letter  was  pri^an  him  by  a 
gentlenMn !  Now  I  can  send  to  him  to  interro- 
gate him,  and  hare  an  interview  without  any 
effirnce  to  my  feelings;  and  if  he  is  disguised,  as 
I  feel  confident  that  ha  is,  1  shall  soon  dis- 
•oyer  it.' 

Miss  Melissa  Mathews  did  not  sleep  that 
Bight ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  she  was  sit- 
tiug  onthe  bench  with  all  the  assumed  dignity 
of  a  newly*raade  magistrata.  Spikeman  and 
Joey  were  not  long  before  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Spikeman  wai  particularly  clean  and 
neat,  although  he  took  care  to  wear  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  tinker ;  his  hands  were,  by  con" 
tinual  washing  in  hot  water,  very  white,  and  he 
bad  paid  every  attention  to  his  person,  except  in 
trearnig  his  rough  and  sullied  clothes. 

'My  boy  telb  me  Miss,  that  you  wish  to  speak 
to  me,'  said  Spikeman,  assuming  the  air  of  a 
yulgar  man. 

M  did,  friend,'  said  Melissa,  after  looking  at 
Spikeman  for  a  few  minutes;  'a  letter  has  been 
brought  here  clandestinely,  and  your  boy  con- 
fi>ases  that  he  received  it  from  you  y  and,  I  wish 
to  know  how  you  came  by  it.' 

'Boy,  go  away  to  a  distance,'  said  Spikeman, 
very  angrily;  'if  you  can't  keep  one  secret,  at 
all  events  you  shall  n'lt  hear  any  more.' 

Joey  retreated  as  had  been  arranged  between 


'Well,'  Madam,  or  Miss  (1  suppose  Miss),' 
said  Spikeman,  'that  letter  was  written  by  a 
gentleman  that  loves  the  very  ground  you  tread 
upon.'  ^ 

'And  he  requested  it  to  be  delivered  to  me  ?' 

'He  did.  Miss;  and  if  you  knew,  as  1  do,  how 
he  loves  yoa,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  his 
taking  so  bold  a  step.' 

'1  am  surprised  at  your  taking  so  bold  a  step. 
Tinker,  as  to  send  it  by  your  boy.' 

'It  was  a  long  while  before  I  would  venture^ 
Miss ;  but  when  he  told  me  what  he  did,  I  really 
could  not  help  doing  so  ;  for  I  pitied  him,  and 
so  would  you,  if  yon  knew  all.' 

•And,  pray,  what  did  he  tell  you  ?' 

'He  told  me.  Miss,'  said  Spikeman,  who  had 
gradually  assumed  his  own  manner  of  speaking, 
•that  he  had  ever  rejected  the  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony-^that  he  had  rose  up  every  morning  thank- 
ing Heaven  that  he  was  free  and  independent— 
that  he  had  scorned  the  idea  of  ever,  being  cap- 
tivated with  the  charms  of  a  woman ;  but  that 
one  day  he  had  by  chance  passed  down  this  road, 
and  had  heard  you  singing  as  you  were  coming 
down  to  repose  on  this  bench.  Captivated  by 
your  voice,  curiosity  induced  him  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  copse  behind  us,  and  from  thence 
had  a  view  of  your  person;  nay.  Miss,  he  told 
me  more,  that  he  had  played  the  eaves-dropper, 
and  heard  all  your  conversation,  iVee  and  uncon- 
strained as  it  was  from  the  supposition  that  yoo 
were  alone ;  he  heard  you  express  your  senti- 
ments and  opinions,  and  finding  that  there  was 
on  this  earth  what,  in  his  scepticism,  he  thought 
never  to  exist-— youth,  beauty,  talent,  family,, 
and  principle,  all  united  in  one  person — ^he  had 
bowed  at  the  shrine,  and  had^come  a  silent  and 
unseen  worshipper.' 
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fitpikeman  stopped  ipeakmg. 
*Then,  it  appears  that  this  fentleman,  as  jon 
style  him,  has  been  guilty  of  the  angentlemaaly 
practice  of  listening  to  private  con?ersation — no 
▼ery  great  recommendation.' 

*Suoh  was  not  his  intention  at  first ;  he  was 
■educed  to  it  by  yon.  Do  not  Uarae  him  for 
that — now  that  I  haye  seen  you  I  cannot ;  bat, 
Miss,  he  told  ne  more.  He  said  that  he  felt  that 
he  was  unworthy  of  you^  and  had  not  a  compe* 
tence  to  offer  you,  even  if  he  could  obtain  y4>ar 
fiivor ;  that  he  discovered  that  there  was  a  cause 
wiiich  prevented  his  gaining  an  introduction  to 
your  family ;  in  fact,  that  he  was  hopeless  and 
despairing.  He  had  hovered  near  you  for  a  long 
time,  for  be  Could  not  leave  the  air  you  breathed^ 
and,  at  last,  that  he  had  resolved  to  set  his  life 
upon  the  die  and  stake  the  hazard.  Could  1  re- 
fuse him.  Miss?  He  is  of  an  old  family,  but  not 
wealthy;  he  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  I  did  not  think  1  was  doing 
so  very  wrong  in  giving  him  theohanee,  trifling 
as  it  might  be.  1  beg  ybur  pardon.  Madam,  if 
I  have  offended ;  and  any  message  yon  may  have 
to  deliver  to  him,  harsh  as  it  may  be^nay,  even 
if  it  should  be  his  death— it  shall  be  faithfully 
and  truly  delivered.* 

«When  shall  you  see  him,  Master  Tinker.'' 
said  Melissa,  very  gravely. 

*In  a  week  he  will  be  here,  he  said,  not  before.' 
^Considering  he  is  so  much  in  love  he  takes 
hid  time,'  replied  Meliftsa.  'Well,  Master  Tin- 
ker, yon  may  tell  him  from  me  that  I'te  no  an- 
swer to  give  him.  It  is  quitexidiculoiis,  as  well 
as  highly  improper,  that  I  should  receive  a  let- 
ter or  answer  one  from  a  person  whom  I  never 
saw.  I  admit  his  letter  to  be  respectful,  or  I 
should  have  sent  a  much  harsher  message.* 

'Tour  commands  shall  be  «ibeyed.  Miss ;  that 
is,  if  yon  cannot  be  persuaded  to  see  him  for  one 
minute.' 

*Most  certainly  not;  1  see  no  gentleman  who 
is  not  received  at  my  father's  house,  and  proper- 
ly presented  to  me.  It  may  be  the  custom  among 
people  in  your  station  of  life,  Master  Tinker,  but 
not  in  mine  ;  and,  as  for  yourself,  I  recommend 
you  not  to  attempt  to  bring  another  letter.' 

*I  must  request  your  pardon  for  my  fault.  Miss; 
may  I  ask,  after  I  have  seen  the  peor  young  gen- 
tleman, am  I  to  report  to  you  what  takes  place  ?* 
*Tes,  if  it  is  to  assure  me  that  I  shall  be  no 
nore  troubled  with  his  addresses.* 

*You  shall  be  obeyed.  Miss,'  continued  Spike* 
mav:  tlien,  changing  his  tone  and  air,  he  said, 
*1  b^g  your  pardon,  have  you  any  knives  or 
•ciesfvrs  to  grind  ?' 

*  No,'  replied  Melissa,  jumping  up  from  her 
S'^at,  and  walking  towards  the  house  to  conceal 
her  mirth.  Snortly  aflerwards  she  turned  round 
to  look  if  Sptkeman  was  gone ;  he  had  remained 
near  the  seat  with  his  eyes  following  her  foot- 
steps. <I  could  love  that  man,'  thought  Melissa, 
as  she  walked  on.  *What  an  eye  he  has,  and 
what  eloquence !  I  shall  run  away  with  a  tin- 
ker, I  do  believe  ;  but  it  is  my  destiny.  Why 
does  he  say  a  week,  a  whole  week  ^  But  how 
easy  to  see  through  his  disguise !  He  had  the 
•(amp  of  a  gentleman  upon  him.     Dear  me,  I 


wonder  how  this  is  to  end !  I  must  not  teO  Ata- 
minU  yet ;  she  would  be  fidgetted  oat  of  her 
wits.  How  foolish  of  me !  I  quite  forgot  to  ask 
the  name  of  this  gentlemtm.  I'll  not  forget  it 
next  time.*  

CHAPTER  Xn. 

WELL   DONB,  TISKSR. 

*  It  is  beyond  my  hopes,  Joey,*  said  Sptkenaa, 
as  they  went  back  to  the  cottage ;  «slie  knows 
well  ennugh  that  I  was  pleading  for  myself  and 
not  for  another,  and  she  has  said  quite  as  moch 
as  my  most  sanguine  wishes  could  destie ;  m 
fact,  she  has  given  me  permission  to  come  again, 
and  repeat  the  result  other  message  to  the  non- 
existent gentleman,  which  is  equal  to  an  assig- 
nation. I  have  no  doubt  now  1  shall  ahiBatelj 
succeed,  and  I  must  make  my  preparatMos;  I 
told  her  that  1  should  not  be  able  to  deliver  her 
message  for  a  week,  and  she  did  not  like  the  de- 
lay, that  was  clear ;  it  will  all  work  in  my  &TOf; 
a  week  a  expectation  will  ripen  the  &utt  moie 
than  daily  meetings.  I  must  leave  thia  to-night; 
but  you  may  as  well  stay  here,  for  yma  can  be 
of  no  use  to  me 

*  Where  are  you  going  then  ?' 

*  First  to  Dudstone,  to  take  my  money  out  of 
the  bank ;  I  have  a  good  sum,  si^ci«nt  to  cany 
me  on  for  many  months  after  our  marriage,  if  I 
do  marry  her.  I  shall  change  my  dress  at  Dud- 
stone, of  course,  and  then  start  for  L#ondoB  by 
mail,  and  fit  myself  out  with  a  most  fiuhioaable 
wardrobe,  and  etceteras,  come  down  again  to 
Cobhurst,  the  town  we  were  in  the  other  day, 
with  my  portmanteau,  and  from  thence  retom 
here  in  my  tinker's  clothes  to  resume  operationa. 
Ton  must  not  go  near  her  daring  my-  abeenoe.' 

K>rtafnly  not;  shall  I  go  out  at  all?* 
•No^not  with  the  wheel;  yoa  might  meet  ^r 
on  the  road,  and  she  would  be  pntiing  qnestionfl 
to  you.' 

'That  evening  Spikeman  set  off,  and  was  ab- 
sent for  five  days,  when  he  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance  early  in  the  morning.  Joey  had  re- 
mained almost  altogether  in-doors,  and  had  tak- 
en that  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mary.  He 
wrote  on  the  day  of  Spikeman 's  departure,  as  it 
would  give  ample  time  for  an  answer  before  his 
return ;  but  Jeey  received  Ho  reply  to  his  letter. 

*  I  am  all  prepared  now,  my  boy,*  said  Spike- 
man  ;  whose  appearance  was  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  various  little  persona]  arrange- 
menta  which  he  had  gone  through. during  the 
time  he  was  in  London.  *■  I  have  my  monej  in 
my  pocketa,  my  portmanteau  at  Cobhnrst,  and 
now  it  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  mj  success 
when  the  day  is  to  ooroe  that  1  make  my  knife- 
grinder's  wheel  over  to  yr:u.  I  will  go  down 
now,  but  without  you  this  time.* 

Spikeman  set  off  with  his  wheel,  and  eoim 
arrived  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting;  Miss 
Mathews  had  peroeived  him,  from  the  window, 
coming  down  the  road,  she  waited  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  she  made  her  appearance ; 
had  not  she  had  her  eyes  on  the  hands  of  the 
time-piece,  and  knew  that  it  was  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  she  could  have  sworn  that  it  had 
been  two  hours  at  least.    Poor  girl !   she  had 
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darinf  this  week  run  over  every  cirounutaace 
eoDoected  with  the  meeting  at  least  a  thousand 
times ;  every  word  that  had  been  exchanged  had 
been  engraven  on  her  memory,  and,  without  her 
knowledge  almost,  her  heart  had  imperceptibly 
received  the  impression.  She  walk(>d  down 
reading  ht^r  book  very  attentively  until  she  ar- 
rived at  the  bench. 

'Any  knives  or  scissors  to  grind,  Ma'am ?* 
maked  Spikeman^  respectfully  coming  forward. 

*  Ton  here  again,  Master  Tinker !  why  I  had 
^uite  forgot  all  about  you.' 

(Heaven  preserve  us !  how  innocent  ^irla  will 
•ometimes  tell  fibs  out  of  modesty.) 

*  It  were  well  for  others^  Miss  Mathews,  if 
their  memories  were  equaUy  treacherous,*  re- 
joined Spikeman. 

*  And  why  so,  pray  ?' 

*  I  speak  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  sent 
the  message.' 

*  And  wnat  was  his  reply  to  you  ?* 

*  He  acknowledged.  Miss  Mathews,  the  mad- 
ness of  his  communication  io  you,  of  the  impos- 
sibilil^  of  your  giving  him  an  answer,  and  of 
jour  admitting  him  to  your  presence.  He  ad- 
mired  the  prudence  of  your  conduct,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, his  admiration  only  increased  his  love. 
He  requested  me  to  say  that  he  will  write  no 
more.*. 

*  He  has  done  wisely  and  I  am  satisfied.* 

*  I  would  I  could  say  as  much  for  him.  Miss 
Mathews;  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  his  very  ex- 
istence is  now  |M>  bound  up  with  the  possession 
of  you,  that  if  he.  does  not  succeed  he  oannot 

0X|St.' 

*  That  is  not  my  fkult,*  replied  Melissa,  with 
her  eyes  cast  down. 

*  Jlo,  it  is  not ;  still,  Miss  Mathews,  when  it 
considered  that  this  man  had  abjured,  I  mav  say 
had  almost  despised  women,  it'  is  no  smsll  tri* 
umph  to  you,  or  hoi||age  firom  him,  that  you 
have  made  him  feel  the  power  of  your  sex. 

*  It  is  kis  just  punishment  for  having  despised 

*  Perhaps  so ;  yet  if  we  were  all  punished  for 
our  misdeeds,  as  Shakspeare  says,  who  should 
escape  whipping.'* 

*  rray.  Master  Tinker,  where  did  you  leara 
to  quote  Shakspeare  ?* 

*  Where  I  learnt  much  more ;  I  was  not  al- 
ways a  travelling  tinker.* 

*  So  I  presumed  before  this;  and  pray  how 
came  you  to  be  one  ?' 

*  Miss  Mathews,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  it 
arose  from  an  unfortunate  attachment.* 

I  have  read  in  the  olden  poets  that  love 


would  turn  a  man  into  a  god  ;  but  I  never  heard 

of  its  ma'         - 

smiling. 


of  its  nuUiing  him 


ito  affod ; 

a  tiimer,* 


replied  Melissa, 


*  The  immortal  Jove  did  not  hesitate  to  ton- 
eeal  his  thunderbolts  when  he  deigned  to  love ; 
mad  Cupid  but  too  oflen  has  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  Proteus  to  secure  success.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  mean  warrantry.* 

*  And  whe' was  the  lady  of  thy  love,  good  Mas- 
ter Tinker*  • 

*8he  was,  Miss  Mathews,  like  you  in  every 
thing ;  she  was  as  beautiful,  as  intelligent,'  as 
.   8 


honest,  as  proud,  and,  unfortunately ,she  was,like 
you,  as  obdurate,  which  reminds  me  of  Uie  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  whose  emissary  I  now  am.  la 
his  madness  he  requested  me,  ye8,Mi88  Mathews, 
me,  a  poor  tinker — to  woo  you  for  him  ;  to  say  to 
you  all  that  he  would  have  said  had  he  been  admit- 
ted to  your  presence;  to  plead  for  him  at  your  feet, 
and  entreat  you  to  have  some  compassion  for 
one  whose  only  misfortune  was  to  lov(>, — whose 
only  fault  was  to  be  poor.  What  could  I  say, 
Miss  Mathews, — what  could  I  reply  to  a  per- 
son in  his  state  of  desperation  ?  To  reason  with 
him,  to  argue  with  him,  had  been  useless ;  I 
could  only  seoth  him  by  making  such  a  promise, 

Srovided  that  I  was  permitted  to  do  it.  Tell  me, 
liss  Mathews,  have  I  your  permission  to  make 
the  attempt.'* 

*First,  Mr  Tinker,  I  should  wish  to  know  the 
name  of  this  gentleman.' 

*I  promised  not  to  mention  it,  Miss  Mathews, 
but  I  can  evade  the  promise.  I  have  a  book 
which  belongs  to  him  in  my  j>ocket,  on  the  in* 
side  of  which  are  the  arms  of  his  family,  with 
his  father's  name  underneath  them.' 

Spikeman.  presented  the  book.  Melissa  read 
the  name,  ^d  then  laid  it  on  the  bench,  without 
saying  a  word. 

'And  now,  Miss  Mathews,  as  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  gentleman  has  no^  wish  to  conceal 
who  he  i»\  may  I  venture  to  hope  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  plead  occasionally,  when  I 
may  see  you,  in  his  behalf?* 

*i  know  not  what  to  say.  Master  Tinker;  I 
consider  it  a  measure  fraught  with  some  danger 
both  to  the  gentleman  and  to  myself.  Ton  have 
quoted  Shuspeare,  allow  me  now  to  do  t.he 


'  FrieadthiD  is  constant  in  all  other  thiags 
Save  in  toe  afiairs  and  offices  of  love, 
Therefore  all  hearts  ose  your  own  tongues.' 
Ton  observe.  Master  Tinker,  that  there  is  the 
danger  of  your  pleading  for  yourself,  and  not  for 
vour  client ;  and  there  is  also  the  danger  of  pay 
being  insensibly  moved  to  listen  to  the  addresses 
of  a  tinker.    Now,  only  reflect  upon  the  awful 
consequences,*  continued  Melissa  smiling. 

*I  pledge  you  m^  honor,  Miss  Mathews,  that 
I  will  on^  plead  for  the  person  whose  name  you 
hai:e  read  in  the  book,  and  that  you  shall  never 
be  humiliated  by  the  importunities  of  a  mender 
of  pets  and  pans.'. 

*Tou  pledge  the  honor  of  a  tinker;  what  may 
that  be  worth.'* 

'A  tinker  that  hi»  the  honor  of  conversing 
with  Miss  Mathe*^s  has  an  honor  that  eannotl>e 
too  highly  appreciated.' 

*Well,  that  is  very  polite  for  a  mender  of  old 
kettles,  hut  the  schoolmaster  is  abroa^  which, 
i  presume,  accounts  for  such  strange  anomalies 
as  our  present  conversation.  I  must  now  wish 
you  good  morning.* 

'When  may  I  Mve  the  honor  of  again  present- 
ing myselt  in  behalf  of  the  poor  gentleman  ?' 

*I  can  really  make  no  appointments  with  tin- 
kers,* replied  Melissa;  *if  you  personate  that 
young  man,  you  must  be  content  to  wait  for  days 
or  months  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hem  of  mj 
garpient ;  to  bay  the  moon  and  bless  the  stars, 
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and  1  do  net  know  what  else.  It  it,  m  ihort, 
catch  me  when  yon  can  ;  and  now,  fkrewell, 
good  Master  Tinker,*  rejrtied.  Melissa,  leavinff 
Cer  own  book,  and  taking  the  one  Spikeman  had 
pat  into  her  hand,  which  she  carried  with  her  to 
the  house.  It  was  all  up  with  Miss  Melissa 
Mathews,  that  was  clear. 

We  shall  pass  over  a  fortnight,  during  which 
Spikeman,  at  first  every  other  day,  ana  subse- 
quently erery  day  or  evening,  had  a  meeting 
with  Melissa,  in  every  one  of  which  he  pleaded 
his  caose  in  the  third  person.  Joey  began  to 
be  very  tired  of  this  afiair,  as  he  remained  idle 
duriog  the  whole  time,  when  one  morning 
Spikeman  told  him  that  he  must  go  down  to  the 
meeting  place  without  the  wheel  and  tell  Miss 
Mathews  that  his  uncle,  the  tinker,  was  ill,  and 
net  able  to  come  that  evening. 

Joey  received  nis  instructions,  and  went  d^wn 
immediately.  Miss  Mathews  was  not  to  be  seen, 
and  Joey,  to  avoid  observation,  hid  himself  in 
the  copse,  awaiting  her  arrival.  At  last  she 
came,  accompanied  by  Araminta,  her  cousin. — 
As  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  seats  on  the 
bench,  Araminta  commenced :  *My  dear  Melis- 
sa, 1  coold  not  speak  to  you  in  the  house  on 
account  of  your  rather,  but  Simpson  has  told  me 
this  morning  that  she  thought  it  her  duty  to 
state  to  me,  that  you  have  been  seen,  not  only 
in  the  day  time,  but  late  in  the  evening,  walking 
and  talking  with  a  strange-looking  man.  I  have 
thought  it  very  odd  that  you  should  not  have 
mentioned  this  mysterious  person  to  me  l^telv. 
bat  I  do  think  it  most  strange  that  you  should 
have  been  so  imprudent.  Now,  tell  me  every- 
thing that  has  hapoened,  or  I  must  really  make 
it  known  to  your  tatber.* 

*And  have  me  locked  up  for  months ;  that's 
very  kind  of  you,  Araminta,'  replied  Melissa. 

*6ut  consider  what  yon  have  been  doing,  Me- 
lissa.   Who  is  this  man  ?* 

*A  travelling  tinker,  who  brought  me  a  letter 
fromasentleman  who  has  been  so  silly  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  me.* 

•And  what  steps  .have  yon  taken,  cousin  .'* 

•Positively  refused  to  receive  a  letter,  or  to 
■ee  the  gentleman.* 

•Then  why  does- the  man  come  again  ?* 

•To  know  if  we  have  any  knives  or  scissors  to 
grind.' 

•Come,  come,  Melissa,  this  is  ridiculous.  All 
the  servants  are  talking  about  it;  and  you  know 
how  servants  talk.  Why  do  you  continue  to 
•ee  this  fellow  ?* 

•Because  he  amuses  me,'  and  it  is  so  stupid  of 
him.' 

•If  that  is  your  only  reason,  you  can  have  no 
objectlbn  to  see  him  no  more,  now  that  scandal 
is  abroad.  Will  you  promise  me  that  you  will 
not.'  Recollect,  dear  Melissa,  how  imprudent 
and  how  unraaidenly  it  is.' 

•Why,vou  don't  think  that  I  am  going  to 
elope  with  a  tinker,  do  you,  cousin  ?* 

•I  should  think  not ;  nevertheless,  a  tinker  is 
BO  companion  for  Miss  Mathews ;  dear  cousin. 
Melissa,  you  have  been  most  imprudent.  How 
fkryou  have  told  me  the  truth  I  know  not;  but 
this  I  must  tell  you,  if  yon  do  not  promiie  roe  to 


give  up  this  disgraceAil  acquaintance  I  will  io- 
mediately  acquaint  my  uncle.* 

•I  will  not  be  forced  into  any  promise,  Ara- 
minta,' replied  Melissa,  indignantly. 

•Well,  then,  I  will  not  hurry  you  into  iL  1 
will  give  you  torty-eight  hours  lo  reply,  mud  if 
by  that  time  ^oer  own  good  sense  does  not  point 
out  your  indiscretion,  J  certainly  will  make  it 
kno  ^  n  to  vonr  fkther ;  that  is  decided.'  So  say- 
ing, Araminta  rose  from  the  bench  and  walked 
towards  the  house. 

•£ight-snd-forty  hours,*  said  Melina,  thoaght- 
fbllv  ;  'it  must  be  decided  by  that  time-* 

•Joey,  who  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  haw 
matters  stood,  made  up  his  mind  not  to  deliver 
his  message.  He  knew  that  Spikeman  was 
well,  and  presumed  ;hat  his  staying  away  was 
to  make  Miss  Mathews  more  impatient  to  mt 
him.  Melissa  remained  on  the  bench  in  deep 
thouffht ;  at  last  Joey  went  up  to  her. 

•  You  here,  my  boy !  what  have  you  ccbm 
for?*  said  Melissa. 

•  I  was  stroUiuff  this  way.  Madam.' 

•  Come  here ;  f  want  yon  to  tell  metketrutt; 
indeed,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  ne.— 
Is  that  person  your  uncle  V 

•  No,  Miss,  he  is  not.' 

•  I  knew  that.  Is  he  nqt  the  person  vlw 
wrote  the  letter,  and  a  gentleman  in  dimise  ? 
Answer  me  that  question,  and  then  I  nave  a 
message  to  him  which  will  make  him  happy.* 

•  He  is  a  gentleman.  Miss.' 

^And  his  name  is  8pikeman ;  is  it  not?* 
•Tes,  Miss,  itis.' 

•  Will  he  be  here  this  evening  ?  This  is  no 
time  for  trifling.* 

•  if  vou  want  him.  Miss,  I  am  sure  he  will.* 

•  Tell  him  to  be  sure  and  come,  and  not  in 
disguise,'   said.  Melissa,    bursting    into  fears. 

•  That's  no  use,  my  die  is  cast,*  continued  she, 
talking  to  herself.  Joey  remained  by  her  aide 
until  she  removed  her  hands  from  uer  fkee.— 

•  Why  do  you  wait  ?* 

'  •At  what  hour,  Miss,  shall  he  come?'  sud 
Joey. 

•  As  soon  as  it  is  dusk.  Leave  nae,  bcj,  and 
do  not  forget.' 

Joev  hastened  to  Spikeman,  and  narrated 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  with  tha  message 
of  Melissa. 

•  My  dear  boy  *  you  have  helped  me  to  hap- 
piness,' said  Spikeman.  •  She  shed  tears  dU 
she  ?  Poor  thing  1  I  trust  they  will  be  the  last 
she  shall  shed.  I  must  be  off*  to  Cobhnrst:  al 
once.  Meet  me  at  dark  at  the  copse,  for  I  shall 
want  to  speak  to  you.' 

Spikeman  set  off*  for  the  town  as  fast  as  he 
could,  with  his  bundle  on  his  head  When  half- 
way he  went  into  a  field  and  cl  anged  hia  clothes, 
discarding  hia  tinker's  dress  for  ever,  throwini 
it  into  a  ditch  for  the  benefit  of  the  finder.  B« 
then  ^ent  into  the  town  to  his  rooms,  dressed 
himself  in  a  fashionable  #uit,  arranged  hia  port> 
manteau,  and  ordered  a  chaise  to  be  ready  at 
the  door  at  a /certain  time,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
villsge  before  dusk.  After  he  had  passed  through 
the  villsge  he  ordered  the  postboy  to  stopabOTt 
ftAy  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  copte,and^t' 
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ting  out,  desired  him  to  remain  till  be  returned. 
Joey  was  already  there,  and  loon  aflerwardt 
M\m  M.  made  her  appearance,  coming  down  the 
wulk  in  a  harried  manner,  in  her  shawl  and 
bonnet.  As  soon  as  she  gained  the  bench, 
Sotkeman  was  at  her  feet;  he  told  her  he  knew 
'miat  had  passed  between  her  and  her  cousin ; 
that  he  could  not,  would  not,  part  with  her }  he 
now  came  without  disguise  to  repeat  what  he 
had  so  oflen  said  to  her,  that  he  loved  and  ador- 
ed her,  and  that  his  life  should  be  devoted  to 
make  be^  happy. 

Melissa  wept,  entreated,  refused,  and  half 
consented;  Spikeman  led  her  away  firom  the 
bench  towards  the  road,  she  still  refusinff,  yet 
■till  advancinff,  until  they  came  to  the  door  of 
the  chaise.  Joey  let  down  the  steps ;  MelisssE^ 
half  fainting  and  half  resisting,  was  put  in, 
Spikeman  followed,  and  the  door  was  closed  by 
Joey. 


*  Stop  a  moment,  boy,*  said  Spikeman.  *Hertt 
Joey,  take  this.* 

As  Spikeman  put  a  packet  into  our  hero's 
hand,  Melissa  clasped  her  hands,  and  cried, — 
*  Tea— yes !  stop,  do  stop  and  let  me  out ;  I  can- 
not go,  indeed  I  cannot.' 

*  There's  lights  coming  down  the  gravel  walk,* 
said  Joey;  *  they  are  running  fast.' 

*  Drive  oa,  boy,  as  fast  as  you  can,'  said  Spike* 


*  Oh,  yes !  drivsr  on,*  cried  Melissa,  sinking 
into  her  lover's  arms. 

Off  went  the  chaise,  leaving  Joey  on  the  road 
with  the  packet  in  hb  hands ;  our  hero  turned 
round  and  perceived  the  lights  close  to  him,  and, 
not  exactly  wishing  to  be  interroga^d,  he  set 
off  as  &st  as  he  could,  and  qever  checked  hit 
Mpced  until  he  arrived  at  the  cottage  where  ha 
and  Spikeman  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 


MELODIES  AND  OTHER  POEMS, 

BY  CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN, 

Author  of  'A  Winter  in  the  West.*  '  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie.* '  Oieysber,*  kc  be  Ite. 


[now  riBST 
Wk  read  every  day  of  A.  the  poet,  and  B.the 
poet,  and  C.  the  poet;  but  who  ever  saw  that 
title  appended  to  the  name  of  Cbables  F. 
MoFTMAN  f  No  one,  we  trow ;  it  was  never  so 
printed.  The  author  of  works  which  entitle 
hini  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  lyric  poets 
who  have  written  in  the  English  language,  be 
has  permitted  his  effusions,  under  various  unique 
signatures  of  his  own  invention  and  the  names 
of  popular  foreign  bards,  to  have  their  periodi- 
cal career  in  the  gazettes,  delighting  all  readers 
by  their  exquisite  melody  and  the  beauty  of  their 
thoughts,  unelaimed  and  by  himself  unvalued* 
A  number  of  the  songs  which  we  give  be- 
low may  be  purchased  at  the  music  stores  with 
the  naoie  of  Thomas  Moore  upon  their  title- 
pages  ; — ^but  with  all  Moore's  excellencies,  and 
all  his  fkme,  he  never  produced  melodicfs  supe- 
rior to  <  Sparkling  and  Brigbt,'  «She  loves  but 
*ti8  not  me  she  loves,'  «The  Myrtle  and  Steel,' 
and  several  others  by  our  American  Anacreon. 
C.  F.  HoFFM AH  is  a  brother  to  the  Honorable 
OoDXV  HoFFMAH,  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  last  Congress  from  NewwTork,and  was  bom 
•n  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  near  that 
city,  in  1806.  His  boyhood  was  passed  princi- 
pally at  Poughkeepsie,  where  he  attended  a 
grammar  school  kept  by  some  petty  tyrant,  who, 
never  winning  his  respect  nor  confidence,  failed 
of  course  to  do  htm  any  benefit.     From  Pough- 
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keepsie  he  went  to  Columbia  College,  where  he 
graduated  when  nineteen  years  old,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  all  his  classmates,  in 
belles-letters,  and  won  the  affections  of  every 
one  with  whom  he  associated,  by  his  admirable 
social  qualities.  Soon  after  he  left  his  alma 
mater  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with 
the  Hon.  Harmanus  Blkkckkii,  of  Albany,  now 
Charge  d*  Affaires  of  the  United  Stotes  to  the 
Hague.  When  twenty-one,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  for  the  succeeding  three  years 
he  practised  in  the  courts  of  tlie  eity  of  New- 
York.  During  this  period,  he  wrote  anony- 
mously for  the  New-Tork  American,  (having 
while  in  Albany  made  his  first  essay  as  a  writer 
for  the  gazettes,  by  contributing  a  series  of  lively 
sketches  to  the  *  Argus '  and  the  *  Daily  Adver- 
tiser f)  and  we  believe  finally  become  associated 
with  Charles  King,  Bsq.  in  the  editorship  o^that 
paper.  Certainly  he  gave  up  the  legal  profes- 
sion, for  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  disqualified  by  his  love  of 
books,  his  firiends,  the  rod,  and  gun,  and  has 
■inee  devoted  his  attention  almost  constantly  to 
literature. 

From  1834  to  1837  he  edited  the  American 
Monthly  Magacine,  which,  under  him  and  hie 
successor,  Mr.  Park  Benjamin,  was  equal  if  not 
superior  in  merit  to  any  literary  periodical  ef 
Similar  character  ever  published  in  this  country. 
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The  fin t  impreulon  of  hit  *  Winter  in  the  Wett,' 
wn  publiahed  in  1834,  and  immediately  afler  re- 
printed in  London.  In  England  and  in  thie 
country  it  has  since  passed  through  seyeral  edi- 
tions and  it  will  continue  to  be  popular,  so  long 
as  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery  and  charac* 
ter,  and  richness  and  parity  of  style,  are  admlfed. 
His  *  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the  Prairie ' 
has  reached  a  third 'edition  in  London,  where  it 
was  first  printed  in  '1637.  His  next  work, 
*Greyslaer,*  was  published  last  year  by  the 
Harpers,  in  New-Tork,  and  subsequently  re- 
printed by  Colburn,  in  London,  and  Lea  and 
Blancbard,  in  Philadelphia.  The  latt  mentioBed 
publishers,  it  is  understood,  hare  now  in  preM 
a  new  romance  firom  his  pen,  which  will  appear 
in  the  ensuing  autumn. 

We  learn  fVom  a  recent  list  of '  Appointments 
by  the  President,'  that  Mr.  Hoffman  has  received 
an  honorable  office  in  the  custom-house  of  his 
mative  city.  May  no  changes  in  the  political 
world  deprive  him  of  it,  so  long  as  he  prefers 
*  fitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,'  to  wandering 
among  the  wild  scenes  of  the  forest,  the  moun- 
tains and  the  lakes. 

The  poems  which  follow  probably  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  which  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  written ;  but  they  are  all  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  magazines  and  gazettes  in  our 
possession ;  and  they  constitute  the  first  collec- 
tion of  our  author's  melodies  which  has  been  be- 
fore the  public.  Many  of  them  have  never  be- 
fore been  printed  under  Mr.  Hoffman's  name ; 
and  some  of  them  doubtless  contain  errors,  as 
nearly  all  similar  productions  do  from  constant 
and  careless  republication  in  the  journals } — the 
reader  nay  be  confident  that  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  or  ioiperieet  about  them  it  is  not  the  au- 
^r's  fiiult.  We  shall  hereafter  give  the  best 
^works  of  more  of  *  Our  Neglected  Poets,*  being 
/confident  that  for  all  sueh  labors  we  merit  and 
ahall  receive  tha  thanks  of  our  intelligent  read- 
^n.-^EdUor. 


MOONLIGHT  ON  THX  HUDSON. 
IVrittm  iat  WeH  PonL 

Vm  not  romantic,  but,  apoa  inv  word, 

There  are  Bome  momeots  wnen  one  can't  help  fedlng 
At  if  hit  heart't  chordt  were  so  ttrong ly  tttrred 

By  thingt  around  him.  that  'Us  vain  concealing 
A  little  mutic  in  hit  tool  ttill  lingers 
Wbeee'er  its  keys  see  touched  by  Natora's  fiagers  v 

And  even  here,  upon  this  settee  lying, 
With  many  a  tieepy  UrsveUeiLaear  me  saoosiag, 

Thoaghu  warm  and  wild  are  through  n^  bosom  iWiag, 
Like  founit  when  first  into  the  stushine  oosing  i 


For  who  can  kiok  eo  SMrantahi,  tfcy,  and  i1v«f, 
Like  these,  and  then  be  cold  and  cafan  as  ever  T 

Bright  Dian,  who.  Camilla-like,  dost  tkim  yoo 
Azure  fields— Thou  who,  once  earthward  haOa^, 

Didst  loose  thy  virgin  zone  to  ^oung  Endymion 
On  dewy  Latmos  to  bis  arms  deseendto^ 

Thou  whom  the  world  of  old  on  every  then, 

Type  of  thy  sex,  TVf^cnnCff,  did  adore  i 

Ten  me— where'er  thy  silver  barque  be  iteering 
By  bri^t  Italian  or  soft  Persian  lands, 

Or  o'er  those  island-stodded  sea^  careensg, 
Whose  pearl-charg'd  waves  dissolve  on  eonlittis* 

Tell  if  Ukw,  visiiest,  thou  heavenly  rover, 

A  lovelier  spot  than  this  the  wide  world  over  Y 

Doth  Acheloasor  Arazes  flowing 

1*win-bom  from  Plndus,  but  ne'ermeetiB|rbrotiia»- 
Doth  Tagus  o'er  bis  golden  pavesMttt  gtowns, 

Or  cradle-freighted  Ganges,  the  tvprmeh otsK 
The  ttoried  Rhme,  or  far-lamed  Qnada)9aivsr, 
Match  thev  in  beauty  mv  own  glorious  nver  1 

What  though  no  turret  |jay  nor  ivted  cnhnsD 
Along  these  cliflSi  thev  sombre  rains  rear  T 

What  though  no  frownbg  tower  nor  temple  solno 
Of  despou  tell  and  saperstition  her^- 

What  tho*  that  mouldering  fort's  fast-erombliBgwali 

Did  ne'er  enclose  a  baron's  bannered  hall*— 

Its  sinking  arches  once  gave  back  as  prood 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal, 

As  gallant  hearts  its  batilemenu  did  crowd 
As  ever  heat  beneath  a  vest  of  steel, 

When  herald's  trump  on  knighthood's  hasghUeit  d^r 

CaOed  forth  chivalric  host  to  battle  fiay : 

For  here  amid  these  woods  did  He  keep  court, 
Before  whose  mighty  soul  the  common  crowd 

Of  heroes,  who  alone  for  faoM  have  fbeght, 
Are  liKc  the  Patriarch's  sheaves  to  Ucavsa'l  choMS 
bowed— 

Hs  who  his  cooatiy's  eagle  taught  to  soa^, 

And  fired  those  stars  whwh  shine  o'er  every  shorSb 

And  sights  and  sounds  at  which  the  worid  bsve  tranda'd 
Within  these  wild  ravines  have  had  their  birth ; 

Young  Freedom's  cannon  from  these  glens  have  tkas- 
dered. 
And  sent  their  startling  echoes  o'er  the  earth  j 

And  not  a  verdant  glade  nor  mountain  hoaiy 

But  treasures  np  wiiliia  the  glorieas  story. 


And  yet  not  rich  in  Ivgb-sonled  memories  osly, 
^  Is  every  moon-touched  headland  round  megleaMag' 
Each  cavernous  glen  and  leafV  valley  lonelj, 
^  And  silver  torrem  o'er  the  bold  roek  streamisg: 
But  such  soft  fancies  here  nftay  btoathe  arosad, 
As  make  Vaucluse  and  Clareas  haJlow'd  ground. 

Where,  tell  me  where,  pale  watcher  of  the  night—     . 

Thou  that  to  love  so  (ft  hast  lent  its  soul, 
Since  the  lorn  Lesbian  languished  'aeath  thy  Kgkt, 

Or  fiery  &omeo  lo  hia  Juhet  steU 
Where  dost  thou  find  a  fitter  place  on  earth 
To  nourish  young  love  in  hearu  like  tbeiri  to  birth  f 

But  now,  bright  Peri  of  the  skies,  descending 
Thy  pearly  ear  liaa|(s  o'er  yon  moimtani's  crest. 

And  N  ight,  wore  neariy  now  each  step  atteadiog, 
As  if  to  hide  thy  envied  place  of  rest. 

Closes  at  last  thy  very  couch  heside, 

A  BMtron  curtaining  a  virgin  brkle. 

Farewell !    Thoogh  tears  on  evety  leaf  are  sisrthy. 

While  thro'  the  shadowy  boughs  thy  glances  qoim, 
As  of  the  good  when  heaven  warn  hence  departiog, 

Shines  thy  last  smile  apoo  the  placid  river. 
So— coald  I  fliag  o'er  glory's  tide  one  ray- 
Would  I  too  steal  from  this  darh  world  away. 


M$MtUs  omi  ^tkf  FoemM, 


TBI  WXfTBKH  BrVTSR  TO  HIS  MISTRX89. 

Wend,  love,  with  bm,  to  tbe  deep  woods,  weud. 
Where  ftr  in  the  forest,  tbe  wild  flowers  keep, 

Where  no  watching  ey  e  shall  over  us  bend 
Save  the  blossems  that  into  thy  bowef  peep. 

Tbou  sbalt  gather  from  buds  of  the  oriole's  hue, 

*    Whose  flaming  wings  round  our  pathway  flit, 

W'om  tbe  saffron  orchis  and  lupin  blue, 
And  those  like  the  foam  on  my  courser's  bit 

One  steed  and  one  saddle  as  both  shall  bear, 

One  hand  of  each  on  the  bridle  meet ; 
And  beneath  Um  wrisi  that  entwines  me  there 

An  amivyeriag  poise  from  my  heart  shall  beat. 
I  will'sinf  thee  many  a  joyous  lay, 

As  we  cbase  the  deer  by  the  Mue  lake-side. 
While  the  wiacb  that  o'er  the  prairie  play 

Shall  fan  the  cheek  of  my  woodland  bride. 

Our  home  shall  be  by  the  cool  bright  streams. 

Where  the  beaver  chooses  her  safe  retreat. 
And  «nr  hearts  shall  smile  like  the  sun's  warm  gteans 

Through  the  branches  around  the  lodge  that  meet. 
Then  wend  with  me.  to  the  deep  woods  trend. 

Where  far  in  thfe  forett  the  wild  flowe  s  keep. 
Where  BO  waiehing  eye  shall  over  us  be^d, 

Save  tbe  blossoou  that  into  thy  bower  peep. 

SOVG — ROSA  LIB  CLABX. 

Who  own's  not  she's  peerless— who  calls  her  not  fiw— 
Who  question*  the  beauty  of  Rosalie  Clare  t 
juet  mm  saddle  his  courser  and  spor  to  the  field, 
And  though  coated  in  proof,  he  must  perifth  or  yield  ^ 
For  no  gallant  can  splinter — no  charger  can  dare 
The  lance  that  is  couched  for  3roung  Rosalie  Clare. 

When  goblets  are  flowing,  and  wit  at  tbe  board 
Sparkles  high.while  the  blood  of  the  red  rrape  is  ponr'd, 
Aud  fond  witthes  for  fair  ones  around  ofirred  up 
From  each  lip  that  U  wet  with  the  dew  of  the  cup,— 
What  nametw  the  brimmer  floats  ofiener  there, 
Or  is  whispered  more  warmly,  than  Rosalie  Clare  T 

They  may  talk  of  the  land  of  the  olive  and  vine- 
Of  the  n<aids  of  tbe  £bre,  the  Arno,  or  Rhine  ^-o 
Of  the  Uooris  that  gladden  the  East  with  their  smiles. 
Where  the  sea's  studded  over  with  green  summer  isles) 
But  what  flower  of  tar  awly  slime  can  compare 
With  the  blossom  of  oura— bright  Rosalie  Clare  f 

Who  own«  net  she's  peeiless — who  calls  her  not  &]r  T 
Let  him  meet  but  the  glance^  of  Rosalie  Clate ! 
Let  him  list  to  her  voice — let  him  gaxe  on  her  fornix* 
'  And  if,  seeing  and  hearing,  his  soOl  do  hoi  warm, 
Lei  him  go  hicaihe  it  out  in  some  less  happy  air 
Ihan  that  v^hich  js  blessed  by  sweet  Rosaue  Clare. 

THY  H AMX. 

It  comes  to  me  when  healths  go  round, 

And  o'er  the  wine  their  gailand's  wreathing 
The  flowers  of  wit,  with  music  woui  d, 

Are  freHhIy  from  the  goblet  breathing 
From  sparkling  song  and  sally  gay 
It  comes  to  steal  my  heart  away. 
And  fill  my  soul,  'mid  festal  glee, 
With  sad,  sweet,  silent  thou^u  oi  thee. 

« 
It  comas  to  me  upon  the  mart, 

Where  care  in  jostling  crowds  is  rife  } 
Where  Avarieo  goads  the  sordid  heart. 

Or  cold  Amhiiion  prompts  the  strife ; 
It  comes  to  whisper  it  I'm  there, 
/Tis  but  with  thee  each  prise  to  share. 
For  Fame  were  not  success  to  me. 
Nor  riches  wealth,  unshared  with  thee. 
It  comes  to  me  when  smiles  are  bright 

On  gentle  lips  that  murmur  round  me, 
AiMi  ImBdhi^  gtano^  flash  defight 


In  eyes  whose  speH  would  onoe  have  boondme. 
It  comee— bat  comes  to  bring  alone, 
Remembrance  of  seme  look  or  tone, 
Dearer  than  aught  I  hear  or  see, 
Because  'iwas  worn  or  breathed  by  thee. 

It  comes  to  me  where  cloistered  boughs 

Their  shadows  cast  upon  the  sod ; 
Awhikt  in  Nature's  fane  my  vows 

Are  lifted  from  her  shnne  to  Gk>d  x 
It  comes  to  tell  that  all  of  worth 
I  dream  in  heaven  or  know  on  eartl^ 
However  Imght  or  drear  it  be. 
Is  blended  with-my  thought  of  thee. 

THB  MTRTLX  AND  STXBL. 

One  bumper  yet,  gallaoU,  at  parting. 

One  toast  ere  we  arm  for  the  fight } 
Fill  round,  each  to  her  be  loves  dearest-* 

'Tis  the  last  he  may  pledge  her,  to-night 
Thmk  of  those  who  of  old  at  the  banquet 

Did  their  weapons  in  garlands  conceal, 
Tbe  patriot  heroes  who  hallowed 

Hie  entwming  of  Myrtle  and  Steel ! 

Thee  hey  for  the  Myrtle  and  Sieel, 

Th^  he  for  the  Myrtle  and  Sieel, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  luved  a  fair  Biald. 

Fill  around  to  the  M^  rtle  and  Steel. 

Tis  in  moments  like  this,  when  each  bosom 

With  its  highest-toned  feeling  is  warm, 
Like  tne  music  that's  said  from  the  ocean 

To  rise  ere  the  gathering  ttorm, 
That  her  image  around  us  should  hover. 

Whose  name,  though  our  lips  ne'er  reveal. 
We  may  breathe  mid  the  foam  of  a  bumper. 

As  we  drink  to  ihe  Myrtle  and  Sieel. 

Then  hey  for  the  Myrtle- and  Steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  Myrile  and  Sieel, 
Let  every  true  blade  that  e'er  loved  a  fair  maid. 

Fill  around  to  the  Myrtle  and  Sieel. 

Now  mount,  for  onr  husle  is  ringing 

To  mhrshal  tbe  hMt  for  the  fra^ , 
Where  proudly  our  bsnner  is  flinging 

Its  folds  o'er  the  battle  array  : 
Yet  gaUaois—one  rooment^remember, 

Wbrn  your  sabre*  the  death  blow  would  dml. 
That  MCkCT  wears  A^rshape^ who's  cherished 

By  lads  of  the  Myrtle  and  Steel. 

Then  hey  for  the  Myrtle  and  Steel, 

Then  ho  for  the  Myrtle  and  Sieel, 
Let  e^ery  tree  blade  ibkt  ever  loved  a  feir  maid. 

Fm  rr«uad  to  Ihe  Myrtle  and  Steel. 


AirACRBONTIC. 
Blame  net  lOr  Howl— the  fruitful  Bowl ! 

Whence  wi»,  And  minh,  and  music  spriqg. 
And  amb9r  drop*  elysian  roll, 

To  bathe  foung  Love's  delighted  wing. 
What  like  the  grape  Osiris  gave 

Makes  rigid  age  so  liihe  of  limb  7 
niomines  Memory's  tearful  wave, 

And  teaches  drowning  Hope  to  swim  7 
Did  Oceaa  from  his  radiant  arms 

To  earth  another  Venus  give. 
He  ne'er  could  match  the  mellov  charms 

That  in  the  br^thing  beaker  live. 

Like  burning  thoughts  which  lovers  hoard 

In  characters  thai  mock  the  sight. 
Till  some  kind  liquid,  o'er  them  pt  ured, 

Brings  all  their  hidden  warmth  to  lights 
Are  feelings  bright,  which,  iir  the  cup 

'l*hough  graven  deep,  appear  but  dim. 
Till  filled  with  glowing  Bacchus  up, 

They  sparkle  ea  the  foaasiag  bnm. 


M^lodit  tmd  otk^r  Posmt. 


EMh  drop  spootke  irstyno  poor 
Brings  tome  new  tender  ibouglit  to  me, 

Ard  as  you  fill  ii  more  and  oMire, 
The  last  with  fervid  soul  is  rife. 

The  island  fount,  that  kept  of  old 

Its  fabled  paih  beneath  the  sea, 
And  fresh,  as  first  from  earth  it  rolled, 

From  earth  ajrain  rose  joyously  j 
Bore  not  beneath  the  bitter  brine. 
>    £aeh  flower  upon  iu  limpid  tide, 
More  faithl*iUy  than  in  the  wme, 

Our  hearu  will  toward  each  other  gtid*. 
Then  drain  the  cup,  and  let  thy  soul 

Learn,  as  the  draught  delicious  flies. 
Like  pearls  in  the  Cgyptian's  bowl, 

Troth  beaming  at  the  bottom  lies. 

BONO  or  THE  DROWMBD 

Down,  far  down,  in  the  waters  deep. 

Where  the  bloominsr  »urges  around  us  sweep, 

Our  revels  from  night  uU  mom  we  keep : 

And  though  with  us  the  cup  goes  round 

Upon  Bwtty  shore  where  the  blue  waves  sound, 

Yet  here,  as  it  passes  from  lip  to  lip, 

Alone  is  found  true  fellowrship  t 

For  only  the  Dead,  where'er  thev  range, 

'Tift  the  Dead  alone  who  never  change. 

What  boots  your  pledges,  ye  sons  of  Earth; 
Or  to  whom  yedriuk  in  your  hours  of  minti. 
When  gathered  around  yeur  festal  hearth  f 
Ye  fill  to  love !  and  the  toast  >e  give 
Will  hardly  the  fumes  of  your  wiue  ou  live !        , 
To  frieodship  fiil !  and  tu  tale  is  told, 
Almost  ere  the  pledge  on  vour  lip  gr«ws  cold ! 
For  only  the  Dead,  wherever  they  range, 
'Tis  the  Dead  aluoe  who  never  change. 

Then  come,  when  the  '  bolt  of  death  is  hitrled,' 
Come  down  to  us  from  that  bleak,  bleak  world. 
Where  the  win^s  of  Sorrow  are  nev^r  furled : 
Come,  and  we'll  drink  to  the  shades  of  the  past) 
To  the  hopes  that  mocked  in  life  to  the  last } 
To  the  lips  and  eyes  we  once  did  adore, 
And  the  loves  that  in  death  can  delude  no  merel 
For  the  Dead,  the  D<$ad,  wherever  they  range, 
Tis  only  the  dead  who  never  change. 

LOTS  AND  FAITH. 

'Twas  on  one  mom  in  Spring-time  weather, 

A  rosy,  warm,  inviting  hour. 
That  Love  and  Faith  weal  out  together, 

And  took  the  path  to  Beauty's  bower. 
Love  laughed  and  frolicked  all  the  wiy, 

While  sober  Faith,  as  on  they  ram  >leJ, 
Allowed  the  thoughtless  boy  to  play. 

But  watched  him,  whereM^er  be  if  tmboled . 

80  warm  a  welcome,  Beauty  smiled 

Upoa  the  guesu  whom  chance  had  sent  Leri 
That  Love  aud  Faith  were  both  teguiled 

'l*he  grotto  of  the  nymph  to  enter } 
And  when  the  curtains  of  the  skies 

The  drowsy  hand  of  night  was  closin^i 
Love  nestled  him  in  Beauty's  eyes, 

While  Faith  was  on  her  heart  repo^og. 

Love  thought  be  never  saw  a  pair 

80  sofrly  radiant  in  their  beaming} 
Faith  deemed  that  he  could  meet  no  where 

80  sweet  and  safe  a  place  to  dream  in } 
And  there,  for  life  iu  bncht  contout, 

fiochaiued,  they  must  have  still  been  lying, 
For  Love  his  wings  to  Faith  had  lent. 

And  Faith  he  never  dream'd  of  fl)  ing. 
But  Beauty,  though  she  liked  the  child, 

With  all  his  wuming  ways  abooi  him. 


Upon  his  Mentor  never  smiled. 

And  thought  that  Love  might  do  without  him; 
Poor  Faith  abused,  soon  sighing  fled. 

And  now  one  knows  not  where  to  nod  him  i 
While  mourning  Love  ouick  followed 

Upon  the  wmgs  he  left  behind  him. 

'Tu  said,  that  in  his  wandering 

Love  still  around  that  spot  will  hovery 
Like  bird  that  en  bewildered  wing 

Her  parted  inato  pines  to  discover ; 
And  true  it  is  that  Beauty's  door 

Is  often  by  the  idler  haunted ; 
But,  since  raith  fled,  Love  owns  no  mora 

The  ^>ell  tLat  held  Us  wings  eBehaatad. 

1  DO  NOT  LOTS  THBK. 

1  do  not  love  thhe— by  my  word  I  do  not* 
1  do  not  love  thee — for  thy  leve  1  son  not ! 
And  yet,  I  fear,  f  here's  hardly  one  that  weareth 
Thy  beauty's  cnains,  who  like  me  for  thee  careth : 
W  ho  leys  like  me  when  in  thy  joy  believing— 
Who  like  me  crieves  when  thou  dost  seem  but  giie^nag. 
But,  though  r charms  so  perilous  eschew  not, 
I  do  not  love  thee — trust  me  that  I  do  not  I 

I  do  mot  love  thee,  I— pr'ythec  why  so  coy,  tbta  t 
Doth  it  thy  maiden  bashfulness  annoy,  then ; 
8ith,  the  heart's  homage  stUl  will  be  up-welhng. 
Where  Truth  and  Goodness  have  so  sweet  a  dweUtng  f 
Sorely,  unjust  one,  I  were  less  than  mortal, 
Knelt  I  not  thus  before  that  temple's  portal. 
Others  '      ' 

Then 


s  may  dare  to  love  thee— dare  what  I  do  not— 
oh  I  let  me  worship,  bright  one,  while  I  woo  not  I 


CHANSOHETTX. 

They  are  mockery  all,  those  skies !  those  skies ! 

Their  untroubled  depths  of  blue } 
They  are  mockery  all,  these  eyes !  these  eyes ! 

Which  seem  so  warm  and  true  3 
Each  quiet  star  in  the  one  that  lies, 
£ath  meteor  glance  that  at  random  flies 

The  other's  lashes  through. 
They  are  mockery  all,  these  flowers  of  Spring, 

W  hich  her  airs  so  softly  woo ; 
And  the  love  to  which  we  would  madly  efiog. 

Ay !  it  Is  mockery  toe. 
For  the  winds  are  false  which  the  perfuaie  stir, 

Aud  the  lips  deceive  to  which  we  sue, 
And  love  but  leads  to  the  sepulchre ; 

Which  flowers  spiiag  to  strew. 

WITHB^IHO— WITHEEIHS. 

Withering^— withering— all  are  withering*— 

All  of  Hope  8  flowers  that  Youth  bath  nors'd— 
Flowers  of  Love  too  eariy  Uossomiog ; 

Buds  of  Ambition,  too  Trail  to  bunu 
•  Faintil^ — faiatily— oh!  ho^faintily 

I  feel  Life's  pulses  ebb  and  flew : 
Yet  Sorrow,  I  know  thou  dealest  daintily, 

With  one  who  should  not  wuh  to  live  moe. 
Nay !  why.  y otuig  heart,  thus  timidly  shrinkiqg  T 

Why  doth  thy  upward  wing  thus  tire  7 
Why  are  thy  pinions  so  droopiogly  sinking. 

When  they  should  only  wall  th^  higher  f 
Upward— upward,  let  ifaiem  be  wavior, 

LifUng  thy  soul  tow'rd  her  plaee  of  birth. 
There  are  guerdons  there  more  worth  thy  haviog— 

Far  more  than  any  of  these  lures  of  Earth. 

iirscRiPTioir  poK  a  lady's  floea. 
Bright  as  the  dew,  on  eariy  buds  that  glistens, 

Sparkle  each  hope  upon  thy  flower-ntrewn  p»th$ 
Gay  as  a  bird  to  lU  new  mate  that  listens. 

Be  to  thy  soul  each  winged  joy  it  hath ; 
Thy  lot  still  lead  through  ever-blooming  bowers, 
And  Time  for  ever  talk  to  thee  ifl  flowers. 


JKMoiUs  ^nd  0tk§r  Pmsu. 
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Adored  in  ^rootli,  while  ?et  the 

Ot  fflowinf  girlhood  blobm  opoo  thy  cheek, 
And,  toved  not  less  when  fading,  there  reposes 

The  lily,  that  of  spring-time  past  doth  speak. 
Never  from  Lifis's  garden  to  be  rudely  ri?en. 
But  sofUy  stolen  away  from  Earth  to  Heaven 

THE  ORXOXH  OF   If  INT  J^LBPS. 

Tis  said  that  the  gods,  on  Olympus  of  oM, 
(And  who  the  bright lecend  profanes  wiih  a  doabt,) 

One  night,  'mid  their  nveu,  by  Baeahus  were  told 
That  his  last  butt  ef  neetar  had  somehow  run  out ! 

But  determined  to  send  roond  the  goblet  once  more. 
They  sued  to  the  fairer  immortals  for  aid 

In  composing  a  draught,  which,  till  drinking  were  o'er. 
Should  east  every  wine  ever  drank  in  the  shade. 

Grave  Ceres  herself  bliihely  yielded  ^f  r  com, 
And  the  spirit  that  lives  in  each  amber-hued  grain. 

And  which  first  had  its  birth  from  the  o«ws  of  the  mora. 
Was  tanght  to  steal  oat  in  bright  dew-drops  again. 

Pomona,  whose  choieest  of  fhiitson  the  board 
Were  scanered  profusely  in  every  one's  reach, 

When  called  on  a  tribate  to  call  from  the  hoard. 
Expressed  the  mild  Juiee  of  the  delicate  peach. 

The  liquids  were  nungled  while  Venos  looked  on 
With  glances  so  fraught  with  swaet  magical  power. 

That  the  honey  of  H^bia,  e'en  when  they  were  gone. 
Has  never  been  nussed  in  the  draught  irom  that  hour. 

Flora  then,  from  her  bosom  of  fragraacy ,  shook, 
And  with  roeeate  iagars  pressed  down  in  the  bowl, 

All  dripping  and  fresh  as  it  eame  from  the  brook. 
The  herb  whose  aroma  should  flavor  the  whole. 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  th^  all  did  bewail } 

But  JoLKPS  the  drink  of  immortals  became. 
When  Jovx  himself  added  a  handful  of  hail. 

I  LIVD  IV  WHAT  I  WAIT. 

1  lied  in  what  1  writ  upon  this  page, 

Saying  that  m&re  than  now  I  could  not  love  thee  t 
Others,  fike  me,  may,  at  thy  budding  age, 
Hold  every  feeling  m  sweet  vassalage 

Unto  thy  charms.    But  I — by  all  above  me ! — 

Will  prove  thee  Suz'raine  of'^my  soul  more  nearly  $ 
When  Time  hb  arts  shall  'gainst  thy  beauty  wage, 

To  break  their  serfdom— serving  thee  more  dearly. 

Mark  how  the  Sunset,  with  its  parting  hues, 
The  heaving  bosom  of  yon  nver  stameth ! 
To  yield  those  tinu  the  gneviog  waves  refiise. 
Nor  rei  that  purpling  lirtt  at  last  will  lose 

Till  Night  itseIC  like  i>eath,  above  them  reigoetk! 
So  more  and  morf  will  brighten  to  the  last. 
The  light,  which  once  upon  my  true  soul  cast, 
Raflected  there,  still  true  till  death  remaineth. 

OUR  COUIITRT*!  CALL. 

Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand. 
Swear  ye  for  the  dorious  cause. 
Swear  by  Natare°s  holy  laws 

To  defend  your  Father-land. 
By  the  gloiy  ye  inherit — 

By  the  name  mid  men  ye  bear- 
By  your  country's  freedom  swear  it— 

By  the  Eternal— this  day  swear ! 
Aaise  the  hearv^raise  the  hand. 

Fling  abroad  the  starry  baanfr. 

Ever  live  our  country's  honor, 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 

Raise  the  heart— raise  the  band. 
Let  the  earth  and  heaven  hear  it, 
While  the  sacred  oath  we  swear  it. 

Swear  to  uphold  ear  Father-land  * 


Wave,  thou  lofty  ensign  glonoas. 

Floating  foremost  iu  the  field. 
While  thy  spirit  hovers  o'er  us 

None  shaU  tremble— none  shaU  yield. 
Raise  the  heart— raise  the  head. 

Fling  abroad  ihe  starry  basoer. 

Ever  live  our  couaiiy's  honor. 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 

Raise  the  heart — raise  the  hand, 
Raise  it  to  the  Father  spirit, 
To  the  Lord  of  Hea«eo  nv  itj 

Let  ihe  soul  'bov^  earih  expand. 
Truth  unwavering^ Faith  uukhaken. 

Sway  each  action,  woid,  and  will. 
That  which  man  hath  undertaken. 

Heaven  can  alone  fulfill. 
Raise  the  heart— raise  the  hand» 

Fling  abfoad  the  starry  t 

Ever  live  our  country's  li 
Ever  bloom  our  native  land. 


SXRKNADB. 

Sleeping !  why  now  sleeping  f 

l*ne  moon  her»elf  looks  ^ay, 
While  through  tby  lattice  peefNag} 

Wilt  nother  call  obey  / 
Wake,  love,  each  star  is  keeping 

F<»r  ihee  its  brightest  ray ; 
And  lAngoi»hes  ine  gleammg 
From  fire-flies  now  streaming 

Athwart  the  dewy  spray. 

Awake,  the  skies  are  weeping 

Because  thou  art  away. 
But  if  of  me  thou'rt  dreaming. 

Sleep,  loved  one,  while  you  mayi 
And  music's  wings  shall  ^over 
Soltly  tby  sweet  dreams  over, 

Fannbg  dark  thoughu  away, 
While,  clearest,  'tis  thy  lover 

Who'll  bid  each  bright  one  stay. 

TO  ▲  WAXBJV  ROSB.' 

Cto,  mocking  flower. 

Thou  plastte  child  of  art, 
Back  to  my  lady's  bower; 
Go  and  ask  if  thou. 
False  rose,  art  proven  now 
An  emblem  of  her  heart  f 

TeU  her,  that  like  thee, 

Th')t  b^t  &  of  little  worth. 
However  k  jvd  it  be  $ 

Wnich  any  hand  with  skill 
May  mould  untoiu  will} 
Toe  pliant  from  iU  birth. 

Go,  cheating  blossom. 

Scentless  as  morning  dew. 
Go  ask  if  in  her  bosom. 

Although  love's  bud  may  be 
As  seeming  fair  as  thee, 
k  owns  no  fragrance  too. 
But  if  fadeless,  yet 

Like  thee  her  love  blooms  on  | 
Tell  her— oh,  ne'er  forget 
To  tell  her,  from  my  heart 
Aflection  will  not  part 
When  all  life's  flowers  are  goat. 

SPARRLIHO  Ann  BRIORT. 

SparkUuR  ar.d  bright  in  liquid  light 

Does  the  wine  our  goblets  gleam  ia^ 
With  hue  as  red  as  the  rosy  bed 
Which  a  bee  would  wish  to  dream  in. 
Then  fill  to-night  with  hearU  as  light, 
To  fovaa  as  gay  and  flaetiaf 


M^Loi£$9  4mI  fffj^tr  RwMHi* 


Af  btthblM  thai  tmim  om  ibe  beaker's  bfim, 
And  break  oo  ibe  Upt  while  meeliDf . 
Oh !  if  Mirth  Bight  arreet  the  flight 

Of  Time  tbrouj^  Life%  domtuioae, 
We  here  awhite  woald  now  hef  uJe 
1  be  grey-beard  of  his  piaiofli 
To  drink  to-otght  with  heartr  as  Kgfat, 

Ta  loves  as  gay  aad  fleetiag 
As  buSbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

tut  sioce  delight  ean't  tempt  the  wight. 

Nor  load  regret  delav  him, 
Nor  Love  himself  eao  bold  the  elf,. 
Nor  sober  Friendship  sta^  him/ 
Wi^'U  driuk  to-night  with  hearU  as  light. 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeiing 
As  bubbles  that  kwim  on  ihe  beaker's  brim. 
And  break  on  the  hps  while  meeting. 

WHAT  IS  SOLITVDB » 

Not  In  the  shadowy  wood, 

Not  in  the  rock-ribbed  clen. 
Not  where  the  sleeping  echot  s  brood 

In  eaves  untrod  by  men } 
Not  by  Ibe  sea-swept  shore 

Where  loitering  surges  break, 
Not  OB  the  mountain  hoar, 

Net  by  the  breeseless  lake, 
Not  on  tbe  desert  plain 

Where  man  haib  never  stood. 
Whether  on  isle  or  main— - 

Not  there  is  Sohtode! 

There  are  birds  in  the  woodland  bowen, 

Vuiees  in  lonely  delta, 
And  streams  ih«t  talk  to  the  listening  boon 

la  eartb's  most  secret  cells. 
There  is  life  on  the  foam-flecked  sand 

By  the  ocean's  curling  lip, 
And  life  on  the  still  lakers  strand 

Mid  the  flowers  that  o'er  it  dip; 
There  ia,life  in  the  rocking  pines, 

That  sigh  ou  the  mountain's  crest. 
And  life  in  the  courser's  maae  that  sunas 

As  he  scours  the  desert's  breaat. 

But  go  to  the  crowded  mvt. 

Mid  the  busy  hauoU  of  men. 
Go  there  and  ask  ttay  heart, 

What  answer  makes  it  then  t 
Ay !  go  where  wtalth  is  flinging 

Her  golden  hires  around, 
Where  tbe  trump  of  Fame  is  ringing, 

Where  Pleasure's  wiles  abound ; 
Go^f  thou  wouldst  be  lonely— 

Where  the  phantom  Love  isweoed, 
And  own  that  there — there  only— 

Mid  crowds,  is  Solitude. 

ASK  MX  HOT  WHY  1  SHOULD  LOTS  HSB. 

Ask  me  not  why  I  should  love  her, 
Look  upon  those  soul*full  eyes ! 
Look  while  mirth  or  feeliDg  move  her. 

And  see  there  how  sweetly  rise 
Thourhu  gay  and  gentle  from  a  breast. 
Which  is  of  innocence  the  nest— > 
Which,  though  each  joy  were  from  it  shied. 
By  truth  would  still  be  tenanted ! 

See  from  those  sweet  windows  peeping. 

Cmotioiis  tender,  bright,  and  pure, 
And  wonder  not  the  faith  I'm  keiipiag 

Every  trial  can  endure ! 
Wonder  not  that  looks  so  wmning 
Still  for  me  new  ties  are  spinning ; 
Weadar  not  that  heart  so  true. 
Keeps  niM  AMBaver  changiitg  too. 


^  THBT  SAT  THAT  TBOO  ABT  ALTBBa.' 
Thmr  say  that  then  art  altered,  hmy. 

They  say  that  thou  «o  more 
Doat  kee^  within  diy  boson,  Am/, 

The  faith  hatooce  it  ivore} 
They  tell  me  that  another  now 

Doth  thy  young  heart  assail } 
Tbey  tell  me.  Amy,  too,  thst  ikot 

l^t^mile  on  hu  love  tale. 

But  I— I  heed  them  not,  my  Asij, 

Thy  heart  is  Kke  my  owa ; 
And  still  eashrioed  ia  aatae,  siy  kmj, 

Thiae  uaage  lives  alone : 
Whatever  a  rival's  hopes  have  fisd, 

Tby  soul  cannot  be  moved 
Till  he  shall  plead  as  I  hsve  plead, 

And  love  as  I  have  loved. 


GHAHSOIIBTTB. 

She  loves    but  'tis  net  mm  she  lov«i>> 

Not  me  on  whom  she  puidtrs, 
Wben  insoaae  dream  of  icnderassi 

Her  uuant  fancy  wanders. 
The  forms  that  flit  her  visions  throsgli 

Are  I'ke  the  shapes  of  old, 
Where  tales  of  Pnnee  and  PaladiB 

Oa  tapestry  are  told, 
a  may  not  hope  her  heart  to  wis, 

Be  his  oT  common  moaldJ 

But  I— though  spurs  are  won  so  man 

Where  hsurald's  tramp  bpetlis|, 
Nor  throaeaearved  oat  ler  *  ladyaAvis' 

Where  ated-dad  raaks  ars  •bedor- 
1  looae  the  feleo»  of  mv  hopes 

Upon  as  prcMid  a  o  ght 
As  those  who  hawked  at  high 

In  sonx-ennohled  fight. 
If  daring  then  true  love  may  erowi. 

My  love  ske  must  requite* 

8050. 

I  know  thou  doat  love  me^-^!  iio«Btftb0a««> 

And  eurl  that  beaatifol  lip 
Which  I  never  can  ^ase  on  without  thtgiitt 

Of  buramg  its  dew  to  sip.         , 
I  kpow  that  my  heart  is  refleeiad  in  ttist, 
And,  like  flowers  tkat  ovet  a  broek  laefiss, 

They  toward  each  other  dip. 
Though  thou  lookest  seeold  in  thesahaUionJC^ 

'Mid  the  caieleis.  proud,  and  gay, 
I  will  steal  like  a  thief  ia  thy  heaitai  Bigbt, 

And  pilfer  iu  thoughts  away.  .  ^  .  . ,  ,^^ 
1  will  eooM  ia  thy  dreaiBS  at  the  mtdaightMrr 
And  thy  soul  in  secret  shall  own  Oie  powsr 

It  dares  to  mock  by  day. 

HOBVIBO  UYMH. 

GeftesiMui*      ^       ,     x^ 
**  Lbt  thbbb  bb  light  !"    Tbe  Bttfbw  •?«>»» 

And  from  the  abyss  where  darknefi  wis 
The  earliest  dawn  of  aature  broke. 

And  light  around  creation  flow'd. 
The  glad  earth  smiled  to  see  the  day, 

The  first-born  day  come  blushing  in> 
Tbe  young  day  smiled  to  shed  its  ray 

Upon  a  world  untouched  by  sia. 
«  Let  there  be  Hght!"    O'er  heaven  and  •sitfc, 
.     The  God  who  first  the  day-beam  poor*!!, 
Whiapered  again  his  fiat  forth,         ^ 

And  shed  Uie  Gospel's  light  abroad. 
And,  like  the  dawn,  lU  cheering  rays 

On  rich  and  p«>or  were  meaat  to  fan, 
Inspiring  their  Redeemer's  praise 

In  kuMly  cot  and  lordly  ball. 


"^^^  TImii  eome.  whea  n  Uw  Orient  first 

'*  l*1iube8  tke  tigaal  light  for  prajrer ; 

I*  Came  with  the  earliest  beaou  that  bunt 

*«.  From  God's  hricht  ihrane  of  glorj  tbera. 

>*  Come  knerl  to  Him  who  tbn>u|(h  the  oighl 

•  Haib  watched  at»ove  thy  !«l*^ping  tool, 

•  To  Him.  whose  mereien,  like  bi»  Hftht, 

Are  tbed  abroad  from  pole  to  pole. 


When  the  flo«ers  of  Frieodahip  or  Love  have  derated, 
In  the  heart  ihat  bas  trotted  aad  ooee  been  betrayed. 
No  suii*h  ue  oi  kiiidae«s  their  bloom  eao  restore: 


Aa  e'er  ftwght  nader  Waihiii^^toa, 

When  first  our  eagle  flew ; 
Though  many  breathed  throughout  tbe  law! 

W  here  now  there  breathe  so  few. 


For  the  verdure  of  feeling  will  quicken  no  more 


.Hope  cheated  too  oAen,  when  life's  in  its  spring, 
From  tbe  bo<(om  ibai  nursed  it  forever  take»  wing! 
Aiid  Memory  comes,  as  iu  premises  fade, 
To  brood  o*er  tbe  havoc  that  Passion  has  made. 

As  it's  said  that  ihAswnllow  the  tenement  leaves 
Where  tke  ruin  eadanffpn  her  nest  in  the  eaves. 
While  the  desolate  owl  takes  her  plaee  on  tbe  wall, 
And  builds  in  the  naansioa  that  nods  to  hs  fiedt. 


IMPROPTU  TO  A  LAOr  BLVSHUIO. 

The  lilies  fa-ntly  to  tbe  rcses  yield, 

As  on  thy  l<»vely  cheek  they  struggling  vie, 

(Who  would  not  strive  upon  so  8we«;t  a  ttid. 
To  win  the  mastery  1) 

And  thoughts  are  in  tby  speaking  eyes  revealed. 

Pure  as  the  fount  the  prophet's  rod  ugsealed. 

I  could  not  wish  that  in  tby  bosom  aught 

Should  e'er  one  moment's  inansieut  pain  awakf  a, 

Vet  can't  regret  that  thou — forgive  the  thought^-* 
As  flowers  when  shaken 

Will  yield  their  sweetest  Iragraoee  to  tbe  wud, 

Should,  rqffled  thus,  betray  thy  heavenly  mind. 


I ITICL  LOTK  HIK  BTO  MOltB. 

I  will  lovelier  no  more ! — 'tis  a  waste  of  the  heart 
This  lavish  of  feeling — a  prodigal's  part^ 
Who  heedless  the  treasure  a  life  could  not  earn, 
Squanders  forth  where  he  vainly  may  look  for  return. 

i  will  love  her  no  more^it  is  fol  y  to  give 
Our  best  years  to  one.  when  for  many  we  live. 
And  he  who  the  world  will  thiis  barter  for  one, 
I  ween  by  such  traffic  most  soon  t>e  undone. 

1  will  love  her  no  more— it  is  heathenish  thus 
To  bow  to  an  idol  who  bends  not  to  us :  [>(>ght, 

Which  heeds  not.  which  bears  not,  whi<A  recks  not  for 
That  the  worship  of  years  to  its-altar  bath  brought. 

t  will  love  her  no  more— for  no  love  is  without 
Its  limit  in  measure,  aad  mine  bath  run  out. 
She  en^esseth  it  all,  and  till  some  she  restore, 
Than  this  moment  1  love  her— how  can  I  love  mor%  f 


TIPPBOAHOB. 

And  let  them  shut  their  senses  tip 
Against  the  troth  who  can— 

The  few  who  have  tho  hardihood 
The  general  grief  to  ban : 

The  nation  mourns  her  Presidentr— 
His  countrymen  thb  man! 

Ho  was  a  gallant  gentleman, 
A  noblo  and  a  true 
4 


Tbrourbout  the  land  which  still  can  i 

I'aose  men  of  other  days. 
Albeit  a  dwarfed  and  dwindled  race 

Would  stint  them  of  iheir  praise ; 
Would  stint  those  hearts  of  K^iterous  blood 

Whose  ways  are  not  </t«tr  ways. 

His  mind — it  was  a  Patriots  mind  \ 
(Thenarrow-soulrd  may  start 

At  what  ibf^y  cannot  comprehend ! ) 
In  affluence  of  heart 

He  v>tts  s0  rich,  it  sent  a  glow 
To  every  mental  part. 

His  country,  she  was  all  to  him, 
The  man  of  days  lour  past 

Since  first  his  youthful  pulses  stirred 
Ai  Wayne's  wild  buele  blast, 

Till  when  he  breathed  in  deaih  for  her 
That  prayer  which  was  bis  last. 

Those  dying  words !— what  charging  cheer. 

When  battliujg  for  the  right. 
E'er  broke  from  oying  hero's  lips 

Amid  tbe  reeking  fight— 
Wliat  words  more  glorious  than  tboser 

.Which  sealed  his  speech  that  night  f 


He  was  a  nitant  gentleman, 

A  noble  and  a  tiue ; 
The  last,  perchance,  of  that  high  race 

Which  once  the  broad  land  gr^w- 
The  primal  growth  which  springs  but 

From  ou»a  soil  that's  new. 

Qod's  blessing  on  his  meaiory  thea! 

God's  malison  on  those 
Who'd  tear  tbe  sod  that  eovers  him 

BeftHe  the  greensward  grows ! 
Sleep  on,  old  chief!  thy  countrymen 

Wm  guard  thy  last  repose. 


BPITAPH  DPON  A  DOO. 

An  ear  that  caught  my  slighjest  ti^e 

In  kindness  or  in  anger  spoken  3 
An  eye  that  ever  watched  m>  own 

In  vigils  death  alone  has  broken ; 
Its  changeless,  ceaseless  and  nhbought 

Affection  to  the  last  revealiog; 
Beaming  almost  wMh  btiman  Inooght, 

And  more^^ar  more  than  human  feeling ! 

Can  such  in  endless  sleep  be  chilled, 

And  mortal  prids  disdain  to  sorrow. 
Because  the  pulse  that  here  was  stilled 

Ma^  wake  to  no  immerlal  morrow  7 
Can  faith,  devotedness,  and  love, 

That  seem  to  humbler  creatures  given 
To  tell  us  what  we  owe  above ! 

The  types  of  what  is  due  to  Heaven  7 

Can  these  be  with  the  tilings  that  to^re, 

Things  cherished — but  110  more  returning  5 
And  leave  behind  no  trace  of  care, 

No  shade  thflt  speaks  a  momeot'b  mouraing  7 
Alas !  my  friend,  of  all  of  worth, 

I'hat  years  have  steJ'n  or  years  yet  leaw  bm, 
I've  never  kuowa  se  mueb  en  earth, 

But  that  the  loss  of  thine  mast  grieve  n^. 


4S6 


•OVA  OF  HALT  TBS  MUVm. 

There  was  an  old  hunter  camped  dewe  bv  the  rill, 
Who  fished  in  this  waier  aod  shot  oo  thai  nill ; 
Tlw  forest  lor  him  had  no  dangler  oor  gloom, 
For  all  that  be  wanted  was  plentj  of  room. 
Saya  he,  "  The  world't  wide,  there  it  room  fer  os  all  j 
Room  enoagh  b  the  green  wood  if  not  in  the  hall." 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  thotildn't  ever?  man  enjoy  hit  own  room  T 

He  wove  hit  own  mats,  and  his  shanty  was  spread 
With  the  skins  he  had  dressed  and  stretched  out  over 

head; 
Tbe  branches  of  hemlock,  piled  deep  on  the  floor, 
Was  his  bed  as  he  song  when  the  daylight  was  o'er, 
"  Tbe  world's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  sJl  $ 
Room  enough  in  the  green  wood  if  not  in  tbe  hall." 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
For  why  shouldn't  every  auui  enjoy  his  own  room  t 

That  spring,  half  choked  up  by  the  dust  of  tbe  road. 
Through  a  grove  of  tall  maples  once  limpidly  flowed; 
By  the  rock  whence  it  bubbles  his  kettle  was  bung. 
Which  their  sap  often  filled,  while  the  hunter  he  sung, 
"  The  world's  wide  enough  there  is  room  for  us  all : 
Rooflt  enough  in  the  green  wood  if  not  in  the  hall.'' 
Room,  beys,  room,  by  tbe  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  dKNildn't  every  man  enjoy,  his  own  room  f 

And  sUn  song  the  hunter— when  one  gloomy  day 
He  saw  in  (he  forest  what  saddened  his  lay, 
'Twas  the  rut  which  a  heavy  wheeled  wag<6n  had  made. 
Where  the  greensward  gro  ws  thick  in  tbe  bro«d  forest 

glade— 
**  The  world's  wide  enough  there  is  room  for  us  all  x 
Room  enough  b  the  green  wood  if  not  in  the  hall." 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  the  lightof  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  every  man  enjoy  his  own  i 


He  whistled  to  his  dog,  and  says  he,  "  We  ean'tsUy  $ 
I  most  shoulder  my  rifle,  up  traps,  and  away." 
Next  day,  mid  those  maples,  the  settler's  axe  mng. 
While  slowlv  the  hunter  trudged  ofl*  as  he  sung, 
I' Tbe  worid's  wide  enough,  there  is  room  for  us  all ; 
Room  enough  in  the  green  wood,  if  not  in  the  hall." 
Room,  boys,  room,  by  tbe  light  of  the  moon. 
For  why  shouldn't  evwj  man  eqjoy  his  own  room  T 


WRITTIiriH  srRiiro-TiMi 

Tbou  wak'st  again,  oh  Earth ! 

From  winter's  sleep  !— 
Bursting  with  voice  of  mirth 

From  ley  keep ; 
And  laughing  at  the  Sun, 
Who  haUi  their  freedom  won. 

Thy  waters  leap ! 

TThou  wak'st  again,  oh  Earth ! 

Freshly  ufain. 
And  who  b^  fireside  hearth 

Now  will  remain  7 
Come  on  the  rosv  hours- 
Come  en  thy  buds  and  flowers 
As  when  in  Eden's  bowers. 

Spring  first  did  reign. 
Birds  on  thy  breezes  chime 
Blithe  as  in  that  matin  time. 
Their  choiring  begun : 
Earth  thou  hast  many  a  prime- 
Man  hath  but  one. 

Thou  wak'st  again,  oh  Earth ! 

Freshly  and  new. 
At  when  at  Spring's  flitt  birth 


breaih 


First  flow'rets  grew. 
Heart!  that  lo  Eartb  doth  ding. 
While  bough*  are  blo%semiiig. 

Why  wake  not  too  7 

Long  ihoo  in  sloth  hath  lain, 
ListiDK  to  Love's  soft  strain — 

Wdt  thou  sleep  on  T 
Playing,  thou  sluggard  hear 
In  nfe  no  manly  |nrt, 

Though  youth  be  gone. 
Wake !  'us  Spring's  quick'niag 

Now  o'er  ihee  blown ; 
Awake  thee !  and  ere  in  death 
Pulseless  ibou  slomhrreth, 
Pluek  but  from  Glory's  wrenik 

One  leaf  alone! 


xvDtAir  txrififix,  1628. 

Light  as  love's  smiles  tbe  silvery  mist  at  mom 
Floals  in  leoee  flakes  aloag  tbe  limpid  nver ; 

Tbe  blue-bird's  notes  upon  the  aoA  braece  bon^ 
As  high  in  air  she  carols  fiuBlly  quiver; 

The  weeping  birch,  Kke  banners  idly  wmvi^, 

B«Bds  to  the  stream,  iu  spicy  branches  lavtsg ; 
Beaded  with  dew  the  witeh-elm's  lasaebshiffr; 

Hie  timid  rabbit  from  the  ftirse  is  peepmg. 
And  from  tbe  springy  spray  the  iqoirrel^s  gaily  kapi^ 

I  love  thee.  Autumn,  for  thy  scenery  ere 
The  blasU  of  winter  chase  tbe  varied  dyes 

That  gaily  deck  the  slew-declining  year; 
I  love  the  splendor  of  thy  sonnet  skies, 

The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  falling  leaf, 

Lovdy  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  wostian's  love  too, faciei; 
I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies, 

As  on  the  wind  she  pours  her  parting  lay, 
And  wfaigs  her  loitering  flight  to  summer  cOmes  away. 

Oh,  Nature !  still  I  fondly  torn  to  thee 

With  feelings  firesh  as  e'er  my  childhn«d's  wcie^ 

Though  wild  and  pa.<ision-tost  my  youth  may^be, 
Toward  thee  I  still  the  same  devoli^  bsnr; 

To  thee— to  thee— 4bougb  health  and  nope  no  man 

Life's  wasted  verdure  may  to  me  restore* 
1  still  can,  child-like,  come  as  when  ia  prayer 

1  bowed  my  head  upon  a  mother's  knee, 

led  the  world,  like  h«r,.all  truth  and  polity. 


And  deemed  t 


OB   BOLD  JtlTD  TRUS. 


Oh  bold  and  tree, 

In  buflfand  blue, 
Is  the  soldier-lad  that  will  fight  for  yeo. 

In  fort  or  field. 

Untaught  to  yield 
Thoogh  Deaibmay  ckMehis  ttoiy— 

In  charge  or  storm, 

'Tis  woman's  form 
That  marshals  him  to  gloiy. 

For  bold  and  true. 

In  buff*  and  blue. 
Is  thetoldier-lad  that  will  fight  for  you. 

In  each  fair  fold 

His  eyes  behold 
When  his  country's  flag  waves  o'er  him— 

In  each  rosy  stri  pe, 

Like  her  lip  so  npe. 
His  giri  is  still  before  bim. 

For  bold  and  true, 

la  bufir  and  blue, 
Is  the  soldier  lad  that  will  fight  for  yoo 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  GAMING. 

BY  REV.  E.   H.  CHAPIN. 

Ucth«tt01eththelod«liaIlWeplaitrof  br««d:  bat  b«  &«  foHowedi after Tdn pendn*  thaU  have  povertr  eDOogh.   AMA- 
lU  man  iImII  aboand  with  bl«aaii«a :  but  he  that  makelh  haito  to  be  zich  shall  net  be  maocent^ProTerba  xxriii :  19,  SO. 

coarse^  or  involve  it  with  nice  reaioningt, — tnd 
therefore  I  shall,  ia  the  sequel,  confine  my  re- 
marks to  cames  of  hazard  with  cards,  dice,  balls 
and  the  like»  for  money  or  other  valuable  consid* 
eratioDi. 

Althoagh,  probably,  Gaming  is  practised 
more  extensively  in  some  other  portions  of  our 
oeantry  than  here,  it  is  a  vice  that  is  widely 
prevdent,  and  especially  in  large  cities'  and 
their  vicinities.  At  least,  snch  are  the  faoili* 
ties  of  the  present  day,  that  young  men  travel- 
ling abroad  and  mingling  more  or  less  with  jlho 
world,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  its  snares.  My 
remarks,  then,  upon  this  topic,  if  not  actually 
required  now,  by  the  circumstances  ot  any  who 
are  present,  may  be  useful  in  the  future  ;  while 
there  may  be  those  here  who  have  entered  up- 
on its  ruinous  course  who  may  be  checked,  and 
saved  at  least  from  the  most  appalling  of  its  con- 
sequences. To  these  last,  if  there  are  any  such 
here,  let  me  say — I  atk  your  close  and  candid 
attention  to  what  may  be  submitted  upon  thii 
subject.  I  would  reason  fairly  upon  the  mat- 
ter. If  what  I  say  is  not  true,  or  of  force,  yoa 
may  be  justified  in  suffering  it  to  remain  ob* 
heeded — but  if  I  speak  truly,  1  do  beseech  you 
to  act  as  rational,  candid  men  should  act! 

1.  The  first  objection  against  this  vice,  whicli 
I  would  mention,  rests  on  the  fact  that  ii  U  an 
UUgUinuUe  and  uncertain  source  of  gain, 

Man  is  made  to  labor  for  his  subsistence.  *  la 
the  sweat  of  t'ay  brow  then  shalt  eat  thy  bread/ 
is  no  unmeaning  mandate.  True,  it  is  not  Ui 
be  oonetrned  so  narrowly,  as  that  it  shall  be 
made  to  mean  only  the  actual  manual  labor  of 
all  men.  In  the  harmonious  ordering  of  socie- 
ty, it  is  better  for  the  whole  that  each  should 
assume  a  particular  kind  of  labor- -should  stand 
in  a  special  let;  and  thus  tne  over-produce  of 
one  exchanged  for  the  over-produce  of  another, 
snppNes  all  requis  te  subsistence  to  the  maia. 
Each  member  of  the  body  discharges  a  different 
ofiBoftfrom  the  other,  but  that  office  contributra 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  frame- work.  So,  he 
who  stands  in  the  mart,  or  flies  the  swiA  shut- 
tle, or  trims  the  white  sail,  or  strives  fo^  mfca's 
physioal,  intelleotval  or  moral  good,  is  fnlfiUiog 


I  PROPOSE,  in  this  discourse,  to  treat  upon 
the  vice  of  Oaming.  And  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  .define,  in  the  commencement,  what  we 
mean  by  Q«ming.  We  include,  then,  in  onr 
definition  of  this  term,  all  games  of  haaard 
with  cardsy  dice,  balls  and  the  like,  for  money 
and  other  valuable  ceneiderations.  We  do  not 
wish  to  lengthen  out  our  remarks  by  entering 
into  minute  specifications,  or  to  involve  our 
subject  with  nice  and  subtle  casuistry.  There 
is  a  well-defined  meaning  to  this  term.  Gaming, 
which  is  understood  by  all^  aod  we  have  just 
sUted  it. 

Let  me  say  farther,  that  however  muOh  or 
little  a  person  may  practise  this  vice,  I  con- 
demn it  utterly,  as  a  principle — penny  or  six- 
penny stakes  as  much  as  the  game  where 
thousands  hang  balanced  upon  the  trembling 
east.  Small  as  the  amount  may  be,  it  is  the 
door  to  an  infinite  abomination,  and  I  cannot 
uphold  the  least  trifling  with  firebrands,  arrows 
and  death.  But  I  may  be  asked,— «  Would  yon 
do  away  with  otf  playing  with  cards  or  diee, 
even  when  the  game  is  entirely  free  from 
■ukes?  I  answer,  that  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  a,  narrow  and  superstitions  idea  about  the 
handling  of  cards,  that  is  idle  and  trivial;  but  I 
like  not  that  the  young  especially,  should  use 
the  instruments  of  gaming,  in  any  way,  how- 
ever innocent.  1  like  it  not  for  the  same 
reason  that  I  like  not  the  sipping  of  one 
draught  ot  ardent  spirits.  Now,  1  do  not  sup- 
pose— nobody  supposes — that  there  is  any  in- 
trinsic harm  in  drinking  one  temperate  draught 
of  ardent  spirits.  Bdt  wliy  does  the  Temper- 
ance pledge  wisely  prohibit  it?  Because  one 
draught  may  kindle  the  inclination  for  another-^ 
becau^  every  drunkard  had  his  first  draught; 
and  therafore,  in  order  that  no  evil  may  come 
in,  it  is  wisely  forbiddeu  even  to  introduce  by 
one  step  :  *  Shut  tho  door  against  its  first  ovei- 
tiire,'  is  the  mandaie— *  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not!*  So,  especially  to  the  young  and 
the  easily-tempted,  I  would  say  respecting 
cards,  dice,  and  the  like.  Every  Gamester  had 
his  first  game — alas!  it  was  not  his  last. 

But,  I  repeat,'  1  would  not  lengthen  this  die- 
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the  orif  iQal  ordininec  ef  latior  mt  tnily  ai  hi 
who  cleaves  the  virgin  soil  or  fella  the  tall  tree. 
Bat,  we  8AJ,  in  one  wajr  oranotner,  it  is  uievm* 
bent  apon  all  men  to  labor. 

Now,  there  are  tboae  who  do  not  prodocei 
and  why?  In  the  firat  place,  they  maj  live 
en  the  waalth  which  another  has  accnmnlaied, 
and  bequeathed  to  them.  Bat  here,  yoa  per- 
ceive, there  ka$  been  labor.  In  order  to  this 
accaoAulation,  there  mnat  have  been  effort— 
effort  aome where,  by  aomebody;  thovgh  the 
brain  that  contrived  and  the  hand  that  wrought 
may  now  be  mouldering  in  the  grave.  If  inde- 
pendence has  been  aecured  to  him  by  the 
wealthy  man's  father,  or  grandfather,  it  only 
abews  that  the  heir  ia  an  Exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rale  which  hia  family  baa  followed— and  if 
he  ia  a  mere  man  of  ease  witliout  labor,  he  is  a 
moat  Jisbonorable  exception.  Moreover,  an- 
other remark  is  certain.  Withoat  productive 
toil— without  the  effort  that  accumulatea,  that 
hereditary  treasure  must  soon  become  wasted— 
that  heaped-up  property  muat,  in  a  country  like 
thia,  soon  find  its  level ',  and  the  harden  of  toil 
will  fall  apon  the  deacendants  of  the  wealthy 
man,  aa  it  did  apon  his  ancestors. 

Or,  secondly,  a  man  may  be  exempt  fVi>m  la- 
bor, because  of  his  titular  power  and  property, 
as  in  Eorope.  But  here  this  one  class  mast 
live  by  unlawful  exactions  from  anethef .  The 
poor  mall's  sweat  must  be  poured  out  doubly, 
hia  sinews  must  be  everstramed,  in  order  to  the 
rich  baron's  or  lord's  support — and  thus  thia 
baron  or  lord  ia  only  exempt  from  the  universal 
law  of  labor,  by  a  manifestly  unequal  and  «n- 
Just,  although  established  rule. 

Or,  again,  a  man  may  be  exempt  from  labor 
by  appNipriating  that  which  is  not  his  own  to 
hia  own  use.  But  robbery  and  fraad  are  Crimea, 
and  ae  it  ia  only  by  being  a  criminal  that  a  man, 
to  thia  way,  can  be  free  from  the  human  lot  of 
toil. 

Tlraa  we  aee,  whichever  way  we  look,  that 
the  enly  legitimate  means  of  accomalalinggain 
ia  UAoT,  The  charm  or  taliaman  of  fairy  tales 
fa  a  ehildiah  idea,  bat  no  more  abaurd  than  the 
idea  that  we  can  live,  and  live  lawfully  and  tni- 
ly,  without  tolt-^-no  more  absurd  than  tUb  idea 
that  we  can  suddenly  become  rich,  and  apend 
the  rest  of  oar  days  in  indolent  ease,  lapped  in 
wealth  We  cannot  lawfully  and  naturally  be- 
come rich  without  labor,  either  by  our  own 
brain,  or  those  of  our  fathers— if  we  do,  onr 
wealth  19  our  illegitimate  predaet— it  straiaa 


something  of  the  feaeral  order«-it  will  not  Wag 
remain  ao.    Frr  thus  runs  the  great  Law.    «  He 

that  Ulletb  bis  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bicad  : 
bat  be  that  folio weth  alter  vam  peraoae  ahall 
have  poverty  enough.  A  faithful  maa  shall 
abound  with  bleas^aga:  bat  be  that  maketb 
haste  to  be  rich  aball  not  be  innocent.' 

In  view  of  theae  trutha,  hew  ia  it  with  g%m- 
Wf^f  la  tAa<  a- legitimate  aouree  of  wealth?  Ia 
It  not  based  upon  a  craving  desire  to  avoid  tbe 
regular  meana  of  accumulatioB?  Is  it  not  a 
•  making  haste  to  be  rich"'  Why  do  you  par- 
sue  thia  course '  In  the  first  few  instances,  per- 
hapa,  merely  for  amuaement;  but  the  charm 
that  aoon  winda  itaelf  around  your  heart,  ia  the 
idea  of  becoming  auddenly  the  possessor  of  a 
great  aum.  Thia  ia  the  leading  cord  that  drags 
you  fat  out  into  the  vortex  of  ruin.  I  know  the 
gameater'a  plea,  afUr  a  while.  It  is,  that  he 
only  playa  to  aecure  that  w6ich  he  has  lost.    Bat 

what  led  him  at  first  to  play  thus  deep to  lose 

thus  heavily.  The  idea,  I  repeat,  of  becomiag 
auddenly  rich.  Such  heavy  atakea  were  not 
thrown  down  ao  eagerly,  ao  anxiooaly ,  without 
a  hope  of  gain.  ThA  glittering  hoard  poaied 
out  there  upon  the  Ubie — fiaahing  in  the  light- 
fired  hia  heart  with  the  thought  that  it  might 
be  hia ,  aad  he  laid  down  his  stake  with  that  loud 
hope.  He  entered,  perhaps  i^octaatly,  thai 
gilded  aaloon.  He  would  go  to  aee  bow  otheta 
played.  « There  ia  no  harm  in  that,'  said  he.-- 
He  woaUi,  jnst  to  paaa  away  an  hoar,  pot  down 
a  trivial  aUke.  Said  he— •  There  is  no  harm  ia 
that.'  And  then  he  turned  to  go  away.  Bo^ 
that  yellow  coin— so  tempting,  so  bright;  hew 
eaaHy  it  might  be  bta!  Might  be?  Snielyl— 
Did  be  not  aee,  bat  now,  lean,  eager  fegera 
aweeping  it  in,  because  of  one  lucky  cast  of  the 
die  '  That  hoard  might  be  his  It  would  make 
him  rich — free  from  care — free  from  labor;  be 
will  *  try.'  That  fatal  trial !  On  that  he  kwes. 
Then  it  is  that  the  specious  snare  is  completely 
twined  around  him,  and  he  a*rugglc8  in  ita  (oila. 
Then  il  is  that  he  begina  the  trite,  fallacious  ar- 
gument that  he  must  make  up  what  he  ha»  Ic^U 
Ah,  aays  truth— *  A  faithful  man  ahall  abound 
with  blessings :  but  he  that  maketh  haste  to  be 
rich  shall  not  be  innocent.' 

Gaming,  then,  ia  an  illegitimate  source  ef^ain. 
It  is  out  of  the  usaal  round  of  labor,  and,  even 
if  ita  object  ia  reached, the  gamater  does  not  reach 
it  natnrally  and  lawfully.  The  hoard  that  the 
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aokjr  gameiter  tranifera  to  hii  own  pone,  is 
aado  ap  from  the  loMet  of  oUien.  Others  hsTO 
&bored  for  it.  It  is  stttaed  with  the  tears  of 
tarriiig  ehildren»^with  the  hlood  of  broken 
iearts«—wiih  the  sweat  of  honest  men  from 
them  it  may  hare  been  wrong  bj  robbery  and 
rsttd.  It  is  unaatoral  that  so  mnch  weilth  shonld 
iome«  suddenly— by  the  fdltng  of  a  piece  of 
Fory,  by  the  uptaming  of  a  slip  of  paper^  by 
be  course  of  a  polished  ball — into  the  posses- 
ion Of  one  man.  Il  comes,  drop  by  drop,  with 
•angs  of  agony  and  death,  from  some  other  quar- 
sr  to  meet  this  supply  ! 

But  gaming  is,  likewise,  an  uncertain  somrce 
f  gain.    Grant  that  the  hoard  which  but  now 

17  glittering  upon  the  table,  has  become  yours 
y  the  cast  of  the  die.  I  say,  it  is  an  uncertain 
possession. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  uneertain  because  of 
bat  natuxal  inclination  which  we  all  have  to 
epeat  a  successful  and  gainful  experiment.  In 
iwful  pursuits  this  fesling  sometimes  carries 

18  to  a  great  anderen  a  fatal  ezteot.  The  mar- 
Qer  who  has  pursued  many  yoyages,  and  heap- 
d  up  a  splendid  competency  by  his  Teatures, 
till  thirsts  for  one  more  craire — and,  perhaps, 
saves  his  bones  to  whiten  on  the  floor  of  the 
ea,  sprinkled  with  his  wrecked  and  deceitful 
reasure.  The  merchant,  tempted  by  one  gsin- 
nl  speculation,  tries  another,  and  yet  another; 
jntil  the  hszard  which  has  gathered  force  with 
;very  new  underUking,  turns  against  him  with 
I  whirlwind  power  and  scatters  his  possessions 
rom  him  forever.  But  in  the  lawful  dealings  of 
nen  there  are  certain  fixed  laws  of  trade  that, 
lave  in  tbem,  in  the  natural  course  ef  things, 
ome  pledge  of  security  and  success.  But  the 
gamester,  with  all  this  burning  passion  to  try 
wice  and  tbrioe  the  fortune  that  has  smiled 
ipon  him  once,  has  not  likewise  this  regularity 
Md  security  to  depend  upon.  His  venture  is 
tonfessedly  *  a  game  of  ehanee  * — its  charm  lies 
n  ehanee  ;  and  it  is  as  uncertain  where  fortune 
villfall,  upon  the  nc3(t  throw,  as  it  is  where  the 
ip-toesed  and  scattered  water-drops  will  make 
heir  bed.  So,  the  natural  de9ire  In  all  men  to 
ry  fortune  again  and  yet  again,  blended  with 
he  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  gamester's 
:ase,  maked  his  gtin  highly  uncertain.      * 

But,  again— his  gain  is  uncerlaio  because  he 
Bust  conform  to  the  rules  of  those  with  whom 
lia  associates,  and   which  they  please  to  term 


konorahU.  If  ha  has  won  from  othera,  he  mnst 
give  them 'an  opportunity  of  winning  their  own 
hack,  (that,  remember,  is  one  of  Am  apologies 
for  playing,  that  he  must. win  his  own  back); 
and  so  he  is  launched  again  into  the  sea  of  has 
ard,  from  which,  It  is  almost  certain,  he  will 
come  out  wrecked  and  shorn. 

But,  we  will  suppose  thst  he  pockets  his  gain, 
and  is  fably  clear  of  the  gaminghouse — how 
will  it  be  likely  to  prove  then  ?  '  Why,  the  old 
rule  will,  it  is  probable,  be  seen  to  be  true.  That 
which  is  lightly  gottsn  will  be  lightly  spent. — 
The  vslue  of  that  possession  only,  which  has 
been  toiUdfory  is  truly  felt.  The  hands  that 
have  sehed  with  labor  only  know  how  to  dis- 
pense the  fruits  of  that  labor  with  prudence.  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
gamester's  money  is  spent  as  easily  ss  It  is  won 
— and  he  dies  poor.  For  so  f  read  the  Ordinance, 
•flethattilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty  of 
bread :  hit  As  that  feUawetk  ^fitr  Mm  persons 
shall  have  poverty  enough.* 

Honest  labor — the  furrowed  land,  the  full- 
stored  warehouse,  the  well-wrought  fabrie,  the 
industrious  hand,  the  busy  brain;  theee,  and 
these  only  are  the  legitimate  and  certain  sources 
of  wealth.  The  gamester  is  seeking  riohes  un- 
naturally and  unlawfully. 

II.  The  second  objection  against  the  vice  of 
Gaming  which  I  would  mention,  -s  that  it  begets 
neglect  of  business. 

If  the  accounts  we  receive  of  it  be  true,  this 
is  an  absorbing  and  exciting  pursuit.  Once  en- 
gaged in  it,  heart,  soul,  sense  become  enlisted, 
and  all  the  duties  of  life  are  sacrificed  to  this 
dream  of  dreams.  Its  votary  is  spell-bound,  and 
drawn  along  with  no  eyes  6r  ears  for  aught  else. 
Hence,  business  must  suffer.  The  young  man, 
who  after  the  labors ,of  the  day  are  over,  enters^ 
the  gaming-house  to  try  his  fortune  for  an  hour, 
is  led  on  to  try  it  for  two  hours— for  three— for 
a  whole  night.  Wan  and  haggard,  with  blood, 
shot  eyes  and  «wimming  brain,  how  heavily 
does  he  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sncceediag 
day !  His  mind  wanders  back  to  the  excitement 
of  the  past  night— deluded  and  bewildered  with 
dreams  of  sudden  wealth — warped  by  the  at-» 
tendant  dissipation  of  his  games;  and  this  ia 
the  young  gamester's  first  essay.  By  and  by  he 
begins  to  encroach  '  upon  the  hours  of  labor^ 
The  morning  light  breaks  in  upon  his  p'ay ; — > 
the  ray^  of  high  noon  fall  on  the  scattered  cards 
the  broken  dice,  the  smeared  tables,  the  haggard 
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fkMt  of  the  ^mioif-room.    Weeks  succeed   to  most  peroicioas,  a  deadly  eril.    It  tesd^  to  tfce 

dayf — moatbs  to  weeks—yesrs  to  months.  What  neglect  of  ewery  honorable  soaroe  of  eoa^- 

employer  will  retain  him  ?    What  business  wil'  tency  and  support— to  loss  of  character,  ered^ 

support  him  f  business,  means.    It  is  true,  true  as  tbe  Bible, 

It  is  kn  Ordinance— a  firm,  fixed  Ordinance—  as  reason    and  common-sense  are  true    that, 

that  only  « he  who  tilleth  his  land,  shall  have  «  He  thst  tilleth  his  land  shall  ba?e   plenty  of 

plenty  of  bread  '~onIy  <  the  faithful  man  shall  bread :  but  he  that  foUoweth  after  vain  persoM 

abound  with  blessings.*    The  sunshine  and  the  shall  have  poverty  enou^.    A  faithful  man  shall 

rain  may  fall  upon  that  ear«Ji  in  which  no  teed  abound  in  blessin|r8 :  but  he  that  maketh  hasU 

hag  been  sown,  or  upon  which  rankling  weeds  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent.' 
have  been  suffered  to  grow — the  sunshine  and        HI.   'Another  objection  lies  against  Gamug 

the  rain  may  fall  there,  but  that  earth  will  yield  became  qf  the  vices  vfkick  are  Uk^y  to  actompa* 

no   harvest.    The  sails  may  be  set  from    the  ny  it. 

proud  ship's  masts,  the  compass  may  point  duly  « He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  sbaUnot  be 
to  the  north,  and  the  chart  l)e  unrolled  ;  but,  innocent.*  Forsaking  the  appointed  mc&aa  of 
unless  a  strong  hand  resU  upon  the  helm  and  a  labor,  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  end,  meaoi 
mastor  treads  the  deck,  she  rolls  among  the  bil-  unnatural  and  unlawfal  will,  it  is  quite  probable, 
lows  and  drifts  where  tbe  four  winds  send  her.  be  resorted  to.  The  inducement  that  will  lead 
So  with  everv  faculty  for  success,  and  the  light  a  man  to  neglect  his  business  md  te  waste  li» 
of  prom  se  in  the  soul,  the  man  neglecting  the  property,  even  the  sustenance  of  his  wife  and 
lawful  means  of  subnatence  cannot  expect  to  find  children,  may  draw  him  still  further  Irom  tfae 
those  means  working  for  him  without  his  agen-  path  of  rectitude  and  moral  obligation.  Tbe 
ry.  If  he  neglects  his  business  for  the  gaming-  young  roan  who  from  spending  an  boar  at  the 
table,  his  business  will  neglect  him.  If  instead  gaming-table  advances  to  spend  tbe  night,  and 
of  tilling  his  land  he  follows  after  vain  persons,  then  to  encroach  upon  the  hours  due  his  em- 
he  •  shall  have  poverty  enough.'  ployer,  will,  very  possibly,  be  led  to  eneroaeh 

And  I  say,  launched  full  tide   in  the    vice   of  upon  that  employer's  property — in  short,  (roia 

gaming,  he  ((eej  neglect  his   busroess.     It  is   a  being  vit/u^f  may  become  dt^Aono^     This  is  no 

passion  that  grows  upon  him.    It  absorbs  every  wide,  or  unusual  leap.     I  venture  to  affirm  that 

other  consideration.  The  surrounding  world  be-  the  passion  for  gaming  has  led  many  to  be  drs- 

comes  reduced  to  s small  intense  centre  before  his  bonest.     What!  will  he  who  can    wrench  tbe 

wild.fixedeyesj  and  that  centre  is  the  gammg  ta-  very  crust  from  his  starving  family,  and  pawn 

ble.    Duty,  honor,  hopes  of  future  subsistence,  the  bed  from  under  them,  and  rush  out,  despiU 

all,all  are  sacrificed  upon  this  hot-burning  altar  of  thwir  payers  and  tears,  to  throw  the  paltry  stale, 

Moloch !     Oh  !  there  have  been  those  who  have  ^^at  the  articles  have  procured  upon  the  gimiog- 

ru  hed  so  madly  into  this  ruin,  it   would   seem  board— will  such  a  man  spare  tbe  property  of 

as  if  the  fir.t  draught  they  had  quaffed  there  in  »nother,   think  you,  when  opportunity  a\ds?— 

that  haunt  of  sin  had  been  fiendishly  drugged.  He  who  can  thus  deaden  the  sentiments  of  aifrt- 

and  some  burning  insanity  had  fallen  upon  their  ^^o"*  *"<*  **"*/»  '^'^^  ■"ff«**  ^^^  unholy  flAUie  that 

brain.     Possessed,  perchance,  of  a  handsome  burns  within  him  to  scorch  up  every  feeling  of 

competency— with  a  full,  firm   credit,  and    the  bonor  and  probity.    AH,  all  will  be  sacrificed  to 

tide  of  bu8ine.»s  setting  prosperously  and  fair—  t*>is  intense,  absorbing  excitement.    The  vice  ti 

what  means  it  that  ali  at  once  they  should  neg-  dishonesty,  then,  will  vary  naturally  accompany 

lect  heir  usual  labor,  leave  the  hammer  idle  on  ^^^^  o^  Gaming. 

the  bench,  the  store  uncared  for,  the  office  va-       Then  there  is  intemperance.    How  many  hava 

cant?     What  means  it  that  they  should  drain  been  led  to  drink  deep  and  fiercely,  in  the  tbirst 

awa/ that  com|>etency,  handtul  after  handful,  of  intense  passion  kiddled  in  this  pursuit!     The 

without  repleuiahing?       What   means  it  that  gamester  and  the  drunkard — how   ofVen  joined 

they  should  let  that  credit  tarnish  and  die? — that  in  one  individual!     Disappointment,  rage,  de- 

de^ite  the  remonstrance  of  friends,   wife,  ehil-  spair — all  seek  to  drown  their  fires  in  the  intox- 

dren,  parents,  they  should  become  fixed,*chain-  icating  draught,  that  reinfoicesand  donbly  heats 

ed,  doomed  te  the  gaming-table  f    Oh  I  this  is  a  them.    Temptingly,  too,  to  tkt  yonng  man— to 
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the  novice,  relncUni,  fearfol,  abatfaed — tempt- 
ingly is  the  wine-cap  proffered  to  his  lipe,  that 
io  a  fleaion  of  false  hardihood  and  self-forgetful- 
ness  he  may  hazard  the  fatal  die.  In  all  the 
degrees und  mutations  of  Gaming,  from  the  fear- 
fulness  ef  the  first  trial,  through  the  eagerness 
and  excitement  of  hope,  the  flush  of  triumph, 
and  the  frenzj  of  despair,  Intemperauce  is  a  Tiee 
that  naturally,  Tery  naturally  accompanies  it. 

Slothfulness  and  eztrayagance  are  also  kin- 
dred vices  to  Gaming.  That,  as  1  have  said  be- 
fore, which  is  tightly  won  is  apt  to  be  lightly 
■pent.  The  day  is  past  in  indolent  or  feverish 
rest,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  fatigues  of  one 
campaign,  and  to  recruit  for  those  of  another. — 
Credit  is  strained  to  its  utmos*  tension — debts 
are  contracted  that  involve  and  harass  through 
Jife.  Evil  associations  and  intimacies  arc  form- 
ed. The  profane,  the  lewd,  the  deeply  vicious, 
of  both  sexes,  hover  around  the  gaming-house 
and  draw  and  entangle  and  corrupt  the  soul. 
And  then  the  heart  becomes  callous  to  misery — 
used  to  scenes  of  despair  and  blood ;  trained  to 
selfishness — to  grasp  and  to  give  nothing — to 
suspect  all  and  confide  in  none. 

Oh !  truly  is  the  gansing-heuse  denominated 
a  «HeU.*  It  if  a  hell.  CoakI  those  trained  fee- 
tares  express  the  wild  and  tumultuous  passions 
of  the  heart— could  thoee  passions  themselves 
become  embodied  ~  rage,  despair,  bate,  deceit, 
•ould  they  take  shape  and  hover,  ghostly,  there 
-•-eoaldthe  oaths  that  break  out,  linger  and  pro- 
long their  eohoes— oould  the  victims  of  that  runi 
•tagger  in  with  their  gory  looks  and  blood -shot 
gate,  and  wild,  delirious  execrations — could  the 
eurses  of  parents,  the  wail  of  broken-hearted 
wives,  the  sobs  ef  destitute  orphans,  the  groans 
ef  the  defrauded  and  the  robbed,  speak  oat  from 
an  hundred  lips ;  could  all  these  mingle  with,  the 
lilghts  and  the  laughter  of  the  gaming-table, 
what  a  Pandemonium  would  there  be  !  What 
fameef  er  would  net  turn  pale,  and  sink  amid  the 
•cene ! 

And  yet  look  in  upon  one  of  these  fftlls. — 
There  are  order  and  a  precise  outward  propriety, 
to  be  sure.  There  are  beaming  lamps,  and  rud* 
dy  wine  *  moving  itself  aright '  in  the  crystal 
eups,  and  gay  ornaments  and  appendages  to 
make  the  room  showy  and  attractive.  And  those 
who  sit  there,  forsooth,  are  gentlemen --they  call 
themselves  so,  and  who  can  dispute  it  ?  They 
have  a  nice,  a  very  nice  sense  of  honor;  yea. 


weald  pink  you  with  pistol  ball  or  tword  point 
if  you  sbould  doubt  it,  and  write  their  honor  in 
your  blood.  All  tbi%  show  and  extreme  deoen* 
cy  is  in  the  gaming-house.  Yet  what  a  motley 
group  is  there.  All  kinds  ef  men,  from  the 
keen,  tried  sharper,  with  double  card  and  loaded 
dice  to  the  inexperienced,  beardless  youth. — 
ThAe, worn-out  libertinism,  with  excitement  and 
with  drink  still  fans  the  smouldering  flame  of 
licentious  passion.  There*  bloated  dissipation 
clutches  the  die  with  trembling  hands,  or  sweeps 
in  the  forfeiud  stakes.  There  hoary  prefanity 
fiercely  clenches  an  oath  with  hands  that  have 
reeked  with  blolbd^in  an  honorable  way.  There 
ounning  fraud  sits  demure  in  all  save  that  keen, 
rapacious  glance,  that,  fastened  upon  its  victim, 
evinces  that  it  will  have  his  last  coin  though 
with  It  comes  his  last  heart-drop  too.  There 
sits  the  man  who  plays  his  final  stake,  raised, 
perhaps,  upon  his  family  bible.  Mark  him.- 
That  wild,  distracted  look— that  fever-spot  upon 
a  pale,  pale  cheek — that  convulsed  lip  and  brow 
He  loses!  He  staggers  out  to  end  his  days  by 
his  own  hand !  Another  loses.  He  goes  to  mal- 
treat and  wound  the  hearts  that  still,  still  cling 
to  him  around  his  desolate  hearth.  The  oaths, 
the  laughter,  the  varied  faees  peering  here  and 
there  -Oh,  draw  the  veil,  it  io  indeed  a  hell ! 

No  dream-sketch  this,  my  friends.  Paris, 
London,  New  Orleans,  New- York, — mast  we 
say  Boston,  too  ?— could  they  strip  off  the  happy 
disguise  in  which  they  slumber  and  lay  bare  the 
heart  of  sin,  would  f  how  soenes  toorse  than  these. 
Thus,  gaming  brings  with  it  ether  and  deadly 
vices.  *The  faithful  man  shall  abound  with 
blessings,  but  he  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich 
shall  not,  be  innocent.'  Who  is  addicted  to  this 
vice  ?  Deeply  as  he  may  be  involved  in  it,  I 
^tiust  he  is  yet  unscathed  by  any  of  the  fearful 
evils  that  almost  invariably  accompany  it.  It  is 
time,  however,  that  he  should  awake  from  this 
awful,  night  mare  sleep.  It  is  time— -full  time ! 
I  fear  for  him.  The  words  of  the  text  are  so 
definite — so  pooitive,  *  He  th^t  maketh  haste  to 
be  rieh,'  it  says  «shall  not  mark  that  ^Shall 
not  he  hmocent.*  Let  him  bevrare  f  Let  him 
awake  from  his  delusion  i 

IV.  Finally; — let  me  mention  the  fearful  ob- 
eotion  that  lies  against  the  vice  of  Gaming,  in 
the  amount  of  tndividval  and  domestic  evil  that 
it  inflicts 

This  is  a  result  that  flows,  of  course,  from  the 
facts  already  mentioned.     Unlawful    pursuits 
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nefleet  of  bntiBeM,  Tfeet  of  Tmrioat  kinds  and 
in  Tanoofl  decreet,  imut  eaate  moeh  Indhridaal 
and  donovtie  eTiL  And  theie  are  the  natural, 
wo  mtjr  Mj  almoal  the  inteparable  oonieqaenoes 
of  Gaming- 

How  a  man's  ooal,  gtr&ng  and  nforooa  and 
pare  as  it  may  have  been  in  the  outset  of  his 
career,  mast  beoome  marred  and  darkenetl  de- 
based by  associations  like  these  *  The  physical 
injartes  that  this  pursuit  works  upon  him,  the 
derangsraent  and  prostration  ot  his  bodily  ener- 
gies, caused  by  tntenoe  excitement,  unnatural 
yigils,  over- wrought  anxiety,  intemperance  and 
•trife;  the  physical  in|ories,  1  say,  great  as  they 
are,ia  comparison  with  other  evil  effects,  appear 
a  slight  matter.  £ven  the  rum  el  his  busmeos, 
and  the  waste  and  wreck  ol  his  property,  shrink 
beside  these  greater  con^qaences.  The  injuries 
he  inflicts  upon  his  toui  the  mamng  and 
crashing  of  fine  and  delicate  sympathies — the 
calloofness  of  the  heart^the  deadening  ot  con- 
science— affection  and  duty  all  madly  sacrificed) 
these,  tluse  are  consequences  ol  the  gamester's 
course  that  sicken  and  appal  the  loving  and  the 
good,  and  should  mike  the  tempted  stand  back 
in  horror  from  that  guU.  I  do  not  exaggerate 
here,  This  is  not  the  license  of  rhetoric  the 
aeal  of  «leclamation.  Young  men  have  been 
mined,  ofleo,*b(ten  mined  by  the  vice  ol  Gam- 
ing f  And  when  we  looked  upon  them,  the 
gresteot  wo,  afler  all,  was  not  that  health  was 
gone,  was  not  that  property  was  wrecked ;  but 
that  the  affectionate  hesrt  was  changed,  changed 
to  cold,  stony  ice — the  tender  sense  of  honor 
lost — the  pure  aspiration  stifled  by  low,  grovel- 
ling, unholy  appetite.  Oh,  tki$  we  felt,  was  the 
deepest  evil  of  all !  How  has  the  mother  looked 
on  snoh  a  son,^her  proud,  her  only  son ;  who 
went  forth  with  a  good,  strong  heart  to  battle 
with  life's  deetiniea  for  life*s  great  ends!  She 
hoped  to  see  him  one  day,  with  his  sparkling 
eye  and  his  flushed  cheek,  come  heme  laden 
with  the  proofii  of  hia  toU  and  his  victory.  And 
he  did  come  home.  Oh,  how  ohviged !  His 
firame  worn — his  cheek  pale,  very  pa*e — his  eye 
wild  and  fevered— his  lips  parched  and  steeped 
in  inebriety ;  his  hopes  crashed ;  his  very  life 
•nly  the  motion  of  exoitenaent  and  of  pasaion ; 
his  very  soul  shattered,  so  that  if  the  masic  of 
affection  still  lingered  there,  it  quivered  oncer- 
tain  and  discordant  upon  its  strings.  And,  then, 
the  bofden  and  concenAratien  of  all  these  evils 


rest  In  the  spirlt*s  slienation  from  religion,  fha 
duty  flom  God— ra  ktt  divorce  from  the 
that  make  for  its  pepoe — in  its  mora 
mentand  deep  slnfalttees— in  ito  stue  heritafi 
ef  mlseiy  and  retribvtion. 

Are  not  theoe  gwat  evils    tmmmum.  ciils 
evils  natnrally  ffowingfrom  the  vwe  ofgamiag, 
with  its  attendant  allureomttts  and  Tiees  ? 

Bat  eooeider,  also,  the  domeetie  evil  thst  thii 
vioe  inflicts.  Who  can  estimate  it  ?  Who  eaa 
speak  of  it  in  ito  fulness  and  iU  depth  ?  Whs 
can,  or  who  eoold  wish  to,  if  they  cooM,  drav 
with  a  faithful  hand  the  lone  home  of  the  game- 
ster— the  deeolato  family,  the  bleedisf  heart, 
the  tears,  the  misery .'  Driven  to  the  exUemest 
verge  of  destitution — nothing  spared  for  eoeifeit 
or  decency — all  swallowed  up  in  tliis  abssrhfif 
frenxy  !  Degrees  these  are  in  this  miserj-^Ttl, 
how  gloomy  each,  and  how  fearfully  do  the 
shsdow  of  the  future  fall  upon  the  ptcsfit! 
Would  the  ga«neiter  unlock  the  spiiags  of  his 
heart  that  he  has  pressed  down  aa  with  tree  - 
would  he  suflTer  memory  and  reffecttoa  to  do 
their  work,  what  pictures  of  his  domestic  fafe 
might  they  paint  for  him  !  The  ffntf  m  the 
s(»ries  should  be  one  of  calm  bliss  and  joy.  N<A 
a  clould  in  the  heaven,  nave  those  tinged  sad 
saade  beautlfal  by  hope.  The  ^y^m  of  love  look- 
tng  out  upon  htas— the  d^peadenee  of  a  irastfel 
heart,  leaninc  apon  him  He  all.  Thcs&e  scans 
would  oheBge. 

A  tearf  al  and  deeerted  wife— a  sohbiag,  pi^ 
ing  child— keeping  wateh  with  the  loAe  B%ht- 
lamp,  till  the  breaking  ef  the  morolBir.  Agsn, 
and  hajr^std  mieery  wonld  creep  into  the  pictiN^ 
adding  the  keenoesa  of  deprivaHon  to  ihs  stisg 
of  grief— pressing  heavily  epee  the  bowed, 
emshed  spirit  of  that  wile— flsingiiag^adieeghl 
of  slighted,  ahoaed  affeetloii  with  the  leers  of 
starved  and  shivering  childhood  |iwitving  h« 
ear,  at*  once,  with  the  means  for  bread  and  Ihs 
curses  of  disappointed  brntali^.  Once  msse, 
and  there  should  be  a  oaAvn !— m  green  and 
lowly  grave— where  the  faithfVil  heart  that  loved 
him  to  the  last  shonld  rest  from  all  ita  pangs, 
and  the  child  that  he  had  slighted  ahonld  aleef 
as  cold  and  still  as  the  bosom  that  once  nonrisa- 
ed  It ;  a  grave  /  where  even  the  wide  and  dis- 
tant heaven  should  be  kinder  th^n  he,saailiagii 
sunshine  and  weeping  in  rain  over  those  fer 
whom  he,  in  his  mad  career,  never  smiled  sr 
wept— whom  he,  in  his  reckless  coarse,  hoirisd 
thos  early  to  their  iamb. 
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f  ietnrts  lik«  these,  I  eaj,  mfglit  meniery  and 
refleetion  paint  for  the  gamester,  for  aeenea  like 
thtfse  ocoor  every  daj,  in  his  real  i^fe. 

Thna,  to  the  indivldnal,  and  tu  the  domeetie 
Wrele,  does  this  one  rice  of  GaviDg  bring  deep 
and  deadlj  eyils.  J  might  go  on  with  ihe  cata- 
logne.  1  might  shear  its  effects  npon  commonity; 
atopic,with  its  statistics  and  its  reasonings,balky 
and  important  enough  at  lemst  for  one  die- 
eonrse;  but  I  must  pause  here.  I  trust  that 
I  hare  said  enough  at  this  time  to  oonyince  any 
who  will  be  convinced,  of  the  many  end  great 
erils  of  Gaming.  1  haye  not  particularly  tllnd- 
ed  to  the  professed  gamester,  whose  subsistence 
depends  upon  his  sliill  and  sharpness,  and  who 
hardened  and  emboldened  in  sin,  fmstens  like 
a  Tampyre  upon  the  inexperienced  and  unwary. 
I  leave  him  with  the  perpetrators  of  other  dark 
and  hmnons  ertiiMs.  But  1  speak  to  the  dupes 
of  men  like  these — especially  to  those  who  are 
young ;  who  with  energy  and  h«>pe  are  going  ' 
out  into  the  world  rejoicing  in  their  strength.  1 
bid  them  beware.  I  bid  them  look  closely  to 
their  steps.  Play  not  for  the  yalue  of  a  pin — 
this  raattur  may  bang  upon  a  pin*e  point  1  Har- 
bor not  eyen  in  so  small  a  degree  as  tbat,  this 
passion  for  gain  in  an  nnnatnial  way.  Labor, 
honorable  toil,  gain  won  in  the  sweat  and  dust 
of  industry — be  tkis  coarse  yours.  With  the 
keen,  bright  sickle,  or  with  the  skilfkl  and  ready 
hand,  or  with  aetlye  eye,  or  busy  brain,  liye  and 
work  and  reap  your  harvest*  In  such  a  oooree 
you  shall  never  fail.  In  others,  every  step  you 
take  is  fraught  with  evil.  A  great  promise 
bei^itena  npeatheone— a  AaarfW  threatening 
ihadown  the  other.  Hear  them,  and  heed  them. 
•Ha  tbat  tilJeth  his  hnd  shaU  have  plenty  of 
bread :  hat  he  that  fbUoweth  after  vain  persons 
flhaU  hawe  poverty  enough.  A  fki>h(nl  man 
•taall  abennd  with  bWesingy:  hat  he  that  mak* 
•th  hawte  to  ba  rich  shall  not  be  innocent' 

8ttif«r  npet  in  closing,  to  indulge  in  one  other 
■liain  of  remark,  1  would  say  that  the  motives 
which  will  eff^atually  deter  men  f^em  the  vice 
of  gaming,  or  reform  those  addicted  to  it,  will 
apring  from  a  religious  view  of  the  matter. — 
When  they  reflect  upon  the  true  ends  of  life, 
npon  the  purpose  o^  all  its  gifts  and  opportuni- 
ties, upon  the  objects  for  which  we  sboMld  labor 
a^d  live,  when  they  raflect,  I  say,  upon  these 
things,  with  a  steadfast,  aplemn,  searching  earn- 
astpess-^and  act  upon  then ;  tb^  will  cast  away 

the  implement  of  their  nelfivful  paraMlti  they 
6 


will  shun  the  gaming-house  as  the  pavilion  of 
death,  and  act  and  aim  for  thoee  things  that  lead 
to  Duty  and  Heaven  and  Ged. 

But,  my  friends,  should  we  pause  here  with 
the  gamester,  or  with  those  tempted  by  the  vice 
of  gami  ng  ?    Whatever  may  be  our  occupation , 
so  lon^  as  we  pursue  courses  that  do  not  com- 
prehend, as  their  result,  the  greet  endef  life— 
that  do  not  employ  the  gifts  and  opportunities 
of  existence  in  a. proper  manner — that  do  not 
aim  for  Duty  and  Heaven   and  God — we  need 
to  be  aroused,  to  cbauge  our  course,  and  to  act. 
If  we  are  hazarding  opportunitiee  and  gifts  and 
facultips  for  mese   earthly  and  sensual  gain, 
what  are  we  but  gamesters,  all  ?  If  we  are  play- 
ing for  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  fame,  instead  of  • 
living  for  another  life — instead  of  seeking  that 
we  may  grow  like  Christ,  and  come  to  the  per- 
fect stature  of  men  and   women  m  him — it  te 
time  that  we  should  labor  for  higher  destinies. 
We  may  apply  the  text  with  e  deeper  signtfican- 
cy,if  we  will.    •He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall 
have  plenty  of  bread  * — his  land — his  possess' 
i&H — his  soil;    what    nobler    possession,  what 
richer  soil  than  that  el  the  human  soul  ? — whst 
bread  more  enduring  than  that  *•  which   cometh 
down  from  Heaven  ?*    He  that  eultivateth  bis 
somZ,  then — that  openeth  it  to  the  sunshine  and 
the  rains  of  Grace — that  letteth  immortal  seed 
drop  therein,  and-  anxi«>usly  tells  and  watches 
for  the  harvest — 'shall  have  plenty  of  bread,' 
of  eternal  fruit.    •  But  he  that  felloweth  after 
vain  persons,'  or  vain  things— ho^^  difibr  they  ? — 
*shaJl  have  poverty  enough  ;*  shall  have  lean- 
ness and  barrenness  and  desdness  of  moral  and 
religions  life.    So,  too,  *  a  faithful  man  shall 
abound  with  blessings  * — tifiUU^  man^-a  man 
faithihl  to  his  Duty,  to  all  bis  Duty  :  •  but  he 
that  maketh  haate  to  be  rich  —he  thKt  is  esger 
in  unlawful  pursuits,  or  in  the  csreer  of  meie 
human  pleasure,  wealth,  fame — *  shall  not  be  in- 
nocent;' shall  not  be  free  from  the.  accusations 
of  conscience  and  th4  claims  of  Duty — shall  be 
found  sinful  and  guilty. 

Thus,  my  friends,  can  the  text  have  a  mean- 
ing  for  us  all.  Let  us  heed  it— let  us  hie  tillers 
of  the  Und — ^let  as  be  faithful  men  and  women. 
For  *  He  th'at  tilteth  his  land  shall  have  plenty 
of  breed :  bat  he  that  followeth  after  vain  per- 
sons shall  hiive  poverty  enough.  A  ftulhfU 
man  shsU  abound  wi€h  blessings :  but  he  that 
makath  haate  ta  be^rinh  shall  nnt  be  iDneeeat. 
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$ummer  M^riUng. 

SUMMER  MORNING, 

BT  CHARLES  LANMAN,  £SQ. 


— —  Look,  love,  wkAl  eavioat  ttmkt 
D«^  lace  the  tevennr  clouds  in  yonder  east ; 
Night's  eaodles  are  bamt  oot,  and  joemd  dajr 
Btaads  tip-toe  oo  the  nisty  meuotain-tops. 

Shakspeare. 

Awake!  slambering,  awake!  Morntng  is  come, 
bright  and  beautiful.  What  4  gorgeouf  crown 
is  that  which  the  is  twining  in  the  brow  of  de- 
parting night !  The  crowing  of  the  cook  comet 
lo  mj  ear  moat  sweetljr,  from  the  hamlet  beyond 
the  ipale.  Hark  1  he  ia  answered  by  another  in 
the  east — and  still  another  from  the  south. 

They  hare  roused  old  William  Wood  from  kis 

peaceAil  slumber  and  pleaaant  dreams.    There 

bft  atands  im.  the  door  of  his  cottage,  not  quit». 

awake,  looking,  out  upon  the  sky.    I .  if onder 

what  he  ia  thinking  of !    I  can  almost  hear  him 

murmur  to  himself  as  he  goea  to  the  well — *  We 

•hall  ha?e  a  fine  daj  after  all ;  and  I  must  mow 

the  field  beyond  the  hill,  before  the  sun  goes 

down.*    Old  William,  thou  art  indeed  a  happy 

man !    Tour  industry  tnd  contentment  have  a 

mone  salutary  influence  on  my  heart  than  I  have 

OTer  gathered  from  books.    The  unruly  passions 

•f  men,  do  not  affect  you,  and  while  conscious 

of  yov  Maker's  appiobation,  perfect  happiness 

■•ems  to  be  your  lot.    Live  on  my  friend,  and 

*  build  your  hope  on  heaven.*    O,  that  I  were 

not  doomed  to  live  a  life  so  unlike  that  1  love, 

•o  unlike  your  own  ! 

But  the  echo  of  the  poet's  words  are  in  my 
•ar; 

Tis  not  too  late, 
For  the  mvtJe  wkA  her  nute 

Aro  setting  yet  in  rest. 
And  the  throttle  hath  not  been 
Gitfaeriag  woms  yet  on  the  green, 

0at  attends  her  nest 
Not  a  bird  bath  sought  her  young 
Nor  the  morning  lesson  tang 

In  the  shady  grove } 
Hut  the*  nightingale  i'the  dark 


and  lounge  along  to  their  respective  stalls  to 
meet  the  giver  of  their  food.  The  truaty  tanner 
disappointa  them  not,  but  meets  them  with  a 
healthy  glow  and  smile  upon  hia  cheeks.  TW 
frugal  wife  is  btisy  in  her  dairy — arranging  her 
well-filled  milk  pans,  and '  working  her  fredi, 
sweet  butter.  The  boys  and  ^la  are  engaged 
m  their  respective  duties,  while  th«  babe  is  still 
asleep  in  the  cradle.  The  lark  aprin^  ixom  her 
retreat  and  strains  her  little  throat  in  sfaiging 
praises  to  her  gH>riou8  Craator. 

With  gold  the  verdant  mountain  glows  | 
Mom  iBfh  the  saowy  peeks  witkhuea  of  rasa. 
Far  ttretebed  beneath  the  maay  tinted  hills, 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valley  Alls*-* 
A  sdlema  sea,  whose  vaWstand  moNMMBiBa  leaad 
Stand  motioadets,  to  awful  tilcnce  bound  | 
A  gdlf  af  gloomy  bhie,  that  opens  wide, 
Aao  bottosdaiSyaivides  the  sngfaiy  tide. 
Like  leaning  matU  of  stranded  tbips  appear 
The  piues,  that  near  the  coast  their  tnmaMtsfear ; 
Of  eabias,  woods,  and  lawai  a  plesant  ahoes, 
Bouadt  ealm  aad  dear,  the  chaoa,  still  sad  boar 
Lnud  through  the  midway  gulf  asecDdiag.  soaid 
'  I  with  hollow  I  ' 


Singing,  woke  the  meuotiag  lark  $ 
She  roeordt  her  love. 


IW  son  hath  net  widi  his  I 
Gilded  vet  the  crystal  streams, 

Kiting  from  tne  tea; 
Mlst<  do  erowtt  the  msaniain  tops 
And  each  pretty  mjmle  drops) 

Tis  but  newly  day. 

WUHmm  Brmam, 

Th*  •an  is  up,  and  the  earth,  like  a  alnmber 

taif  bnde  is  awakened  by  hb  firat  warm  kiasi — 

How  graoefully  the  mists  roll  upward  from  the 

\  I    Slowly  and  gradually  the  h«asta  awaksr 


Uaaumbefed  stuesSsi  \ 

Mvuttt  through  the  nearer  misu,  the  chaat  of  birds. 


And  talking  voices,  and  the  low  of  herds, 
lAaik  ef  doga,ihodraw9thdLMiiChoit 


Thai 


And  wild-wood  mountain  lutes  of  sadtfesi  swcO.' 
O,  Wordsworth!    how  my  heart  bkMea  thee  fat 
•uch  strains  aa  these  ! 

Morning,— beautiful  momuif  ,  with  thy  aBiilesv 
thy  golden  hair,  and  fragrant  broatii,  1  love  thee 
OMwe  tenderly  than  I  do  thy  duaky  ai^ter— £vo- 
tttng.  It  is  true  there  is  a  mekooholy  pita— fs 
in  watching  the  ahadowa  which  attend  her  eoaa- 
tBf ,  beeauie  they  remind  ma  of  joya  that  asa 
paat,  of  the  absent  aad  loted,  of  hoyhaed  with 
its  sighs  and  fi;ars.  But  thou,  O  Monmig  *.  tha« 
fiUest  my  soul  with  hope,  and  my  haait  with 
gladness.  Thy  presenee  upon  tha  earth  b  wel- 
comed by  a  thousand  strains  af  aaeMy.  Tht 
trees,  when  fiinned  by  thy,  soft  breeiMt,  Whis- 
per their  anjojrment.  Tlni  moawt^n  fit^ 
lee  bounds  from  its  racky  hom^  niole  joyful  thas 
it  did  when  night  was  upon  the  aarth.  Thit  IfMt 
too,  which  were  then  so  siMiit,  are  ntfw  ttBgiag 
their  sweetest  songs  fot  thee.  Unifadly,  thay 
all  proclaim  the  truth,  that  thou  art  *bean- 
tifhl  exceedingly!' 

How  earalessly  do  the  cattle  wander  fttm 
faoma,  cropping  the  horartant  graas  as  thej  pass 
along.  About  noon  the  cows  and  heiftra  will 
have  fbond  t  cool  resfing-placa  in*  tfaa  shitda  ef 
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\hit  woo4s,  or  Qiider  the  willow  in  some  wet 
meadow.  The  theep  too,  will  probubly  spend 
th^  day  on  10018  green  and  sonny  lawn,  where 
tkej  ean  gambol  and  feed,  anmolested  by  an j 
Boise  or  worrying  dogs. 

Ilere  eomes  an  hnmble  bee,  with  gamy  wihgs 
ai&d  golden  vestment!  How  bcaatiiu] !  What 
ai  pleasant  companion  h^  is,  when  We  are  wan* 
<fering  orer  the  ^elds,  and  through  the  wood- 
lands !  I  love  his  mnrmoring  horn',  for  it  is  the 
la'rtguA^  of  his  kind,  and  to  my  ear,  sweeter 
I3i^  ibfi  8 we^t^st  strain  of  Written  poetry.  Hof^ 
hb  baUmses  himself  in  the  air,  dlmost  within  my 
reach.  « My  hoiVie,'  he  seems'to  be  tenia .  me, 
'is'ln  the  hollow  of  an  old  stamp,  which  betidft 
over  a  streatfalat,  about  three  niilesVway.  There 
acre  no  tr^s  near  by,  to  coVer  it*  with,  theit 
■hkdowri,  so  thatitifcr  ^ild^d  by  the  first  ahd 
lAiii'  sunbeam  of  every  clear  day.  It  is  a  quiet 
06cl\&ded  p1a«e,  and  sd  i«mote  from  any  fkrm 
hx>U)Be,*  thUt  th^  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  bleat- 
ia|f  of  ibeep  and  the  laugh  of  the  husbahd- 
.  ma^'s  children,  afe  heard oiily  as  a  dying  echo. 
S^'vnietimes,  however,  the  hay-maker,  while 
mielding  hii  scythe,  comes  witfiiri  a  few  paces 
ot  my  stumfj,'  and  if  I  ehance  'o  be  at  home, 
and  he  hears  my  hum,  he  pauses  in  his  wor¥, 
fiiid' looks  akoiiiid'a^' if  intending' to  rob  me~  of 
my  honey.  Occaisionally  too,  three  ^r  four  cows 
coine  to'  the  brook,  to  Jrink,  while  they  stand 
for  hours,  belly -deep  in  the  water,  to  escape  the 
tbrmehting  flies. 

•  The  crown  which  you  behold  cypon  ruy  hesd, 
is  the  symf>9l  of  my  rafik.  I  an^  the  king  of 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  tribe,  of  ih«  bee 
race.  My  kingdom^  is  comprised  of  every  field 
and  meadow  wbich  is  watered  by  the  biook 
flowing  beneath  my  home  That  brook,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  worhi  Diieks 
with  glassy  green  breasts  are  floating  there;  and 
little  boys  fish  for  minnows  in  its  crystal  watece. 
Many  too,  are  the  spotted  trout  that  flourish 
there  \  and  ofl^n  do  I  poise  ipyself  on  the  petals 
of  a  lily,  and  watch  them  as  they  swim  about, 
npvjr.  ch|isin|r  each  Qther,  and  now  ^arjti^,  ^t 
sqiiij^  flpati^g  msect.  Countless  are  t^e  |rich 
flowers  that  blo^sou),  and  countless  th^.  h/rd"- 
that  breed  anjd  sing  in  my  do^inioq.^  M^y  and 
lovely  are  the  cottages  that  rise,  on  c^ very  aiide. 

The^ .     But  1  mi^staway^  for  I J^ai^e  muph 

te  dpg  before  the  aua^huie  drinks  up  the.de^  * 


But  who  are  these  coming  across  that  field 
bearing  upon  their  shoulders,  rakes,  forks,  and 
scythes?  They  are  the  mowers  who  intend  im- 
proving the  sunshjne  new  streaQiing,  upon  the 
earth.  Before  night,  yonder  field  will  be  dotted 
by  many  a  cock  of  sweet  clover  hay.  Hear 
them  as  they  sharpen  their  already  sharp  instm- 
ments.  How  they  swing  their  arm^  with  the 
measured  strokes  of  a  penduli^m  !  Rasp-^-rasp 
-T-rasp— How  the  grass  and  flowers  fall  before 
them !  *  What  havoc  have  tbey  made  !  how 
many  fair  daughters  of  .  the  field  have  thcg^ 
prostrated  I  what  hidden  hpmes  h^ye  they  laid 
bare !  haunts  of  the  ,bird  and,  field-mouse  un- 
roofing the  •nog  dwelling  and  leaving  their  lit- 
tle ones  exposed  to  the  covetous  glances  9f  the 
nesti^ag  boys.  How  like  lif^  are  the  flowers,  pf 
the  field!  we  gaze  upon  them  as  they  fall  Iw 
fi^re  the  scythe,  and  exclaim,  /  M^n  cometh  forth 
like  a  flower,  apd  is  cn^  down ;  his  days  are 
as  grass;  as  a  flower  of, the  field  so  heflour- 
isheth,  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone.' 

See,  how  the  morning  zephyr  is  sporting 
with  the  leaves  of.  that  birch  tree,  and  with 
the  thick  hazel  bushes  beside  that  fence.  It  iff 
the  breath  of  the  £arth,  and  upbears  upon  its 
bosom^  the  dear  little  birds.  How  brilliant  their 
plnmagc.!  how  their  eyes  sparkle!  how  sweet 
ly  do  they  sing!  To  inhale  the  pure  air  of 
heaven  is  their  greatest  luxury.'  Here,  in  this 
nest  above  me|tbe  red-brei^ted  robin  is  leeding 
her  little  ones ;  there  on  that  decayed  tree  the 
woodpecker  is  hai^mpriAg.  a,way  Hfiith^  hie  thick 
bill,  ever  and  anon  uttering  a  loud  scream,  aa 
if  he  wished  to  make  M  the  noise;  within  a 
few  feet  ol  liie,  a  mocking  bird  is  chattering 
loudly,  mocking  not  only  his  companions,  but 
myself  too,  as  if  he  thought  me  an  old  fool ; 
among  the  clouds  the  lark  is  pouring  eut  the 
music  of  her  heart;  all,  all  the  birds  are  eat 
nnder  the  open  sky  enjoying  their  daily  holiday. 

't*he  clouds — are  they  ao^  mf^nifiqenty  thoffe 
morning  cipudfi  floating  so  ^silently  in  the  calm 
ocean  of  the  sky  }  Tbey  are  forever  changing, 
and  every  moment  become  ^till  qiore  beautiful. 
It  would  seem  as  if  God  )\ad^  traced  them  with 
hi§  ofya  hand,  that  ma^  might  have  a  faint  con- 
ception of  the  po(^^y  of  heaveq.  It  may  be  tb^y 
are  the  vehicles  which  angels  employ  when 
they  wish  to  hover  over  our  world,  to  weep 
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ibr  th«  wiekednsM  ef  man,  or  icjote*  at  the 
triumph  of  Tirto*.  Jt  is  indeed  a  charming 
superttition  that  would  people  the  thy  and  the 
air  and  clouds  with  *  beings  brighter  than  have 
been^'  For  mj  part,  this  would  be  a  cheerless 
and  sorrowful  world,  were  it  not  that  I  can  at 
tines  go  out  of  mjself,  in  imagination,  and  h<rfd 
sweet  couTerse  and  have  fellowship  with  sufth 
beings.  If  the  sordid  and  selRsh  among  mj 
fbllows  laugh  at  me  because  I  love  the  elouds 
and  the  feelings  they  inspire — I  would  ask  why 
It  is  that  God  has  made  them  ?  Why  do  they 
meet  our  sight  at  morning,  noon  and  eTcning  f 
Oiye  me  a  reasonable  answer  to  this,  ye  worldly 
and  then  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  folly  to 
loTe  the  workmanship  of  God.  I  lore  the 
clouds  because  they  are  the  shadows  of  hearenly 
glories. 

The  flowers  ;^are  they  net  the  smiles  of 
earth  ?  But  if  this  is  true,  why  is  it  that  they, 
are  weeping,  when  every  thing  arouqd  is  so 
bright  and  jeyfhl  ?  'Tis  but  the  dew  of  heaven, 
in  which  they  have  been  bathing  all  the  night 
long.  Here,  at  my  Ibet,  a  Uttle  bhie-bell  lies 
prostrate -upon  the  damp  earth.  Some  laay  oz 
has  crushed  it  beneath  his  tread.  1  cannoU^no 
1  would  not  bc^ish  the  thoughU^it  reminds  me 
ef  a  much  lored  sister,  who  was  the  companion 
aadplaywmate  ol  mybeyboed.  It  reminds  me 
^  her,  because 

Hertpriag  was  Uke  tbe  tpriiigiiig  tower 

TbatsipttbeeaHydew} 
The  rote  wai  budded  ia  her  cheek 

JiMt  npfiaieg  to  the  view. 
Bat  love  had.  like  the  canker  worm. 

Coamimined  her  early  prine ; 
'^^J^K^'!^  P*^'  •«<!  JeA  her  cheek  j 

ahe  died  before  fur  time.  Mallei, 

There  is  a  deeper  philosophy  in  the  language 
of  flowers  than  is  generally  supposed,  its  foun- 
dation is  based  upon  a  motive  more  important 
than  mere  amusement.  The  liie  of  every  flower 
that  ever  bloomed,  has  power  to  bring  in 
sUuction  and  pleasurable  feelings  to  the  hn 
man  heart  1  love  them,  not  because  of  their 
beauty  alone,  but  because  they  always  remind 
nie  of  a  kind  and  merciful  Creator.  1  love 
them,  because  they  are  the  stars  in  the  green 
firmament  of  earth. 

flow  glorious  do  these  distant  mountains  ap- 
pear in  the  sunlight,  as  they  recede  from  the  deep 
bosom  of  yonder  valley,  Mike  the  subsiding 
waves  et  the  ocean  after  a  storm  •'  One  of 
them,  like  a  warrior  clad  in  mail,  is  wooing  the 


virghi  sky.  Mountatne!  vatleyu *  Hmir^Amm  the 
heart  leap  at  the  mentko  of  their  very  nsmse. 
How  ezahed  andeeul-snbduing  thefeelnigvthey 
inspire !  How  naiiy  and  varioue !  how  graad, 
gorgeous  and  beautiful  the  seenee  which  pass 
before  the  mind,  as  we  muse  u^ea  them!  Did 
they  not  exist,  how  menotoaeva  would  be  the 
scenery  of  the  earth!  Mouataine!  With  them  arc 
amooiated  etoep  (h>wning  reeks  and  psecipiess, 
unfikthomable  ehaems  and  laughing  watedsQs, 
—-vapours  and  elouds— etorme  €€  thunder  and 
lightning — eagles,  and  goats,  and  daring  han- 
iers— darkness-the  fiiarfVil  avals  nchcyand  pkins 
of  perpetual  sntfW.  Because  they  nre  sddom 
enlivened,  by  comfortable  sbodee,  too  bancn  tt 
befbrrowed  by  the  plough,  it  might  at  first  view 
be  euppoeed  that  they  are  uselemfeatnreeiB  tht 
landscape,  and  unprofltably  encroaching  en  the 
fertility  and  beauty  of  the  plain.  Sjcpcnenes 
and  research,  however,  have  unfolded  to  m 
their  advantagee.  They  ate  the  eourece  «f 
springs  and  rivers.  « Their  vast  mssees  sltiiH 
the  clouds,  and  receive  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail, 
enow, — the  moisture  with  whioh  the  ttmes 
phere  is  charged,  even  when  the  plaine  belev 
are  parched  with  summer  drought ;  and  hnies 
the  irregular  and  mountaiaoua  aurftoe  of  the 
earth  is  veined  ever  with  a  multitude  of  riUa, 
brooka  and  rivers,  wheee  waters  by  a  wooderfal 
species  of  circulation,  flow  to  the  place  whniee 
they  come-^that  mighty  and  ever  heating  htert 
— the  ocean.  Were  the  earth  a  dead  level,  er 
slightly  undulating,  innumerable  evils  would 
result  fVom  the  stagnant  lakes  and  vast  marshes 
which  would  cover  it«  surface.  Disease  sad 
death  would  soon  subdue  it.  Animal  and  ?efs- 
table  life  would  languish;  cultivation  would 
scarcely  exist ;  and  instead  ef  luxuriant  and  va- 
ried scenery,  we  should  behold  only  a  cheeriess 
mixture  of  level  land  and  turbid  water.  Were  it 
not  for  mountains  we  should  have  no  riven  to 
fbrtilize  the  earth,  and  bear  upon  their  bosoms, 
into  the  hearto  of  continento,  the  nsanu&ctures 
and  productions  of  foreign  countries.  Thej  ex- 
ercise a  salutary  influence  upon  climate,  for  m 
their  solitary  fkstness  many  ef  the  most  purify 
ing  winds  originate.  They  are  the  bulwarks 
which  Nature  has  reared  to  shield  her  valleys 
from  the  fierce  Nothem  blasts,  or  mitigate  the 
sofar  heat — affording  shelter  (torn  ito  influence. 
In  the  extensive  fbresto  that  ennoble  thoee  of 
our  land,  grow  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  bo- 
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luuoal  eariMfclet.  Tiiey  «»  the  almoft  cole 
repotitoms  of  minerals,  and  those  rare  metals 
■o  rahtthU  to  man,  ami  neceasarj  to  the  arts  of 
oiviUsaiion;  the  diamond  that  flitters  in  the 
kingly  diadem,  and  that  gold  which  is  the  sa* 
ptreme  earthly  desire  of  the  human  raee.  Thej 
have,  ffcom  time  immeinorial  been  tl|e  nurseries 
of  patriot^smt  the  abodes  of  industry,  economjy 
pat^Dce  and  ev,erjr  hardy  virtue.  T^he  rugged 
mountaineer  has  always  been  the  first  in  right- 
•ous  war,  and  the  first  to  sign  the  declaration  oi 
peace'  when  the  rights  of  his  <%eantry  were  es- 
tablished. .  It  was  in  the  wild  recesses  of  the 
mountains  of  Judeaand  Galilee,  that  the  afBict- 
ed  followers  of  our  Saviour  found  refuge  from 
their  enemies,  and  wlien  they  worshipped  in 
peace  the  God  cf  their  fathers.  How  dear  to  th^ 
christian  are  the  associations  connected  with 
Calvary,  Sinai  and  the  mount  of  Olives ! 

They  are  the  gardens  of  the  world — Abroad 
and  fertile.  Crystal  streams  wind  through 
them  perpetually.  How  beautiful  they  are, 
when  fh>m  their  deep  bosoms  the  songs  of  hus- 
bandmen, mingle  with  the  lowing  of  cattle  and 
the  chime  of  bells,  while  the  eye  rests  calmly 
upon  comfortable  hamlets,  cultivated  fields  and 
smiling  villages!  How  lovely  too  when  re- 
posing in  their  original  luxuriance!  while  in 
their  solitude,  resound  the  tramp  of  the  free 
wild  horse,  the  music  of  singing,  and  are  seen 
herds  of  deer,  feeding  beside  the  buffalo,  and  the 
amoks  curling  upward  from  the  lonely  cone- 
like dwelling  place  of  the  poor  Indian !  How 
delightful  to  an  American  are  the  associations 
eonnected  with  the  valleys  of  our  land  f — those 
•f  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Coanecti- 
ent  I  Their  productions  are  transported  to  every 
quarter  ef  the  globe.  Tbey  are  the  homes  of 
Peace,  Plenty  and  Contentment. 

Hark !  do  you  not  hear  at  intervals  a  sound 
as  of  a  distant  waterfall !  Through  the  long  still 
night  that  same  cataract  has  been  *  blowing  his 
trumpet  from  the  steep.'  On  the  approach  of 
the  morning  the  sound  seemed  to  die  away,  so 
that  now  you  ean  hear  it  only  in  the  pauses 
made  by  tbe  singing  birds.  But  the  brooklet 
and  river  that  are  near,  glide  past  me  as  loudly 
and  joyfully  as  ever.  O,  I  love  the  music  of  the 
b'lunding  streams,  for  they  remind  me  of  the 
happy  laugh  of  innocent  childhood.  *  But  who 
the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell !  Alas !  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  words,  but  when  once  heard 
their  eeho  will  never  pass  away. 


From  time  immemorial,  poets  have  lihened 
the  beginning  oi  life  to  the  beginning  of  d^s 
and  how  true  and  beautifel  is  the  eompagison* 
Morning  is  generally  attended  by  sunshine,  and 
earth  lejoiees  in  its  youthfulness.  So  do  hope 
and  innooease  bring  gladness  to  the  heart  of 
childhood.  The  former  is  sometimes  darkea^d 
hy  storm,  and  so  does  miafortime  sometimes 
spread  it^.daik;  shadow  ovar  the  love^  and  the 
young. 

I  nmrer  come  forth  to  eajc^  the  bustling  mu- 
sic of.  this. hour,  or  breathe  its  wholesome  air 
andgaie  upon  its unnumberedheantiesi  without 
/ie£»ag  most  deeply  the  eaistenoe  of  a,  SupreiiM 
Being.  Tbe  mfidel  pretettds  to  disbelieve  this 
truth,  but  he  does  not  in  reality.  In  the  silent 
watohes  of  the  night,  when  he  is  alone  and 
wahelnl»  like  the  lost  in  hell,  he  believes  and 
trembles.  There  is  a  God !  The  flowers  of  the 
valley,  and  the  oaks  upon  the  mountain  bless 
him.  Earth  with  her  thousand  voices,  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars,  all  proclaim  the  eternal 
truth— there  is  a  God !  He  is  infinite  in  holiness, 
in  power  and  love.  Man  with  his  boasted  in- 
tellect cannot  comprehend  him.  His  dwelling 
place  is  the  uaiverse,  and  eternity  is  his  life- 
tisM.  Who  is  it  that  regulates  tbe  beating 
pnlsesof  eight  hundred  millions  of  human  be- 
ings? Who  is  it  that  holds  tbe  earth  in  the  h<a- 
tow  of  his  hands  ?  it  is  God.  Go  down  into 
the  sold  blue  halls  of  ocean,  and  you  will  fi,nd 
Him  there !  Go  to  the  regions  of  the  sun,  and 
you  will  find  him  there.  Hisfrown  penetrates 
the  deepest  hell,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  ie 
illumined  by  his  smile.  Aak  the  poor  lonely 
widow,  who  it  is  that  brings  gladness  to  h^r 
desolate  hearth,  and  she  will  anewer— God.— 
Aak  the  oppressed  orphan  who.  is  his  best  friend ; 
or  the  Gospel  minister  who  it  is  that  crowns  his 
labors  with  success; — and  they  will  answer-<^ 
God.  Ask  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  it  is 
that  gives  them  peace,  prosperity  andhi^ness, 
and  yon  will  hear  the  echa  of  God*s  name  io 
every  valley  beneath  the  sun 

I  have  been  thinking  what  a  magnificent  se- 
ries of  pictures  might  be  seen  by  a  man  stand* 
ing  on  the  highest  peak-  of  the  Alleghanies, 
provided  his  vision  was  bounded  only  by  the 
surrounding  seas.  Looking  towards  the  source  \ 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  might  see  the  elk  and  the 
deer,  and  the  bear  rise  fVom  their  dewy  couches, 
and  quench  their  thirst  m  its  pure  waters. 
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How  iubHae  to»  would  Um4  FatlMf  of  ritnn 
appew,  roUiny  •bwmiI  llwMif  b  m^imy  weodi^ 
sniiltiif  TtUe j«,  aad  bj  tk«  jNttUemente  •£  tplen' 
dkl  oiCiM^  tmiil  it  emptied  itoell  in  tb«  lap  of 
Mojcioa,  with  ewmj  trta  and  pioaaole  of^ii 
Its  bordaro  glittering  In  tko  beaoa  of  the  nr 

Or  looking  to  the  weit^  he  wodld  too  in  aomo 
de^p  yalloy  ol  tbe  Rooky  ikmntaina,  tho  im* 
dian  on  his  bridleless  steed,  in  fVUl  pursuit  aAor 
tho  bnfialo.  While  daahmg  throogh  thicket 
and  stream,  or  over  tho  phiiua,  the  about  ot  tho 
hanter  would  startle  tho  eagle  Irom  his  oyrie. 
A  moment  moi^^  and  thojr  are  gone,  and  til 
their  path  no  ooaMl  io  heard  but  the  .dvop^ 
ping  dew. 

Ttfmittg  aoMh,  his  eyo  wottM  rest  wil^  pleasi- 
nio  on  the  boundless  field*  ot  oolton  and  nee, 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  like  snow ;  or  upon  hills 
and  plains  waving  with  the  pahn,  the  magnoliai; 
the  lemon  and  the  eraoge  tree.  At  the  ra^ 
motest  oorner  of  his  countrjr»  he  would  behold 
atationtd  at  its  sonlbern  thieohold,  a  noble  oity, 
the  seeming  gnatdian  of  her  inland  treasoiea. 

And  turning  to  the  east,  his  eye  wonld  linger 
long  on  the  AUaiitio  ooean,  with  the  gorgeous 
Ofties  and  towns  and  villsgeO  on  its  wostam 
shore.  A^  thousand  iloatmg  palaooi  would  meet 
his  giice,  passing  to  and  fro  OTor  its  sleeping 
wares.  Coming  frotn  e^^tj  land  under  the 
sun  they  would  ghde  into  their  destined  havens'; 
those  bftvens  teeming  With  busfness  and  hfeand 
joy.  **Ti8  but- a  dream,'  he  wonid  ezelaim'; 
bat  the  recollMtion  ofhis^  oomniTy*s  greatnesk 
would  banish  such  a  thought,  aud  he  would  s> 
gslin  ex«)aim«-<*  a  reality  indeed  !^ 

Wfa^t  land,  Q  morning,  hast  thou  eVeirVisitt^ 
more  beantifhl  and'  glorious  tbah  Att^rfea? 
DearnatiTO  land*.  I  love  every  mountain  ajsd 
Talley  and  riter  andtree  and  flower,  that  reist 
upon  thy  bosom,  and  smile  bealeath  thy  skies. 

On  tho  otxth  morning  of  oreatiott,  when  God 
ealled  Into  being  an  immortal  soul,  how  fresh. 


how  lovely  boyoiid  ooBo^ptioBy  ainai  thft  eailk 
have  appeared  to  him !  Waa  not  thai  the  hear, 
when  tho  birds  snng  their  first  hymn  in  praist 
of  their  Croatpr  i  On  that  morning  too,  whea 
Noah  lookod  from  tho  ark,  and  aaw  the  «a- 
ters  Bubsidtag,  who  oan  eoooeive  the  fMiags 
with  which  he  watched  its  advanoenent?  As' 
the  tops  of  the  monntainp  rose  above  the  waipr, 
the  losing  ^n  oHed  them  with  his  beams.  The 
long  night  of  desolation  and  wo  was  ended ; 
the  clouds  that  had  obscnred  the  sky  were  pass- 
od  away,  and  it  i^as  now  pore  and  tranquil  as 
heaven  itself.  But  eooogh.  As  the  beauties  of 
mofiiiag  sooh  come  to  an  ^nd,  though  destined 
to  return  again,  so  must  my  rambling  essay.— 
As  a  reward  for  the  reader^s  ]^tnd^*sa,  however, 
fn  reading  it,  I  woald  quote  the  following  on- 
equalled  lines,  describing  a  summer  Sabbath 
morning  in  the  country.  They  are  by  a  detr 
poet,  and  their  burthen  ought  to  be  long  re- 
mi^mbered,  for  they  have  power  to  refine  tbs 
hoart;— 

How  still  the  sMvaiaic  of  the  balloired  da? ! 


Mi^te  i9  the  voice  of  n^ral  labof,  biish'd 

The  plough-boy's  whisde,  aad  the  milk-inaid*t  sod;. 

'Hie  se>tbn  Itea  gUii^ridg  in  the  &iwey  wVealk 

Of  teded'graaa,  miogUci  wiih  fadei  flowcra 

That  3«!iteroiooni  blooqied.  wariog  in  the  breeze. 

Soimda  the  mMt  faint  attract  the  ear,  ik^'haai 

Q(  eariy  bee.  the  uiekli^  f<  th«  dopr, 

The  distant  bleailog  midway  u^^  the  liilt 

GaJmoeta  tits  throned  on  von  dniooviDr  elood. 

To bim»  who  wandeietk occ  the np|aad leas. 

The  blackhird's  note  comjss  ^etlow  from  the  dale ^ 

And  sweeter  from  i\w  sky  the  gla<lsoide  lark 

Warhlea  hia  hMvea-iuned  soag  t  .the  bshWi^broak  * 

Courses  more  gently  down  the  deep  worn  i^lrii ; 

Willie  (torn  yon  IoWIt  roof,  where  curling  soioks 

O'ernonnts  the  aaist  is  h^a«d  at  iaterV'«U 

The  voice  of  psalua— the  simple  aoog  of  praiaa. 

Wi'  h  d#^-|iko  iviaga*  pesfe  o'er  yon  ir  iUaga  brooda  ( 
Thedizcymff  mill-wh^el  rests;  the  anvifs  din 
Halh  c^Med ;  alt,  all  aroond  is  quieta^s. 
Li>8«  fearAil  on  this  daj  thalhhpiiig  iMve 
Stops,  and  look^  Hack,  and  stops  sod  looks  oa  asaa, 
Her  ffeadliesi  fo«.    The  toil-worn  horse  set  free. 
Uuhfediiil  ef  the  pasture,  maaM  at  large ) 
Afd.  as  his  t»tifl  unwi^ldly  hulk  herolU« 
His  Iron  armed  hooftf  gleam  in  the  rooming  ray. 

OrdbaaM. 


*«MAlt£   ROOM   ran   i^O^TfiRlTY. 


The  editor  nf  the  Baltimore  Clipper^  ill  reply 
'  to  1  eorreipoBdent  using  the  sijrnature  *  Poster- 
it//  M?8,  *  we  make  room  for  Posterity/ 

Well, Just  what  our  brother  does,  has  been 
done  bef  >re  from  time  immemoriaL  Cam  wan- 
dered to  *  make  room  for  posterity.*  Israel  so- 
journed in  the  desert  and  possessed  Canaan  to 
'make  room  for  bis  posterity  '  iEneas  the  pious 
wandered  into  Italy  to  *make  room  lor  posterity.' 
Penn  gathered  the  people  of  hie  faith  together^ 
and  sat  peaceably  down  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Delaware,  to  'make  room  for  posterity/  Men 
are  elbowed  from  cities,  and  located  iu  prairies, 
for  that  purpose.  *The  poor  Indian,'  who  had 
sat  down  quietly  in  his  wigwam  to  stnoke  the 
pipe  of  peace,  and^see  his  semi-eltilikaf  on 
prosper  aroand  hin— he,  loo,  is  admonished  that 
the  whites  need  his  land  to  ^make  room  for  their 
postonty.'  fle  goes  reluctontly  to  the  distant 
wMt,  half  pleased  with  the  idea  of  hunting 
grounds  that  will  aftord  *rQom  tor  his  postorUy? 
The  posterity  of  the  poor  Indian  ! !— poor,  wan^ 
initf  tapering  oone— Hs  broad  base  the  whole 
soil  of  the  new  world,  iU  point  lost  in  some  pen* 
ineula  that  fades  away  Into  the  distant  Pacific. 
The  deep  foutadatlous  whioh  our  aged  men  are 
laTing  lor  habitations  yet  to  rite  ftnd  the  ftaished 
saloons  and  ornameiifed  halle-— what  are  *  th#ee 
but  *room  for  posterity  ?' 

We  followed,  only  a  few  days  since»  into  a 
richly  ornamented  burying  ground,  the  body  of 
ODe  who,  for  years,  had  filled  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye;  and  when  they  had  lowered  into 
the  narrow  resting  snd  decaying  place  theeoffiu 
of  the  great  man,  an^  covered  it  partially  with 
earth,  eur  proceesion,  turning  to  pass  out,  mel 


taothei^ft  followiilf  *  young  maiden  to  her  last 
great  earthly  home.  As  we  passed  the  mourning 
throng,  marshalled  into  a  funeral  train,  one 
whom  we  had  long  known  shook  his  head  in 
mournful  recognition,  and  seemed  to  say  of  our 
errands  thither  :  we  have  come  to  *make  room 
for  posterity.'* 

*Room  at  thy  hearth,  O  mother,'^  said  one  of 
the  sweetest  poets  of  our  time, -as  he  started, 
full  of  filial  affection,  to  place  his  new  bride  in  a 
daughter's  posi  tion.  *  Room  at  thy  hearth. '  He 
came,  and  found  ample  room.  The  beloTed 
one,  the  apoitrephised  mother,  had  passed  away 
to  *make  room  for  her  posterity.' 

All  of  us  are  crowding  onward— all  are  pets* 
ing  away  to  *make  room  for  our  posterity.' 
We  are  to  be  pressed  efoee,  like  the  gatheiefl 
herbage,  so  that  the  whole  barTest  of  our  ale 
thousand  years  will  seem  to  occupy  l«ie  epa^e 
than  the  single  generation  that  constitutes  tJuir 
posterity.  Below  the  sod,  we  lie  still  and  com- 
pact ;  the  true  equality  of  flesh  and  blood  is  un- 
derstood and  illustrated  ^here,  while  above,  am- 
ple space  Udemknded,  and  acres  are  rtqutlred 
for  a  single  living.  The  true  democracy  is  in 
the  grave  :  *thete  the  rich  and  the  poor  lie  down 
together,'  that  they  may  «make  room  for  their 
posterity.' 

Even  we  who  write,  a  Ad  moraliie  as  we  pass 
along,  look  bick  at  the  troop  who  demand  our 
place,  and  teel  that  we  too  have  the  duty  to  per* 
form  and  the  debt  to  pi«y,  and  gathering  up  our 
mantle  with  decaying  energies,  we  hope  there  is 
room  for  us  where  there  are  *many  mansions,' 
And  in  that  hope  we  prepare,  like  our  pretee- 
aidual  brdlheri  te  ^aiake  room  iorposteniy.' 


(CoBtriboted  td  the  Bciitoit  N titittn.} 
tiBSPONDfcNCY   A!JD   t  E  A  R  N  1 »  (*  . 

BT  w.  otuf aBB  maun: 


I  ptnti  tor  the  free  dr  and  fair  dominion, 

And  weep  to  feel  my  spirit  in  ibe  chaia  } 
I  chafe,  as  cbafes  the  bird  with  broken  piaion, 

That  onoekas  scann'd  aMke  the  tky  and  main, 
ti. 
I  mourn  (hat  with  kn  ever  sleepless  spirit, 

Still  seeking  for  the  ream  t  may  not  win, 
This  loophole  province  I  must  still  iaberiti 

As  if  the  sin  of  others  weie  my  sin. 
ni. 
Shall  f  not  use  the  uring  and  with  the  morning. 

Win  ^  proud  boon  of  spirit  liberty } 
Nor  fettered  tkus,  myself  and  nature  seoming, 

Tmra  siekeniag  from  the  sofl  I  stUl  must  see. 


Alai !  tfte  day  ahd  tlight  still  Meiid  logeUier,— 

^o  sooner  does  the  eye  behold  the  sun, 
Than  glooms  the  storm  and  comes  the  fearful  wealber. 

Day  shrinks  away  in  clouds,  Night  rushes  on ! 

V. 

The' soul  too  has  hs  night,  a  periloos  hour,— 
The  mind  It*  madness,  and  the  h^irt  Its  pain, 

Thbms  still  begird  the  fresh  and  scented  fldwer. 
And  hb  who  kings  hath  yet  A  toag  in  vain. 

VI. 

ke  may  aoi  rest,  w(Ui  idiot  satlsAction, 
Beneath  the  cank'ring  chain,  the  corse,  the  clay, 

But  longing  for  a  wing  of  sleepless  action. 
Soar  for  the  blessed  clime,  the  enduing  day., 
Sommerv'Ole,  8.  C.  July  9;  183S. 


THE   DI8BMBOD1ED   SPIRIT 


JhUkor  of  •*  Southern  P€$tmges  and  Pietures^**  •*  AtmUmtes^** 
^  Damud  qf    Dmrien^*'  ^^Kinstnm^"  ^ 


^Tko  Yetmasoec/' 


'Ah!  wbitker  stnijt  the  uamoftal  nind.'-^Bjnw. 
I. 
What  checks  th«  Eagle's  wing— what  dimshii  eye. 
Turned  upward,  lo  the  sky  * 
Doth  the  cloud  eumber  the  ascending  flight, 
or  that  which  is  all  light  T 
Fruitless,  indeed,  were  such  a  fraS  defence 
Against  inteDigense ; 

And  all  ui  vain  the  chains  of  earth  would  bind 
The  disembodied  mind  I 

II.  « 
Qtorieas  and  nnreatrained  on  its  way, 
It  seeks  the  endless  day ; 
It  drinks  mere  deeply  of  the  Inienser  air, 
That  st/eani  with  being  there ; 
A  thing  of  sense  and  tight,  it  eaily  learns, 
And  sees«  adores,  and  bums; 
Claiming,  with  erety  breath  from  out  the  sky, 
lit  own  divinity. 

lU. 

Fi«m  world  to  world,  from  gathering  etar  to  st4r» 
lu  flight  is  fast  and  far; 
As  through  an  ordeal,  it  p^pares  in  each 
Some  higher  form  to  reach ; 


From  the  small  orb  that  lights  the  outer  gam 
Of  that  all-nameless  state, 
To  that  whish  boms  before  the  eternal  thraan^ 
Fearless,  it  hurries  on. 

IT. 

Dread  mystery, 'that;  to  the  mortal  sight 

Seems  all  one  shapt4ess  night. 

Wild  with  unbidden  clouds,  that  ffiekeriaghaM 

Still  o'er  a  pathless  waste. 

Without  one  intellectual  planet's  ray. 

To  yield  a  partial  day  j— 

Will  death  reveal  the  truth  t*  sons  «f  MM, 

Shall  we  eaqilore  you  then  f 

▼. 
I  weiidd  not  be  die  ereature  of  the  clay, 
Monldii^  with  Time  away. 
If  or  hold,  (br  my  soul's  hope,  thai  awful  tboaght^ 
That  death  is  all,  life  nought  !— 
That  aU  this  soaring  mind»  this  high  daaiia 
Still,  upward,  to  aspipe. 
Is  hut  the  3rearaiaff>f  some  painted  thiaf, 
That  would  not  lose  iu  wing. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 


INFANCY. 


An  iBfknt  raqttiree  a  aaofetioB  afforded  by 
another's  systeni,  and  requirea.tbis  to  ha  breaght 
to  it ;  it  requires  others  to  keep  it  warm^  to 
proteot  it  from  injury,  to  keep  it  elean,  and 
to  tend  it  in  every  way:  and  I  ansptct,  for 
reasons  which  1  shaU  hereafter  gJTe,  thaialiTing 
influence  was  communicated  to  it  in  ntero,  by 
the  maternal  fluids  which  entered  into  its  sys- 
tem, and  by  the  surrounding  body  of  ita  mother 
in  whom  it  lay,  and  that,  after  birth,  a  living  in- 
fluence is  communicated  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  the  milk  poured  into  its  system  directly 
from  its  mother's  breast  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  moment  for  this  to  lose  its  vital  proper* 
ties,  and  by  the  contact  of  the  mother  when  it  is 
lying  in  her  boaom.  Not  only  do  children  gen- 
eral^ die  which  are  fed  with  milk  that  has  stood 
in  vessels  aAar  having  been  taken  fhun'  the 
breast  of  a  brute,  and  witk  vegetable  matter, 
whatever  care  be  taken  of  them  -,  but  chickens 
which  are  hatched  and  afterwards  kept  warm  ar- 
tiflcially,  though  their  food  is  the  same,  and  the 
utmost  care  be  bestowed  upon  them,  acquire 
aize  and  vigor  more  slowly  than  those  which 
have  the  benefit  of  the  hen^s  nursing,  and  there- 
fere  the  contact  of  her  body^  There  was  an  old 
idea  that  animal  heat  was  difl^rent  fVom  eom- 


■MS  heat.  The  moderns  argiie  that  ealorie  it 
always  caloric,  and  that  therefore  the  wiaden 
oft>ur  ancestors  in  this  matter  wan  lolly.  But 
though  oalone  is  always  calorie,  it  dees  net  Al- 
low that  with  it  some  other  principle  amy  not 
ce-ezist  in  animals  and,  be  conunnnicated.  I 
know  a  clergyman  in  Essex  who  hss  ■ereie 
pains  in  his  legs  relieved  by  no  other  friction 
than  with  the  hand  of  another,  nor  by  any  ether 
warmth  than  that  communicated  to  his  lover 
extremities  when  sitting;  between  two  persons, 
as  in  a  coach,  in  whichhe  was  struck  with  ths 


discoyery.  The  a^ed  David  had  good  rsasn 
on  his  side,  when  he  had  a  young  yirgtn  to  hs 
in  his  bosom.  The  communicator  of  courss 
looses  in  proportion,  and  therefore  Dr.  Oipe- 
land  declares  he  hss  frequeotly  known  ehildrea 
become  weak  and  pale  from  aleepinc  with  ths 
aged .  The  greatest  foe  of  the  church,  therafixe, 
cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  ita  order  that  a 
man  shall  not  marry  hjs  grandmother.  WhSt 
a  woman  can  bear  children,  she  is  is  the  prime 
of  life,  and  therefore  not  m  a  atate  to  derife 
vigor  from  her  infa^  but  to  impart  yifor  to  it 
If  old  women  bred,  their  nursing  as  mothsn 
would      probably    be  deleterious — £Zliotto»'t 


CfowipUmeniary  Jfotues  qf  tki*  Magaxitu. 

COMPLIMENTARY  NOTICES  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 

FROM  THE  PUBLIC  JOURNALS. 


Roherts'  Semi-Monthly  Magazine^  pnblbhed 
on  the  Ist  and  15th  of  eyery  month,  at  one  dol- 
lar and  a  half  per  year  !  This  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  pablications  we  have  ever  known,  look- 
ing merelj  to  the  size  of  the  book  and  the  quan- 
tity of  matter.  In  resiard  to  the  quality  of  its 
contents,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  selected  with 
uncommon  taste  and  judgment.  The  choicest 
tales  are  taken  from  the  foreign  magazines  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and  the  work  is  brought 
•ut  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  the  EngishedHion 
of  Blackwood's  Magazine.  Nothing  can  pre- 
vent this  Magazine  from  haying  an  extraordi- 
nary circulation,  provided  it  can  be  brought  be- 
iore  the  eye  uf  the  public.  It  is  a  country  lib- 
rary in  itself     [Botiton  Atlas. 

Robtrtt'  Semi-Monthly  Magazine,  We  have 
received  the  first  number  of  this  Magazine,  just 
waned  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  enterprising  publish- 
er of  the  "Times"  and  "Boston  Notion.'*  It  is 
neatly  printed  by  Mr  S.  N.  Dickinson,  and  is 
got  out  in  the  style  of  the  best  English  Maga- 
sinea.  The  facilities  which  the  publisher  pos- 
■eaaea  for  obtaining  the  earliest  and  bast  foreign 
productions,  and  also  the  contribu^ons  which 
he  will  receive  from  the  best  American  writers, 
to  enrich  the  P^ffc*  of  the  Semi-monthly  Maga- 
zine, cannot  tail  to  make  it  a  valuable  periodi- 
cal. The  work  will  occasionally  he  embellished 
with  fine  engravings  and  popular  music.  The 
first  number  is  a  rich  one,  and  we  doubt  not  the 
succeeding  ones  will  open  equally  well.  [Dos' 
ton  Bay  State  Democrat. 

Roberts*  Magazine.  Our  enterprising  neigh- 
bor of  the  Times  has  commenced  toe  publication 
of  a  semi-monthly  Magazine,  whieh  is  furnished 
at  the  cheap  rate  of  $2  per  year,  or  8  cents  for  a 
siui^le  number.  It  contains  selections  from  the 
most  popular  publications  of  the  day.'  It  is 
neatly  printed  in  an  octavo  form,  each  number 
occupying  forty  pages ;  a  great  amount  of  g^ood 
reading  matter  for  a  small  amount  of  money. — 
We  hope  the  publisher  will  meet  with  patronage 
commensurate  with  his  enterprise.  '[Boston 
Transcript, 

Roberts*  Magttmne,  We  see  before  us  the  first 
nnmber  of  Roberts'  semi-monthly  Magazine, 
which  is  declared  to  be  50  percent,  cheaper  than 
any  other  Magazine  in  the  world.  Whether  or 
not  this  be  the  casi?,  it  is  cheap  enough  in  all 
eonaoience — 960  pag^s  of  selections  from  the 
best  periodicals,  &c.  Ac.,  in  double  column  and 
tzoellent  print,  for  two  dollars.    [Boston  Post, 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthly  Af«#a»n«.— We  have 
received  the  first  three  numbers  of  this  w«  rk, 
which  is  published  in  Boston  bv  the  enterprising 
proprietor  of  the  "  Notion.*'  It  is  made  up  of 
a  large  amount  of  entertaining  miscellaneous 
matter,  taken  from  that  paper,  and  is  in  a  form 
tuiUble  for  bindiiig.  Each  number  contains  40 
large  octave  pages,  and  is  occasionally  embel- 
lished with  a  fine  engraving  and  with  Music— 
[Concord^  JV.  H.  Courier, 


Semi-Monthlv  Magazine,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
published  the  first  number  of  a  Magazine,  to  be 
issued  oh  the  Ist  and  15th  of  each  month,  each 
number  containing  40  pages,  6vo.,  at  the  low 
price  of  ^  per  annum.  It  will  be  composed  of 
the  miscellaneous  contents,  of  the  Boston  No- 
tion, consisting  ef  tales,  poetry  and  miscellan- 
eous articles,  selected  firom  various  sources, 
together  with  original  articles,  literary,  scienti- 
fic and  political.     [Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

Roberts'  Semi-Monthfy  Magazine^  is  an  octavo 
offorty  pages,  filled  with  matter  selected  from 
.the  Boston  Notion.  It  is  handsomely  printed  at 
the  press  «'f  S.  N.  Dickinson.  The  contents  of 
the  first  number  consist  chiefly  of  selection^ 
from  the  most  popular  English  periodicals.— 
[Boston  Courier. 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthlu  Magazine.  Here  is  a 
publication  deserving  of  an  extended  circulation 
on  ac'^unt  of  the  neat  style  in  which  it  is  got 
up,  of  the  interestini;  and  valuable  matter  it 
contains,  and  of  its  extreme  cheapness.  It  eon- 
tains  foTiy  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  is  the 
cream  of'^  the  Boston  Notion.  We  trust  its  en- 
terprising publisher  will  meet  with  better  success 
with  t|iia,  than  he  did  with  the  World  of  Ro- 
mance. It  is  in  better  shape  for  reading  and 
preservation,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
will  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  our  reading  public. 
Take  it  friehds,  the  price  is  only  $2.  [Bangor 
Courier. 

Roberts'  Semi-Montkly  Magazine. — Cheap  pub- 
lications are  the  order  of  the  day.  Here  is  one 
before  us  now,  containing  forty  pages  of  fine 
priht,  *done  up*  as  neat  as  a  paper  of  pins,  to 
be  issued  on  the  first  and  fifleenth  of  every 
month,  for  the  small  sum  of  $2  per  annum. — 
The  articles  are  taken  fVom  the  'Boston  Notion,' 
and  consist  of  the  choicest  tales,  romances,  po- 
etry, etc.,  that  go  to  make  up  that  journal.  It 
is  a  good  notion — better  than  the  'Boston  No- 
tion, for  this  is  neat  and  compact,  and  will 
serve  very  well  to  grace  a  centre  table,  while 
that  requires  a  ten-acre  lot  to  acoommodate  its 
huge  size.   [Portland  Transcr^, 

RoberU*  Magazine. — This  indefatigsble  pub- 
lisher of  the  Times  and  Boston  Notion,  has  com- 
menced ^e  publication  of  a  semi-monthly  Mag- 
azine of  42  pages  large  octavo  for  $2  per  year. 
The  first  No.  is  filled  with  the  most  popular  se- 
lections of  the  day:  and  is  very  neatly  printed 
by  Dickinson.  T*he  public  will  not  fail  to  have 
reading  matter,  at  a  very  low  price  if  Roberts  has 
his  way  about  it.     [Portland  Argus,      • 

RoberU*  Semi-Monthhj  Magazine.^The  first 
number  of  this  work  has  been  forwarded  to  us. 
It  is  printed  in  a  very  neat  manner,  by  S.  N. 
Dickinson,  and  contains  about  forty  large  octavo 
pages,  in  a  convenient  form  for  reading  and 
preservation.  The  articles  in  the  first  number 
are  of  a  character  to  give  it  interest  and  ^ain  it 
a  high  reputation.     [Concord^  J^.  H,  Pairtot, 


CompUmenUiry  JfoHeu  of  this  Magmxine. 


RoberW  Semi-Monthly  Magazine. — The  enter- 

ftr'wmg  proprietor  of  the  Boston  Times  has  pub- 
isbed  the  first  nninber  of  his  semi-monthly  Msf  • 
azine,  which  it  to  be  issued  on  the  let  and  15Qi 
of  each  month  bereaAer — embracing  forty  large 
oetaTo  pages,  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars  per 
year.  It  will  be  handsomely  printed  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mr.  S.  N.  Dickinson.  The  Mag- 
azine  will  contain  a  selection  of  the  best  tales, 
romances,  and  poetry,  published  in  all  the 
AoMrican  and  forei^  periodicals,  together  with 
many  valuable  reviews  and  elaborate  original 
articles  of  a  literary,  political  and  scientific  na- 
ture.    [Salem  GazeUe. 

Wo  hare  before  us  the  1st  No.  of  Roberts' 
Semi-Monthly  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country, 
each  No.  to  contain  forty  pages.  It  is  got  up 
in  beautiful  style  and  at  the  low  price  ofj|2  per 
year  is  at  least  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any 
other  periodical  published  in  the  United  States. 
We  wish  Mr.  Roberta  success,  in  this  now  en- 
t«rprise.     [Bangm'  Democrat. 

Roberts*  Semi'Menthly  Magazine. — It  ii  suffl- 
oient  to  say  this  work  is  all  its  publisher  prom- 
ised. A  neat  and  handsome  Semi-Monthly 
pamphlet,  containing  forty  pages  of  poetry  and 
prose.  The  contents  of  the  first  number  is  very 
entertaining,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
work  will  proye  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  now 
in  publication.     [Haverhill  Gazette, 

We  hare  receired  fVom  the  publisher,  the  first 
number  of  Roberts*  Semi-Monthlr  Magazine. 
It  is  rery  handsomely  printed,  and  well  filled 
with  entertaining  and  ooeful  reading.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' ftcilities  for  making  an  interesting  literary 
peridoical  are  unsurpassed;  the  choicest  selec- 
tions  from  American  and  English  Magazines  are 
made  tributary  to  his  new  work,  and  we  predict 
for  it  an  immense  circulation.  [Salem  Mver- 
tUet. 

Roberts  is  jnat  as  prompt  as  a  book,  in  issuing  JT^^«  •'^^  ^^  ^  ^^'"'  P^"^  P^"*  *f 

his  Semi-Monthly  Magazine.    No.  4,  March  f,  ^^  *«?  .^«"  i^^  ^"^""^  *?.  pron^w*^  ^ 

lies  npon  our  table— itis  much  like  an  old  friend  ^'  a  •pmted  and  talented  publication,  aad^ 

«ad  improres  on  an  acquaintance.    The  last  T^^   aa  unequalled  among  all  the  manunod 

mmber  is  decidedly  the  best.    Ja<io«8,  at  the  •fc»e*«  of  this  mammoth  producing  era. 


Cheap  Reading. — We  would  adTiae  nil  tbiMe 
who  would  desire  cheap  reading  in  a  conreai- 
ent  fbrm,  to  subscribe  for  Roberts*  Semi-Mmtlih/ 
Magazine.  E^ch  No.  contains  about  40  pages 
royal  octavo — being  a  selectivn  of  the  best  wm- 
cellaneous  Ynatter  from  the  Boston  NoCieo  pot 
up  in  a  neat  corer  and  afforded  at  the  e&M^  Mte 
of  two  dollars  a  year.     [Woodstock^  Vt.  M^rmry. 

This  is  the  ace  of  large  newapapezs  and  cheap 
magazines.  We  have  reoeivcMl  a  cofy  %i 
Roberts'  Semi-monthly  Magaxine.  This  nnm 
her  contains  a  variety  of  sioriea,  and  miTflHt 
eons  matter,  of  a  entertaining  character,  and  ii 
published  by  George  Roberts,  of  this  ci^.~ 
[Boston  MereamtiU  JowmaL 

RoberU*  Semi-Monthly  Magazina.  Hie  fert 
number  of  this  excellent  and  highly  popoitf 
work  is  just  published.  A  more  cheap  or  can- 
venient  size  for  binding  could  not  be  imagiaed. 
It  IS  printed  on  fine  paper  aad  handwwf  ly  aoiv- 
ed.     [Jf.  F.  Smn. 

RoherU*  Semi-Monthly  Magazina. — Under  tkii 
title,  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  Bsstna 
Notion  proposes  to  publish  a  Magaaine  of  figkt 
and  elegant  literature,  on  the  1st  and  ISlkif 
every  month.  The  Magazine  will  embtaoe  httf 
laxffe  octavo  pages,  and  will  contain  the  hek 
Tales,  Romances,  Ac.  &«.,  publinhed  in  aRtke 
American  and  Foreign  Periodicals.  This  ii 
likely  to  prove  the  cheapest  of  the  cheap  asga- 
zines,  and  from  the  facilities  of  the  pDrasheif 
we  have  no  doubt  its  contents  will  not  be  init- 
rior  to  any.     [y.  F.  Scottish  Journal. 

We  have  received  Roberts*  Sanei-Monthly  Mi- 
razine,  for  town  and  country.  Mr.  Roberts  ku 
long  been  favorably  known  to  the  reading  world 
as  uie  indefatigable  and  enterprising  puUisbet 
and  Editor  of  the  Boston  Times  and  the  Am£jj 
/fotion.    We  have  never  been  so  fortunate  at  ^^ 


HaverhiU  Fost  Office,  will  forward  your  name; 
•  if  jroQ  have  any  doubt  about  the  work,  come  and 
wzamine  onrs^  Wt  we  can't  lend  it     [HaverhiU 
OaxetU, 

Robert^  Semi-Monthly  Magrazine.— There  ap- 
pears 4o  be  great  efforts  making  at  the  present 
.day,  to  reader  not  only  learning  but  literature 
«heap.  So  fhr  as  competition  can  effect  it,  the 
cost  of  reading  is  likely  to  be  carried  to  the  low- 
est point  of  expense.  In  this  kind  of  rivalry  the 
proprietor  of  the  Magazine  above  named  has  ta- 
ken a  esnspieueus  part.  His  papers  have  not 
only  increased  in  quantity  but  manifestly  im- 
proved in  quality,  and  as  his  resources  have  ex- 
fended,  the  variety  of  his  materials  has  been  en- 
larged. We  should  think  him  now  well  pre- 
pared to  sustain  a  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  that 
will  b^  interesting  and  valuable.  The  specimens 
we  have  seen  are  very  favorable  both  in  regard 
to  matter  and  appearanoe.  The  price  no  one 
otn  object  to.     [Worcester  Mgis. 


The  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  will  be  pobZidh 
ed  on  the  1st  and  I5th  or  every  month,  at  tin 
establishment  of  S.  N.  Dickinson,  Beaton,  whwl 
for  neatness,  despatch,  and  beauty  of  exeeutioo, 
stands  unrivalled.  The  Magazine  will  so^bui 
the  matter  of  the  Notion,  WfUi  all  the  best  TaH 
Romance,  and  Poetry  of  American  antbsn,  ts> 
gether  with  copious  selections  from  Fore^ 
Reviews,  and  otner  literary  wo^s.  We  adf« 
our  readers  to  subscribe,  forthwith.  [T\Hnlm, 
Mass.  Whig, 

Roberts*  Semi  Monthly  MoMudnM^  for  town  ea^ 
country.  We  have  received  sobm  nomben^ 
this  work ;  it  is  a  large  pajo^ihlet  of  aovne  fiirtr 
pages  each,  published  twice  a  month,  maknf 
an  8mo.  of  nearly  1000  pages  a  year.  It  iiM 
the  publisher  boasts,  the  cheapest  Magasiae  i& 
the  world : — the  paper  is  fine,  and  the  priatiig^ 
is  neatly  done  by  S.  N.  Dickinson,  No.  53  Wm^ 
ington  St.  Each  number  comtaias  music  aad  k 
out.    [OUve  Bratuk. 


CompUmnUary  Mtiees  qf  this  Magaxitu, 


If  we  wished  to  tubseribe  for  one  of  the  very 
best  AS  well  as  oheapest  Magazines  in  the  United 
States  or  world  even,  we  would  send  two  dollars 
to  Mr.  George  Roberts,  No.  5  State  st.,  Boston, 
and  receive  therefor  ^Roberts'  Semi-Monthly 
Magazine  for  town  and  conn  try.'  It  contains 
40  largv  octavo  pages,  filled  up  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  European  and  American  Litera- 
ture.    [Manchester  (  Vu)  Memorial. 

B$berU"  9&mi^Moniklw  Mmgmmu.'^The  thud 
Hwnber  ^tlu»  vemBrkablj  eheap  work  ia  reoei^ 
ed,  and  appenv  in  a  very  handsome  dress,  ■• 
does  everything  priatod  by  S.  N.  Diokimn*. 
Tlie  oontente  possess  a  high  interest.  The  first 
wrtiele,  ^Imagination,*  is  Sr  tale  wvitten  by  J.. 
Fennimore  Cooper,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  indi^ 
cate  its  character.  There  are  articles  by  Mar- 
nratt,  W.  H.  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  Valentine 
Vox,  and  ether  well-known  writers.  The  arti- 
cle from  the  London  New  Monthly,  *An  even- 
ing with  M.  Thiers/  gives  a  very  striking  de- 
scription of  that  distinguished  personage.  [AT.  B. 
Patriot. 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthly  Magazine. — We  have 
received  the  second  and  third  numbers  of  this 
pablication,  which  is  really,  as  it  professes  to  be, 
one  of  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  It  forms,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  a  volume  of  near  a  thous- 
and pages, — the  articles  from  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
world — ^for  two  dollars !     [Salem  Gazette. 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthly  Magazine. — We  have  re- 
ceived the  second  number  of  this  work.  It  is 
beautifully  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and 
contains  forty  pages,  mostly  original.  Among 
the  original  papers  we  notice  a  tiue  by  J.  Fenni- 
more Cooper,  the  novelisL  This  we  believe  is 
the  first  time,  for  manv  years,  .that  Mr.  C.  has 
Furnished  anything  ror  the  newspaper  press; 
ajid  the  faet  that  he  is  to  be  a  constant  contribu- 
tor to  this  magazine,  will  greatly  enhance  its 
-value,  and  we  trust  give  it  an  extensive  circula- 
tiom.    [Sandy  Hook  (If.  J.)  Herald. 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthly  Magazine. — A  valuable 
periodical  of  the  above  title  is  being  published 
in  Boston  by  Mr.  George  Roberta. 

Numbers  2  and  3  we  nave  received  and  par- 
tially perused,  but  sufficiently  to  convince  us 
that  they  are  well  filled  with  new  and  interest- 
ing matter,  and  the  work  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  lately  added  to  the  period- 
ical literature  of  this  counlry,  and  its  f  heapness 
18  a  consideration  of  some  consequence.  It  is 
probably  the  best  and  cheapest  work  now  pub- 
fished  of  the  kind  and  size.  Mbre  reading  mat- 
ter can  be  thus  obtained,  than  for  five  dollars 
laid  out  in  books  or  any  other  way.  To  the 
lovers  of  light  reading  this  magazine  will  afford 
a  delectable  repast  at  an  unprecedented  cheap 
rate.     [Doner  (JV.  H.)  Gazette. 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  is  certainly 
got  up  with  great  neatness,  and  is  the  cheapest 
publication  of  the  kind  within  our  knowledge. 
The  character  of  the  work  may  be  learned  from 
the  Prospectus  in  another  column.  [Worcester 
PaUodiwm. 


Roberts*  Semi^MoTttkty  Mttg^xine.  We  have 
received  the  first  number  of  Uiiv  Ma^atine^  jaat 
issued  by  Mr.  RoberUi  lh<*  *'iiteT|iriiing'  publiah- 
er  cjf  tKu  Daily  Timt-i  atid  Boaton  Notion,  It  i« 
eleg^antly  printed  by  ^r.  S.N,  Dickin»ari,  and 
is  gr>t  out  in  the  very  beat  itjle.  It  la  pubfifthed 
on  the  1st  and  15th  ofovery  month,  a «d  ea^lr 
number  will  <^ contain  abnul  forty  lar^^e  octaro' 
pc^gi^Bf  made  up  of  the  m  i  see  Han  eon  b  matter  o€ 
th«  Notion,  and  wUl  be  in  a  g«M>d  md  c  out  anient 
Ibrm  fbr  brnding,  Ibrmrng  at  the  end  of  the  yeir 
a  usefiil  and  entertaining  work  of  960  pagea  S»« 
[Jfbrmeh    Ct.  Anr&ra, 

Roberts^  Semi-Mimthly,  Magatune, — We  hav«, 
received  the  (Ust  njumber  of  this  pablicatioo^ 
and  are  happy  to  find  it  all  that  it  proiesses  to 
be— cheap,  entertaining  and  instruetive.  In  its 
literary  department,  it  is  equal  to  any  magazine 
now  published,  and  its  whole  appearance  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  its  enterprising  proprietor. 
It  is  another  illustration  of  the  Yankee  motto, 
that,  **  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  aa  oth- 
ers." Its  exceeding  cheapness  w'e  are  confident, 
will  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation.  [Boston  Her* 
aid. 

Roberts  Semi-Monthly  Magazkie.^Tha  enter- 
prising publisher  of  the  Boston  Notion — Mr. 
George  Roberts,  has  republished  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  contents  of  the  {Motion  in 
magazine  form,  and  will  issue  the  same  semi- 
monthly. The  first  number  of  his  Magazine, 
published  on  the  15th  of  January  is  before  us.  It 
IS  a  handsome  reprint  (executed  by  Dickinson, 
and  of  course  well  done)  of  the  best  parts  of  his 
very  popular  newspaper,  which  now  has  a  cir- 
culation of  17,000  copies.  In  most  respects  the 
magazine  form  is  preferable  to  the  mammoth 
sheet  en  which  the  articles  comprising  the  mag- 
azine are  first  published.  These  articles  are  se- 
lected from  the  writings  of  the  best  English  and 
American  authors  of  the  day,  and  are  cheaply 
afforded  at  $2  per  annum.  Those  who  dislike 
the  inconvenient  size  of  the  Notion,  may  have 
all  that  is  valuable  in  it  by  taking  the  semi- 
monthly magazine,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  [Barn- 
stable Patriot. 

Roberts*  SenU-Monthly  Magazine  is  the  cheap- 
est work  that  has  been  offered  to  the  public,  and 
in  these  days  of  cheap  literature,  this  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  It  is  filled  also,  with  the  best  lit- 
erature of  the  day,  and  we  take  great  pleasure 
in  commending  it  to  the  support  of  our  readers. 
— [Mbany  Atlas. 

Roberts'  Semi-Monthly  Magazitu,  published  by 
Geo.  Roberts,  Esq.  of  the  Boston  Notion,  and 
printed  at  Dickinson's  ofiice,  in  a  very  neat 
style.  This  contains  40  pages  royal  octavo,  each 
number,  and  is  afforded  for  the  very  low  price  - 
of  two  dollars  per  year.     [Jfashua  Telegraph, 

Roberts*  Semi-Monthly  Magazine  is  a  new  pub. 
lication,  containing  the  miscellaneous  articles 
of  the  Boston  Notion.  It  is  furnished  at  the 
low  price  of  two  dollars  a  year,  and  is  a  very 
readable  compilation  of  foreign  literature,  with 
numerous  original  articles  of  value.  [Prsti- 
denes  Joumml. 


CompUmtUmry  AbiMM  0/  this  Magaxint, 


Roberts'  MagaziTU  hu  been  received,  and  its 
contents,  from  the  popular  works  of  the  day,  are 
▼erj  interesting.  It  it  in  the  octavo  form,  well 
arranged  and  beaatifuUv  printed —  whoever 
wants  their  monev*8  worth,  will  do  well  to  *take 
the  Magaxine,*  which  is  published  twice  a  month 
for  only  two  dollars — it  contains  forty  pages. — 
iHavrkill  GazeU: 

RobfU'  Semi'Monthlff  Magtudne.  This  is  the 
title  of  another  of  those  cheap  publications 
which  have  recently  been  estabhshed.  It  con- 
tains forty  large  octavo  pages  of  interesting  mat- 
ter,  is  neatly  printed  and  covered,  and  is  puoli^h- 
ed  twice  a  month  by  Geo.  Roberts,  Esq.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Boston  Motion.  [Fawhtckt  R.  L 
Chr0mUU^ 


RobertM*  Semi-Montkly. — Numbers  two  and 
three  are  before  us,  stuffed  full  of  matter.  They 
contain  the  whole  of  a  story  written  by  Cooper 
in  his  earlier  davs,  also  continuations  of  **The 
Poacher,**  by  Marry  at,  and  the  commencement 
of  two  other  novels,  ^*  Old  St.  PauPs,"  by  Ains- 
worth,  and  **  George  fet.  George  Julian,"  by  the 
author  of  "Valentine  Vox."  These,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  shorter  articles,  prose  and  poetry 
— a  strain  of  music,  and  an  engraving  of  a  no- 
table character,  go  to  make  up  a  magaxine  varied 
enough  to  interest  all,  and  cheap  enough  to 
please  the  most  eoonomiiDal.  The  '^getting  up*" 
of  the  work  tells  well  to  the  publisher's  taste 
and  the  printer's  credit.    IPoruaud  Tnmser^ 
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ARTZ0LB8   THAT    MAT   BB    FOUirD 

AT 

SAMUEL  N.  DICKINSON'S  PRINTING  OFFICE, 

(THS  MtOTJlRY^  PMJBSS   OFFZOE,) 

No.  62  Washington  Street, 
BOSTON. 


Book  Printing. 

Books  of  any  mafaitodo,  eitlior  ftom  Typt  or  Stareotypo 
Ftalot.  ezeeated  in  any  style  required,  and  witli  as  mnoli  des> 
patoh  as  tl)»  materials  and  work  will  admit  ot  Stereotype 
Ptales  receinnf  any  lojory  while  in  this  Establishment,  will 
b«  oaieAilly  repaired,  without  any  cost  or  eharf  e  to  the  owner. 

Pamphlets. 

Boports,  Addresses,  Catalofaeo,  Speeches,  Sermons,  etc, 
■ad  all  Phmphlol  Work,  with  or  without  Covers,  done  at  short 
■itiBi,  and  in  any  style  reqniied.  Oatelofpnes  for  "Fmakm 
ey  Omodm  I>Maem»  got  up  in  the  neatest  style.  In  small 
type,  soMllpafes,  and  whh  a  variety  of  Faney  Corers. 

Newspapers. 

There  is  a  sofleisoey  ol  Type  in  the  Establishment  to 
print  Newspapers,  either  sUtedly,  or  at  sooh  tiroee  as  the 
^eaatt  af  the  pablie,  or  of  iodividnals  may  require. 

Almanacs. 

The  materials  for  thb  kind  of  Printing  being  eztenslTe,  Al- 
aaaaos  eaa  rooaaln  in  type  till  the  sale  of  them  b  orer.  We 
kavosoaaetimee  had  6  or  8  dilbrent  Almanacs  in  type  all  at 
OBM,  ol  48, 36  and  SI  pages  each* 

French  and  Spanish. 

The  oAee  b'  thoionghly  supplied  with  accented  foots, 
•ither  French  or  Spanish.  Works  in  either  language  done 
pfempily  and  correctly. 

Rule  and  Fignre  Work. 

Many  large  fonts  ol  Figures  on  hand,  which  will  enable  us 
sthe  above  kind  of  woik  without  delay. 


Card  Printing. 

Card  PrinUng  done  on  the  ROT  ART  PRBSSBS 
in  a  manner  solely  peculiar  to  thb  Press.  Jf0  •IAm* 
Jttimthimm  emt$  jH«#  <A#  per  feci  itmprt§§imm 
Mf  dMir  mppemt'mmtm  thmt  4§  mtmmiiifi  im 
mti  C^BtWMH  Hr^m  fMs  jvrMS.  At  the  last 
Fair  of  the  Bfassaehusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association, 
a  Silver  Medal  and  Diploma  were  awarded  to  thb  Ptass, 
for  its  beautiful  specimens  of  Card  and  billet  Printing. 
ADMISSION  CARDS,  1  In  the  f  INVITATION  CARDS, 
BALL  CARDS,  i  greatest  I  SUPPER  CARDS, 

BUSINESS  CARDS, «  [variety  1  VISITING  CARDS, 
DINNER  CARDS,  J  ofstybs  i  WEDDING  CARDS, 
The  most  extensive  assortment  ofCARD  TTPJD  that 
can  be  found  in  tbe  Union  b  at  this  office.  The  best  selections 
have  been  made  from  European  Foundries,  also  (Wnn  sll  the 
American  F«>undries.  All  Hemr  VmMimmm%  that  are  bean- 
tHul,  are  added  to  the  assortment  as  soon  as  the  foondries  brtog 
them  ouL  In  addition  to  thb,  an  eminent  Ii«tt«r  GmtCnr 
has  been  ezpreesly  engaged  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up 
URMT  STTIiBS.  By  thb  arrangement  the  Public  wiU 
always  find  something  new,  in  the  Type  deps'tment,  at  thb 


Embossed  Cards 

Connected  with  jUie  Card  Printing  Depanment,  there  b  a 
moet  powerful  Press  for  Embossing  Cards.  A  great  many 
beautiful  plates  for  embossing  have  been  got  up,  and  are  now 
ready  for  printing,  or  tor  sale  without  printing,  as  the  fancy 
01  coavenieoce  ef  the  purchaser  may  dicute. 

New  Patterns  are  consUiitly  in  progress,  so  that  nearly  a 
plate  a  week  will  be  added  to  the  present  assortrornt.  Six  or 
seven  besatiAil  Patterns  for  Bridal  or  VUltlnff  Csurds 
are  now  complete,  and  several  Patterns  appropriate  for  CiTto 
and  So€l*l    P«rtlM,  BaU  or  BoslneM  CMrdSf 
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CataU^gue. 


Boom  of  Um  PaiUhi*  are  Ml«ot«d  from  the  best  Enflkh  tpMi- 
nMM.  Othen  are  entirely  orif  IdaL  The  emhoaaiof  it  eope- 
rior  to  any  imported  pttterai  we  have  ever  eeen. 

Card  Stock. 

Conitantly  on  band  a  Tariety  of  Card  8toek,  (Wmd  which 
Cards  of  any  tixe  oan  be  imnediaUly  Airniihed. 

BiUeta. 

Billets  for  Social,  Private,  or  pabllc  porpotee,  printed  ka 
the  meet  beaotiftil  atyle  upon  the  Rotarjr  PjreMMU  A 
great  variety  of  etylee  awy  be  aeea  at  the  eOee. 

EmboMcd  Billet  Paper. 

Borne  of  the  moat  elefaot  Patteme  of  Emboned  Billet  Pa- 
per that  oaa  be  found.— The  Paltaroe  have  beeo  fot  qp  ex- 
pieeily  for  the  •obeoriber^i  own  om,  and  areilapted  toaoae 
of  the  many  varieties  of  type  he  has.  And  wlieo  printed,  pre- 
sent the  meet  seat  and  tasty  appeanape  poaaibla. 

Billet  Paper. 

A  laiie  aasortmeat  of  the  best  English  Gilt  Batin  Billet 
papers,  all  eolort.  This  assortment  b  very  complete,  and 
soitable  for  Ball  Billets,  Social  ParUes,  etc  ete. 

Fancy  Papers. 

A  great  variety  of  Fancy  Papere,  different  colon,  with  and 
withoat  poUsbed  svrfoee.  A  variety  of  India  Paper,  colored 
and  white. 

Cap,  Pot  and  Letter  Paper. 

A  variety  of  these  kinds  of  paper  eooataatly  oo  hand, 
which|  being  bonght  by  the  eaee,  can  be  snpplled  to  c«»- 
toaMis  wanting  jobs,  cbnapet  than  if  bei^hl  hf  the  single  ream. 

Commercial  Blanln, 

Of  all  descripiiooa  dene  promptly.  Per  Bllln  mi 
ffiM<lwg»  many  fine  aad  carioos  Vignettes  are  on  hand. 
Many  speoimens  may  be  seen  of  all  Commerei^l  Blanks  in 

Circulars. 

A  great  variety  of  beaatiAil  Type  ezpreesly  for  Giseolnrs  x 
0neh  as  SoHj»ta,  Secretary,  Hair  Line,  Plain  lomnn,  eto.  eftc 
Also,  SQitaMe  type,  paper,  etc  for  Insaranoe  Policies,  Con* 
tern  Hoose  Blanks,  Attorneys*  Blanks,  and  Uh*,  word,  Blanks 
of  all  aad  every  description. 

Deeds,  Qmit-claim,  or  Wartrantee. 

An  abundance  of  Scripts,  Secretary,  and  German  Texts, 
for  the  esemition  ot  these  instmnients,  or  ethers  of  a  sinular 


8lM>w  BUls. 

One  of  the  greatest  sssortmentsof  Job  Type  that  can  be 
tonnd  ia  the  country,  has  been  added  to  the  oflloe.  The  sixes 
range  from  Diamond  up  to  60  line  Pica.  Great  csre  bes  been 
taken  In  this  department  to  have  the  best  selection  of  well 
formed  letters,  either  plain  or  ornsmental.  With  this  selee- 
tloa  any  form  of  bill  that  may  be  required  can  be  fbmishad. 


Post  Bills 


Despatched  at  short  noUce  on  a  Mlaiatnrs  Power  hm^ 
boilt  expressly  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  at  the  samt  rt«sp 
rates^  and  in  thcsaae  hendssms  style  of  Printiag  with  vUA 
we  execnU  Cards  on  the  Rotariee. 


Shop  Bills. 


On  the  above  press  Shop  Bills  can  be  fonyMiat  sfssly 
short  notice,  mSi  «ss#  dstiln  prmi^^r  sin«,  sad  nsif  lor 
»•    And  at  cheap  rates. 


Fancy  Bills. 

A  variety  of  Cuts  for  Steamboat  Bills,  ftem  1  to  M  iotto 
in  length.  BiUs  executed  at  short  notice,  either  laifi « 
small.    In  black,  or  colored  inka. 

BallpRoaa  BilSi 

And  all  other  kinds  of  printing  required  by  Bail  Raid  Oofpn- 
atioqi  foraMnAjitih<slnn«iee,andlnanyieqairsditjl». 

A  variety  of  CnU  of  CW  JIS,  BJTQMJTEUt  <fo^ 
have  been  anpreea^  nngraved  fbr  this  estahlishaisat,  is4  vil 
be  need  b  Poet  BMs,  etc.  wtthoot  additional  ehaiie.  ladM, 
we  have  cuts  from  one  inch  to  96.     All  dons  la  tht  nMt 


Steamboat  Bills. 

A  variety  of  Cuts  for  Steamboat  BUls,  from  1  tofiisdM 
in  length.  Bills  executed  at  short  notice,  either  lBf|s  orinslt 
In  black  or  colored  inks. 

Stage  BIHsb 

A  variety  of  CuU  for  this  kind  of  Bills,  with  two,  fcor  uA 
six  hones,  and  from  1  inch  to  two  feet  in  length.  Bilb  wkk 
or  without  cots,  printed  with  c 


BiUHends. 

For  Printing  BiU  HendiW  «r  Pim  hM  bWf  •IP'Vill  ^"^ 
(edforns.    With  this  Ptey>  Mfm  WM»  <<Mf>  ^^ 

mawri^mimg  <M  #ffi4fr..  The l^}%nre.A9if^d^ 

€mi  im$k9  ffr«#Pifr  Hm^i  .  and  t^re  u  nethvf  iv^ 
to  be  done,  but  fill  them  out  for  your  customers.  Tbsjstik* 
printed  on  ruled  papec»  or  not,  as  soqiired. 

Blank  Notes. 

A  great  nnisy  Yaaasnaa,  eiprnsslg  fof  Btaik.Mi>i 
Drafts,  etc  have  been  engreved.  Notee  printed  ia  ths  ■■* 
beanUful  style,  witbnr  withnpt  v^pettec 

BiUs  of  £Kicbanse. 

We  oan  do  Df  He  of  BxdMiige  in  a  tn muiea  eSksnl  wmr 
ner,  or  in  the  most  6nished  aad  beaniifol  style  that  sfciHi  «<tk 
a  variety  of  material,  is  capable  of  aocomplisbing. 

Infill  Qhsuoks 

Printed  to  order,  oo  any  Bank,  tn  any  style.  Is  bfc«** 
colored  inks.  Also  in  Xykgraph. 

Printing  in  Colors. 

For  the  porpoee  of  obtaining  Um  best  and  bri|klert«el««. 
ofall  vntfolins,  wt  havn  had  a  I 


CaUAogu: 


vlkotnriiif  Furay  Inkv,  «nd  with  it  wt  at«  enabled  to  foralsh 
tb«  flneit  and  the  f  reatett  Tarieties  of  eolore  that  may  be 
TOquired  in  Fancy  Printinf.  Colored  Ink,  wImu  fteeh,  hioke 
better,  and  works  better,  than  wlien  old. 

Hatters'  Tips  &  Druggists'  Labels 

Done  in  Gold,  Bronze,  Fancy  Inks,  in  Xylograph,  or  In 
•ny  way  the  cnsttMoer  may  desire. 

Coppcr-plate  Prix^ting. 

Onr  ananfeaenis  for  this  kind  of  work  are  such,  that  a 
plate  can  be  prepared,  and  a  pack  of  Cards  printed  therefrom, 
at  an  hoar's  notice,  and  in  the  best  style  and  manner.  A  great 
variety  ti€  Specimens  of  Oopper-plate  Address  Cards  may  be 
■••n  at  the  ofBoe. 


Zylographic  Printing. 

To  eseeote  this  kind  of  Printing  in  a  proper  maaoer,  a 
prase  ot  immense  strength  is  required.  We  have  presses 
adapted  for  the  work,  both  large  and  small,  and  can  do  it  in 
any  required  style. 

Designing  and  Engraying. 

Designs  made  and  engraved  In  a  superior  stylo,  by  first  rate 
artlnts.  Persons  in  want  of  any  partioolar  design  can  have  it 
imnoediately  fumbbed,  and  engraTod,  if  they  wSsk.  The 
ehargee  Ibr  which  will  be  moderate. 


Gold  Printing, 


By  a  process  unknown  to  any  other  ofBoe.  Bo  fhr  as  known, 
thia  Gold  Prfaiting  possesses  a  lustre  that  is  net  equalled  by 
aaj  ether  printing  of  the  kind.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
th«se  interested  are  requested  to  compare  it  with  aqy  other 
specimens  that  may  come  under  their  obeerratico.  The  Print* 
Inji  is  done  either  on  Cards  or  Paper. 


Flowers,  Ornaments,  etc 


More  than  a  1000  lbs.  of  these  materials  may  be  found  oC 
this  offloe.  Some  of  tliem  of  the  UMMt  beautifbl.  pattemsf 
and  all  selected  for  their  fitness  to  tlie  Tarions  kinds  of  work 
which  the  pnbUc  wants  may  demand. 

Presses. 

We  haTo  about  a  doxen  dilTerent  kinds  of  Printing  Presses. 
Tliey  range  fkom  the  smoothly-operating  Rotary  Press,  up  to 
the  Blammoth  Hand  Press,  which  we  have  just  set  up,  and 
with  which  we  can  print  (fVoro  two  parallel  surfaces,)  a  form 
over  30  by  40  inches.  And  what  is  more— we  can  do  the  work 
in  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  style.  With  thb  press,  and 
with  our  assortmei^  of  type,  we  can  furnish  a  most  efiectual 
and  attractive  « JVO  If*JV#XX* 


The  subscriber  hae  been  more  than  ten  years  in  collecting, 
forming  and  arranging  his  office,  as  it  bow  is.  During  tbia 
time,  nearly  all  the  receipts  of  the  oOce  have  been  applied  to 
the  purchasing  of  new  material,  iiew  presses,  fixtures,  etc  etc 
And  now,  he  believes  he  can  safely  say,  that  hb  ofllee 
contaias  every  thing  that  can  possibly  be  required  in  the 
tMri  •f  JRrimitmf  t  that  hu  resources  are  equal  to  the 
prompt  and  faithful  execution  oTmti  MHmKb  mf  Frinting 
with  which  the  Public  may  fiivor  him.  The  office  is  very  large, 
extending  about  one  hundred  feet  on  Washington  St.,  yet  tnm 
its  systematic  arrangement,  a  part,  or  the  wheJe,  can  be  brought 
into  prompt  and  efficient  service,  on  any  and  all  occasions. 
With  such  facilities  work  can  be  done  cheaper  and  with  more 
oertainty,  than  if  cramped  fbr  room,  material  or  means. 

From  the  long  standing  and  reputation  of  the  office,  be  be- 
lievee  be  may  venture  to  say  to  those  who  nmy  not  be  able  to 
come  in  person  and  engage  their  work,  that  their  orders  shall 
be  as  fiiitbfblly,  as  promptly  and  as  honestly  Iblfllled  as  U 
they  were  oo  Hm  spot  to  moke  the  bargain  before- hand. 

This  exposition  of  the  subscriber's  meaiw  and  fiicililies  in 
Uie  business  in  whioh  he  is  engaged,  is  respectfblly  submitted 
to  the  Public,  In  the  hope  and  with  full  confidence  that  his 
exortioos  to  serve  them  will  meet  with  all  doe  eneourage- 
ment.  B.  N.  DICKI1N8ON. 


Ruggles'  Patent  Printing  Engine. 

THE  ABOVE  13  A  EEPEESEXTATION  OF  A  TERT  INGENI0D8  AJiB 
XOB     PRZK'TZNa     PRESSf 

T?rB'K?CTED       BT 

MR.    S.    P.    RUGOLCS,    OF    TK15    C|7^. 


For  HXIJCTmff©  JOB  VfTOWLIL  SXFSBITIOlTflliir  It  il«fl 
Importance  I  and  especiaU7  where  oaXl&7Xfl3SS  is  the  tn^^  ^^^^^m~ 
consideration  with  the  eustamor.  IXT©  have  two  of  them  ia  *^^^ 
and  we  ijn^ito  all  who  wish  their  jots  done  with  JTBAgy^J^^ 
BSttPATCH  to  call  at  Dickinson's  HOTA&V  :P&Bfli  OTTw*^ 
52  Washinfton  Street,  Soston. 
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••THE    POACHER.'* 


•T   CAPTAUI   HARBTAT. 


irOJU  n^PART  15. 


^  CHAPTER  XIII. 

▲    TCRT    LONG    CHAPTER,    WITH    WHICH     WR 

coirc]:.uDE    the   sbcoitd   tolomr. 
Ab  it  was  late  that  night,  Joey  did  not  open 

.  fbe  packet  delivered  to  him  from  Spikeman  an- 
til  lie  arose  the  next  norning,  which  he  did 
very  «hrty,  as  he  thought  it  very  likely  that  he 
might  htf^pprehendedf  if  he  was  not  off  in  ^ood 
time.  The  packet  contained  a  key,  jSdO  in 
money,  and  a  paper,  with  the  lollowing  letter;— 
•  MV  Dear  Boy, — Aa  we  n«Uft  noiv  part,  at 
least  for  some  time,  I  have  left  yoR  money  suffi- 
cient to  set  you  up  for  the  present;  I  have  en- 
closed a  memorandum,  by  which  I  make  over  to 
jou  the  knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  all  the  fur- 
niture, hooks,  occ,  that  are  in  my  rooms  at  Dud* 
stone,  the  key  of  which  is  also  enclosed.  I 
should  recooimend  your  goinj;  there,  and  tak- 
ing immediate  poesession,  and  as  soon  as  I  h^ve 
lime  1  shall  write  to  the  woman  of  the  house,  to 
inform  her  of  the  contents  of  the  memoran- 
dum; and  I  will  also  write  to  you,  and  let  you 
hnow  how  I  get  on.     Of  course  you   will  now 

.  do  aj  you  plea^;  at  all  events  1  have  (aught 
you  a  profession,  and  have  given  you  the  means 
of  following  it.  I  only  hope,  if  you  do,  that 
some  day  you  may  be  able  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness as  successfully  as  I  have  done.  Tou  will, 
of  course,  write  to  me  occasionolly,  after  you 
ki^ow  where  I  am.  Depend  upan  it  there  is  no 
protessiou  so  near  to  that  of  a  gentleman  as 
that  of  a  travellini;  tinker. 

Yours  ever  truly,    AuoustctsSpiksman. 
•  N.B^    Tnere  is  some  money  in  the  olii  place 
to  pay  the  bill  at  the  c jttajfe.' 


Oar  hero  considered  that  he  could  not  do  bat- 
ter than  follow'  the  advice  of  Spikeman.  He 
first  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mary,  requestiug  that 
she  would  s^nd  her  Answer  to  Dudstone  :  and 
then,  having  settled  with  the  hostess,  he  set  off 
with  his  knife-grinder's  wheel  on  his  return 
home  to  what  were  now  his  apartments.  As  he 
was  not  aniious  to  make  money  he  did  not  de- 
lay on  his  road,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  found 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  alehouse  near  to  Dud- 
stone, where  he  bad  before  lefl  the  wheel.  Joey 
thought  it  advisable  to  do  so  now,  telling  the 
landlord  that  Spikeman  had  requested  him  so 
to  do;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk  our  hero  pro- 
ceeded to  the^town,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  house  in  which  were  Spikeman's  apart- 
ments. He  informed  the  landlady  that  Spike- 
man would  not  in  all  probability  return,  and  had 
sent  him  to  take  possession,  ahowinic  her  the 
key.  The  dame  was  satisfied,  and  Joey  went 
up  stairs.  As  soon  as  he  had  lighted  the  can- 
dle, and  fairly  installed  himself,  our  hero  threw 
himself  down  on  the  sofa,  and  began  to  reflect. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  property  of  our  own,  and 
i^i^^  never  had  had  any  before ;  it  was  satisfac- 
tory to  look  at  the^  furniture,  bed,  and  hooks, 
and  say,  •  All  this'is  min^  '  Joey  felt  thi.^,  as 
it  is  to  be  presumed  everybody  would  in  the 
same  position,  and  for  some  time  he  continued 
looking  round  and  round  at  his  property.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  with  a  review  of  it  rxter- 
nally,  he  next  proceeded  to  op.^n  alt  ihe  draw-' 
ers,  the  chests,  &c.  There  were  many  art»cl«  s 
in  them  which  Joey  did  not  expect  to  find,  such 
as  afet3re  of  sheetif  table-linen,  and  all   Spike- 
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It  matt  be  acknowledged  tbttthe  twoMinei 
Jtme«  were  not  quite  to  cordial  towtrds  Joey  u 
tbey  were  formerlj  ;  bat  uomtrried  prlidoooi 
like  to  bear  of  their  old  acqoainUoefi  mtnj. 
in|^  any  body  aaye  tbemselTes.  There  ii  not 
only  a  flirt  the  lera,  bat  a  chance  the  len  io 
conaequenee  ;  and  it  should  be_reiiMrked,  tbt 


nan's  clothes,  which  he  had  discarded  when  he 
went  up  to  London,  some  silver  spoons,  and  a 
▼artety  of  little  odds  and  ends ;  in  short.  Spike- 
man  had  left  our  hero  every  ibiug  af  it  stood. 
Joey  put  his  money  away,  and  then  went  to  bed, 
and  slept  as  setenely  as  the  largest  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  kingdom.     When  he  awoke  next 

morning,  our  hero  began  to  reflect  upon  what  there 'we  re  very  few  btanx  at  DadiUme.  Oar 
he  should  do.  He  was  not  of  Spikeman's  epin-  hero  was  some  days  at  Uudstone  before  be  re* 
ion  that  a  travelling  tmker  was  the  next  thing  eeived  a  letter  Irom  SpikeiDaB,  whoiafanned 
to  a  gentleman,  nor  did  he  much  like  the  idea  of  him  that  he  had  arrived  safely  at  Gretat  (ia. 
rolling  the  wheel  about  all  his  life  ;  neverthe-  deed,  there  was  no  male  relatioo  of  the  fuiitj 
less,  be  agreed  with  Spikeman  that  it  was  a  to  pursue  him,)  and  the  silken  banda  of  Hjmd 
trade  by  which  be  could  earn  his  livelihood,  and  had  been  made  more  secure  by  the  iroa  meti 
if  he  could  do  no  better,  it  would  always  be  a  of  the  blacksmith ;  that  three  da ja  after  be  iml 
'  resource.  As  soqn  as  he  had  Uken  his  break-  written  a  letter  to  bis  wife's  father,  iatoraiif 
fast,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  Mary,  acquaint-  him  that  he  had  ^Ume  him  tU  AMorof  otny- 
ing  her  with  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  sUt-  ing  his  danghter ;  that  he  could  aoi  ezaetljnj 
mg  what  bis  own  feelings  were  upon  his  future  when  he  could  find  time  to  come  to  the  Baatioa 
prospects.  Having  finished  his  letter,  he  dress- 
ed himself  neatly,  and  went  out  to  call  upon  the 
widow  James.  Miss  Ophelia  and  Miss  Amelia 
^  were  both  at  home. 

«  Well,  Master  Atherton,  how  do  yon  do>  and 
pray  where  is  Mr.  Spikeman'*  said  both  the 
girls  in  a  breath. 

'  He  Is  a  long  way  from  this,'  replied  Joey.        erty,  but,  as  turn  wiie  naa  o«;«ir«  »««« 

•Along  way  from  this!  Why,  has  he  not  would  prefer  living  there  to  anywhere  etoe,  he 
eome  back  with  you?*  had  not  any  objection  to  purchase  '*'«^^»J' 

♦No;  and  1  believe  be  will  not  come  back  thews,  if  they  could  come  to  ternw;  howito 
any  more.  I  am  come,  as  his  agent,  to  Uke  gout  was  better,  and  was  his  |  mj  faithfoUj, 
possession  of  his  property.'  Augustus  Spikbmait.'    Meliasa wrote iI«* 

*  Why,  what  has  happened/*  lines  to  Aramlnta,  begging  her,  as  *»^»;|5 

•haki 


and  pay  him  a  visit,  but  that  he  would  u  mm 
as  he  convenientlv  could;  that  be  beg^tUt 
the  room  prepared  for  them  upon  their  ininl 
might  have  a  large  dressing-room  atticMloit, 
as  be  ceuld  not  dispense  with  tbateoareaienee; 
that  he  was  not  aware  whether  Mr  Hrthew 
was  inclined  to  part  with  the  manaioB  tad  pre|>. 
erty,  but,  as  his  wife  had  declared  that  ite 


«A  very  sad  accident,'   replied    our   hero,    to  attempt  to  palliate  her  condscl,  hat  U  nil 
taking  his  head ;  •  he  fell — ^  against  her  incessantly,  as  it  woyld  ^^'^' 

*  Feur  exclaimed  the  two  girls  In  a  breath.        eat  method  of  bringing  affairs  to  an  amcMie 


•only 


*  Yes,  fell  in  love,  and  is  married.* 
«  Well  now!*  exclaimed  Mils  Ophelia, 

to  think!' 
Miss  Amelia  said  nothing. 
«  And  so  he  is  wally  married?* 

*  Tes ;  and  he  has  given  up  business.' 
« He  did  seem  in  a  great  hurry  when  he  last 

came  here,'  observed  Amelia.    « And  what  are 
you  going  to  do?* 

« I  am  not  soinj 
yet,'  replied  Joey 

<  I  suppose  not ;  but  what  are  yon  going  to 
do?*  replied  Ophelia. 

« I  shall  wait  here  for  his  orders ;  I  expect  to 
hear  from  him.  Whether  I  am  to  remain  IA 
this  part  of  the  country,  or  sell  off  and  join  him. 


settlement. 

To  her  father  she  wrote  only  tbeaefcw  vordi: 
«  My  dear  papa,  you  will  be  glad  to  ky«j^  I 
am  married.  *^  Augustus  says  that,  if  Ibehm 
well,  he  will  come  and  see  you  soon ;  dear  pip^ 
your  dutiful  child,  Mxlissa  Swxwai. 

That  the  letters  of  Spikeman  ^^J^ 
put  the  old  gentleman  in  no  small  d^« 

,Vm  noticing  to  follow  his  example  just    J^j;; ]-,;i,|r,-Srn ^^^^^ 

ed  upon.      It  is  useless  top»e.djo  a  jj«^^ 
irriUted  with  constant  g«"V  ,r--    Had  Ati- 


moi*»  despotic  and  more  wny'^l^'"^ vzl,-  it 

minU  attempted  to   soften  hi.  inii(^'^ 

_r,or  sen  on  .n«  ju.b  u.m,    would  ht^e  been  eqnd!fy  frmtf^J'^^ 

or  lobk  out  for  some  other  business,  I  hardly    plianw  with  the  ^5«!"V./hid  the  eftct  i»- 

know  ;  I  think  myself  1  shall  look  out  for  some-    tinually  racing  »«««n»J^^*'*  Tknmnti  ^ 

thing  else;  Idon^t  like  the  cutlery  line  and    tended.      The  ^^«'P«r**'^'V?;^oppo«tianto 

•         -  --      -  "•       him  nothing  to  say ;  th«re  was  n«pr-^ij^j 

direct  his  anathemas  *^*"'^' .  r theoffrt^ 
coaxing  or  wheedling  on  t***.?**!^-  AraiB'»t» 
ers  fer  him  to  repulse ;  wd  ^"•.  Uf^^ 
pressed  the  old  gentleman  to  row  in«  ^^^ 
should  never  enter  the  doors  •«*'"*  f-,tiTrt, 
her  of  being  influenced  by  ^^^^^^^nuik 
threw  a  basin  at  her  head,  ""^TJJ^e  bi«  bV* 
.a.  requesting  Melissa  to  come  »na  »  ^ 
Araminta  refused  to  attend  !>«»",  ^H 


thing  _       , 

travelling  for  orders.  Ho^ls  your  mamma,  Miss 

Ophelia?'  ^    • 

*  She  is  very  well,  and  has  gone  to  market 
Well,  I  never  d*»d  expect  to  bear  of  Mr  Spike- 
man  being  married!  Who  is  he  married  to,  Jo- 
seph?' 

*  To  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  daughter  of 
Squire  Mathews,  with  a  large  fortune.' 

*  Yes,  men  always  look  for  money  now 
days,'  said  Amelia.  tng.     Araminia  reiu«u  *-";:;-    ^tf*'^ 

•1  must  g.  now,'  said  Joey,  getting  up;  « I    < his  insult,  and  the  old  gen iw  .^^r„ 

have  some  calls  and  some  inquiries  to  make.    «<>'«■"»'<>''»/:?'' ^**«. '^'^Ji.K*  caprice  •^^ 
Caood  morning,  young  1adi|a.'  b«  was  now  left  entirely  to  iii«     r 


tk^  ^o«dUr. 
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Mt¥4oli.  ArammU  f  »▼•  Melitfta  aa  meo«ont 
of  what  had  passed,  and  antreaUd  her  to  eome 
«t  onoe.  She  did  ae,  and  a  ^neral  reconetliation 
took  place.  Mr  Maihews,  Boding  his  new  son- 
in-law  very  indifierent  to  pecnniiry  natterst  in- 
vtstad  upon  making  owr  to  his  wife  an  estate  in 
Hefefeidshire,  which,  with  Melissa's  own  for- 
tune rendered  them  in  most  affloent  ctrenm- 
stanoea.  Spikeman  requested  Joey  to  write  to 
liim  now  and  then,  and  that,  if  he  required  as- 
vistanee,  he  would  apply  for  it  {  hot  still  advis- 
«d  him  te  follow  up  the  profession  of  travelling 
tinker  as  being  the  most  independent* 

Oar  hero  had  hardly  time  t^  digest  the  con- 
tents of  Spikeman's  letter  when  he  received  a 
large  packet  from  Mary,  aeooantlng  for  her  obt 
iiavine  replied  to  him  before.  In  conseqoence  of 
her  ^senoe  from  the  Hall.  She  bad  three 
weeks  betore  received  a  ietter  written  lor  Mrs. 
Chopper,  acquainting  her  that  Mrs.  Chopper 
was  so  wery  III  that  it  was  not  thought  possible 
that  she  could  recover,  having  an  abscess  in  the 
liver  which  threatened  to  break  internally,  and 
requesting  Mary  to  obtain  leave  to  Qravesend, 
if  she  possibly  conhl,  as  Mrs  Ohopper  wished  to 
eee  her  before  she  died.  Great  as  was  Mary's 
repngnance  to  revisit  Gravesend,  she  felt  that 
the  (^ligations  she  waa  under  to  Mrs  Chopper 
were  too  great  for  her  to  hesitate  ;  and  showing 
the  letter  to  Mrs  Austin,  and  statiug  at  ihe 
same  time  that  she  considered  Mrs  Chopper  as 
'wiore  than  a  mother  to  her,  she  obtained  the 
leave  which  ehe  requested,  and  set  off  for 
Oravesend. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  shame  and  hu- 
tniliatisn  that  poor  Mary  walked  down  the 
anain  street  of  Um  town,  casting  her  eyes  op 
fearfully  to  the  scenes  of  her  former  li(b.  She 
was  very  plainly  attired,  and  had  a  thick  veil 
over  her  lace,  so  th4t  nobpdy  recognised  her ; 
•he  arrived  at  the  door  of  Mrs  Chopper's  abode, 
Ascended  the  ttsirs,  and  was  once  more  in  the 
room  out  of  which  she  had  quitted  GraVesend 
to  lead  a  new  lifo ;  and  moat  conscientiously 
hsd  she  fulfilled  her  resolution,  as  the  reader 
must  be  aware  of.  Mrs  Chopper  was  in  bed 
and  slumbering  when  Mory  sofUy  opened  the 
door ;  the  signs  of  approaching  death  were  on 
her  countenance — her  large  round  form  had 
wasted  away — her  finffers  were  now  taper  and 
bloodless ;  If  ary  wouUl  not  hifye  recognised  her 
had  she  fallen  in  with  her  under  oiher  oiroum- 
atances.  An  old  woman  was  in  attendance ; 
ehe  rose  up  when  Mary  entered,  imagining  that 
it  waa  some  kind  lady  c«mie  to  visit  the  sick 
woman.  Mary  sat  down  by  the  nide  of  the  bed, 
and  motioned  to  the  old  woman  that  shm  might 
go  out,  and  then  sfae~  raised  her  veil  und  waited 
till  the  sufferer  roused.  Mary  had  snuffed  the 
candle  twice  that  she  might  eee  sufficiently  to 
read  the  Prayer  Book  which  she  hail  taken  up, 
when  Mrs  Chopper  opened  her  eyes. 

*  How  very  kind  of  you.  Ma'am!*  said  Mrs 
Chopper ;  *  ind  where  is  Miss  —  ?  My  ej es 
are  dimmer  ^every  dav.' 

*It  is  me^  Mary     Nancy,  that  was!' 

*  And  so  it  is!  O,  Nancy,  now  1  shall  die  in 
paaoe!    1  tkooght  at  firat  it  waa  the  kind  My 


who  comas  every  day  to  read  and  to  pray  wUh 
me.  Deaf  Nancy,  hew  glad  1  am  to  see  you! 
And  how  dovou  do.^    And  how  is  poor  Peter?' 

*  Quite  well  when  I  heard  from  him  last,  my 
dear  Mrs  Chopper.' 

*  You  don't  know,  Nancy,  what  a  comfort  it  ia 
to  me  to  see  you  looking  as  you  do,  so  good  and 
so  innocent;  and  when  I  think  it  was  by  my 
hnmble  means  that  yen  were  put  in  the  way  of 
becoming  so,  I  feel  as  if  1  bad  done  one  good 
act,and  that  perhaps  my  sins  may  be  forgiven  me. 

*Ged  will  rearard  you,  Mrs  Chopper;  I  said 
so  at  the  time,  and  I  feel  it  now,*  replied  Maty, 
the  tesra  rolling  down  her  cheek« ;  *  I  trust  by 
your  meana,  and  with  atrength  from  above,  I 
shall  continue  in  the  same  path,  so  that  one 
sinner  may  be  eaved.' 

*  Bless  you,  Nancy! — Tou  never  were  a  bad 
girl  in  hesKc  I  always  sai4  so.  And  where  is 
Peter  now?' 

« Going  about  the  country  earning  hia  bread ; 
poor,  but  happy.' 

*  Well,  Nancy,  it  will  soon  be  over  with  me ; 
I  may  die  in  a  second,  they  tell  me,  or  I  may 
live  for  three  or  four  days ;  but  1  sent  for  yoa 
that  I  might  put  my  house  in  order     There  are 

.only  tmo  people  thakJ  care  for  upon  earth— that 
u  you  .and  my  p-ior  Feter ;  and  all  1  have  I 
mean  to  leave  between  you.  I  have  signed  a 
paper  already,  in  case  you  could  not  come,  bat 
now  that  you  are  come  I  will  tell  you  all  1  wish ; 
but  give  me  some  of  that  drink  first.' 

Mary  having  read  the  directions  on  the  label, 
poured  out  a  wine  glasa  of  the  mixture,  and 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Chopper^  who  swallowed  it,  and 
then  proceeded,  taking  a  paper  trom  under  her 
pillow,^— 

*Naney  I  this  is  the  paper  I  told  you  of.  I 
have  about  £700  in  the  bank,  which  is  all  that 
1  have  savcu  in  twentyt>two  years;  but  it  hae 
been  honestly  made.  I  have,  perhaps,  much 
more  owing  to  me,  but  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
collected.  Poor  sailora  have  no  money  to  spare, 
and  I  release  them  all.  You  will  aee  me  bur- 
ied, Nancy,  and  tellfpoor  Peter  how  I  loved  him, 
and  1  have  left  my  account-books  with  luy  bad 
debts  and  good  debts,  to  him,  1  am  sure  be 
would  like  to  have  themi  for  he  knows  the  his- 
tory of  every  sum-total,  and  he  will  look  over 
them,  and  think  of  me.  You  can  sell  this  fur- 
niture; but  the'  wherry  yen  must  give  to  William; 
he  is  not  very  honest,  but  he  has  a  large  family 
to  keep.  Do  what  you  like,  dearest,  about 
what  IS  here;  perhaps  my  clothes  would  be 
useful  te  his  wife;  they  are  not  fit  for  you.— 
There's  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  upper 
drawer;  it  will  pay  for  my  funeral  and  the  doc- 
tor. 1  believe  that  is  all  now;  but  do  tell  poor 
Peter  how  1  loved  him.  Puer  fellow,  1  have 
been  cheated  ever  since  he  left;  but  that's  no 
matter.  Now,  Nancy  deir,  read  to  me  little.  I 
have  so  longed  to  have  you  by  my  bedside  to 
read  to  me,  and  pray  for  me !  1  want  to  hear 
you  pTAy  before  I  die.  It  will  make  me  happy 
to  hear  you  pray,  and  see  that  kind  face  look- 
ing up  1o  heaven,  as  it  was  always  meant  to  do.' 

Poor  Mary  burst  into  tears.  After  a  few  min- 
«tea  she  beoaaM  oaore  aoaapeaedi  a»d|  dropping 
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down  on  lier  knaet  bj  tiM  Mm  of  tlw  b«d«  fbe 
opeaed  the  Prajer  B00I19  and  cooiplied  with  the 
reqaeit  of  Mn.  Cboppor;  and  as  aba  ferrant- 
I7  poured  tortb  bar  aappUoation,  occaaioiiallT 
bi*r  Toice  faltered,  and  aba  woald  atop  to  bmab 
away  tbe  tears  wbicb  dimaaed  bar  aurbt.  8be 
waa  atill  ao  ocoopied  wben  tbe  door  of  the  room 
waa  geatlj  opened,  and  a  ladj,  with  a  firl  of 
fbqrteea  or  fifken  jreara  old»qoiatlj  anterad  the 
room.  Mary  did  not  peroaiTa  theoi  until  they 
also  had  knelt  Xlown.  She  ftniabad  the  prayora, 
roae,  and,  with  a  abort  eouiteaey,  retired  from 
tbe  aide  of  tbe  bed. 

Alibongb  not  reeofniaed  heraelf  by  tbe  lady, 
Mary  InoMdiataly  rememberad  Mra.  Pfaillipaand 
bar  dangbter  Emma,  baTini^,  aa  we  haTo  bafara 
obeerred,  bean  atone  time  in  Blra.  PhtUipa*! 
aarvioe. 

*Ttiii  is  tbe  yonng  woman  whom  yon  ao  wiah* 
ad  to  loa,  Mra.  Chopper,  ia  it  not?'  aaid  Mra. 
Pbillipa.  *1  am  not  aorprised  ai  yoor  Unf  iog 
for  ber,  for  she  appeara  well  anttad  fag  a  oom- 
panion  in  nieh  an  hour;  and,  alas!  haw  §bw  there 
atef  Sit  dawn,  I  reqneat,'  continned  Mra.  Phil- 
lips, taming  to  Mary.  'How  do  yon  find  yonr* 
aelf  to-day,  Mra.  Chopper?* 

•Sinking  laat,  dear  filadnm,  bat  not  nnwilling. 
to  go,  oince  I  have  seen  Nancy,  and  heard  ot  my 
poor  Peter;  be  wrote  to  Nancy  a  abort  time  ago. 
Nancy,  don't  forget  my  lore  to  Pater.' 

Emma  Phillips,  who  had  now  grown  tall  and 
tbin,  immediately  want  np  to  Mary,  and  aaid, 
'Peter  Waa  tbe  little  boy  who  waa  with  Mrs. 
Chopper;  I  met  him  on  tbe  road  whan  he  firat 
came  to  Graveaand,  did  1  not!' 
*Tes,  Miss  yon  did,'  replied  Mary. 
*He  aaed  to  come  to  oar  hoaae  aometimes,and 
rery  often  to  meet  nse  aa  i  walked  bame  from 
aohool.  1  never  oonid  imagine  what  beaame  of 
him,  lor  be  diaappeared  all  at  once  witbont  any- 
ing  good-bye.' 

'He  waa  obliged  to  go  away,  Miaa.  It  waa 
not  hia  fault ;  he  waa  a  very  gcKMl  boy,  and  la  ao 
atill.' 

'Then  pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that  1  often  think  of  him.' 

'I  will,  Miss  Phillips,  and  be  will  be  very 
happy  to  bear  that  yoa  have  said  so.* 

'How  did  yoo  know  that  my  name  was  Phil- 
lips  ?  O,  I  aappoae  poor  Mrs.  Chopper  told  yon 
before  we  came !' 

Mra.  Phillips  had  now  read  aome  time  to  BArs 
Chopper,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  converaa- 
iion  between  Mary  and  Emma  Phillips.  It  waa 
not  resumed.  As  aoon  aatbe  readini^  was  over, 
Mra.  Phillips  and  ber  daughter  took  tbetr  leave. 
Mary  made  up  a  bed  for  herself  by  the  aide 
of  Mra.  Chopper's.  About  the  middle  of  tbe 
night,  she  was  roused  by  a  gurgling  kind  ot 
noiae;  aha  haatened  to  the  bed-side,  and  found 
that  Mrs.  Chopper  waa  suffocating.  Mary  call- 
ed in  the  old  woman  to  ber  aid,  but  it  .waa  use- 
less, the  absoess  had  burst,  and  in  a  few  aeconda 
all  wss  over;  and  Mary,  strugcling  with  emo- 
tion, closed  the  eyea  of  bar  old  mend,  and  offer- 
ed up  a  prayer  for  the  departed  spirit. 

The  remainder  of  the  night, was  passed  in 
iolemn  meditation  and  a  renewal  of  tboaa  vowa 


whieh  tbn  poor  gM  had  hitherto  ao 
]y  adhered  to,  and  which  tbe  death-bed  aceiK 
waa  so  well  fitted  to  encourage ;  but  Mary  hH 
that  aha  bad   her  dntiea  towarda  oth^a  todia- 
charge,  and  did  not  give  way  to  naeless  and  mn- 
avaittng  sorrow.    It  waa  her  duty  to  retara  a# 
aoon  aa  poaaible  to  bar  indulgent  mlatma,  aad 
the  nej[t  morning  ahe  waa  busy  m  making  the 
neoeeaary    arrangementa.     On   the  thbd  day 
Mary  attended  the  funeral  of  her  aid  friead,the 
bills  were  all  paid,  and  having  aeleeted  some 
artielea  whiah  ahe  wiahed  to  retain  aa  a  remem- 
brance, ahe  raaolvrd  to  make  ovor  to  Wbbam, 
the  waftaraaan,  not  only  the  wherry,  hot  all  the 
atoek  bi  hand,  fnmitoro,  and  elothea  of  Meb. 
Chopper.    This  would  enable  him  and  his  wile 
to  sat  up  In  businem  tbemaalvea  and  provida  ftr 
their  family.    Mary    knew  that  ^e    had  as 
right  to  do  ao  witbont  Joey'a  coaient,  but  af  tkis 
aha  felt  she  waa  anra ;  having  ao  done,  aba  bad 
nothing  maro  to  do  but  to  aae  the  lawyer  oho 
had  drawn  np  the  will,  and  having  gone  Ibroagb 
the  neceaaarv  forms,  aha  roemviS  aa  order  oo 
the    county  bank    neareat  to  tho   Hall  far  the 
money,  whiob^  with  what  wms  loft  in  the  dmw- 
ara,  after  paying  every  demand,  amawntsd  ta 
flsore  than  <£700.    She  thomrht  it  waa  hei  doiy 
to  csll  upon  Mrs.  Phillips,  benne  abe  went  away, 
out  af  gratitude  for  her  kindneaa  to  Mra.  Cbsp- 

Cer ;  and  as  she  bad  not  been  reoogniaad,  ske 
ad  no  scruple  in  so  doing.  She  waa  kindly  re- 
ceived end  blnabed  at  the  praiao  beatowed  apm 
her.  As  she  waa  going  away  Emaaa  PhiUips 
followed  bar  out,  and  putting  into  her  hand  a 
ailver  pencil-caae,  requested  ahe  would  'give  it 
to  Peter,  aa  a  remembrance  of  bis  little  finaad, 
Emma.'  The  next  day  Marv  arrived  at  the 
Hull,  firat  communicated  to  Mrs.  Anatin  what 
bad  occurred,  and  then,  having  received  ear 
hero*s  two  laat  epiftlea,  aat  down  to  write  tbe 
packet  containing  all  tbe  intelliganee  we  have 
made  known,  and  ended  by  requeoting  Xaey  to 
set  oir  with  his  kniflb  grinder's  wheel,  and  eaaw 
to  the  village  near  to  the  Hall,  that  be  mtfbt 
receive  hia  ahare  ot  Mra.  Cboppor'a  money,  the 
ailver  pencil-rase,  sad  the  warm  greeting  of  bis 
adopted  sister.  Joey  waa  not  long  in  deei^ag. 
He  reaolved  that  he  would  go  to  Msry ;  and, 
having  locked  up  hia  apartments,  he  aaoa  mora 
reaumied  tbe  wheel,  and  waa  aeon  on  hia  way  to 
Hampahire. 

^AH«*  f«. 
VOL.  III..-CHAPTER  I. 

A    asmOBPBCT,  TSAT  THS    PAUTICS    HAT    ALL 
8TJRT   rAfR   AOJTV. 

We  must  leave  our  hero  on  bis  way  tn  tbe 
Hall,  while  we  acquaint  our  reader**  with  tbe 
movements  of  other  parties  connected  with  ear 
history.  A  oorreapondenoe  had  been  kept  ap 
between  O'Denabue  and  M'Shana.  O  Donabae 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pardon  of  tbe 
Emperor,  and  employment  in  the  Ruesiaa  army, 
in  which  be  bad  rapidly  riaen  to  the  rank  of 
General.  Five  or  six  year*  had  el«rjpeed  siace 
he  bad  married,  and  both  O'DnnAhue  and  his 
wife  were  anzioua  to  viait  England ;  a  letter  at 
laat  came,  anwmnaing  that  ho  had  obtaiasd 
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JMte  •(  abtenoe  from  the  Emperor,  and  would, 
in  all  prt)babiruj,  arrive  in  the  ensuing  sprinfr. 

During  thif  period  M*Sb«ne  had  continued  at 
his  old  quarters,  Mrs.  M*Sbane  still  carrying  on 
the  bosiness,  which  ererj  jear  became  nore  la- 
crative,  ao^  much  so,  indeed,  that  her  husband 
had  for  some  time  thought  rerj  seriously  of  re- 
tiring altogether,  as  they  had  alretdy  amassed 
a  Urge  sum,  when  M 'Shane  receired  the  letter 
from  O  Donahue,  announcing  that  in  a  few 
months  he  would  arrive  in  England.  Major 
M'&bane,  who  was  very  far  fr3m  being  satisfied 
with  his  negative  position  in  society,  pressed  the 
matter  earnestly  to  his  wife,  who,  althoagh  she 
was  perfectly  content  with  her  own  position, 
did  not  oppose  his  intreaties.  M*Shane  found 
that  after  disposing  of  the  good-will  of  the  bnsi- 
nesM,  and  the  house,  they  would  have  a  clear 
X30.000,  which  he  considered  more  than  enough 
for  his  wants,  unencumbered  as  they  were  w^ 
children. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  M*8hane  had 
eeaaed  in  his  inquiries  afW  our  hero ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  resorted  to  all  that  his  inven- 
tion could  suggest  to  trace  him  out,  but,  as  the 
reader  must  be  aware,  without  success..  Beth 
M  Shane  and  his  wife  mourned  his  loss,  as  if 
they  had  been  bereaved  of  their  own  child  ;  they 
still  indulged  the  idea  that  some  day  he  would 
re-Appear,  but  when  they  could  not  surmise. — 
M'Shane  had  not  only  searched  for  our  hero, 
buthnd  traced  his  father  with  as  little  success, 
and  he  bad  now  made  up  his  mind  that  he  should 
see  no  more  of  Joey,  if  he  ever  did  see  him 
^gain,  until  after  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  occmion  for  se- 
crecy. Oor  hero  and  his  fate  were  a  continual 
source  of  conversation  between  M 'Shane  aad 
his  wife;  but  latterly,  alter  not  having  heard  of 
him  for  more  than  five  years,  the  subject  had  not 
been  so  often  renewed.  As  soon  at  M* Shane 
had  wound  up  his  affairs,  and  taken  his  leave 
of  his  eating-house,  he  looked  out  for  an  estaU 
in  the  country,  resolving  to  lay  out  two-thirds 
of  his  money  in  land,  and  leave  the  remainder 
in  the  funds.  Adtr  about  three  months'  search, 
he  found  a  property  which  suited  him,  and,  as 
it  so  happened,  about  six  miles  from  the  domains 
held  by  Mr.  Austin.  He  had  taken  possession 
and  furnished  it.  As  a  retired  officer  in  the  armj 
he  was  well  received,  and  if  Mrs.  M'Shane  waa 
sometimes  laughed  at  for  her  heusekeeper-like 
appearance,  still  her  sweetness  of  temper  and 
unassuming  behavior  soon  won  her  friends,  and 
M'Sbane  found  himself  in  a  very  short  time 
comfortable  and  happy.  The  O'Donahues  were 
expected  to  arrive  very  shortly,  nnd  M'Shane 
had  now  a  domicile  fit  for  the  reception  of  his 
old  friend,  who  had  promised  to  pay  him  a  visit 
as  soon  as  ha  arrived. 

Of  the  Austins  little  more  can  be  said  that  has 
not  been  said  already.  Austin  was  a  miserable, 
unhappy  man :  his  cnp  of  bliss  for  he  had  every 
means  of  procuring  all  that  this  world  considers 
as  bliss,  being  in  poste*sion  of  station,  wealth, 
and  respect ~ was  poisoned  by  one  heavy  crime 
which  passion  had  urged  him  to  commit,  and 
«r|aoh  wM  now  m  sontoa  of  hourly  and  uaavail* 


ing  repentance.  His  son,  who  ahoold  have  in- 
herited hia  wealth,  was  lost  to  him,  and  he  dared 
not  mention  that  he  was  in  ezistooce.  Every- 
day he  became  more  nervous  and  irriuble, 
more  exclusive  and  averse  to  society  ;  he  trern- 
bled  at  shadows,  and  his  strong  centtitntion  was 
rapidly  giving  way  to  the  heavy  weight  on  his 
conscience.  He  could  not  sleep  without  opiates, 
and  he  dreaded  to  aleep  lest  he  should  reveal 
everything  of  the  past  in  his  slumbers.  Each 
year  added  to  the  irascibility  of  his  temper,  and 
the  harshness  with  which  he  treated  his  servants 
and  his  unhappy  wife.  His  chief  amusement 
was  hunting,  and  he  rode  in  so  reckless  a  man- 
ner that  people  often  thought  that  he  was  anx- 
ious to  break  his  neck.  Perhaps  he  was.  Mrs 
Austin  was  much  to  be  pitied ;  she  knew  how 
much  her  husband  suflfered,  how  the  worm, 
gnawed  within ;  and,  having  that  knowledge, 
she  submitted  to  all  his  harshness,  pitying  him 
instead  of  condemning  him;  but  her  life  was  stili 
more  embittored  by  the  loss  of  her  child,  and 
many  were  tlie  bitter  tears  which  she  would 
shed  alone,  for  she  dared  not  in  her  husband's 
presence,  as  he  would  have  taken  them  as  a  re- 
proof to  himself.  Her  whole  soul  yearned  after 
our  hero,  and  that  one  feeling  rendered  her  in- 
differei.t,  not  only  to  all  the  worldly  advantages 
by  which  she  was  surrounded,  but  to  the  un- 
kindness  and  hard-hearted ness  of  her  hurband. 
Mary,  who  had  entered  her  service  as  kitchen- 
maid,  was  very  8o<m  a  favorite,  and  had  been 
advanced  to  the  situation  of  Mrs..Austin*8  own 
attendant.  Mrs.  Austin  consideied  her  a  trea- 
sure, ss  she  daily  became  more  partial  to  and 
more  confidential  with  her.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs,  when  one  morning,  as  Austin  was  rid- 
ing to  cover,  a  gentleman  of  the  nelchbsrhood 
said  to  him  in  the  course  of  conversation — 

«By-the-bye,  Austin,  have  you  heard  that 
you  have  a  new  neighbor?' 

•What!  on  the  Frampton  estate,!  suppose?  I 
heard  that  it  had  been  raid.' 

>Tes ;  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  one  of  your 
profession — a  lively,  amusing  sort  of  Irish  ma- 
jor; gentlemanlike,  nevertheless.  The  wife 
net  very  high  bred,  but  very  fat,  and  very  good- 
humored,  and  amusing  from  her  downright  sim- 
pleness  of  heart.  Tou  will  call  upon  them  I 
presume  ?' 

*0,  of  course,*  replied  Austin.  'What  is  his 
name,  did  you  say  ?* 

•Major  M'Shane,  formerly  of  the  53d  regiment, 
I  believe.' 

Had  a  bullet  passed  throu|fh  the  heart  of  Aus- 
tin he  could  not  have  received  a  more  sudden 
shock,  and  the  start  which  he  made  from  his 
satldle  attracted  the  notice  of  his  companion. 

•What's  the  matter,  Austin,  you  look  pale,  you 
are  not  well  ?* 

•No,'  replied  Austin,  recollecting  himself,  •! 
am  not;  one  of  those  twinges  from  an  old  wound 
in  the  l^astcame  on.    1  »hall  be  better  directly.' 

Austin  stopped  his  horse,  and  put  his  hand  to 
his  heart.  His  companion  rode  up  and  remain^ 
ed  near  him. 

•It  is  worse  than  usual ;  I  thought  it  was 
coming  on  last  night;  I  fear  that  I  must  go  homo.' 
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•Shall  I  go  with  yon  >' 

«0  no ;  I  mutt  dot  spoil  your  iport.  I  am  bet- 
ter now  a  great  deal;  it  is  going  off  fist — 
Come,  let  us  proceed,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  at 
cover.' 

Austin  had  resolved  to  conquer  his  feelings. 
His  friend  had  no  suspicion,  it  is  true ;  but, 
when  we  are  guilty,  we  imsgine  that  every- 
body suspects  us.  They  rode  a  few  minutes  in 
silence. 

•Well,  I  sm  glad  that  you  did  not  go  home,* 
obsenred  his  n'iend ;  •for  you  will  meet  your 
new  neighbor ;  he  has  subscribed  to  the  pack, 
and  they  say  he  is  well  mounted ;  we  shall  see 
how  be  rides. 

Austin  made  no  reply ;  but,  after  riding  on  a 
few  yards  farther,  be  pulled  up,  saying  that  the 
pain  was  coming  on  again,  and  that  he  could 
not  proceed.  His  companion  expressed  his  sor- 
row at  Austin's  indisposition,  and  they  separ- 
ated. 

Austin  iminediately  returned  home  .dismount- 
ed hts  horse,  and  hastened  to  bis  private  sitting- 
room.  Mrs.  Austin,  who  had  seen  him  return 
and  could  not  imappne  the  cause,  went  in  to  her 
husband. 

•What  is  the  matter  *my  dear?'  said  Mrs. 
Austin. 

•Matter!*  replied  Austin,  bitterly,  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room ;  'bearen  and  hell  conspire 
against  us !' 

•D«ar  Austin,  don*t  talk  in  that  way.  What 
has  happened  V 

*Soa*eihing  which  will  compel  me,  1  expect, 
to  remain  a  prisoner  in  my  own  house,  or  lead 
to  sometliing  unpleasant.  We  must  not  stay 
here.* 

Austin  then  threw  himself  down  on  a  soft, 
and  was  nilent.  At  last  the  persuasions  and  en- 
dearments of  hii  wife  overcame  him.  He  told 
her  that  Mr.  M 'Shane  was  the  major  of  liis  re- 
giment when  he  was  a  private;  tliat  he  would 
ineviubly  recognise  him  ;  and  that,  if  nothing 
else  occurred  from  M'Shane'o  knowledge  of  his 
foimer  name,  at  ail  events  the  general  suppo- 
sition of  his  having  been  an  officer  iu  the  army 
would  be  contradicted,  and  it  would  lower  him 
in  the  ,estimation  of  the  county  gentlemen. 

•it  is  indeed  a  very  annoying-  circumstance, 
my  dear  Austin;  but  are  you  sure  that  he  would, 
after  so  long  a  period  reoocnise  the  private  soU 
dier  in  the  gentleman  of  fortune  f* 

•As  sure  as  I  sit  here,'  replied  Austin,  gloom- 
ily ;  *1  wish  I  were  dead.' 

•Don't  say  se,  dear  Austin,  it  makes  me  mis- 
erable.' 

•1  never  am  otherwise,*  replied  Austin,  clasp- 
ing  bis  hands.  •Ood  fori^pve  me ;  1  have  sinned, 
but  have  I  not  been  punished  ?' 

<Tou  have,  indeed,  and  as  repentance  is 
availing,  my  dear  husband,  you  will  receive 
God's  mercy. 

•The  greatest  boon,  the  greatest  merey  would 
be  death,*  replied  the  unhappy  man ;  •!  envy 
the  pedler.' 

Mrs  Austin  wept.  Her  husband,  irriUted  at 
tears  which,  ta  him,  seemed  to  imply  reproach, 
sternly  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room. 


That  Austin  repented  bitterly  of  ther  ctlm« 
which  he  had  committed  is  not  to  be  <foabted  ; 
but  it  was  not  with  the  subdued  wacX  of  a  Cliris. 
tian.  His  pride  was  continually  stniggliBg 
within  him,  and  was  not  yeteonqoered  ;  tlus  it 
was  that  made  him  alternately  self-eondemning 
and  iraacible,  and  it  w4s  the  continual  warfare 
In  hie  soul  which  was  undermining  his  eeoscita* 
tion. 

Austin  sent  for  medical  advice  forhlssnppoe* 
ed  complaint.  The  country  praetitkmer,  whe 
ooufd  discover  nothing,  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
affection  of  the  heart.  He  was  not  far  wrong; 
and' Mr.  Austin's  illness  was  generally  proanl- 
gated.  Card  and  calb  were  tne  eoaseqeeaee, 
and  Austin  kept  himaelf  a  dose  but  impatient 
prisoner  in  his  own  heuse.  His  hunters  remain* 
ed  in  the  stables,  his  dogs  in  the  kennel,  and 
eveiy  one  intimated  that  Mr.  Austin  was  labor- 
ing under  a  diseaoe  from  which  he  would  net 
recover.  At  first  this  was  extremely  irksosM 
to  Austin,  and  he  was  very  impatient ;  bet  gm- 
dually  he  became  reconciled,  and  even  ftia^ 
red  his  sedentary  and  solitary  existence^  Books 
were  his  chief  amusement,  but  nothing  eonM 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  or  drive  oat  the 
rooted  memory  of  the  brain.  .  Austin  beeama 
m(»e  moroee  and  misanthropic  every  day,  and 
at  last  would  permit  no  one  to  come  near  him 
but  his  valet  and  his  wife. 

Such  was  the  position  of  hts  parents,  when 
Joey  was  proceeding  towards  his  abode. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OI7R   HERO   raLLS    III  WITH  AH  OLD  ▲C^UAITT** 

Aifcx,  aNO  IS  NOT  vxar  much  dxliohtkd. 

We  left  our  hero  rolling  his  knife-grinder's 
wheel  to wsrds  hii  father's  house.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  he  did  it  very  unvrilllngly.  He 
was  never  very  fond  of  it  at  any  time;  bot 
since  he  had  taken  possession  <^  Spikenun's 
property,  and  had  received  from  Mary  the  \^' 
telligence  that  he  was  worth  £350  more,  he  hod 
taken  a  potKive  aversion  to  it.  It  retarded  his 
movements,  and  it  was  bard  work  when  he  had 
not  to  get  his  livelihood  by  it.  More  thaa  ones 
he  thought  of  rolling  it  into  a  horoepoad,  and 
leaving  it  below  low  water-mark ;  bnt  tken  he 
thought  it  a  sort  of  protection  against  laquvy, 
and  against  assault,  fbr  it  toIJ  ef  poverty  and 
honest  employment;  so  Joey  rolled  on,  tat  not 
wi|h  any  feelings  of  regard  towards  his  com- 
panion. 

How  many  castles  did  our  here  build  as  he 
Wf*nt  along  the  road!  The  sum  of  money  left  te 
him  appeared  to  be  enormous.*  He  planned  and 
planned  again ;  and,  like  most  people,  at  the 
eloee  of  Um  day,  he  was  jutt  as  undetermined  as 
St  the  commencement.  Neverthelees,  he  was 
very  happy,  as  people  always  are,  in  anticipation; 
unfortunately  more  so  than  when  they  grasp 
what  they  have  been  seeking.  Time  rolled  on, 
as  well  as  the  grindstone,  and  at  last /oey  found 
himself  at  the  alehouse  where  he  and  Mary  had 
put  up  previently  to  her  obtaining  a  situation  at 
the  Hall.  He  immediatelv  wrote  a  letter  to  her, 
•eqnatating  her  with  his  arnml.    He  wo«ld 
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bm? e  taken  it  there  binifelf,  onlj  be  reoolltcted 
tbe  treatment  he  bad  received,  and  found  an- 
other meaten|rer  in  the  butcher's  boy,  who  was 
going  up  to  the  HaJl  for  orders.  The  answer 
returned  by  tbe  samb  party  was,  that  Mary 
Would  come  down  and  see  him  that  evening. 
When  Mary  oame  down  Joey  was  aBtonished  at 
tbe  improvement  in  her  appearance.  She  look- 
ed much  younger  than  she  did  when  Uiey  had 
parted,  and  her  diess  was  so  very  different,  that 
.  our  hero  could  with  difficulty  imagine  that  it 
was  tbe  same  person  who  had  been  his  compan- 
ion from  Grave«end.  The  carekas  air  and 
manner  had  disappeared ;  there  was  a  retenue — 
a  dignity  about  her  which  astonished  him  ;  and 
he  f«It  a  sort  of  respect,  mingled  with  his  re- 
gard, for  her,  of  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself.  Bat,  if  she  looked  younger,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  for  her  change  of  life,  she  al- 
so looked  more'Seda*e,  except  when  she  smiled, 
or  when  occssionally,  but  very  rarely,  her  mer- 
ry laughter  reminded  him  of  the  careless,  sweet- 
^  toogued  Nancy  of  former  times.  That  tbe 
'greeting  was  warm  need  hardly  be  said.  It 
was  tbe  greeting  of  a  sister  and  younger  brother 
who  loved  one  another  dearly. 

« You  are  very  much  grown,  Joey,*  said  Ma- 
ry.   *  Dear  boy,  how  hsppy  I  am  te  see  you!' 

*  And  you,  Mary,  you  re  younger  in  face,  but 
older  in  your  manners.  Ate  yon  as  happy  in 
your  situation  as  yon  have  told  me  in  your  letlers^ 

*  Quite  happy  ;  more  happy  than  I  deserve  to 
be,  my  dear  boy ;  and  now  tell  me,  Joey,  what 
do  you  think  of  doing?  You  have  now  the 
means  of  establishing  yourself.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it;  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  do?' 

*  Well,  you  must  loob  out,  and  do  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry.  Recollect,  Joey,  that  if  any- 
thing ofiers  which  you  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve will  suit  you,  yon  shall  have  my  money  as 
well  as  your  own.' 

*  Nay,  Mary,  why  abould  I  Uke  that'' 

*  Because,  af  it  is  of  no  use  to  me,  it  must  be 
idle ;  t>eside9,  yon  know,  if  yon  succeed,  you 
will  be  able  to  pay  me  interest  for  it ;  so  i  shall 
gain  as  well  as  von-  You  must  not  refuse  your 
sister,  my  dear  boy.* 

*  Dear  Mary,  bow  I  wish  we  could  live  in  the 
stme  house!' 

*  That  cannot  be  now,  Joey ;  you  are  shove 
my  situation  at  the  Hall,  even  allowing  that  you 
would  ever  enter  it.' 

•That  I  never  will,  if  I  can  help  it;  net  that 
I  feel  angry  now,  but  I  like  to  be  independent.' 

*  Of  course  you  do.' 

*  And  as  for  that  grindstone,  I  hate  tbe  sight 
of  it ;  it  has  marfe  Spikeman's  fortune,  but  it 
never  shall  make  mine.' 

•You  don't  a|^e,  then,  with  your  former 
cempanien,'  rejoined  Mary,  *  that  it  is  the  near- 
est profession  to  that  of  a  gentleman  which  yen 
know  of.' 

*  1  certainly  do  not,'  replied  our  hero ;  •  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  get  rid  of  it  I  will;  I  have 
rolled  it  here,  but  f  will  not  roll  it  much  farther. 
I  only  wish  I  knew  mhere  to  go.' 


« I  have  something  in  my  pocket  whiob  pnte 
me  in  mind  of  a  piece  of  news  which  1  receiv- 
ed the  other  day,  since  my  return.  First,  let 
me  give  you  what  I  have  in  my  pocket'— and 
Mary  pulled  out  the  pencil-case  sent  to  Joey  by 
Emma  Phillips.  *  There,  yon  know  already 
who  that  is  from.' 

*  Yt!S,  and  I  shall  value  it  very  much,  for  she 
was  a  dear,  kind  little  creature;  and  when  I 
was  very,  very  mi^rable,  she  comforted  me.* 

'  Well,  Joey,  Miss  Phillips  request«>d  me  to 
write  when  I  came  back,  as  she  wished  to  hear 
that  I  had  arrived  safe  at  the  Hall.  It  wss  very 
kind  of  her,  and  I  did  so,  of  course.  Since  that 
1  have  received  a  letter  from  her,  stating  that 
her  grandmother  is  dead,  and  that  her  mother  is 
going  to  quit  Gravesend  for  Portamouth,  to  re- 
aide  with  her  brotlier,  who  is  now  a  widower.* 

*  I  will  go  to  Portsmouth,'  replied  our  hero. 

*  I  was  thinkinc  that,  as  her  brother  is  anavy- 
sgent,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  is  interested  about  you, 
you  could  not  do  better.  If  any  thing  turns  up 
then  yon  will  have  geod  advice,  and  yeur  mon- 
ey is  not  so  likely  to  be  thrown  away.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  you  had  better  go  to  Portemouth 
and  try  your  fortune.' 

*Iam  verv  glad  that  you  have  mentioned 
this,  Mary,  for,  till  now,  one  plaoe  was  as  indif- 
ferent to  me  as  another ;  but  now  it  is  other- 
wise, and  to  Portsmouth  I  will  certainly  go.' 

Our  hero  remained  two  or  three  days  longer 
at  the '  village,  during  which  time  Mary  wa^ 
with  him  every  evening,  and  once  she  obtained 
leave  te  go  to  her  banker's  about  her  money. 
She  then  turned  over  to  Joey's  account  the  sum 
due  te  him,  and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  bank  so  that  Joey  could  d.aw  his  eapita! 
out  whenever  he  pleased.  After  which  our  he- 
ro took  leave  of  Mary,  promising  to  correspond 
more  fVeely  than  before ;  and  once  .more  putting 
the  strap  of  his  knife-g^nder*s  wheel  over  his 
shoulders,  set  off  on  his  journey  to  Portsmouth. 

Joey  bad  not  gained  two  mil^s  fVom  the  vil- 
lacre  when  be  asked  himself  the  question, 
•  What  shall  1  do  with  my  grindstone?*  He  did 
not  like  to  leave  it  on  the  road ;  he  did  net 
know  to  whom  he  could  give  it  away.  He 
rolled  it  on  for  about  six  *ni]es  farther,  and  then, 
quite  tired,  he  resolved  to  follow  the  plan  form- 
erly adopted  by  Splkeman,  and  repose  a  little 
upon  the  turf  on  the  road-side  of  the  hedge, 
which  was  shaded ;  and,  having  taken  his  bun- 
dle from  the  side  of  the  wheel  where  it  hung, 
he  first  made  his  dinner  of  the  provender  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  then,  laying  his  head  on 
the  bundle,  was  soon  fast  asleep,  from  which  ho 
was  awakened  by  hearing  the  sound  of  voices 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  He  turned 
round,  and  perceived  two  men  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  close  to  his  knife-grinder's  wheel. 
They  were  in  their  shirts  and  trousers  only,  snd 
■itting  down  on  the  turf. 

<  It  would  be  a  very  good  pisn,'  obvervedone 
of  them  ;  *  we  should  then  travel  without  sus- 
picion.' 

*  Yes ;  if  we  could  get  off  with  it  without  be- 
ing discovered.    Where  can  the  owner  of  it  be?* 
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«  Well,  I  dire  m j  be  ia  «wmy  upon  eonie  bus- 
iness or  another,  and  has  left  the  wheel  here  till 
he  comes  back.  Now,  suppose  we  were  to  take 
It — how  should  we  manage? 

*  Whj,  we  cftnnot  go  along  this  read  with  it. 
H^e  most  get  over  the  gates  and  hedges  till  we 
get  across  the  country  into  another  road  j  and 
then,  by  trafelling  all  night,  we  might  be  quite 
clear.' 

*  Yes,  and  then  we  shoold  do  well ;  for  even 
if  our  eescrlpiion  as  deserters  was  sent  ont  from 
Portsmouth,  we  should  be  considered  as  travel- 
ling tinkers,  and  there  would  be  ne  suspicion.' 

*  Well,  Tm  ready  for  it.  If  we  can  only  get 
off  the  road,  and  coooeal  it  till  night,  we  may 
then  easily  manage  it.  But  first  let's  see  if  tlie 
fellow  it  belongs  to  may  not  be  somewhere 
about  here.' 

As  the  man  said  this  he  rose  up  and  turned 
his  face  towards  tife  hedge,  and  our  hero  imme- 
diately perceived  that  it  was  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, Fumets  the  schoolmaster  and  marine. 
What  to  do  he  hardly  knew.  At  la^t  be  per- 
ceived Furoess  advancing  towards  the  gate  of 
the  field,  which  was  close  to  where  he  was  ly- 
ing, and,  as  escape  was  impossible,  our  hero 
covered  his  face  with  his  arms,  and  pretended 
to  be  fast  asleep.  He  soon  heard  a  '  Hush!* 
given,  as  a  signal  to  the  other  man,  and,  after  a 
while,  footsteps  close  to  him.  Joey  preiended 
to  snore  loudly,  and  a  whispering  then  took 
plaoe.    At  last  lie  heard  Fumeas  say,-^ 

*  Do  yon  watch  by  him  while  1  wheel  away 
the  grindstone.' 

« But,  if  he  wakes,  what  shall  1  do.'* 

*  Brain  him  with  that  big  stone.  If  he  does 
not  wake  up  mh«fn  I  am  past  the  second  field 
follow  me.' 

That  our  hero  had  no  inclination  to  wake  af- 
ter this  notice  may  be  easily  imagined;  he  heard 
the  gate  opened,  and  the  wheel  trundled  away, 
much  to  his  delieht,  as  Furness  was  the  party 
who  had  it  in  charge ;  and  Joey  continued  to 
snore  hard,  until  at  last  be  heard  the  departing 
footsteps  of  Furness 's  comrade,  who  had  watch- 
ed him.  H«  thonght  it  prudent  to  continue 
motiooleas  for  some  time  looger,  to  give  them 
time  to  be  well  away  from  him,  and  then  he 
gradually  turned  round  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  had  gone ;  be  could  see 
nothing  of  them,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
risen  up,  and  climbed  up  on  the  gate,  that  he 
pereeived  them  two  or  three  fields  off,  running 
away  at  a  rapid  paee.  Thanking  heaven  that 
he  had  escaped  the  danger  that  he  was  in,  and 
delighted  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  our  hero 
recommenced  his  journey,  with  his  bundle  over 
his  shoulder,  and  before  night  be  was  safe  out- 
side one  of  the  stages,  which  took  him  to  a 
town  from  which  there  was  another  which 
would  carry  him  to  Portsmouth,  at  which  sea- 
port he  arrived  the  next  evening  without  fur- 
ther adventure. 

As  our  hero  skt  on  the  outside  of  the  coach 
and  reflected  upon  his  last  adventure,  the  more 
be  felt  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself. 
That  Furness  had  deserted  from  the  Marine 
Barracks  at  Portsmouth  was  evident;  and  if  he 


had  not,  that  he  would  have  reoog^ined  Jeey 
some  time  or  other  was  almost  certain.  Now, 
he  felt  sure  that  he  was  safe  at  Portsmouth,  as 
it  would  be  the  last  place  at  which  Furness 
would  make  his  appearance  ;  and  he  also  felt 
that  his  knife-grinder's  wheel,  in  supplyieg 
Furness  witli  the  ostensible  means  of  hveliheod, 
and  thereby  preventing  his  being  taken  up  as  a 
deserter,  had  proved  the  best  fViend  to  him,  and 
eould  not  have  been  disposed  of  better.  An- 
other piece  ol  good  fortune  was,  his  having  se- 
cured his  bundle  and  money ;  for  bad  be  le«t  it 
with  the  wheel  it  would  have  of  oourse  ehared 
Its  fate.  «  Besides,*  thought  Joey,  « if  I  should 
ehanoe  to  fall  in  wit^  Furness  again,  and  he  at- 
tempts to  approach  me,  1  can  threaten  to  have 
him  taken  as  a  deserter,  and  this  msy  deter  him 
from  so  doing,*  It  was  with  a  grateful  heart 
that  enr  hero  laid  his  head  upon  his  pHlow,  in 
the  humble  Inn  at  which  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters. 

PART  IT. 

CHAPTER  in. 

IH  WHICH    OUR    HKKO    RKTURlfS  TO  HIS    rORVKR 

XMPLOTMXKT,  BUT  OK  A  ORAHOXR  SCALK  OF 

OPXRATIOV. 

Our  here  had  teeeived  from  Mary  the  nams 
and  address  of  Mrs.  Phillips's  brother,  and,  on 
inquirv,  found  that  he  was  known  by  every  body. 
Joey  dressed  himself  in  his  best  suit,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  about  ten  o'ckek  in 
the  morning  as  Joseph  O'Donahue,  the  name 
which  he  hfd  taken  when  he  went  to  Graves- 
end,  and  by  which  he  had  been  known  to  Mrs. 
Phillips  and  her  daughter  Emma,  when  he 
made  occasional  visits  to  their  house.  He  was 
admitted,  and  fotud  himself  once  more  in  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Emma,  who  was  now  fast 
growing  up  into  womanhood.  Afler  the  first 
congratulations  and  inqniries,he  stated  hb  inten- 
tions in  coming  down  to  Portsmouth,  and  their 
assistance  was  immediately  promised.  They 
then  requested  a  detail  of  his  adventures  since 
he  quitted  Gravesend,  of  which  Joey  told  eve- 
rything that  he  safely  could ;  passing  over  his 
meeting  with  Furness  by  simply  stating  that 
while  he  was  asleep  his  Knife-grinder's  wheel 
had  been  stolen  by  two  men,  and  that  when  be 
awoke  he  dared  not  offer  any  oppoe^tion.  Hs^ 
Phillips  and  her  dau|phteir  bofli  knew  that  there 
was  some  mystery  about  our  hero  which  had 
induced  him  to  come  to  and  also  to  leave  GraTes- 
end  ;  but,  being  assured  by  Mary  and  himself 
that  he  was  not  to  blame,  they  did  not  press 
him  to  say  more  than  he  wished;  and,  as  eoon 
as- he  finished  his  history,  they  proposed  intro- 
ducing him  to  Mr.  Small,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Phillips,  in  whose  house  they  were  then  residing, 
and  who  was  then  in  his  office. 

*  But  perhaps,  mamma,  it  will  be  better  to 
wait  till  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  my  uncle  all  about  Joey,'  ob- 
served Emma. 

*  I  think  it  will  be  better,  my  dear,*  replied 
Mrs.  Phillips;  *  but  there  is  Marianne*8  tap  at 
the  door,  for  the  second  time  ;  ehe  wants  me 
down  stairs,  so  1   must  leave  you  for  a  little 
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•d  to  do  00  with  more  malicft,  a«  hi»  eoni^- 
nanee  was  radiant  with  good  humor  at  the  Tei^ 
time  that  his  knuckles  were  taking  awaj  your 
breath.  What  made  it  worse,  he  had  a  knack  of 
seising  the  coat-lappet  with  the  other  hand,  ao 
that  escape  was  difficult ;  and  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  his  reasoning,  he  would  follow  it  up 
with  a  pressure  of  bis  uiuekles  under  the  fifth 
rib,  sayinsr,  '  Now,  yon  ^1  the  force  of  my  ar- 
gument, don*t  you  ?'  Krery  body  did,  and  ao 
one  would  oppose  him  unless  the  table  was  be- 
tween them.  It  was  much  4he  same  with  his 
jobM :  be  would  utter  them,  and  tbeo,  with  a 
loud  laugh,  and  the  insidious  insertion  of  his 
Jinuckles,  say,  *  Do  you  take  that,  eh?'  Mr. 
Bleek  had  also  his  peculiarity,  and  was  not  an 
agreeable  person  to  argue  with,  for  he  had  leami 
to  argue  finom  his  many  years*  constant  oompaa- 
kmship  with  the  head  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Sleek 
was  a  spars  man,  deeply  pock-marked  in.  the 
itjoe^  and  with  a  rtry  large  mouth ;  and,  when 
jpeaking,  he  sputtered  to  such  a  degree,  that  a 
fuarter  of  an  hottr*s  conTcrsation  with  him 
was  as  good  as  a  shower-bath.  At  long  ranse 
|Aff.  filMk  could  beat  his  superior  ontof  the  field ; 
but  if  Mr.  8m^  apj^^wchiKl  once  to  dlose  quar- 
ters, Mr.  Sleek  gave  immedialsly.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  navy  nsed  to  assert  that  this  fibbing 
,enfi}roement  of  his  truiksy  oa  the  part  of  Small, 
was,  quite  contrary  to  all  the  ruLes  of  modeAi 
war&re,  and  acTcr  would  stand  it,  unless,  they 
required  aa  advance  of  money ;  and  then,  by 
submitting  to  a  certain  quantity  of  dies  in  iluB 
ribs,  in  proportion  to  the  unreasonableness  .  of 
their  demand,  they  usually  obtained  their^Jeot, 
as  they  said  he  *  Knuckled  down '  in  the  end. 
As  for  Mr.  Sleek,  although  the  best  maa  in  the 
world,' he  was  Uieir  abhrnence ;  he  was  nothing 
but  a  watering'^pot,  and  they  were  not  plants 
which  required  his  aid  to  add  to  their  yigcnr.  Mr. 
Sleek,  ei^ien  in  the  largest  company,  invariably 
fiiund  himself  alone,  and  could  never'  imagine 
whr.  Still  he  was  an  important  personage ; 
and  when  stock  is  to  beffot  oa  board  m  a  hurry, 
officers  ia  his  Maje/rty^  senrice  do  not  caie 
i^Nmt  a  little  spray. 

Mr.  Small  wto,  as  we  hare  obserred,  a  navy 
ageat,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  general  provider 
of  the  officers  and  captains  of  his  Miyesty's  ser- 
vice .  He  obtained  their  agency  oa  aay  captures 
^hich  they  might  sead  in,  Cr  he  cashed  their 
bills,  advanced  them  money ,  supplied  them  with 
Ihftir  wiae,  aad  every  variety  of  stock  which 
might  be  required;  aad  ia  coaaequeace  was  re- 
ported to  be  aeeamnlatiag  a  fbrtnae.  As  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  he  kept  opea  house  fi>r  .the  cap- 
taias  who  were  his  dieats  aad  occasioaally  ia- 
vited  the  Jnaior  officers  to  the  hospitalities  of 
his  table,  so  that  Mrs.  Phillips  aad  Emma  were 
of  great  use  to  him,  aad  had  qmto  suffioieat  to 
do  in  superintending  such  an  establishment. 
Havlag  thus  made  our  readers  better  acquaiated 
with  our  new  characters,  we  shall  proceed. 

« Well,  young  men,  I've  heard  all  about  you 
from  ray  sister.  So  you  wish  to  leave  off  vaga- 
bondising, do  you  ?* 

•  Yes,  Sir,  replied  Jcey. 

*  How  old  are  you  ?  can  you  keep  books  V 


*  I  am^sevsntoea,  aad  have  keptboaks,'  resli- 
ed  our  hero,  in  innocence ;  fbr  heconsidei^drlars. 
Chopper's  day -hooka  to  come  under  that  denom- 
ination. 

*And  yon  have  some  »oney-^ow  mnch?' 
Joey  replied  that  he  had  so  much  of  liis  own 
and  that  his  iistor  had  so  aiach  more. 

*  £700 ;  eh  youngkter  ?  1  began  business  wilh 
iSIOO  less,  and  here  I  am.  Money  breeds  mo- 
ney ;  do  you  understand  that  ?'  and  here  Joey 
received  a  knuckle  in  his  ribi  whieh  almost  took 
his  breath  away,  hut  which  he  bore  withslit 
flinching,  as  he  presumed  it  was  a  niackof  good 

« What  can  we  de  with  this  lad.  Sleek''  said 
Mr.  Small,  *  aad  what  eaa  we  do  with  this  mo- 
aey?- 

Let  him  stay  ia  the  couating-laoiise  hen 
fiir  a  week,*  replied  Mr.  Sleek,  aad  we  ^all  see 
what  he  eaa  do ;  aad,  as  fi>r  his  money,  it  will 
be  as  safe  here  aa  ia  a  couatry  baak,  uatil  ws 
kaow  how  to  employ  it,  aad  we  eaa  allow  5 
per  oeat.  lor  it  AIL  this  was  said  ia  a  shower 
(^  spray  which  induced  Joej  to  wipe  l»a  &oe 
with  his  potsketphaadkerchief. 

« Tes,  I  thiak  that  will  do  for  the  pMseat,'  re- 
joiaed  Mr.  SnuUl ; « bat  yob  ohweJtye^aieA^  that 
this  voung  kd  has  very  powerful  intoMst^  and 
we  shall  l^ve  the  worst  or  it.  Ton  maderstaad 
that?'  contioued  he,  giviuff  Joey  a  kaoekle 
Agaia.  *  The  ladies  I— aostaading  against  that  !* 

Joey  thought  that  there  was  no  stsndmg  saeh 
digs  in  the  ribs,  hut  be  said  nothing 

*  I  leave  him  to  you  Sleek.  I  mast  be  off  to 
call  upon  Captoin  Jatnes.  See  to  the  lad's  ibod 
and  lodging.  There's  an  order  from  the  gun- 
room ofthe  Hecate.'  80  saying,  Mr.  Small  de- 
parted 

Mr.  Sleek  ss^Lcd  our  hero  where  he  was  stop- 
ping; recommended  him  another  lodging  elose 
to  the  house,  with  directions  how  toproo^daad 
what  arraagemeats  to  make ;  told  him  to  baste 
as  much  as  he  could,  aad  thea  come  back  to  the 
couating-house. 

la  a  couple  of  houre  our  hero  was  back  agaia. 

*  Looa  oa  this  list;  do  you  nader^taad  it?* 
said  Mr.  Sleek  to  Joey ;  *  it  is  seS'^tock  for  the 
Hecate,  which  sails  ia  a  day  or  two.  If  I  send 
a  porter  with  you  to  the  people  wo  deal  with, 
would  you  be  able  to  get  all  these  thii^  which 
are  marked  with  a  cross^  the  wiae^and  the  oth- 
en  we  have  here.' 

Joey  lobked  over  it,  aad  was  quito  at  boaie ; 
it  was  oaly  bnmboatiag  oa  a  large  scale.  *  O, 
yes ;  aad  I  kaow  the  prices  of  all  these  thiags,' 
replied  he ;  *  I  have  beea  used  to  the  aapplyiag 
of  ships  at  Gcavesead.' 

'  Why,  then,' said  Mr.  Sleek,  *yoa  are  the 
very  persoa  I  waat ;  for  I  have  ao  time  to  at- 
toad  to  out-door  work  aow*' 

The  porter  was  seat  for,  aad  our  hero  sooa  ex- 
ecuted his  task,  act  oaly  with  a  preciaioa,  bat 
with  a  rapidity,  that  wss  highly  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Sleek.  As  sooa  as  the  articles  were  all 
collected,  Joey  aslLed  whether  he  should  take 
them  oa  board—*  1  uaderstaad  the  work,  Mr. 
Sleek,  aad  act  evea  an  egg  ahall  he  broke,  I 
proniise  you.'.  The  seooad  part  of  ths  conuais- 
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ftioh  WM  el^cttted  with  the  s&me  precision  by 
our  hero,  who  returned  With  a  receipt  of  every 
itrticle  haFing  been  delivered  aafe  mod  in  good 
condition,  and  Mr.  Sleek  waa  delighted  with 
bim,  and  told  Mr.  Small  so  when  thtj  met  in 
the  evening.  Mr.  Sleek's  opinion  was  given  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Phillips  and  £innia,  who 
exchanged  glances  of  satisfaotion  at  Joej's  for- 
tanate  4efnU, 

CflAPTER  JV. 

tir     WHICH   THK    WHSKL    OF    rORTUlTX    TURKS     ▲ 
SPOKE    OR  TWO   Iir   F4V0R   OF    OUR   HERO. 

If  we  were  to  analyse  the  feelings  of  our  hero 
towards  Emma  Phillips,  we  should  hardly  be 
warranted  in  saying  that  he  was  in  love    with 
her,  although  at  seventeen  years  young  meh  are 
apt  to  l>e,  or  so  to  fancy  themselves.      The  dif- 
ference in. their  positioQs  was  so  ffr^at,  that  al- 
thoiigh^  otir  here  would,  in  h'*  dreams,  often 
fancy  himself  on  most  intimate  terms  with  his 
kind  little  patroness,  in  his  wiping  thoughts  she 
waa  more  an  object  of  adoration  and  respect— ra 
beinflr  to  whom  he  was  most  ardently  and  dfe- 
▼otcdly   attache<^~  one  '  whose    friendship  and 
kindness  had  so  wrought  upon  his  best  feelings 
that  he  would  hate  thought  it  no  sacrifiice  to  d  le 
fof  her ;  but,  the  ideh,  of  ever  being  closer  allied 
to  her  than  he  now  was.  had  net  yet  entered 
into  his  imagination;  all  he  ever  thought  was, 
that  if  ever  he  united  himself  to  any  female  for 
life,  th;^  jMirty  selected  ntnstbe  like  Emma  Phil- 
lips, or,  if  not,  he  wenld  remain  siAgle.    AO  his 
erideavots  mett  to  prote  himielf  worthy  of  her 
patronage,  and  to  bq  rewarded  by  her  smilei 
of  encourag«ttient  when  they  met.    8h«  wair  the 
loadMat  wblbh  gnidtd  him  on  to  his  path  of 
duty,  and,  stimulated  by  his  wish^to  find  fkrbr 
in  her  sight,  Joey  ttcfverr^lajcedhif  hit  eitertions;' 
natamlly  active  and  methodittal,  hh'  wiis  inde- 
fatigable; and  g*v^  th«  gVelttMt  sa^tsfketion  to 
Mr.  Sleek,  who  found  more  than  half  his  labor 
taken  off  his  hands ;  anid  j  ^farther,  that  if  Joey 
onoe  said  a  thing  shihiM  b^  dob^,  it  was  not  only 
well  d6ne,  bttt  d<^^  to  the  ykty  tinl«?  UMt  wn^ 
stipnlated  fdir  its  eoni|^letf6n.      J^yctn^d  not 
for  meals,  or  anv  thing  of  that  kind,  and  often 
went  withofut  his  dtnUer. 

*81«>ek,'  said  Smatf,  one  day,  *  that  poor  boy 
will  be  starved.' 

<lc*s  not  my  fanl^  fSit^,  he  wonH  go  to  his 
diidier  if  theire  is  anything  to  do;  and  as  there 
is  always  something  to  do,  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
da/  that  he  can  get  no  dinner.  I  ^ish  he  was 
living  in  the  hous^  altigcrf bet,  and  came  to  his 
meals  with  us,  after  the  work  was  done ;  it' woold 
be  tery  advantageous,  and  mneh  time  saved.' 

*  Time  is  mon^y.  Sleek.  .Time  saved  is  menev 
saved ;  and,  therefore,  he  ia  worthy  of  his  ^»od. 
It  ahall  be  so.    Doyoik  see  to  it ' 

Thus,  in  about  two  months  after  hif  arrival,  , 
Joey  found  himself  installed  in  a  nice  little  bed- 
room, and  living  at  the  table  of  his  patron,  not 
only  constantlv  in  company  with  the  naval 
ofiioers,  but,  what  was  of  more  value  to  him,  in 
the  company  of  filrs.  Phillips  and  Emma. 

We  must  pass  over  more  than  a  year,  during  . 
whiah  time  oar  hero  had  become  a  person  ^ 


some  importance.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  naval  captains,  as  hts  puuctuality  and  rapid- 
ity corresponded  with  their  ideas  of  doing  busi- 
ness; ana  it  was  constantly  said  to  Mr.  Sleek 
or  to  Mr.  Small,  *  Let  O'Denahne  and  I  setUe 
the  matter,  and  all  will  ge  right.'  Mr.  Small 
ha4  already  established  him  at  a  salary  of  £150 
per  annum,  besides  his  living  in  the  house,  and 
our  hero  was  comfortable  and  happy.  He  was 
well  known  to  all  the  officers,  from  his  being 
constantly  on  board  of  their  ships,  and  was  a 
great  favorite.  Joey  soon  discovered  that  Em- 
ma had  a  fancy  for  natural  curiosities ;  and  as 
he  boarded  almost  ever  v  man-ef- war  which  came 
into  the  port,  he  soon  filled  her  room  with  shells 
and  a  variety  of  birds,  which  he  procured  for 
her.  .  These  were  nreseata  which  he  could  make 
and  which  she.  could  accept,  and  not  a  week 
passed  without  our  hero  adding  something  to 
her  mnaenm  of  live  and  dead  objects.  Indeed, 
Emnla  was  now  grown  up,  and  was  paid  such 
attention  to  by  the  officers  who  frequented  her 
uncle's  house  (not  only  on  account  of  her  bean- 
ty ,  but  on  SkCoount  of  the  expectation  that  her 
uncle,  i^ho  was  without  children,  would  give 
her  a  handsome  fortune),  that  some  emotions  of 
jealousy,  ot  .which  he  was  hardly  conscious, 
would  occasionally  give  severe  pain  to  our  hero. 
Perhaps, as  his  for1,unes  rose,  so  did  his  hopes; 
certain  it  is,  .that  he  was  sometimes  very  grave. 

Emm^  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive 
the  cause,  and  hastened,  by  her  little  attenticms, 
to  remove  the  feeling ;  not  that  she  had  any  de- 
finite ideas  upon  the  subject  any  more  than  Joey, 
but  she  coula  not  bear  to  see  him  look  unhappy. 

Bneh  was  the  state  of  things,  when  one  day 
Mr.  Small  said  to  Joey^  As  he  was  busy  copying 
an  order  into  the  books,  *  CVDonahae,  I  ln.ve 
been  laying  out  seme  of  yenr  money  for  you.' 

*  Indeed,  Sir  I  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.' 

*  Yes ;  there  was  a  large  stock  of  claret  sold 
at  auction  to-day ;  it  was  good,  and  went  cheap. 
I  have  purchased  to  the  amout  of  iS6dO  on  your 
acoouht.  You  may  bottle  and  bin  it  here,  and 
sell  it  as  you  can.  If  yon  don't  like  the  bar- 
gam  rif  take  it  off  vour  hands.' 

*  f  am  very  grateral  to  you.  Sir,'  replied  Joey, 
who  knew  the  kindness  of  the  act,  which,  in 
two  months,  more  than  doubled  his  capital ;  and, 
as  he  was  permitted  te  continue  the  business  on 
his  own  account,  he  was  very  soon  in  a  position 
amounting  to  independence,  the  FVench  wine 
business  being  ever  afterwards  considered  as  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  pur  hero. 

One  morning,  as  Joey  happened  to  be  in  the 
eounting-hous^  by  himself,  which  was  rather 
an  unusual  circumstanee,  a  midshipfaian  came 
in.  Joey  remembered  him  verj  well,  as  he  had 
been  often  there  before.  *  Good  morning,  Mr. 
O'Donahue,'  said  the  midshipman.  *Js  Mr. 
Small  within.' 

*  No.  he  is  not ;  csn  I  do  anything  for  you  ?' 

*  Yes,  if  you  can  tell  me  how  I  am  to  persuade 
Mr  Small  to  advance  me  a  little  money  upon 
my  nay,  you  can  do  something  for  me.' 

*  I  never  heard  of  such  an  application  before,* 
re.^lied  Joey,  smiling. 
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« No,  tbat  I  renture  yoa  did  not,  tnd  it  reqaire* 
ftll  the  impadence  of  a  midshipmmii  to  make 
vocha  one ;  hot  the  ftct  is,  Mr.  O'Danahoe,  1 
am  a  mate  with  £iO  a  jear,  and  upon  that  I 
hare  continued  to  assist  mj  poor  old  mother  up 
to  the  present.  She  now  requires  £10  in  con- 
■eqaence  of  illness,  and  I  have  not  a  fkrthing. — 
I  will  r^P^y  it  if  I  live,  that  is  certain;  but  I 
hart  little  hopes  of  obtaining  it,  and  nothing  bat 
my  affection  for  the  old  lad/  wonld  iadnce  me  to 
risk  the  mortification  of  a  reAisal.  If  s  trae 
enough  that  *  he  who  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a 
sorrowing.' ' 

*  I  fear  it  is;  bnt  I  will  so  far  assist  70a  as  to 
let  yea  know  wbatyoar  only  chance  is.  State 
yoar  case  to  Mr  Small  as  you  have  to  me  to-day, 
and  then  stand  close  to  him  while  be  answers ; 
if  he  pats  his  knuckles  into  yoor  ribs  to  enforce 
his  arguments,  don't  shrink,  and  then  wait  th« 
result  without  interrupting  him. 

«  Well,  I'd  do  more  than  that  for  the  old  lady,' 
replied  the  poor  midshipman,  as  Mr.  Small  mM6 
his  appearance. 

The  midshipman  told  his  story  in  wtrj  few 
words,  and  Mr.  Small  /heard  him  without  inter- 
ruption. When  he  bad  finished,  Mr.  Small 
commenced, — 

*  You  see,  my  man,  you  ask  me  to  do  what  no 
nayy-agent  erer  did  before—to  lend  upon  a 
promise  to  pay  iW>m  a  midshipman.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  only  the  promise  witheuttbe  secu- 
rity ;  that's  one  point,  do  you  obsenre  (a  punch 
with  the  knuckles)  ?  And  then  the  promise  to 
pay  depends  whether  you  are  in  the  country  or 
not— again,  if  ;|rou  hare  the  money,  you  may  not 
have  the  inclination  to  pay;  that's  another 
point  (then  came  another  sharp  impression  into 
the  ribs  of  the  middy).  Then,  again,  it  is  not 
eren  personal  securi^,  as  you  may  be  drowned, 
shot,  blown  up,  or  taken  out  of  the  'Verld,  before 
any  pay  is  due  to  you;  and  by  your  death  yea 
would  be  unable  to  pay,  if  so  inclined ;  there's 
a  third  aoint  (and  there  was  a  third  dig,  which 
the  middy  stood  boldly  up  againit).  Insure 
your  life  yon  cannot,  for  you  hare  no  money ; 
yott,  therefore,  require  me  to  lend  my  money 
upon  no  security  whaterer ;  for  even  allowing 
that  you  would  pay  if  you  could,  yet  your  death 
might  prerent  it ;  there's  another  point  (and  the 
knuckles  again  penetrated  into  the  midship- 
man's side,  who  telt  the  torture  increasing  as 
hope  was  departing).  But,'  continued  Mr. 
Small,  who  was  eridently  much  pleased  with 
his  own  ratiocination,  *  there  is  another  point  not 
Tet  touched  upon,  which  is,  that  as  good  Christ- 
ians, we  must  sometimes  lend  money  upon  ne 
security,  er  even  give  it  iiwav,  for  so  we  are 
commanded ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  O'Donahue, 
yott  will  tell  Mr.  Sleek  to  let  him  have  the  mon- 
©y ;  there's  the  last  and  best  point  of  all,  eh  ?' 
wound  op  Mr,  Small,  with  a  thumping  blow 
upon  the  ribs  oV  the  middy  that  almost  took 
away  his  breath.  We  give  this  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Small's  style  of  practical  and  theoretical 
logic  combined. 

*  The  Admiral,  Sir,  is  coming  down  the  street.' 
•aid  Sleek,  entering, « and  I  think  he  is  coming 
hert.' 


Mr.  Small,  who  did  not  venture  to  ehc»p  lagitf 
with  Admirals,  but  was  excessively  polite  to  soieh 

G?at  people,  went  out  to  receive  the  Admixal, 
t  in  hand. 

•Now,  Mr.  Small,'  said  the  Admiral,  •the 
counting-house  for  business,  if  yea  please.  1 
have  very  unexpected  orders  to  leave  Ports- 
mouth  I  must  save  the  next  tide,  if  possible. 
The  ships  will  be  ready,  for  I  know  what  oor 
navy  can  do  when  required ;  but,  as  you  know, 
I  have  not  one  atom  of  stock  on  boanL  The 
flood  tide  has  made  almost  an  hour,  and  we  must 
sail  at  the  first  of  the  ebb,  as  twelve  hoars  delay 
may  be  most  serious.  Now,  tell  me ; — here  m 
the  list  of  what  is  required ;  boats  will  be  ready 
and  men  in  plenty  to  get  it  on  board  > — can  yen 
get  it  ready  hy  that  time .'' 

•By  that  time.  Sir  William!*  replied  Small, 
looking  over  the  tremendous  catalogue. 

•  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock ;  can  it  all  be  down 
by  lour  o'clock — that  is  the  latest  I  can  give 
you?' 

«Impossible,.Sir  William.' 

•  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  sail 
at  five  o'clock ;  the  fact  is,  I  must  and  wiU ;  but 
it's  hard  that  I  must  starve  for  a  whole  eroise.* 

•Indeed.  Sir  William,'  said  Mr.  SDiall,  •if  K 
were  possible ;  but  two  cows,  so  many  sheep, 
hay, and  everything  to  be  gotfrom  tbe country; 
we  never  could  manage  it. 


we  never  could  manage  it.     To-morrow  mora- 
i<^»  p«rbaps.' 

•  Well,  Mr.  Small,  I  have  appointed  no  prise- 
agent  yet,  bad  you  obliged  me ' 

Our  hero  now  stepped  forward  and  tan  over 
the  list. 

•  Can  you  inform  me,  Sir,^s\id  he  to  the  Flag 
CapUin,  •  whether  the  Zenobia  or  Orestes  sad 
with  the  squadron?' 

•  No,  they  do  not,'  was  the  reply. 

•  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Saiall,*  said  Joey, 
•but  I  do  think  we  can  accempUsh  this  with  a 
little  arrangement.* 

•Indeed  V  cried  Sir  William. 

•  Tea,  Sir  William ;  if  vou  woilld  immediately 
make  the  signals  for  two  boats  to  cone  on  shore, 
with  steady  crewa  to  assist  me,  1  promise  it 
shall  be  done.' 

«  Well  said,  O'Donahue  !'  cried  the  Captain; 

•  we  are  all  right  now.  Admiral ;  if  he  says  it 
shall  be  done,  it  will  be  done.' 

•  May  I  depend  upon  you,'  Mr.  O'Donahue  V 
« Tea,  Sir  William ;  everything  ahall  be  as 

you  wish.' 

•  Well,  Mr.  Small,  if  your  young  man  keeps 
his  word,  you  shall  be  my  priie-agent.  Good 
morning  to  you.* 

•  How  could  you  promise  ?'  cried  Small,  ad- 
dressing our  hero,  when  the  Admiral  and  snite 
had  left  the  counting  house. 

«  Because  I  can  perform.  Sir,'  replied  Joey ; 

•  I  have  the  cows  and  sheep  for  the  ^nobia  and 
Orestes,  as  well  as  the  fbdder,  all  ready  in  the 
town ;  we  can  get  others  for  them  to-morrow, 
and  I  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  every 
thinff  else.' 

•  Well,  that's  lucky !  but  there  is  nw  time  to 
be  lost.' 
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Oar  her*,  with  bii  usual  promptitade  mnd 
letirity,  kept  his  promise  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Small 
said,  it  was  lucky,  for  the  priie-agencjr,  in  a  few 
months  afterw^ds,  proved  worth  to  him  nearly 
£5000. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Joky  neglected 
his  correspondence  either  with  Mary  or  Spike- 
man,  although  with  the  latter  it  was  not  so  fre- 
quent  Mary  wrote^to  him  every  month ;  she 
had  not  many  things  to  enter  upon,  chiefly  re- 
plying to  Joey's  communications,  and  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  success.  Indeed,  now  that 
our  hero  had  been  nearly  four  jears  with  Mr. 
Small,  he  might  be  said  to  be  a  very  rising  and 
independent  person.  His  capital^  which  had 
increased  very  considerably,  had  been  thrown 
into  the  business,  and  he  was  now  a  junior  part- 
ner, instead  of  a  clerk,  and  had  long  enjoved 
the  full  confidence  both  of  his  superior  and  of 
Mr.  Sleek,  who  now  entrusted  hiin  with  almost 
everything.  In  sbort,Joey  was  in  the  fairway 
to  competence  and  distinction. 

PART  18. 

CHAPTER  V. 

▲    OBA^VR   OF   IHFIlflT*   VARISTV,    OOHTATVriJlO 
AGOHT,  LAW,  ^UARBVLLINO,  AND  SUlClDf . 

It  may  be  a  subject  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  to  inquire  what  were  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Emma  Phillips  and  our  hero,  now  that 
four  years  had  i>assed,  during  which  time  he  had 
been  continually  in  htr  company,  and  gradually, 
as  he  rose  in  importance,  removing  the  distance 
that  was  between  them.  We  have  onlv  to  re- 
ply that  the  consequences  natural  to  such  a  case 
did  ensue.  Every  year  their  intimaev  increased 
— evi  ry  year  added  to  the  hopes  of  our  hero, 
who  now  no  longer  looked  upon  alliance  with 
Emma  as  impossible;  yet  he  still  never  f^lt suf- 
ficient confidence  in  himself  or  his  fortunes  to 
intimate  mch  a  thought  to  her;  indeed,  from  a 
long  habit  of  veneration  and  respect,  he  was  in 
the  position  of  a  subieet  before  a  queen  who  feels 
a  partiality  towards  him  ;  he  dared  not  give  vent 
to  his  thoughts,  and  it  remained  for  h  *r  to  have 
the  unfeminine  task  of  intimating  to  him  thaf 
he  might  venture.  But,  althougn  to  outward 
appearance  there  vras  nothing  but  respect  and 
feelings  of  gratitude  on  his  part,  and  condescen- 
sion and  amiability  on  hers,  there  was  a  rapid 
adhesion  going  on  within.  Their  interviews 
were  more  restrained,  their  words  more  selected; 
for  both  parties  felt  how  strong  were  the  feelings 
which  they  would  repress ;  they  were  both  pen- 
sive, silent,  and  distant— would  talk  unconn'^ct- 
edly,  running  firom  one  subject  to  another,  at- 
tempting to  be  lively  and  unconcerned  when 
they  were  most  inclined  to  be  otherwise,  and  not 
daring  to  scrutinise  too  minutely  their  own  feel- 
ings when  thev  round  themselves  alone;  but 
what  they  would  fain  conr*ea]  from  themselves 
their  very  attempts  to  conceal  made  known  to 
others  who  were  standing  bv.  Both  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips an<)  Mr.  Small  perceived  how  matters  stood, 
and,  had  they  had  any  obiections,  would  have 
immediately  no  longer  permitted  them  to  be  in 
eofitact :  but  they  had  no  objections ;  for  our 


hero  had  long  won  the  hearts  of  both  mother 
and  uncle,  and  they  awaited  quietly  the  time 
which  should  arrive  when  the  young  parties 
should  no  longer  conceal  their  feelings  for  each 
other. 

It  was  when  affairs  were  between  our  hero 
and  Emma  Philips  as  we  have  just  stated,  that 
a  circumstance  took  place  which,  for  a  time, 
embittered  all  our  hero's  happiness.  He  was 
walking  down  High-street,  when  he  perceived 
a  file  of  marines  marching  towards  him,  >vith 
two  men  between  them,  handcuffed,  evidently 
deserters  who  had  been  taken  up.  A  feeling  of 
alarm  pervaded  our  hero ;  be  had  a  presentiment 
which  induced  him  to  go  into  a  peifumer's  shop 
and  to  remain  there,  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the 
faces  of  the  deserters  as  they  passed  along  with- 
out their  being  able  to  see  him.  His  forebod- 
ings were  correct ;  one  of  them  was  his  old  en- 
emy and  persecutor,  Furness,  the  schoolmaster. 

Had  a  oairger  been  plunged  into  Joey's  bosom 
the  sen  ation  could  not  have  been  more  painful 
than  what  he  felt  when  he  found  himself  so  near 
to  his  dreaded  denouncer.  For  a  short  time  he 
remained  so  transfixed  that  the  woman  who  was 
attending  in  the  shop  asked  whether  she  should 
bring  him  a  glass  of  water.  The  inquiry  made 
him  recollect  himself,and,complainingoi  a  sud- 
den pain  in  the  side,  he  sat  down,  and  took  the 
water  when  it  was  brought ;  but  he  went  home 
in  despair,  quite  forgetting  the  business  which 
brought  him  out,  and  retired  to  his  own  room 
that  he  might  collect  his  thoughts.  What  was 
he  to  do .'  This  man  had  been  irougiit  back  to 
the  barracks ;  he  would  be  tried  and  punished, 
and  aflerwards  set  at  liberty.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  always  avoid  him,  or  escape 
being  recognised  ?  and  how  little  chmce  had  he 
of  escape  fVom  Fnrness's  searching  eye  !  Could 
he  bribe  him  '  Tes,  he  could  now;  he  was  rich 
enough  ;  but,  if  he  did,  one  bribe  womM  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  demand  for  another,  and  a  threat 
of  denouncement  if  he  refused.  Flight  appear- 
ed his  only  chance;  but,  to  leave  his  present  po- 
sition— to  leave  Emma — it  was  impossible.  Our 
hero  did  not  leave  his  room  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day,  but  retired  early  to  bed  that  he  might 
cogitate,  for  sleep  he  could  nut.  Afler  a  niffht 
of  misery,  the  effects  of  which  were  too  visibly 
marked  in  his  eountenanee  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, Joey  determined  to  make  some  inauiries 
relative  to  what  the  fate  of  Furness  might  be ; 
and,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  accosted  a 
sergeant  of  marines,  with  whom  he  had  a  slight 
acquaintance,  and  whom  he  fell  in  with  in  the 
streets.  He  observed  to  him,  that  he  perceived 
they  had  deserters  brought  in  yesterday,  and  in 
quired  from  what  ship  they  had  deserted,  or  f^  ^ 
the  barracks.  The  seVgeant  replied  tha*^  \ 
h»d  deserted  from  the  Niobe  firi^ate.  "j  .  ^ 
committed  thefl  previoua4o  desertio*-  ^  .'*},«*  *k^_^ 


would  remain  in  confinement  att^ 


46  banacks  till' 


the  Niobe  arrived,  and  that  the^  ^j^    woaJd  be 

^wi  ^^M  <^^"'*-'»»'**'»l',  "<^..  without  douh^,  for 
the  double  offence,  would  ^o  through  the  fi^t. 

Joev  wished  the  sergeant  good  corning,  and. 
passed  on  m  h.s  way  home.  His  altered  ap. 
pearance  had  attracted  the  l|oti«f  of  not  only 
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his  pkrttfef*  but  df  Mrir.  PttlHii^V,tfnd'kKd6i08ed 
much  distrem  to  thtf  luttier.  Oar  heiro  remained 
the  whole  duy  in  ttie  cduntitig-houife,  apparently 
nneoncemed^  but  in  reality  thinkings  and  re- 
thinking, over  and  oyer  affain,  his  former  tho'ts. 
At  last  he  made  np  his  mind  that  he  would  wait 
the  issue  of  the  court  martial  before  he  took  any 
decided  steps;  indeed,  what  to  do  he  knew  not. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  gueSsthe  state  of  mind 
in  which  J6ey  remained  for  a  fortnight  ptetleus 
to  the  return  of  the  Niobe  frigate  from  a  chan- 
nel cruise:  Two  days  aAer,  the  signal  was  made 
tot  a  court-martial ;  the  sentence  was  welt 
known  befbre  night;  it  was,  that  the  culprits 
were  to  go  through  the  fleet  en  (he  ensuing  day. 

This  was  however,  no consoUtioif  to  our  hero; 
he  did  not  fbel  animosity  against  Furness,  so 
much  as  he  did  dread  of  him  ;  he  did  not  want 
his  punishment,  but  his  absence,  and  security 
against  future  annoyance.     It  was  about  nine 

0  clock  on  the  following ,  morning,  when  the 
punishment  was  to  take  place,  that  Joey  came 
down  fh>m  his  room ;  he  had  been  thinking  all 
night,  and  had  decided  that  he  had  no  other  re- 
source but  to  quit  Portsmouth,  Emma,  and  his 
fair  prospects  for  ever ;  he  had  resolved  so  to  do, 
to  make  this  sacrifice ;  it  was  a  bitter  conclusion 
to  arrtye  at,  but  it  had  been  cdme  to.  His  hag- 
gard  countenance,  when  he  mtide  his  appearance 
at  the  hreak^t-table,  shocked  Mrs.  Phillips  and 
Emma,  but  they  made  no  remarks;  the  break- 
fast was  passed  over  in  silence,  and  soon  after- 
wards our  hero  found  himselfalone  with  Emma, 
who  immediately  went  to  him,  and  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  said,  «  What  is  the  matter  with  you  > 
you  look  so  ill,  you  alarm  us  all,  and  you  make 
me  quite  miserable.' 

*  I  am  afraid.  Miss  Phillips—' 
♦Miss  Phillips  !'  replied  Emma. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon :  but,  Emma^  I  am  afraid 
th4t  t  must  leave  you.' 

*  Leave  us !' 

•Yes,  leave  you  and  Portsmouth  for  ever, 
pefhaps.' 

*  Why,  what  has  occurred  ?* 

'  I  cannot,  dare  not,'tell ;  will  you  so  far  oblige 
me  as  to  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  you  recol- 
lect that  I  wai  obliged  to  leave  Gravesend  on  a 
sudden.' 

*  I  recollect  you  did,  but  why  I  know  not ; 
only  Mary  said  that  it  was  not  your  fault.' 

*  I  trust  it  was  not  so  ;  but  \i  was  my  misfor- 
tune. Emma,  1  am  almost  distracted;  I  hate 
not  slept  for  weeks ;  but  pray  believe  me,  when 

1  say,  that  \  have  done  no  wt-ong  indeed — * 
*We    are  interrupted,'    said    Emma,    hur- 

fit*idly;  'there  is  somebody  coming  up  stairs.' 
Si^H  had  hardly  time  to  remove  a  few  feet  from 

oar  her*?.'  when  Ciptain  B ,  of  the  Niobe, 

entered  the'  room. 

•^Qood  morning,  Miss  Phillips,  I  hope  you  are 
■«velli  i  just  look.*^  in  for  a  moment  before  1  go 
to  the  Admtfal's  office  we  have  had  a  catastro- 
phe on  boar^  of  the  Niobe,  which  I  must  report 
immediately/  . 

^Indeed,'  replied  Bmma;  'nothing  very  seri- 
oos,  I  hope.' 

*  Why  no,  only  rid- of  a  blackguard  not  worth 


hanging  ;  <mie  of  ihe' marines,  f^o  wlii'to  hAvd 
gone  round  the  fleet  this  mbhiing,  whfen  he 
went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  under  the  sen- 
try's charge,  leaped  overboard,  and  drowned 
himself.* 

*What  was  his  name,  tiaptAiti  B  -V  inqnir* 
ed  Joey,  seizing  him  by  the  arm. 

*  iTts  name — why,  how  can  that  interest  you, 
O*0enkhue  f  Well,  if  you  wish  to  know,  it 
was  Furness/ 

*I  am  very  sorry  for  him,', replied  pur  hero. — 
*  I  knew  him  once  when  he  was  in  better  cir- 
cumstances, that  is  all;'  and  Joey,  no  longer 
dairing  to  trust  himself  vviUi  others,  quitted  the 
room  and  went  to  his  own  apartment.  As  soon 
as  he  was  there  he  kdeli  down  and  prayed,  not 
for  the  death  of  Furness,  but  for  the  removal  of 
the  load  which  had  so  oppressed  his  mind.  In 
an  hour  his  relief  was  so  great  that  he  felt  him- 
seff  suffioiently  composed  to  go  down  stairs ;  be* 
went  into  the  drawing-room  to  find  Emma,  but 
she  was  not  there.  He  longed  to  have  some  ex- 
planation with  her,  but  it  Was  not  until  the  next 
day  that  be  had  an  opportunity. 

*  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  tor  von,*  mid  our 
hero,  '  or  how  to  ecplaio  tnj  ooaduot  of  jtatet' 
day.' 

'  It  certainly  appeared  very  Strang,  especial- 
ly to  Captain  6—-,  who  told  me  that  he  thought 
you  were  rn^id.' 

*  I  care  little  what  he  thinks,  but  1  care  mnah 
what  you  think,  Emma;  and  I  must  now  tell 
you  what,  perhaps,  this  man's  death  may  permit 
me  to  to.  That  he  ha»  been  most  strangely  con- 
nected with  my  life  is  most  true ;  he  it  was  who 
knew  me,  and  who  would,  if  fit  could,  have  put 
me  in  a  situation  in  which  I  must  either  have 
suffered  myself  to  be  thought  guilty  of'  a  crime 
which  I  am  incapable  of,  or — let  it  suffice  to  say 
— have  done,  to  exculpate  myself,  what  1  trust  I 
never  would  have  r*one,  or  ever  will  do.  I  can 
say  no  more  than  that  without  betraying  a  seeret 
which  I  am  bound  to  keep^  and  the  not  keeping  of 
which  would  prove  my  destruction.  When  yon 
first  saw  me  on  tlie  wayside,  Emma,  it  waa  this 
man  whp  forced  me  from  a  hapjpy  home  to  wan- 
der about  the  world  ;  it  was  the  re-appearance 
of  this  man,  and  his  recognition  of  me,  that  in- 
duced me  to  quit  Gravesend  suddenly.  I  again 
met  him.  and  avoided  him,  when  he  was  desert- 
ing; and  1  trusted-  that,  «§  he  had  deserted,  I 
could  be  certain  of  living  safely  in  this  town 
without  meeting  with  him  It  was  his  re-ap- 
pearance here,  as  a  deserter  taken  up,  which  put 
me  in  that  state  of  agony  which  you  have  seen 
me  in  for  these  last  three  w^eks ;  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  that,  afier  his  pnnishment,  he  would 
be  a^in  free,  and  likely  to  meet  with  me  when 
walking  about  here,  which  resolved  me  to  quit 
Portsmouth|  as  I  said  to  you  yesterday  morning. 
Can  you.  therefore,  be  surprised  at  my  emotion 
when  I  heard  that  he  was  removed,  and  that 
there  was  now  no  necessity  for  my. quitting  my 
kind  patrons  and  you  f 

*  Certainly,  afler  this  explanation,  I  oannot  be 
surprised  at  your  emotion ;  but  what  does  snr- 

Srise   me,  Mr.  O' Donahue,  is  that  yon  should 
ave  a  seoi^t  of  such  importance  thai  it  oannot 
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^  f«y(&aled,  ji^d  wbi^li  hai  made  jou  tremble 
at  the  recognition  of  one  man,  when  at  the  saipe 
time  you  declare  yonr  innocence.  Did  innocence 
and  myatery  ever  walk  hand  in  hand  V 

*>  Tour  addreraingme  as  Mr.  O'ponahoe,  Miss 
Phillips,  has  poinUd  out  to  me  the  impropriety 
J  have  been  guilty  of  in  making  use  of  your 
christian  name.  1  thousht  that  that  confidence 
which  you  placed  in  me  when  as  a  mere  boy  I 
told  you  exactly  what  I  now  repeat,  that  the 
pecret  was  not  my  own,  would  not  hare  been  so 
.  fr^uclly  withdrawn.  I  have  never  varied  in  my 
taW,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never 
felt  degraded  when  I  have  admitted  that  I  have 
ft  mystery  connected  with  me ;  nay,  if  it  should 
please  Hearen  that  I  have  the  option  eiven  me 
to  sa0er  in  my  own  person,  or  reveal  w  secret 
in  question,  I  tri^t  that  I  f^all  submit  to  n^  fiite 
with  constaificy,  and  be  supported  in  my  misfor- 
tune by  the  conviction  of  my  innocence.  I  feel 
that  I  was  not  wrong  in  the  eommunication  that 
I  made  to  you  yesterday  morning,  that  I  most 
leave  this  place.  Icapie  here  because  you  were 
livin|r  here — ^you  to  whom  I  felt  so  devoted  ^r 
your  kindness  i^d  sympathy  when  I  was  poor 
A^d  friendless  >  now  that  I  am  otherwise,  yon 
ftre  pleivMfd  to  withdraw  not  only  your  good- will 
but  your  confidence  in  me  ;  and  as  the  spell  is 
bidken  which  hu  drawn  me  to  this  spot,  L  re- 
peat, that  as  soon  as  I  can,  with  iustice  to  my 
palrons,  I  shall  withdraw  myself  from  your 
presence.' 

Our  hero's  voice  faltered  before  he  had  finish- 
ed speaking',  and  then  turning  away  slowly, 
witlM>nt  looking  up,  he  quitted  the  room. 

<;hapter  VL 

Uf    WBICH    OUR   HSBO     TRIES   GHAffOB    OF    AIR. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there  has  been  a 
liUle  altercation  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter. 
Emma  FhiUipe  was  guiliy  ef  letting  drop  a  ne- 
eeived  truism,  or  rather  a  metaphor,  which  of- 
fended our  hero.  vDid  innooenceand  mystery 
ever  walk  hand  in  hand  .'*  '  If  Emma  had  put 
thai  queetien  to  us,  we,  from  oar  knowledge  of 
the  world,  should  havefeplied,  *  Tea,  very  o&en, 
1117  dear  Miss  Phillips.'  But  Emma  was  wrong, 
not  only  in  her  metaphor,  but  in  the  time  of  her 
making  it.  Why  did  she  do  aof  Ah  !  that  is 
a  puMiing  question  to  answer;  we  oan  only  say, 
at  our  imminent  risk,  when  this  narrative  shall 
be  perused  by  the  other  sex,  that  we  have  made 
the  discovery  that  women  are  not  perfect ;  that 
the  very  best  vf  the  sei:  is  foil  ofeontradiction, 
and  that  Bmma  was  a  woman.  That  women 
very  •ften  are  more  endowed  than  the  general- 
\ty  of  men  we  are  readv  te  admit  ^  s[nd  their 
cause  has  been  taken  up  by  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs 
Jamieson,  and  many  others,  who  can  write  much 
better  than  we  can.  When  we  say  their  cause, 
we  mean  the  right  of  equality  they  woilld  eUim 
with  our  nwn  sex,  and  net  subjection  to  it. — 
Reading  my  Lady  Morgan  the  i^er  day,  which 
^ext  to  conversing  with  her  is  one  of  the  great- 
est treats  we  know  of,  we  began  to  speculate 
upon  what  were  the  eaases  which  had  subjected 
woman  to  man ;  in  other  words^  how  was  it  that 


man  iia4  g»t  the  npper  hand  and  kept  it.  That 
Women*8  minds  were  not  inferior  to  men's  we 
were  forced  to  admit;  that  their  aptitude  for 
cultivation  is  often  greater  was  nottebe  denied. 
As  to  the  assertion  that  man  makes  laws,  or  that 
his  frame  is  of  more  robust  material,  it  is  no  ar- 
gument, as  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  other  sex 
would  soon  do  away  with  such  advantage  ;  and 
men,  brought  up  as  nursery-maids,  would  soon 
succumb  to  women  who  were  accustomed  to 
athletic  sports  fVom  their  youth  upwards.  Afler 
a  great  deil  of  agitation  we  came  to  the.  con- 
clusion, that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between 
the  action  in  the  minds  of  men  and  women ;  the 
actions  of  the  latter  being  more  complex  than 
that  of  our  own  sex.  A  man's  mind  is  his  des- 
pot;  it  works  but  by  one  single  action ;  it  has 
one  rising  principle— <me  propelling  power  to 
which  all  IS  subservient.  This  power  or  passion 
(disguised  and  doimantas  it  may  be  in  feeble 
minds)  is  the  onlv  one  which  propels  him  on  ; 
thispnmicm  mobH$y%*  it  may  be  termed,  is  am- 
bition, or,  in  other  words,  self-love ;  every  thing 
is  sacrificed  to  it. 

Now,,aa  in  pro|K>rtion  as  a  machine  is  simple 
so  is  it  strong  in  its  action;  so  in  proportion  that 
a  machine  is  complex,  so  does  it  oecome  weak  ; 
and  if  we  analyse  a  woman's  mind,  we  shall 
find  that  her  inferiority  arises  from  the  simple 
fact,  that  are  so  many  wheels  within  wheels 
working  in  it,  so  mrny  compensating  balances 
(if  we  may  use  the  term,  and  we  use  it  to  her 
honor)  that,  although  usually  more  right-minded 
than  man,  her  strength  of  aciion  is  lost,  and  has 
become  feeble  by  the  time  that  her  decision^  has 
been  made.  What  will  a  man  allow  to  stan'd  in 
the  way  of  his  ambition — love?  no — friendship? 
no^-he  will  saerifioe  th^  best  qualities,  and, 
which  is  more  difficult,  make  the  worst  that  are 
in  his  disposition  subservient  to  it.  He  moves 
onlyfrom  one  great  prinoiple,one  propelling  pow- 
er— and  the  action  being  single,  ii  is  strong  in 
prqportion.  But  will  a  woman's  mind  decide 
m  this  wa^  ?  Will  she  i^acrifice  to  ambition, 
love,  or  friendship,  or  natural  ties  ?  No-;  in  her 
mind  the  claims  of  each  are,  generally  speaking- 
fairly  balanced — and  the  quotient,  afVer  the  cal- 
culation has  been  worked  out,  although  correot, 
ia  small.  Our  argument,  afler  all,  only  goes  to 
prove  that  women,  abstractedly  taken,  have 
more  principle,  more  conscience,  and  better 
regulated  minds  than  men — which  is  true  if— if 
they  could  always  go  correct  as  timekeepers; 
but  the  more  complex  the  machine,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  it  in  order,  the  more  likely 
it  is  to  be  out  of  repair,  and  its  movements  to 
be  disarranged  by  a  trifling  shock,  which  would 
have  no  effiict  upon  one  of  such  simple  and 
powerful  construction  as  that  in  our  own  sex. 
^0t  only  dp  they  often  go  wrong,  but  some- 
times the  serious  shocks  which  U|ey  are  liable 
to  in  this  world  will  put  them  in  a  state  which 
is  past  all  repair. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  by  this  time  the  read- 
er will  say,  *  Never  mind  women's  minds,  but 
mind  your  own  business.'  We  left  Emma  in 
the  dfawtng-room,  rather  astonished  that  our 
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bero*8  lonff  ■peeeh,  and  still  more  by  hii,  for  the 
first  time  during  their  acquaintance,  Teaturing 
to  breathe  a  contrary  opinion  to  her  own  sweet 
■elf. 

Emma  Phillips,  although  she  poated  a  little, 
and  the  color  had  mounted  to  her  temples,  nev- 
ertheless looked  very  lovely  as  she  pensively 
reclined  on  the  sofa.  Rebuked  by  him  who 
had  always  been  so  attentive,  so  submissive — 
her  creature  as  it  were — she  was  ftiortified,  as 
every  pretty  woman  is,  at  loss  of  power — any 
symptoms  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  liege 
vassal;  and  then  she  taxed  herself,  had  she 
done  WTonff?  She  had  said  'Innocence  and 
mystery  did  not  walk  hand  in  hand.'  Was  not 
that  true  ?  She  felt  that  it  was  true,  and  her 
own  opinion  was  eorroborated  by  others,  for  she 
had  read  it  in  some  book,  either  in  Burke,  or 
Rochefocault,  or  some  great  author.  Miss  Phil- 
lips bit  the  tip  of  her  nsil  and  thought  again. 
Tes,  she  saw  how  it  was ;  our  here  hod  risen  in 
the  world,  was  independent,  and  well  received 
in  society  ;  he  was  no  longer  the  little  Joey  ot 
Gravesend  ;  he  was  now  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence, and  he  was  a  very  nngrateful  fellow ; 
but  the  world  was  full  of  ingratitude ;  still  she 
did  think  better  of  our  hero;  she  certainly  did. 
Well ;  at  all  events  she  could  prove  to  him  that 
—what  she  did  net  exactly  know.  Thus  ended 
cogitation  the  second,  after  which  came  another 
series. 

What  had  our  hero  said — what  had  he  ae- 
cnsed  her  of.'  that  she  no  longer  bestowed  on 
him  her  confidence  placed  in  him  for  many  years. 
This  was  true ;  but  were  not  the  relative  pesi- 
tiona,  was  not  the  case  different  ?  Should  he 
now  retain  any  secret  from  her — there  should  be 
no  secrets  between  them .'  There  again  there 
was  a  full  stop  before  the  sentence  was  com- 
plete. Afiera  little  more  reflection  her  own 
generous  mind  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  had 
been  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  our  hero  had  cause 
to  be  offended  with  her ;  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  make  reparation  the  fii'st  time  that  they 
should  he  alone. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution  she  dismissed 
the  previous  question,  and  began  to  think  about 
the  secret  itself,  and  what  it  possibly  could  be, 
and  how  she  wished  to  know  what  it  was,  all  ot 
which  was  very  natural.  In  the  meantime  our 
hero  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Portsmouth, 
for  a  time  at  all  events.  This  quarrel  with  Em- 
ma, if  such  it  uiightbe  considered,  had  made 
him  very  miserable,  and  the  anxiety  he  had 
suffered  had  seriously  affected  his  health. 

We  believe  that  there  never  was  anybody  in 
this  world  who  had  grown  toman*s  or  woman's 
estate,  and  had  mixed  with  the  world,  who  could 
at  any  time  afterwards  say  that  they  were  per- 
fectly happy;  or  who,  having  said  so,  did  not 
find  that  the  reverse  was  the  case  a  moment  or 
two  after  the  words  were  out  of  their  mouth. — 
*  There  is  always  something,'  as  a  good  lady 
said  to  us :  and  so  there  always  is,  and  always 
will  be.  The  removal  of  Furness  was  naturally 
a  great  relief  to  the  mind  of  our  hero;  he  then 
felt  as  if  all  his  difficulties  were  surmounted, 
and  that  he  bad  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  cen- 


sequences  which  might  ensue  f^om  his  father*s 
crime.  He  would  now,  he  thought,  be  able  to 
walk  boldly  through  the  world  without  recogni- 
tion, and  he  had  built  castles  enough  to  form  a 
metropolis  when  his  rupture  w'th  Emma  broke 
the  magic  mirror  through  which  he  had  scanned 
futurity.  When  most  buoyant  with  hope,  he 
found  the  truth  oPthe  lady's  saying— *  There  is 
alwavs  something.' 

Aner  remaining  in  his  room  for  an  hour  Joey 
went  down  to  the  counting-house,  where  he 
found  Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  Sleek  both  at  work, 
for  their  labors  had  increased  since  Joey  had  so 
much  neglected  business.  ' 

*  Well,  roy  good  triend,  how  do  yon  find  your- 
self ?'  said  Mr.  Small. 

*  Very  far  from  wall.  Sir.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
attend  to  businessf  replied  Joey,  *and  1  am 
quite  ashamed  of  myself.  I  wa^  thinkingtfaat, 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  allow  me  a  coaple 
of  months*  leave  of  abst  nee,  change  of  air  weald 
be  very  serviceable  to  me.  I  have  something  to 
do  at  Dudstone,  which  I  have  pat  off  ever  since 
I  came  to  Portsmouth.' 

*  I  think  change  of  air  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  you,  my  dear  fellow^*  replied  Mr.  Small; 
*but  what  business  you  can  have  at  Dudstone 
I  cannot  imagine.' 

*  Simply  this — I  locked  up  my  apartments, 
leaving  my  furniture,  books,  and  linen,  when  I 
went  away  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  have 
never  found  time  to  look  afler  them.' 

»  Well,  they  must  want  dusting  by  this  time, 
0*Donahue,  so  look  afler  them  if  you  please  ; 
but  I  think  looking  afler  your  health  is  of  mofe 
consequence,  so  you  have  my  full  consent  to 
take  a  holiday,  and  remain  &way  three  months, 
if  necessary,  tillyou  are  perfectly  re-estab- 
lished.' 

*  And  you  have  mine,'  added  Mr.  Sleek,'  and 
I  will  do  your  work  while  yon  are  away.' 

Our  hero  thanked  hrs  senior  partaers  ^  their 
ance  with  his  wishes,  and  stated  his 


kind  compliance 

intention  of  sUrting  the  next  nu»riuiig  by  the 
early  coach,  and  then  lefl  the  oonnting-honae  to 
make  preparations  for  his  journey. 

Joey  joined  the  party,  which  was  namerons, 
at  dinner.  It  was  not  until  they  were  in  the 
drawing-room  afler  dinner  that  If  r.  Small  bad 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips what  were  onr  hero's  intentions.  Mrs. 
Phillips  considered  ft  a  very  advisable  measure, 
as  our  hero  had  evidently  snfi^jMred  very  nuieh 
lately;  probably  over  evert'ion  4lifht  have  been 
the  canse,  and  relaxation  would  efEm  the 
cure. 

Emma^  who  was  sitting  by  her  mother,  t^nied 
pale ;  she  had  not  imagined  that  our  hero  wonld 
have  followed  up  his  expressed  intentions  of  the 
morning,  and  she  asked  Mr.  Small  if  he  koew 
when  O'Donahue  would  leave  PorUmeoth  — 
The  reply  was,  thai^he  hwA  taken  hie  place  on 
the  early  coach  of  the  next  morning;  and  Em- 
ma, fell  baek  on  the  sofa,  and  did  not  say  any 
thing  more. 

When  the  company  had  all  left,  Mrs.  PhaUps 
rose,  and  lighted  a  chamber  candlestick  to  go  to 
bed,  and  £mm*  followed  the  motions  of  her  mo- 
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ther.    Mn  PhilUpfthook  ban^i  withoOf  hero,  ^pperUmed  to  hiniMlf,  he  •r^ered  iupp^f,  «ttd 

wbhmir  him  a  ffreat  deal  of  pleaaare,  and  that  looking  out  of  the  window  of  tbo  first  door,  dia- 

he  would  retain  aaite  restored  in  health.     Em-  covered,  at  no  great  diaUnce   down   the  one 

ma,  who  found  that  all  chance  of  an  interview  atreet  which    oompoaed  the    village,  the  small 

with  our  hero  was  rone,  mustered  np  oomrage  alehAuse  where  he  had  met  Mary.    Our  hero  no 

«nouirh  to  extend  her  hand,  and  say— « I  hope  longer  felt  the  pride  of  poverty;  he  had  resented 

▼our  absence  will  be  productive  of  health  and  the  treatment  be  had  received  at  the  hall  when 

happiness  to  you,  Mr.  O'Donahue,'  and  then  frieadlesa,  but,  now  that  he  was  otherwise,  he 

followed  her  mother.  had  overcome  the  feeling,  and  bad  resolved  to 

Our  hero,  who  was  in  no  husaor  for  conversa-  go  up  to  the  hall  on  the  fellowing  day,  and  ask 

tion,  then  bade  farewell  to  Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  for  Mary.     He  was  now  well  dressed,  And  with 

Sleek,  and,  before  Emma  had  risen  from  not  a  all  the  appearance  and  manners  ol  a  genUemanj 

retreshing  nights  rest,  he  was  two  stages  and,  moreover,  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
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liis  way  firom  Portsmouth. 


CHAPTER  VCl 

In    WltlCB    OUR    HERO    HAS  HIS  HKIP  TURfTlD 
THl    WR05G    WAY. 

Although  it  may  be   very   proper,  when  an 

offdoce    has  been  offered  us,  to  ahow  that  we    

feel  the  ibjury,  it  often  happens  that  we  act  too  parlor,  and  to  send  for  Mary,  who  in  a  few  min 

much  spon  impulse  and  carry  measures  to  ex-  ates  came  down  to  him,  and  embraced  him  Un* 


reappct  from  servants,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  be» 
ing  treated  otherwise,  The  next  morning, 
therefore,  he  walked  up  to  the  hall,  and,  knock- 
ing  at  the  door,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened,  he  told 
the  welUpowdered  domeatios  that  be  wished  to 
apeak  a  few  words  to  Miae  Atherton,  if  she  still 
lived  with  Mrs.  Austin.  His  appearance  was 
eoBsidered  by  these  gentlemen  in  waiting  at 
suflloient  to  ukluce  them  to  show  him  into  k 


tremities;  and  this  our  hero  felt  as  the  coach 
wheeled  him  along,  every  aeoond  increasing  his 
diaUnce  from  Emma  Phillips;  tweuty  times  he 
waa  Inelinecl  to  lake  a  poat.chaiae  and  return, 
hut  the  inconsif^tency  would  have  been  ao  glar- 


derly*  •!  abould  hardly  b»ve  known  you,  my 
dear  bey,'  said  she,  as  the  tears  glistened  In  her 
eyes  ;•  you  have  grown  quite  a  man.  ^  I  can- 
not imagine,  as  you  now  stand  before  itae,  that 
you  could  have  been  the  liuU  Joey  that  Wft« 


ing,  thalah<tme  prevented  hiin;  so  he  went  on  dying  a.i  Mr9.  Chopper's,' 

until  he  reached  the  metropolir,  and  en  arriving  c\Ve   are  indebted  to    that  good   woman  for 

there,  hiving  nothing  be  iter  to  do,  he  went  to  prosperity,'  replied  Joey.  *  Do  you  know,  Mary, 

bed      Tiie  next  day  ho  bsoked  himself  for  the  that  your  money  has  multiplied  so  fast  that  I  at- 

following  day 'a  coach  to ,.asd   having  so  moat  wish  th«iyatt  would  take  it  away,  lest  by 

done,  he  thought  he  would  reconnoitre  the  domi*  tome  aeoidect  it  should  be  lost '  1  have  brought 

cile  of  Major  and  Mrs.  M'dhane,  and,  now  that  you  an  account*' 

ITarneas  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  make  his  tf^t  me  have  an  account  of  yourself,  ray  dear 

existence  known  to  them.    He  went  to  Holborn  brother,'  replied    Mary;  *I    have   no  want  of 


accordingly,  and  found  the  ^np  in  the  aame 
place,  with  the  usual  enticing  odor  s«nt  forth 
from  thegraing  which  gtve  light  and  air  to 
the  kitobeni  but  he  perceived  th  it  there  was  no 
\ongcr  the  name  of  Afl'Shane  on  the  private  door, 
and  entering  the  coffee-room,  and  looking  tt^- 
wards  the  t>pot  where  Mrs.  M 'Shane  usually 
stood  carving  the  joint,  he  discovered  the  faqe 


money;  I  am  here  well  and  happy »^ 

•So  you  must  have  been,  for  you  look  as  young, 
and  handsome  ss  when  I  last  saw  you,  Mary. 
How  is  your  mistrcM  ^* 

•She  is  well, end  would,  I  think,  be  happy,  if 
iLwere  not  for  the  morbid  stale  of  Mr.  Austin, 
who  seclude^  himself  entirely,  and  will  not  even, 
go  outside  of  the  park  gates.'   He  has  beconte.. 


of  a  person  unknown  to  him  aimilarly  employed;    more  overbearing  and  haughty  than  ever,  aM 

several  of  the  servants  have  quitted  within  ^le. 
last  few  menthF.' % 

•HAve  no  wish  to  meet  him,  dear  Mary,  after- 
what  paased  wh«n  1  was  here  before;  I  w.i^  i^ot 
pot  up  with  insolence  from  any  man,  ^i(eii  in^ 
bis  own  house,'  replied  our  hero. 

•Do  not  speak  so  loud,  his  stud^  ia  next  to  us,^ 
and  that  door  leads  to  it,'   replied  Mary;   'he. 


in  fact  it  could  not  he  Mrs.  M'Shane,  as  it  was 
a  man.  Our  hero  went  up  to  him,  and  inquired 
if  the  MSbane«  still  carried  on  the  business, 
and  was  told  that  they  had  sold  it  sense  time 
back.  His  next  irquiry,  as  to  what  had  become 
of  them,  produced  an  *1  don't  know,'  with 
some  ay  mptoms  of  irafatienee  at  being  interrupt- 
ed. Under  sactl  circumstances,  our  hero  had 
nothing  more  to  do  but  either  to  ait  down  and 
eati)eef  or  to  quit  the  premises.  He  preferred 
the  latter,  and  W4a  />oce  more  at  the  hotel, 
where  he  directed  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
thinking  of  his  old  friends,  as  fate  had  debarred 
him  frOiA  seetag  them.    . 

The>next  morning  Joey  set  oflTby  the  coach, 
and  arrived  at -^^^ #  little  before  dusk.  He 
remained  at  the  principal  inn  of  the  village,  cal- 
led the  Au-tin  Arms,  in  honor  of  the  property 
in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and,  having  looked  at 
the  various  hieroglyphics  that  the  sign-board 
contained,  without  the  alightast  idea  that  they 
3 


weuld  not  say  anything  to  you,  but  he  woal^ 
find  fault  with  I  e.' 

•Then  you  had  better  come  to  see  me  at  ilfi 
Austin  Arms,  where  I  am  stoppinj^.' 

*I  will  come  this  evening,'  replied  Mary. 

At  this  moment  the  door  which  led  to  the 
study  was  opened,  and  a  voice  was  heard — 

•Mary,  I  wiah  you  wonld  take  your  awset- 
heart^  to  a  more  convenient  distance.' 

Joey  heard  the  harsh,  hollow  voice,  but  re- 
cognised it  not;  he  would  not  turn  round  to  look 
at  Mr.  Austin,  but  remained  with  his  back  to 
him,  and  the  door  exceed  again  with  a  baug* 
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'Weilf*  oSMrred  Joeji  Mhtt  ra  t  prettj  fMr 
ipeeimen  of  what  be  is,  alall  CTenU*  Why  did 
70U  nol  any  1  wm  your  brother  ?» 

<Becauie  it  was  better  to  satj  nothin|f,  re- 
plied Maryi  'he  wtll  not  eome  in  afain.' 

•Well,  1  shall  leave  yon  now/  said  Joey, 
•and  wait  till  the  evening;  yeo  will  be  eertaia  to 
eome?' 

•O  yes,  I  certainly  shall/  replied  Mary. — 
'*Hosh  I  I  hear  my  mistress  with  Mr.  Aastln. 
1  wish  yon  cosld  s«e  her,  you  would  like  her 
rery  much.* 

The  outer  door  of  the  study  waa  closed  to, 
tnd  then  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  conversine  was  opened,  but  it  was  shot 
again  immediately. 

•Who  was  that?*  said  onr  hero,  who  bad  not 
turned  round  to  ascertain. 

*Mrs.  Austin;  she  just  looked  in,  and  seeing  I 
was  engaged,  she  only  nodded  to  me  to  say  that 
she  wanted  rae,  1  presume,  snd  then  went 
away  again,'  replied  Mary.  'Ton  had  better 
go  now,  and  I  will  be  sure  to  come  in  the  even- 
ing ' 

Our  hero  qnitied  the  hall;  he  had  evidently 
been  in  the  presence  of  his  lather  and  mother 
without  knowing  it,  and  all  because  he  happen- 
ed  on  both  occasions  to  have  his  face  turned  In 
a  wrong  direct  en,  and  he  left  the'  hoase  as  un- 
conscious as  he  went  in.  As  soon  as  our  hero 
had  left  the  hall,  Mary  repaired  to  her  mistress. 

*Do  you  want  me,  Madam  ?'  aaid  Mary,  as 
ahe  went  to  her  mistress. 

•No,  Mary,  not  particularly,  bnt  Mr.  Anstin 
aent  far  me;  he  was  annoyed  at  your  having  a 
strange  person  in  the  house,  and  desired  me  to 
Mpnd  hiitt  away.' 

/•it  was  my  brother,*  Madam  replied  Mafy. 

A  Tour  brother  I  t  am  sorr/,  Mary,  bnt  you 
know  how  nervous  Mr.  Austin  is,  and  there  is 
no  reasoning  against  nerves.  I  should  li4ve 
liked  to  have  seen  your  brother  very  mnch}  if  1 
recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  he  was  doing  ver/. 
well  at  Portsmouth,  is  he  not  ?* 

•  Tes,  Madam.;  he  is  now  a  partner  hi  one  of 
the  first  houses  there.' 

'  Why,  Mary,  he  will  soon  have  you  to  keep 
his  own  bouse,  1  presume,  and  I  shall  lose  yon ; 
indeed,  you  are  more  fit  for  such  a  fituation 
than  your  present  one,  so  I  must  not  i^ret  it 
if  you  do.* 

•  He  has  no  idea  of  taking  a  house.  Madam, 
replied  Mary,  «nor  have  1  any  ot  quitting  you  ; 
yoor  place  is  quite  good  enough  for  me.  1 
promised  to  go  down  and  meet  him  this  evening, 
with  your  permission,  at  the  Austin  Arms.' 

•Certainly,'  replied  Mrs.  Austin,  and  then 
thtf  conversation  dropped. 

Our  hero  remained  at  the  ion  two  days,  a  por- 
tion of  wMch  Mary  passed  wHh  him,  and  then 
he  set  off  for  Dudstone ;  he  did  not  make  Mary 
a  confidantof  his  attachment  to  Emma  Phillips, 
allhohgh  he  imparted  to  her  the  death  of  Fur- 
ness,and  the  relief  it  had  afo.ded  him,  promis- 
ing to  return  to  see  her  before  he  went  baek  to 
Portsmouth.  «•..*,  j 

Jaey  once  more  set  off  on  his  travels,  and 
wHhoit  incident  arrived  at  the  good  old  town  of 


Dudstone,  where  he  fmi  np  at  the  Ooesmereial 
Hotel ;  his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  tte  e«m- 
dition  of  his  lodgings;  for  the  firsi  two  years  he 
had  fOJit  the  rent  ol  the  room  to  the  old  wo»an 
to  whom  thebo«e»beiottced,bat  latterly  neap- 
plication  had  been  made  fbi  it,  althouf^h  fals  ad- 
drees  bad  been  given ;  and  ocetipied  by  other 
business  more  important,  our  hero  had  qnita  far- 
gotten  the  affair,  or  if  he  did  oocasionaJly  recall 
H  to  hie  memory,  it  was  soon  dismissed  again. 
His  key  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  he  now 
proceeded  to  the  rioose  and  knoeked  at  the  door, 
enrmiaing  that  the  old  woman  was  peasibly  dead, 
and  his  property  f/robably  disposed  of;  the  first 
part  of  the  surmise  was  disproved  by  the  old 
woman  coming  to  the  door ;  she  did  not  recog- 
nise our  hero,  and  ft  was  not  until  he  produced 
the  key  of  his  mom  that  she  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  lawful  owner  of  its  contents.  She 
told  him  she  could  not  write  herae If,  and  that 
the  parry  who  had  written  to  Portsmouth  for 
her  was  desd,  and  that  she  lelt  snre  he  would 
come  back  at  some  time  snd  settle  with  her ; 
and,  moreover,  she  was  afraid  that  the  furniture 
would  be  much  injured  by  having  been  shm  up 
so  long,  which  was  not  only  very  likely  but 
proved  to  be  the  case  when  the  door  was  open- 
ed; she  also  said  that  she  could  have  made 
money  f<*r  him,  had  he  allowed  her  to  let  the 
lodginga  furnished,  as  she  had  had  several  ap- 
plications. Our  hero  walked  into  his  apart- 
ment, which  certainly  had  a  very  mothy  and 
mouldy  appearance.  Aa  soon  as  a  fire  had  been 
lighted,  be  collected  all  that  he  wanted  to  retain 
for  himself,  the  books,  plate,  and  some  other  ar- 
ticles which  he  valued  for  SpiketnaM'a  aake,  and 
for  old  reminiscence,  and  putting  them  up  in  a 
chest,  requested  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  inn ; 
and  then,  upon  reflection,  he  thought  he  oonld 
do  no  better  with  the  remainder  than  to  make 
them  a  present  to  the  old  woman,  which  he  did, 
alter  psying  her  her  arrears  of  rent,  and  by  ao 
doing  made  one  person  for  the  time  superlative- 
ly happy,  which  is  something  worth  doing  in 
this  cbeckertd  world  of  ours,  ioey,  Sts  soon  as 
he  had  returned  to  the  inn,  sat  down  to  write  to 
SpiKemMn,  and  alM>  to  Mr.  Small,  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  havtog  ported  his  letters,  as  he  did 
not  quit  Dndatone  until  the  next  morning,  he 
resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  former  acquaints 
ances.  Miss  Amelia  and  Miaa  Ophelia.  Hw 
knock  at  thn  door  was  answered  by  Mies  Ame- 
lia aa  usual,  but  with  only  one  arm  unoccupied^ 
a  baby  being  in  tile  olMlr,  and  the  sqoalKi|jg  ifl 
the  little  parlor  gave  further  evidence  d  matri- 
mony. Our  hero  was  obliged  to  introduce  him- 
self, as  he  was  stared  at  aa  an  otter  sirenger, 
and  was  immediately  welcomed,  and  r  quested 
to  walk  into  ti  e  parlor.  In  a  few  minuUs  the 
whole  of  the  family  history  waa  commonicaied. 
The  old  lady  had  been  dead  three  years,  and  at 
her  death  the  young  ladies  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  one  thoueand  pdunds  each,  the 
thousand  pounds  proved  to  them  that  hoatwinda 
were  to  be  had  even  at  Dndstone  and  its  vicin- 
ity. Miss  Amelia  had  been  married  mote  than 
two  yeais,  to  a  master- beilder, -who  had  plenty 
of  ooeupataon,*  not  ao  mneh  in  bnildinf  new 
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Imum  tt  Dadttooe  as  i«  repftinng  th«  oldouMM, 
mnd  tbey  were  doia{(  weU,aad  had  two  ohildren. 
Her  eiater  had  narried  a  young  taroier,  imd  slie 
Doald  aee  her  meiie/  ererj  dajr  i«  the  aha^e  of 
balloekt  and  abeep  upon  the  farm ;  the?  alao 
were  doing  well.  Joey  remained  %a  hour; 
Mri.  Potta  waj  very  anzioaa  that  he  ahould  re- 
main longer,  a«d  give  her  hia  opinion  of  her 
hnaband  (  but  thia  Joey  deohned,  and,  deairing 
to  be  kindly  remembdred  to  her  aiater,  took  hia 
leave,  and  the  next  morning  waa  on  hia  way  te 
London. 

PAJRT  19. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

▼Sar   PI.BA8ANT    CORRKSPeNSKHCn. 

Aa  aoon  na  Joey  nrriTod  at  the  metropeliaY  bn 
went  to  the  eenetpondent  of  the  honee  at 
Portamonth  to  in^nire  for  letters.  He  found 
one  of  the  greateaC  intereiit  from  Mr.  Small, 
who,  aAer  aeme  preliminaries  relative  to  the 
hntinese,  and  certain  cemaiiaaiona  for  him  to 
irao^ant  in  town,  proceeded  as  fellowa «— > 

*  Your  health  h«a  been  a  aontoe  ot  great  anx- 
iety (o  ms  all,  not  only  in  the  eonnttng-hon^  but 
in  the  drawing-room;  the  cnuee  of  yoor  illoeas 
waa  aferibed  to  OTer-ezeKion  in  your  dntiea, 
«id  it  mnat  be  admitted,  that  until  you  weie  ill, 
there  waa  no  relaxation  on  your  part ;  but  we 
have  seaaen  to  suppose  that  there  have  been 
other  canaea  whieh  may  have  ocoaaienad  yoar 
rapid  change  firom  activity  and  eheerfnhieaa  to 
such  a  totid  proatraiion  ot  body  and  mmd.  Yoa 
may  feel  grieved  when  i  tell  yon  that  Emma 
ha4  been  very  on  well  since  you  left,  and  the 
oanae  ef  her  iltneas  ia  b«yendiba  akill  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  onr  medical  man.  She  ban,  however* 
confided  to  much  to  her  mother  aa  to  let  ua 
know  thaa  jtm  are  a  party  who  h4a  been  the 
diet  occnaion  of  it.  She  has  aoknowledKed 
that  ahe  baa  not  behaved  well  to  you,  aW  haa 
not  dona  you  juatioe  ;  and  1  really  believe  that 
it  ia  thia  very  oircnmotance  which  ia  Ibe  ohitf 
gaonnd  el  her  altered  atate  of  health.  1  cer- 
tiiinly  have  been  loo  much  in  the  eonnting^ 
hooae-  to  know  what  haa  been  going  on  in  the 
parlor,  hot  1  think  tkat  yon  ought  to  know  oa 
better  than  to  anppose  that  we  ahenld  not  in  ev- 
ery point  be  moat  anxiona  f^r  your  happineaa, 
and  yoar  being  conauntly  with  ua.  That  Em- 
ma blamee  beraelf,  ia  ceatain  ;  that  aho  it  very 
amiable,  ia  equally  ao;  your  return  would  give 
ua  the  greaiaat  aatiafkotion.  I  hardly  need  aay 
1  love  ray  iiiece,  and  am  anxioua  for  her  happi- 
neaa; 1  love  yoUy  my  dear  friend,  and  am  equal- 
ly anxioua  for  youra ;  and  I  do  truat,  that  any 
trifling  dtaagr«*einent  between  you  (for  aurely 
you  mii«t  be  on  intimate  terma  to  quarrel,  and 
for  her  to  teel  the  quarrel  ao  aeverely)  will  be 
ap«?edily  overcome.  From  what  her  mother 
Rtiys,  1  think  tbjt  her  afTeotiona  are  aerioualy 
engaged  (I  treat  you  with  the  coufideiice  1  am 
aure  yoe  deaerve,)  and  I  am  aare  th«t  there  ia 
no  one  uptHi  whom  I  would  ao  willioely  be- 
»tnw  my  niece  ;  or,  as  I  find  by  qneatiooing,  no 
one  to  whom  Mra.  Phillipa  would  ao  willingly 
intru>t  her  daughter.  If,  then,  I  am  ri^ ht  in 
my  anpposition,  yon  will  be  received  with  open 


arms  by  all,  not  even  exoepting  Emma— sbe  has 
no  coquetry  in  her  compoaitioa.  Like  all  the 
reat  of  ua  ahe  haa  her  ftulta;  but  if  she  haa  her 
fanlta,  ahe  ia  not  too  proud  to  acknowledge  them, 
And  that  you  will  allow  when  you  read  the  en- 
eloaed  which  ahe  haa  requeated  me  to  aend  to 
you,  and  at  the  aame  lime  deaired  me  to  read  it 
firat.  1  truat  thia  oommonication  will  acceler- 
ate your  recovery,  and  that  we  ahall  aoon  aee 
yon  Again.  At  all  events,  anawer  my  letter, 
and  if -I  am  in  error,  lee  me  know,  that  1  may 
undeceive  others.' 

The  eneloaan  from  Emma  waa  then  opened 
by  our  hero;  it  waa  in  few  words : — 

«My  dear  friend,— On  reflection,  1  eona'ider 
that  I  have  treated  you  nnjnaUy;  (  intended  to 
tall  you  so,  if  1  had  had  an  opportunity  before 
yoo  quitted  uaao  haatily.  My  lault  haa  preyed 
upo»  mv  mind  ever  since,  and  I  cannot  loae  this 
first  opportmiity  of  requesting  vour  forgiveness^ 
and  hoping  that  we  ahall  be  on  the  aamn  ^ 
flriondly  terma  that  we  had  always  been  previous 
to  my  unfortunate  ebullition  of  temper.  Youra 
truly,  EnnA.' 

•That  thia  letlsr  waa  a  source  of  unqualified 
delight  to  our  hero,  may  bo  easily  imagined.— 
He  waa  at  once  told  by  the  uncle>  and  certainly 
Emma  did  not  leave  him  to  auppom  to  the  con> 
tvary,  that  he  might aapire  to  and  obtain  her  hand. 
Our  hero  could  not  reply  to  it  by  return  of  posu 
If  diatfeaa  had  occaaioned  hia  illneaa,  joy  new 
preatrated  him  Hill  mere,  and  he  waa  compnlled 
t<»  return  to  hia  bed;  but  he  was  happy,  almost 
too  happy,  and  kus  slept  at  laat,  and  dreamt  aueh' 
vi4ion«  aa  only  can  be  conjured  up  by  thoae- 
who  hive  in  anticipation  every  wish  of  their 
hnart  gratified.  The  next  day  he  replied  to  Mr. 
Smelb,  aoknowledging,  with  frankueas,  hia 
fe<*linga  towarda  his  niece,  which  a  aenseof  his 
own  humble  origin  and  un worthiness  had  pre- 
vented htm  from  venturing  lo  diaolose,  and  re* 
questing  him  to  use  his  influence  in  hie  favor,  aa 
ho  dared  not  speak  liimself,  until  he  had  receiv 
ed  such  assufance  of  hia  unmerited  good  fortuna 
aa  might  encourage  him  ao  to  do.  To  Emma 
hia  r^y  was  in  few  words;  he  thanked  her  for 
her  oontinned  good  opinion  of  him,  the  idea  of 
having  loat  which  had  made  him  v«»ry  miserable, 
assuring  her  that  he  waa  ashamed  oi  the  petu- 
lance which  he  had  ahown,  and  it  waa  for  him 
to  have  asked  pardon,  and  not  one  who  had  be- 
haved ao  kindly,  and  proteeted  him  for  ao 
long  a  period ;  that  he  felt  mvich  better  al- 
ready, aad  hoped  to  be  able  to  shorten  the  time 
of  abaeoco  which  had  been  demanded  by  him 
and  kindly  granted  by  hia  patrons.  Haviag 
eonsluded  and  despatched  these  epiatlea,  our 
hero  detci  mined  that  he  would-Uke  a  stroll  about 
the  metropolis. 

CHAPTEa  IX. 

▲  VERT  L050  CHAPTKR,  WITH  A  VERT  LONO  8TO- 
RT,  WHICH  COULD  MOT  WELL  BE  CUT  IN  HALF. 

A  man  may  walk  a  long  while  in  the  city  of 
ifondon  without  having  any  definite  obje3t  and 
yet  be  amuaed,  for  there  are  few  occapations 
more  pleaaant,  more  inatruotive,  or  more  con* 
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t^mplttire,  than  looking  into  tbe  tbop-win- 
dowt ;  jTOH  pay  a  thilling  to  aec  an  exhibition, 
whereas  in  this  instance  you  have  the  advantage 
of  seeing  many  without  paying  a  iarthing,  pro- 
vided that  you  look  after  your  pocket  handker- 
chief. Thus  waa  our  hero  amused  :  at  one  abop 
he  discovered  that  very  gay  shawls  were  to  be 
purchased  for  one  pound,  Bandanas  at  3s.  9d. 
and  soiled  Irish  linen  remarkably  cheap ;  at  an- 
other he  saw  a  row  of  watches,  from  humble 
silver  at  iC2 10s  ,  to  gold  and  enamelled  at  twelve 
or  fourteen  guineas,  all  warranted  to  go  well ; 
at  another  he  discovered  that  furs  were  at  half 
price,  because  nobody  wore  them  in  the  sum- 
mer. He  proceeded  farther,  and  came  to  where 
there  was  a  quantity  of  oil-paintings  expos- 
ed for  sale,  pomting  out  to  the  passer-by  that 
Sictures  of  that  deseription,  were  those  which 
e  ought  not  to  buy.  A  print  shop  gave  him 
the  idea  of  the  merits  of  composition  and  desiffii 
shown  by  the  various  masters ;  and  as  he  could 
not  transport  himself  to  the  Vatican,  it  was 
quite  as  well  to  see  what  the  Vatican  contained; 
his  thoughts  were  on  Rome  and  her  former  glo- 
ries.  A  tobacconist's  transported  him  to  the 
State  of  Virginia,  where  many  had  been  trans- 
ported in  former  days.  .  A  gro«er*s  wafled  him 
still  farther  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  negroes, 
«nd  from  these,  as  if  b^  magic,  to  the  Spice 
Islands  and  their  aromatic  groves.  But  -an  old 
curiosity -shop,  with  bronxes,  China,  marquetre, 
point-lace,  and  armory  embraced  at  once  a  few 
centuries ;  and  be  thought  of  the  feudal  times, 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  belle  of  former  days, 
the  amber-headed  eane  and  snuff-box  of  the 
beaux  who  sosght  her  smiles— all  gone,  all  dust ; 
the  workmanship  of  Abe  times,  even  portions  of 
^eir  dresses,  still  existing— -everything  less  per- 
uMile  than  man. 

Our  hero  proceeied  en,  his  thoughts  wander- 
ing as  he  wandered  himeeU^  when  his  attention 
was  attra^Aed  hy  one  of  these  placards,  the  breed 
«Qf  wthieh  •appears  to  have  been  very  much  im- 
proved of  late,  as  they  get  Carver  and  larger 
«very  day  ;  what  they  will  end  m  there  is  no 
saying,  unless  it  be  in  placards  without  end. — 
This  placard  intimated  that  there  was  a  mas- 
querade at  Vauxhall,  on  that  evening,  besides 
fireworks,  and  anything  but  good  works.  Our 
hero  had.  heard  of  Vauxhall,  and  his  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  pass 
nway  the  evening  in,  at  that  time,  a  rather  fash 
ionable  resort. 

It  was  half  past  six,  and  time  to  ffo,  so  he  di- 
rected his  steps  over  Westminster-oridge,  and, 
having  only  lost  three  minutes  in  peepibg  thro' 
the  balustrades  at  the  barges  and  wherries  pro- 
ceeding up  and  dovtn  the  river,  after  asking  his 
way  three  times,  he  found  himself  at  the  en- 
trance, and,  payiuff  his  aamission,  walked  in. — 
There  was  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  company,  but 
not  many  masks }  there  was  a  man  clad  in  brass 
armor,  who  stood  quite  motionless,  for  the  ar- 
mor  was  so  heavy  that  he  could  hardly  bear  tbe 
weight  of  it.  He  must  have  ruffered  very  great 
inconvenience  on  such  a  warm  night,  but  peeple 
stared  at  him  as  they  pasted  by,  and  he  was 
more  than  repaid  by  the  attentit^n  which  he  at- 


tracted, so  he  stood  and  suffered  on.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  clowns  in  their  motley 
dresses,'seven  or  eight  pantaloons,  three  devils, 
and  perhaps  forty  of  fifty  dominoes.  Joey  soon 
found  himself  close  to  the  orchestra,  which  was 
a  biase  of  light,  and  he  listened  very  attentive- 
ly to  a  lady  in  ostrich  f«*athers,  who  was  pouring 
out  a  bravura,  which  ivas  quite  unintelligible  te 
the  audience,  while' the  gentlemen  behind  ber, 
'in  their  cocked  hats,  accompanied  her  voice. — 
He  was  lesning  against  one  of  the  trees,  and 
receiving,  without  knowing  it,  the  drippings  of 
a  leaky  lamp  .upon  his  coat,  when  two  men  came 
up  and  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  tbe  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  one  said  to  the  other — *  I  tell  yen, 
Joseph,  she  is  here,  and  with  the  Christian..- 
Manasseh  traced  her  by  the  drirer  of  the  coach.  * 
She  never  will  return  to  her  fiither's  house  if  we 
dc  not  discover  her  this  night.' 

«What!  will  she  become  a  Muskumed  f^-uk 
apostate !'  exclaimed  the  other ',  *  I  woold  see 
her  in  her  grave  first !  Holy  Father ! — the  danffh- 
ter  of  a  rabbi  to  bring  snch  disgrace  upon  her 
family !  Truly  our  sins,  and  the  sins  of  eur 
fbiefathers  have  brought  this  evil  upon  our 
house.  If  I  meet  him  here,  I  will  stab  him  to 
the  heart!' 

« Lewtaan  Hmtkem  !  for  the  sake  of  thy  hdy 
name,  my  son,  think  what  yen  say ;  you  must 
not  be  so  rash.  Alas !  alas  !  but  we  are  mixed 
with  the  heathens.  She  must  be  concealed  in 
one  of  the  Moabitish  garments,'  continued  the 
elder  of  the  twe  personages,  whom  onr  hero 
of  course  had  ascertained  to  be  of  the  House  of 
IsraeK  '  Manasseh  tells  me  that  he  has  discov- 
ered,from  another  quarter,  that  the  Christian  had 
procured  a  domino,  black,  with  the  sleeres  slash- 
ed with  white.  That  will  be  a  distinguishing 
mark;  and  if  we  see  that  dress  wc  must  then 
follow,  and  if  a  female  is  then  with  it,  it  must 
be  thy  sister  Miriam.' 

•  I  will  search  now  and  meet  you  here  in  half 
an  hour,'  replied  the  younger  of  the  two. 

'  Joseph,  my  son,  we  do  not  part ;  I  canvot 
trust  you  in  your  anger,  and  you  haye  weapons 
with  you,  1  know;  we  nmst  go  together.  Rooch 
Hakodesh!  May  the  Holy  *^pirit  guide  us,  and 
the  daughter  of  our  house  be  restored,  for  she 
is  now  my  heart's  bitterness  and  my  soul's  sor- 
row!' 

•  Let  me  but  discover  the  gaw — ^the  infidel  !* 
replied  the  son,  following  the  father ;  and  oar 
hero  obsenred  him  put  his  hand  into  his  breast 
and  half  unsbeath  a  poinard. 

Joey  easily  comprehended  how  the  matter 
stood  ;  a  Jewish  maiden  had  met  by  assignation 
or  had  been  run  away  with  by  some  young  man, 
and  tbe  father  and  son  were  in  pursuit  to  recor- 
er  the  daughter- 

•  That  is  all  very  well,'  (bought  our  hero ; 
*  but  although  they  may  Tcry  properly  wish  \m 
preyent  the  msrriage,  I  do  not  much  like  the  cold 
steel  which  the  young  Israelite  hid  in  his  hand. 
If  1  do  meet  with  the  party  at  all  erenU  I  will 
give  him  warning  ;'  and  Joey  having  made  this 
resolution,  turned  away  from  the  orwieatra  and 
went  down  to  the  covered  way,  which  led  to 
what  arc  usually  termed  the  dark  walks;  he  had 
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jast  am¥«d  at  the  oommeBoement  of  them, 
•«heD  be  perceived  comiog  towards  him  two 
demin«e»,  the  shorter  hanging  on  the  arm  of  the 
taller  so  as  to  ai^sure  him  that  they  were  male 
and  female.  When  thej  came  to  within  ten 
yards  of  the  lighted  walk,  they  turned  abruptly, 
and  then  Joey  perceived  that  the  taller  had 
white  slashed  sleeves  to  his  domino. 

*The»e  they  are,'  thought  our  hero;  *  well, 
it's  not  safe,  for  a  murder  might  be  committed 
without  much  e Lance  of  the  party  being  found 
out.  I  will  give  them  a  hint  at  all  events ;' 
and  Joey  followed  the  couple  sn  as  to  overtake 
them  by  degrees.  As  he  walked  softly,  and 
they  were  in  earnest  conversation,  his  approach 
was  not  heeded  until  within  a  few  Itet  of  them, 
when  the  taller  domino  turned  impatiently  round, 
as  if  to  inquire  what  the  intruder  meant. 

*  Tou  are  watched,  and  in  danger.  Sir,  if  you 
are  the  party  [  think  yon  are,'  said  Joey,  going 
up  tn  him,  and  speaking  m  a  low  voice. 

*•  Who  are  you'  replied  the  domino^ '  that  gives 
this  notice  ?' 

*  A  perfect  stranger  to  you,  even  if  your  mask 
was  removed.  Sir,  but  1  happened  to  overhear 
a  conversation  relative  to  a  person  in  a  domino 
such  as  you  wear.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and,  it 
so,  there  is  no  harm  done ;'  and  our  hero  turn-  ^ 
ed  away. 

*  Stop  him,  dear  Henry,*  said  a  soil  female 
Toice.  *I  fear  that  there  is  danger;  he  can 
have  told  you  but  from  kindness. 

The  person  in  the  domino  immediately  follow- 
ed Joey,  and  accosted  him,  apologising  for  his 
apparent  rudeness  at  receiving  his  oommuniea- 
fcion,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  was  given,  and  re<|ue8ted,  as  a  favor, 
thnt  our  hero  would  inform  him  why  he  had 
thought  it  necessary. 

'  I  will  tell  you,  certainly ;  not  that  I  inter- 
fere with  other  people's  ceneems;  bi^t  when  1 
saw  that  one  of  them  had  a  poinard '-* 

*  A  poniard  !'  exclaimed  the  female,  who  had 
now  joined  them. 

'Tea,'  replied  Joey;  « and  appeared  determin- 
ed to  use  it.  In  one  word.  Madam,  w  your  name 
Miriam  ?  If  so,  what  I  heard  concerns  you ;  if 
not,  it  does  not,  and  I  need  say  no  more. 

*  Sir,  it  does  concern  her/  replied  the  demino^ 
^  and  I  will  thank  you  to  proceed.' 

Our  hero  then  stated  briefly  what  he  had  over- 
heard,and  that  the  parties  were  in  pursuit  of  them 

'  We  are  lost  I'  exclaimed  the  young  woman. 
^  We  shall  never  escape  from  the  gardens !  What 
oaost  we  do  ?  My  brother  in  his  wrath  is  as  a 
Lion's  whelp.' 

*I  care  little  for  myself,'  replied  the  domino. 
'  I  eonld  defend  myself;  but,  if  we  meet,  I  shall 
lose  you  Your  father  would  tear  you  away 
nrhile  I  was  engaged  with  your  brother.' 

*  At  all  events.  Sir,  I  should  recommend  you 
dot  remaining  in  these  dark  walks,'  replied  our 
tiero,  <  now  that  you  are  aware  of  what  may  take 
place.' 

*  AimI  yet,  if  we  go  into  the  lighted  part  of  the 
gardens,  they  will  soon  discover  us,  now  that 
'Mey  have,  as  it  appears,  gained  a  knowledge  of 
my  dieas.* 


« Then  put  it  off,'  said  Joey. 

» But  they  know  my  person  even  better,'  re- 
joined the  domino.  *  Your  conduct.  Sir,  has 
been  so  kind,  that  perhaps  you  would  be  inclin- 
ed tu  assist  us  ?' 

Our  hero  was  in  love  himself,  and,  of  course, 
felt  sympathy  for  otheis  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  so  he  replied  that,  if  he  could  be  of  ser- 
vice, they  might  command  him. 

*•  'Tlien,  Miriam,  dear,  what  I  propose  is  this : 
will  you  put  yourself  under  the  protection  of 
this  stranger  ?  1  think  you  risk  nothing,  for  he 
has  proved  that  he  is  kind.  You  may  then, 
without  fear  of  detection,  psss  through  the  gar- 
dens, and  be  conducted  by  him  to  a  place  of 
safety  1  will  remain  here  for  half  an  hour; 
should  your  father  and  brother  meet  me,  al* 
though  they  may  recognise  my  dress,  yet,  not 
having  you  with  me,  there  will,  be  no  grounds 
for  any  attack  being  made,  and  I  will,  after  a 
time,  return  home. 

'And  what  is  to  become  of  me!'  exclaimed 
the  terrified  girl. 

"  You  must  send  this  gentleman  to  my  address 
to-morrow  morning,  and  he  will  acquaint  me 
where  you  are.  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble.  Sir,  buw  at  «be  same  time  I  nhow  mv 
confidence;  I  trust  it  will  not  interfere  with 
your  other  engagements.' 

*  Your  confidence  is,  I  trust,  not  misplaced. 
Sir,'  replied  oar  hero  ;  *  and  1  am  just  now  an 
idle  man.  I  promise  you,  if  this  young  lady  will 
venture  to  trust  herself  with  a  perfect  stranger, 
that  I  will  do  your  request.  I  nave  no  mask  on. 
Madam  ;  do  you  think  you  can  trust  me  ?' 

*  I  think  I  can,  Sir ;  but,  indeed,  I  must,  or 
there  will  be  shedding  of  blood;  but,  Henry, 
they  are  coming,  I  know  them ;  see,  right  up 
the  walk!' 

Joey  turned  round,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
the  tw^persons  whose  conversation  he  hadover" 
heard.  *  It  is  them.  Sir,'  said  he  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  domino;  leave  us  and  walk  back 
farther  into  the  dark  part.  I  must  take  her 
away  en  my  arm  and  pass  them  boldly.  Come, 
Sir,  quick !' 

Our  hero  immediately  took  tile  young  Jewess 
on  his  arm  and  walked  towards  the  faUier  and 
brother.  He  felt  her  trembling  like  an  aspen  as 
they  came  close  to  them,  and  was  fearfhl  that 
her  legs  would  feil  her  As  they  passed,  the 
face  of  our  hero  was  severely  scrutiniied  by  the 
dark  eyes  of  the  Israelites,  Joey  returned  their 
stare,  snd  proceeded  on  his  way ;  and  after  they 
had  separated  some  paces  from  the  father  an^ 
brother,  he  whispered  to  the  maiden, '  You  are 
safe  now.'  Joey  conducted  his  charge  through 
the  gardens,  and  when  he  arrivedat  the  entrance 
he  called  a  coach  and  put  the  lady  in. 

'  Where  shall  he  drive  to?'  inquired  our  hero. 

'  I  don't  knew,  say  anywhere,  so  that  we  are 
away  from  thb !' 

Joey  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  the  hotel 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  for  he  knew 
not  where  else  to  go. 

On  his  arrival  he  left  the*  young  lady  in  the 
eoach,  while  he  went  in  to  prepare  the  landlady 
for  her  appearance.    He  elated  that  he  had  res- 
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caed  her  from  a  Tefy  perilottf  iiiiutiMi,  and  that 
he  woqM  feel  much  oolwed  te  hi*  hoateis  tf  she 
would  take  charge  of  the  yoniif  peraon  QBtil 
•he  could  be  restored  to  her  firiends  on  the  en* 
■aing  morning.  People  like  to  be  consulted, 
and  to  appear  of  importance.  The  fat  old  lady, 
who  had  bridled  up  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
introduction  of  a  lady  in  a  domino,  as  eoon  aa 
she  heard  that  the  party  was  to  be  placed  nnder 
her  protection,  relaxed  her  compressed  features, 
and  graciously  consented. 

Our  hero  hating  consigned  over  his  charge, 
whose  face  he  had  not  yet  seen,  immediately  re- 
tired to  his  own  apartment.  The  next  moruing, 
abon'  nine  o'clock,  he  sent  to  inquire  afler  the 
health  of  his  protege,  and  was  answered  by  a 
request  that  he  would  pay  her  a  visit.  When 
he  entered  the  room  he  found  her  alone.  She 
was  dreosed  somewhat  in  the  Oriental  style,  and 
he  was  not  a  little  sorprised  at  Jier  extreme  beau- 
ty. Her  stature  was  rather  above  the  middle 
sise ;  ahe  was  exquisitely  formed  ;  and  her  an- 
cles, bands,  and  feet,  were  models  of  perfi^otien. 
She  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  is  quite  suffi- 
oientforhrr  portrait.  She  rose  as  he  entered, 
and  colored  deeply  as  she  saluted  him.  Our 
hero,  who  perceived  her  confnsion,  hastened  to 
assare  her  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  any  order 
she  might  be  pleased  to  give  him,  and  trusted 
that  sIm  had  'not  been  too  much  annoyed  with 
her  very  unpleasant  position. 

*  I  am  more  obliged  to  you.  Sir,  than  I  can  well 
express,'  replied  she,'  *by  your  kind  considera- 
tion in  putting  me  into  the  charge  of  the  landla- 
dy of  the  bouse ;  that  one  act  aasnred  me  that  I 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  and  a  nna  of 
honor.  All  I  have  to  request  of  you  now  is,  that 
^on  will  call  at  No.  — ,  in  Berkeley  square,  and 

inf>rm  Mr.  S of  what  you  have  kindly  done 

for  me.  You  will  probably  hear  from  him  the 
caose  of  the  strange  poaition  in  which  you  found 
Qs  and  relieved  us  firom.* 

As  our  hero  had  nothing  to  reply,  he  wrote 
down  tbe  address  and  took  his  leave,  immedi- 
ately proceeding  to  the  house  of  Mr.  8 ;  hut 

as  he  waa  walking  up  Berkeley  street,  he  was 
enoountered  by  two  men  whom  he  mmediately 
recognised  as  the  father  and  brother  of  the  yonng 
Israelite ;  the  brother  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon 
•nr  hero,  and  appeared  to  recognise  him ;  at  all 
events,  as  our  hero  pass^  them,  they  turned 
round  and  followed  him,  and  he  heard  the  broth- 
er say, '  He  was  with  her,*  or  sfmething  to  that 
Purport.  Our  hero  did  not,  however,  consider 
that  it  was  advisabfe  to  wait  antil  thev  were 
away  before  he  knocked  at  the  door,  as  he  felt 
convinced  that  they  were  on  the  wateh,  and 
that  any  delay  would  not  obtain  the  end.  He 
knocked,  and  was  immediately  admitted.    Ha 

found  Mr.  S pacing  the  room  np  and  down 

in  great  anxiety,  the  breakfast  remaining  on  the 
table  untouched.  He  warmly  greeted  the  arri- 
val of  our  hero  Joey,  as  soon  as  he  had  infbrm- 
ed  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  in  whose  hands 
iie  had  placed  the  young  lady,  stated  the  eircum- 
stance  of  the  father  and  brother  being  outside  on 
tha  wateh,  and  that  he  thought  that  they  had 
reoofnised  htm 


•That is  Bolhiflg  mow  than  what  I  expe^ad,' 
replied  Mr.  8—-;  *h«t  I  trust  easily  to  evade 
them  f  they  are  not  aware  that  the  hack  of  this 
house  communicates  with  the  stablea  belonging 
^ to  it  in  the  maws,  and  we  can  go  o^t  by  thai 
W4y  without  their  peroeit ing  us.  I've  so  many 
thanks  to  offer  yoa.  Sir,  for  your  kind  interfer- 
ence in  our  behalf,  that  I  hardly  knotr  how  to 
express  them;  to  one  thing  you  a-e  moat  cer- 
tainly entitled,  and  I  should  prove  bnt  IHtle 
my  sincerity  if  I  did  not  immediately  give  it 
you  ;  that  is^my  oonfidenae,  and  a  knawledge 
of  the  parties  whom  you  have  assisted,  and  the 
ciroumstaacea  attending  this  strange  affair.  The 
young  lady.  Sir,  is,  as  you  know,  a  Jeareas  by 
binh,  and  the  daughter  of  the  rabbi,  a  man  of 
great  wealth  and  nigh  ancestry,  for  certainly 
Jews  can  chum  that  higher  than  any  other  na- 
tion upon  earth;  and  f  am  myaelf  a  nmn  of  for- 
tune, as  it  is  usoally  termed,  at  all  evanta,  with 
sufficient  to  hidulge  any  woman  i  shi  old  take  m 
my  wifh  with  every  kixnry  thatean  be  reasona- 
bly demanded.  I  mention  this  to  corroborate 
ray  aaaertion,  that  it  was  not  bat  fhtber'a  wealth 
which  has  been  my  inducement.  1  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  fkther  and  daugfatbr  whei.  I 
was  travelling  on  the  continent;  he  waa  on  his 
way  to  £ngts^,  when  his  carnage  broke  down 
in  a  difficult  pass  on  the  mountains,  and  they 
would  have  been  left  an  the  road  for  the  ntght 
if  I  had  not  fortunately  come  np  in  time,  and, 
being  alone,  was  able  to  convoy  them  to  tiie 
next  town. 

'I  have  always  had  a  great  ivapeet  for  the 
Jewish  nation.  1  consider  that  every  true 
Christian  should  have;  but  I  will  not  eater 
upon  that  point  now.  It  was  probably  my  show* 
ing  such  a  feeling,  and  my  being  we'll  veraed  a 
their  history,  which  was  the  oecasion  af  an  in- 
tercourse of  two  days  ripening  into  a  regard  for 
one  another;  and  we  parted  with  sincere  wishes 
that  we  might  meet  again  in  this  conntiy.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  which  waa  about  three  jwars 
ago,  his  daughter  Mirriam,  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  child,  and  certainly  not  at  that  p<m- 
od,  or  indeed,  for  some  time  after  onr  meeung 
again  in  England,  did  it  ever  come  into  ny 
ideas  that  I  should  ever  foel  anything  for  her 
hut  good  will;  but  eircumstaiicea,  and  her  fath- 
er's confidence  in  me,  threw  us  much  togetlier 
She  has  no  mother.  Afler  a  time,  1  found  my- 
self gro  wing  attached  to  her,  and  I  taxed  my- 
self, and  relected  on  the  consequences.  I  waa 
aware  how  very  severe  the  Jewish  laws  arere 
upon  the  subject  of  any  of  their  family  unitiaf^ 
themselves  to  a  Christian.  That  it  waa  not  only 
considered  that  the  party  itaelf  waa  dishanorad 
before  the  nation,  but  that  the  whole  fkmily  be- 
came vile,  and  were  denied  the  usual  bur^ 
rites.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that  if  a  Jew  ea»* 
braces  ChHstianity,the  same  diagraee  is  lieaped 
upon  the  relatione.  With  thia  knowledge,  i 
determined  to  conquer  my  feelings  for  Miriam, 
and  of  course  I  no  longer  went  to  her  father'a 
house;  it  would  have  been  ciual  to  p«t  my 
friend  (for  s*ich  he  tertaioly  waa)  in  such  a  po- 
sition; the  more  ao,  aa,  being  a  rabbi,  he  aronM 
have  to  denounce  himself  and  hia  own  ahddrsB. 
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*Mj  tbceaee  wm,  liowever,  tke  caiiM  of  ^emt 
annoyance  to  the  fatker.  He  aoiiffhl  me,,  and  I 
was  to  preaeed  by  him  to  setnrn,  that  I  had  no 
choice,  anleaa  I  eonfeaaed  my  reasons,  whioh  I 
did  not  like  to  do.  I  therefore  visited  the  boose 
as  before,  althongh  not  so  fireqiwntlj,  and  con- 
tinuall  J  found  mjaelf  in  company  with  Miriam, 
and,  her  fother  being  constantly  summoned 
away  to  the  duties  ot  his  office,  but  toe  efien 
alone.  1  theroibre  resolved  that  I  would  once 
more  set  off  on  my  travels,  as  the  cmly  means 
by  which  I  could  act  honorably,  and  get 
rid  of  the  fbeUng  which  was  obtaining  such  a 
mastery  over  me.  I  went  to  the  bouse  to  state 
my  intention,  and  at  the  same  time  brd  them 
farewell;  when,  ascending  the  stairs,  1  slipped 
and  sprained  my  ancle  so  severely,  that  J  could 
not  put  my  foot  to  the  ground.  This  decided 
our  fate,  and  I  was  not  only  domiciled  Ibr  a 
week  in  the  house,  but,  as  I  hty  on  the  sofa,  was 
continually  attended  by  Minam.  Her  father 
would  not  hear  of  my  removal,  but  declared  that 
my  accident  was  a  judgment  against  me  for  my 
rash  intention. 

*Tkat  Miriam  showed  her  regard  for  me  in 
every  way  that  a  modest  maiden,  could  do  is 
certain.     I  did,  however,  make  one  laat  strug- 

fle;  1  did  not  dt  ny  my  feelings  towards  her,  but 
pointed  out  to  her  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue,  which  it  was  my  duty  as  a  friend, 
and  her  duty  as  a  daughter,  to  prevent.  She 
heard  me  in  silence  and  in  tears,  and  then  quit- 
ted the  room. 

*The  next  day  she  appeared  to  have  recovered 
her  composure,  and  enteted  freely  into  general 
conversation,  and,  after  a  time,  referred  to  the 
rit^  of  their  Church.  By  degrees  she  brought 
up  the  subject  of  Christianity;  she  demanded 
the  reasons  ana  authority  for  our  belief;  in  short, 
she  brougbt  me  to  enter  warmly  into  tbe  sub- 
ject, and  to  prote,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  that 
the  true  Messiah  had  already  come.  This  con- 
versation she  took  a  pleasure  in  renewing,  dur- 
ing my  stay  in  the  bouse;  and  as  I  oonsi  ?ered 
that  the  subject  was  one  that  diverted  our  at- 
tention from  the  one  I  wished  to  avoid,  I  was 
not  torry  to  renew  it,  although  1  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  cimverting  her  to  oar  faith. 

*Sucb  was  the  stafe  of  affiurs  when  I  quitted 
the  house,  and  again  seriously  thought  of  re- 
moving myself  from  so  ranch  temptatien,  when 
her  brother  Joceph  artived  from  Madrid,  where 
be  had  been  staying  with  his  uncle  ibr  some 
years,  and  his  return  was  the  occasion  of  a  jnb- 
,  lee,  at  which  1  could  not  relsse  to  appear.  He 
kjs  a  fine  young  man,  very  intelligent  and  well 
informed,  but  of  a  very  irascible  disposition  ; 
and  his  long,  resideace  in  Bpain  has  probably 
given  him  those. ideas  of  retaliation  «^btch  are 
almost  unknown  in*  this  country.  He  conceiv- 
ed a  very  stroj^g  fir iendship  for  me,  and  1  eer- 
taiiily  was  equally  pleased  with  hiro,  for  he  is 
^11  of  talent,  althongh  he  (•  revengeful,  proud 
of  his  lineage,  and  holding  to  the  tenets  of  his 
faith  with  &  the  obstinaey  of  a  Pharisee.  In- 
dird  it  is  strange  that  he  could  ever  become  so 
partial  to  a  Christian,  respecting  as  he  does  tbe 
r^bbiinoal  doctrines  held  forth  to  the  Jewish 


people,  and  whieh  it  mtist  ba  admitted  have 
been  inculcated,  in  consequence  of  the  unweari- 
ed and  unjustifiable  persecution  of  the  tribes  for 
centuries,  bv  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tianS)  but  whose  practice  has  been  at  open  vari- 
ance with  the  precepts  of  the  founder  of  their 
faith.  However,  so  it  was.  Joseph  conceived 
a  grei^  regard  tor  me,  was  continually  at  my 
house,  and  compelled  me  but  too  oflen  to  visit  at 
bis  fother's.  At  last  i  made  up  my  mind  thai  I 
weuld  leave  tlie  country  for  a  time,  and  was  ac- 
tively preparing,  intending  to  go  without  saying 
a  word  to  them,  when  I  found  myself  one  morn- 
ing alone  with  Miriam.  She  walked  up  to  me 
as  I  was  sitting  on  the  oouch;  I  motioned  to  her 
to  sit  by  me,  1^  she  stood  before  me  with  a 
stately  air,  fixing  upon  me  her  dariL  gaselle-like 
eyes. 

« «Du  you,'  said  she,  in  a  slow  and  solemn 
tone  of  voice,  <do  you  remember  the  conversa- 
tion whiah  we  had  upon  our  respective  creeds  ? 
you  recollect  how  you  pointed  out  to  me  yotnr 
authorities  and  your  reasons  for  your  faith,  and 
your  sincere  belief  that  the  Messiah  bad  already 
vorae  ^* 

*  'I  do,  Miriam,'  replied  I;  ^but  not  with  any 
view  to  interfere  with  your  belief;  it  was  only  to 
uphold  in  argument  my  own.' 

*•  I  do  not  say  nay  to  that;  I  believe  you,*  said 
Miriam;  'nevertbelras,  I  have  that  in  my  vest 
which,  if  it  was  known  to  my  father  orjbrother, 
would  cause  them  to  dash  me  to  the  earth,  and 
to  curse  me  in  the  name  of  the  ^great  Jehovah  ; ' 
and  she  palled  out  of  her  vest  a  small  copy  of 
the  New  Testament.  ♦This  is  the  book  of  your 
creed;  I  have  searched  and  compared  it  with 
our  own;  I  have  found  the  authorities;  I  have 
read  the  words  of  the  Jews  who  have  narrated 
the  history,  and  the  deeds  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth, 
and — I  am  a  Christian.* 

*It  may  appear  strange,  but  I  assure  you.  Sir, 
you  can't  imagine  the  pain  I  felt  when  ^Miriam 
thus  acknowledged  herself  a  convert  to  our 
faith;  to  say  to  her  that  I  was  sorry  for  it  would 
have  argued  little  for  my  Christian  belief;  but 
when  I  reflected  upon  the  pain  and  diagrace  it 
would  bring  upon  her  family,  and  that  I  shouM' 
be  the  cause,  I  was  dreadfVilly  shocked  J  couM 
only  reply,  'Miriam,  I  wish  that  we  had  never 
met !' 

•  »1  know  what  your  feelings  are  but  too  well,' 
replied  she;  «but  we  have  met,  and  what  is  done 
eannot  be  undone.  1,  too,  when  I  think  of  my 
relations,  am  torn  with  anxiety  and  distress; 
bat  what  is  my  duty  ?  If  1  am,  and  I  declare, 
not  only  by  the  great  Jehovah,  but  by  the  cru- 
cified Messiah,  that  I  am  a  sincere  ^believer  in 
your  creed  must  I  shrink — must  I  conceal  tt  on 
account  of  my  father  and  my  mother  f  Does 
not  he  say,  leave  all  and  follow  me !  Must  I 
not  add  my  feeble  voice  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth,  if  I  am  to  consider  myself  a  C9iristian? 
Must  not  my  avowal  be  public .'  Yes,  it  must 
be,  and  it  shall  be !     Can  vou  blame  me  ?' 

<  *Oh,  no  !  I  dare  not  blame  you;'  j  plied  I, 
♦I  only  regret  that  religious  differences  should 
so  mar  the  little  happiness  permitted  to  us  in 
this  world,  and  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian 
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will  ftdmii  what  oor  fikrlor  has  diftiiiotly  de> 
el^red — that  thefe  is  no  difference  between  the. 
Jew  and  the  Greek  or  Oentile.  I  tee  maeh 
mi«erj  in  this,  and  I  cannot  help  refrttting 
deeply  that  I  shall  be  considered  as  the  cause  of 
it,  and  be  npbraided  with  ingratitude.' 

*  'Tou  did  joHT  duty,'  replied  Miriam.  *I 
have  been  converted  by  rournavinf  so  done. — 
Now  I  have  my  duty  to  do.  I  am  aware  of  the 
pain  it  will  occasion  my  &ther,  my  relations, 
and  the  whole  of  oor  tribe;  but  if  they  suffer, 
ehall  I  not  suffer  more  ?  Thrust  oat  from  my 
ikther's  door;  loaded  with  curses  and  execra- 
tions; not  one  Jew  permitted  to  ofier  me  an  asy- 
lum, not  even  to  give  me  a  morsel  of  bread,  or  a 
drop  of  water;  a  wanderer  and  an  outoast !  Such 
must  be  my  fate.' 

«*Not  so,  Miriam;  if  your  tribe  desert  you— -' 
« Stop  one  moment,'  interrupted  Miriam ;  *•  do 
yon  recollect  the  converfation  you  had  with  me 
before  we  entered  into  the  subject  of  onr  rela- 
tive creeds  ?  Do  you  remember  what  yon  then 
•aid ;  and  was  it  true,  or  was  it  merely  as  an 
excuse  ?' 

'« It  was  as  true,  Mirixm,  as  1  stand  here.  I 
have  loved  you  long  and  devotedly.  I  have 
tried  to  conquer  the  passion,  on  account  of  the 
misery  your  marriage  with  a  Christian  would 
have  ocoiisionpd  year  relations ;  but  if  you  per- 
sist in  avowing  your  new  faith,  the  misery  will 
be  equally  inonirod ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  doubly 
bound,  not  only  hy  my  love,  bat  becaase  1  have, 
by  converting  you,  put  you  in  such  a  dreadful 
position,  to  offer  you  not  only  an  asylum,  but, 
if  you  will  accept  tbem,  ray  heart  and  hand.' 

*  Miriam  folded  her  arms  across  her  breast 
and  knelt  down,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
6oor.  *■  \  can  onl v  answer  in  the  words  of  Ruth,* 
replied  she,  in  a  low  voice,  and  trambling  lips. 
•  I  hardly  need  observe,  that  aAer  tkis  interview 
the  affair  was  decided — the  great  difficulty  was 
to  get  her  out  of  the  house  ;  for  yon  must  have 
been  inside  of  one  of  the  houses,  of  a  Jew  of 
rank  to  be  aware  of  their  arrangements.  U  was  • 
impossible  that  Miriam  could  ht  absent  an  hour ' 
without  being  missed  ;  and  to  get  out  by  herself 
without  beinc  seen  was  equally  difficult.  Her 
cousin  is  married  to  a  Jew,  who  keeps  the  mas- 
querade paraphernalia  and  costumes  in  Tavis- 
tock-street,  and  she  sometimes  accompanies  her 
ikther  and  mother  there,  and,  as  usual,  goes  up 
te  her  cousin  in  the  women's  apartment,  while 
)iM'  male  relations  remain  below.  We  therefore 
hit  upon  this  plan  That  on  the  first  masquer- 
-ade-night  at  Vauxhall,  she  should  persuade  her 
Ikther  and  brother  to  go  with  her  to  her  cousin's; 
that  [  should  be  cIom  by  in'a  coach,  and,  ader 
•he  had  gone  in,  1  was  to  drive  up  as  the  other 
customers  do,  aad  obtain  two  dominoes,  and  then 
wait  Mobile  she  escaped  from  the  women's  apart- 
ment, and  come  down  suirs  to  the  street  door, 
where  I  was  to  put  her  in  the  coach,  a^,d  drive 
off  to  Vauxhall.  You  may  inquire  why  we  went 
to  Vauxhall.  Because,  as  but  row  minutes  would 
elapse  before  she  would  be  missed,  it  would  have 
been  almost  impoMible  to  have  removed  her 
without  being  discovered,  for  1  was  well  known 
to  the  people.     You  recollect  that  Manasseh, 


who  was  in  tha  shop,  informed  thewi  thai  my 
domino  was  slashed  with  white  in  the  sleevse ; 
he  knew  me  when  L  obtained  the  deminoes.-» 
Had  1  not  been  aware  of  the  violence  ot  the 
brother,  1  should  have  caced  little  had  he  fol- 
lowed  me  to  my  house,  or  any  other  place  he 
might  have  traced  me  to^  but  his  temper  is  sack 
that  his  sister  would  have  certainly  have  been 
saoriQoed  to  his  rage  and  fury,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine from  what  you  have  seen  and  heard ;  1  con- 
sidered, therefore,  that  if  we  onoe  became  mixed 
with  the  crowd  of  masks  and  dominoes  at  Vaax- 
hall,  that  I  ehould  elude  tbem  and  all  tiase  of 
OS  be  lost.  I  believe  that  1  have  now  made 
yea  aequainted  witli  every  eircumstanoe,  and 
trust  that  you  will  still  afford  me  your  valoable 
•esistanoe.' 

*•  Most  certainly,'  replied  oar  hero ;  *  I  am  in 
duty  bound.  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
have  reeogoised  me  as  the  party  oonduoting  hia 
eut  of  the  dark  walk.  I>id  yon  meet  them  af- 
terwards?' 

« No,*  rejoined  Mr.  ^^^^\  « I  allowed  them  to 
walk  about  without  coming  up  to  me,  for  some 
time,  lAid  then  when  they  were  down  at  the  ftr- 
thest  end,  I  made  all  haste  and  took  a  ooaek 
home,  before  they  could  possibly  coote  up  with 
me,  allowing  that  they  did  recognise  me,  which 
I  do  not  think  they  did  until  they  perceived  me 
hastening  away  at  a  distance.* 

*  What,  then,  are  yeor  present  intentions?' 
inquired  our  hero.  • 

*•  I  wish  yoa  to  return  with  me  to  your  hotel;' 

replied  Mr.  S ;  «I  will  then  take  a  chaise, 

and  lekve  for  Scotland  as  favt'as  four  horses  can 
carry  us,  and  unite  myself  to  Miriam ;  and,  as 
soon  as  I  can,  1  shall  leave  the  country,  iiliieh 
will  be  the  bes*  step  to  allow  their  rage  and  in- 
dignation to  cool.' 

*  I  think  your  plan  is  good,'  replied  Joey,  *and 
I  am  at  your  service.' 

in  a  f«  w  minuten  Mr.  S— «-  and  our  hero  went 
out  by  the  back  way  into  the  mews,  and  aeaooa 
as  they  came  to  a  stand  took  a  coach  and  drove 
to  the  hotel. 

They  had  not,  however,  been  in  the  company 
of  Miriam  more  than  five  minutes,  when  the 
waiter  entered  the  room  in  great  alarm,  staling 
that  two  gentlemen  werr  forcing  their  way  op 
stairs,  in  spite  of  the  landlord  and  others  who 
were  endeavoring  to  prevent  them.  The  fiict 
was,  that  oor  hero  and  Mr.  8  had  been  per- 

ceived by  Joseph  and  his  father,  as.  they  earns 
out  of  the  mews,  and  they  had  inimediately  fol- 
lowed Chem,  taking  a  coach  at  the  same  stand, 
and  desiring  the  coachmao  to  follow  the  oneonr 
hero  and  Mr.  S had  gone  into. . 

The  waiter  had  hardly  time  to  make  the  com- 
munication before  the  door  w%b  forced  open,  and 
the  man  was  so  terrified  that  he  retreated  behind 
our  hero  and  Mr.  8  ■  ',  into  wb>MO  arms  Miri- 
am had  thrown  herself  fbr  protection.  The  Ei- 
ther and  brother  did  not,  however,eRter  witlttpt 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and  wall- 
ers, who  followed,  remonstrating  with  them  and 
checking  them ;  but  Joseph  broke  firom  them  #Hb 
a  puinard  drawn  ;  it  was  wrenched  from  him  by 
our  heco^  who  dashed  forward.    The  enn^ed 
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tarteltta  than  Mii|:ht  «lp  a  httvj  bronse  oloek 
which  wai  on  ihe  sideboard,  and  crying  out, 
•  This  tor  the  6aw  and  the  Meshumed  !*  (the  in- 
fidel and  the  apostate)  he  hnrled  it  at  tbera  with 
all  his  strength ;  it  missed  the  parties  it  was  in* 
tended  for,  oat  striking  the  waiter  who  had  re- 
treated behind  them,  fVactared  his  sknll,  and  he 
fell  dead  upon  the  door. 

Upon  this  outrage  the  landlord  and  his  assist- 
ants rushed  upon  Joseph  and  his  father ;  the 
police'  were  sent  for,  and  aAer  a  desperate  re* 
■istance  the  Israelites  were  taken  <^^&7  to  the 
police-office,  leaving  Mr.  8  ■  and  Minam  at 
liberty.  Oar  hero,  was,  however,  requested  by 
the  police  io  attend  at  the  examination,  and,  of 
course,  could  not  refuse.  The  whole  party  had 
been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  waiting  until  another 
case  was  disposed  of,  before  the  Huagistrate  could 
attend  to  them,  when  the  surgeon  came  In  and 
acquainted  them  th^tthe  Unfortunate  waiter  had 
expired.  The  depositions  Were  taken  down, 
and  both  father  and  son  were  committed,  and 
Joey  and  some  others  bound  over  to  appear  as 
witnesses  In  about  two  hours,  our  hero  was 
enabled  to  return  to*  the  hotel,  where  he  found 

that  Mr.  S had  lefi  a  note  for  hira^  stating 

that  he  considered  it  advisable  to  start  immedi- 
ately,  lest  they  should  require  his  attendance  at 
the  police-court*  and  he  should  be  delayed, 
whion  wouid  give  tiipe  to  the  relations  of  Miri- 
am to  take  up  the  question )  he  had,  therefore^ 
set  off,  and  would  write  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could. 

The  affair  made  some  ndise,  and  appeared  ik 
all  the  newspapers,  and  our  hero  therefolre  s&t 
down  and  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the  whole 
transaction  fas  oomaunicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
8—^)  whion  he  despatched  to  Portamonth.— 
He  made  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  sessions 
wouid  come  on  in  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  grand 
Jury  would  sit  in  a  .few  days.  He  therefoie 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  woiild  not  think  of  re- 
turning to  Portamouth  until  the  trial  was  oret, 
and  in  nis  next  letter  he  made  known  his  inten- 
tions, and  then  set  off  for  Richmond,  where  he 
had  been  advised  to  remain  for  a  short  time,  as 
beinff  more  favorable  to  an  invalid  than  the  con- 
finea  atmosphere  of  London. 

Our  hero  found  amusement  in  rowing  about 
in  a  wherry,  up  and  down  the  river,  and  reply- 
ing to  the  letters  received  from  Mary,  and  hook 
Portamouth .  He  also  received  a  letter  fVom  Mr. 
8  ■■■  informing  him  of  his •  marriage^  and  re- 
questing that  as  soon  as  the  trial  was  over  he 
would  wfite  to  him..  Our  hero's  health  also  was 
nearly  re-established,  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  attendance  was  required  at  the  court  to 
ffive  his  evidence  iiLthe  case  of  manslaughter 
found  by  the  grand  jury  against  Joseph  the 
brother  of  Mifiam. 

He  arrived  in  town  an«i  attended  the  court  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  trial  was  to  take 
plac*.  A  short  time  afler  the  cause  came  on  he 
was  placed  in  the  witness  box.  At  the  time 
that  he  gave  his  depositions  before  the  magis- 
trate he  had  not  thought  about  his  name  having 
been  changed,  but  now  that  he  was  sworn,  and 
had  declared  that  he  would  tell  the  truth,  and 


nothing  but  the  truth,  when  the  couUiel  asked 
him  if  his  name  was  net  Joseph  O* Donahue,  our 
hero  replied  that  it  was  Joseph  Rushbrook. 

*  Your  def^ition  says  Joseph  O'Donahue.— * 
How  is  this  ?  Have  yon  an  alias,  like  many  oth* 
era,  sir,'  inquired  the  Counsel. 

*  My  real  name  is  Rushbrook,  but  I  have  been 
lUdled  O'Donahue  for  some  time,*  replied  out 
herOk 

This  reply  was  the  occasion  of  the  opposite 
counsel  making  some  very  severe  remarks,  but 
the  evidence  of  our  hero  was  taken,  rnJ  was  in- 
deed Considered  very  favorable  to  the  prisoner, 
as  Joey  said  that  he  was  convinced  the  blow  was 
never  intended  for  the  unfortunate  waiter,  but 
for  Mr.  S- 

After  about  an  hour's  examination,  our  hero 
was  dismissed,  and,  as  directed,  in  aase  that  he 
might  be  recalled,  returned  to  the  room  where 
the  witnesses  were  assembled. 


VOL.  Ill— CHAPTER  X. 

IK     WHICH     THE     TIDE    OF     FORTCIVX     TCRW* 
AOAINST   OUR    HEROi 

As  soon  as  Joey  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
witness-box,  he  returned  to  the  room  in  which 
the  other  witnesses  were  assembled,  with  mel-* 
ancholy  forebodings  that  his  real  name  having 
been  given  in  open  court  would  lead  to  some 
disaster.  He  had  not  been  there  lon^  before  a 
peace-officer  came  in,  and  said  to  him — '  Step 
this  way,  if  you  please,  Sir ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you.' 

Joey  went  with  him  outaide  the  door^  when 
the  peaoc-offioer,  looking  at  him  full  in  the  face, 
jaid,  *  Your  name  is  Joseph  Rushbrook  >  yeu  said 
so  in  the  witness-box.' 

'  Yes,'  repiicd  Joey,  'that  is  my  narae.^ 

*  Why  did  you  change  itP'  demanded  the  of* 
flcer. 

*  I  had  reasons,'  replied  our  hero. 

'  Yes,  and  Til  toll  you  the  reasons,*  itejoined 
the  other.  '  You  were  concerned  in  a  murder 
some  vears  ago  ;  a  reward  wks  offered  for  your 
apprehension,  and  you  absconded  fVom  justice. 
I  see  that  you  are  the  person ;  your  face  tells 
me  so.  You  are  my  prisoner.  Now,  dome  awaj 
quietly,  sir :  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  resist,  and 
you  will  only  be  worse  treated.' 

Joey's  heart  had  almost  ceased  to  beat  when 
the  constable  addressed  him;  he  fblt  that  denial 
was  useless,  and  that  the  time  was  now  come 
when  either  he  or  kis  father  must  suffer ;  he, 
therefore,  made  no  reply,  but  quietly  followed 
the  peace-officer,  who,  holding  him  by  the  arm» 
called  a  coach,  into  which  he  ordered  Joey  to 
enter,  and,  following  him,  directed  the  coach 
man  to  drive  to  the  police-office. 

As  soon  as  the  magistrate  had  been  acquaints 
ed  by  the  officer  who  the  party  was  whom  he 
had  taken  into  custody,  he  first  pointed  out  to 
our  hero  that  he  had  better  not  say  any  thing 
which  might  criminate  himself,  and  then  asked 
him  if  his  name  was  Joseph  Rushbrook. 

Joey  replied  that  it  was. 

*  Have  ^ou  any  thing  to  say  that  might  prevent 
my  comniitthig  you  on  the  charge  of  murdt^r  V 
demanded  the  magistrate. 
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PREFACS. 

This  poem,  of  which  a  first  Camto  is  here  submitted 
to  the  public,  wu  the  most  elaborate  eibrt  ef  the  as- 
thoHs  youth.  It  was  bcgoa,  but  aot  finished'-indetd, 
it  stiU  remaias  oafiaiihed — at  a  time  whea  the  famoua, 
or  rather  iofamoas,  poem  of  Dob  Joaa  was  stil^  is  pro- 
gress of  pablicattoB,  thoagh  verging  to  its  close.  The 
author,  with  a  boyish  presumption,  fancied,  that  he 
might  ioutaiP  the  grace  and  ezceediBg  felicity  of  ex- 
pfessioB  ia  that  unhappy  performaBee,-*>its  playfulness 
aad  possibly  iu  wit,^withoat  feHiag  iato  its  liectt* 
tioosBess  of  utterance  aad  malignity  of  mood.  How 
he  has  succeeded,  the  reader  wiU  be  at  liberty  to  Judge. 
Thai  his  attempt  was  unfinished  is  due  to  seTeraleausea 
which  do  Bot  call  for  eiplaaatioB.  The  caprice  of  a 
youthfid  annd,  the  pressure  of  other  employmeats  of 
more  immediate  necessity,  the  absence  of  the  doe 
stimuhis— that  stimulus  which  is  the  great  impelling 
principle  of  social  effort,— >the  demand  of  the  public}—* 
all  these  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  my  rehie- 
taace  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  narrative,  which, 
as  it  found  no  small  ft  vor  in  my  own  sight,  makes  mm 
very  anxious  that  it  should  find  favor  m  the  sight  of 
the  reader.  Should  this  prove  the  case,  these  Caatoi 
will  be  continued ;  but,  otherwise,  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
place my  loose  sheets  in  the  dusty  pigeon  hole  whence 
they  were  last  taken.  Whatever  may  be  my  desire 
OB  thii  sul^ect,  farther  I  need  not  say. 

caNtto  FIR^T. 
i. 

I  had  been  musing  o*ef  an  andent  story, 

A  legend  of  romance  k  suany  Spain, 
Hint  spoke  of  Knights  and  Dames,  of  Love  and  Gflory , 

Sweet  Phantoms  we  shall  seldom  see  again : 
There  were  proud,  Princely  aspects,  high  and  hoary, 
-  Gray  beards  and  Pages,  mingled  in  one  strais. 
Wove  by  that  magic,  that  should  never  vaabh. 
And  His  not  ia  our  heart  of  hearts  to  banish. 

II. 
It  binds  us,  yet  we  love  it,  and  desirer 

No  better  company  in  bower  and  hall; 
It  calls  up  all  the  Spirits  we  require. 

And  some  it  were  far  better  not  to  call  j 
Dreams,  and  some  very  strange  ones,— full  of  fire, 

Start  up  like  Samuel's  spectre  to  king  Saul, 
Without  the  spells  of  aay  witch  from  Eador, 
Unless  it  be  some  young  oae,  true  aad  tender. 

III. 
>Ud  marvel  aot  such  legends  please  my  spirit, 

1^  niM^o  ot®  ^^^  each,ancient  solitude  > 


StiU  seekiBg,  from  its  ruins  gray,  to  fenreC, 

The  Ginht9  ioci proper  t«  my  mood} 
A  tavia  of  the  mysteiious  I  inherit, 
'  From  an  old  graaddam  who  would  oAea  brood,— 
I,  an  apt  Hsteaer,— K>'er  the  by -gone  hours. 
Brave  koights,  sweet  nymphs,  love  and  his  favorite 
bow'ra. 

IV. 

Many  a  qaaiat  story  of  aa  aaeient  seasoa. 

Wanned  en  her  tongue  and  iastea'd  oa  Mrine  ear| 
Some  beyond  scope  of  rhyme  aad  moreof  feasoa. 

But  which  I  did  not  less  delight  to  hear;— 
To  after  them  again  would  be  bo  treason, 

Aad  if  to  you  such  legends  be  but  dear. 
Sit  dtfwn,  and  while  the  sweet  south*s  breathmg  o'er  as, 
Weni  bring  the  spirits  of  the  Fast  before  us. 

V.  < 
And  he  who  cannot  warm  him  by  a  fire, 

Made  vp  of  the  dry  boaea  of  ancient  days, 
Tin,  by  the  aid  of  fancy,  from  the  pyre. 

Starts  forth  some  favorite  spirit  to  his  gaxe. 
Deserves  to  hear  no  music  of  the  lyre, 

Ta  warm  his  senses  by  no  udsard  blase, 
Ifor  firam  that  spring  the  ancient  minslreb  talk  of^ 
Whh  one  poor  goblet  of  tu  wateia  walk  oC 

VI. 

For  the  brute,  grass  and  grain  }«*4mA  for  the  spirit^ 
Comprising  the  tme  taste,  aad  nobly  taught. 

The  faculty  to  use  that  few  inhnrity— 
High  faeulty  af  farHfisceming  thou^  ^^ 

The  Muse,  who  well  pereeivM  the  mind  of  merits 
Hath  evermore  her  love  and  tribute  brought. 

And  bringJ,— with  soul  erect,  aad  spint  highy-^*- 

The  beast  may  stiU  enjoy  his  grunt  and  sty. 

VII. 

One  half  nmnkind  are  brutes— the  subdivision 

Of  the  remaiiriBg  moiety  will  make 
The  half  of  these  but  worthy  our  derision. 

Creatures  of  cloth  aMclay,  of  stick  and  stake) 
The  rest  may  yield  a  few  whose  purer  visioa 

Still  teaches  less  to  follow  than  forsake  ; 
A  passive,  dopbtful  moral  of  roan's  being. 
That  only  strengthens  happily  in  fieeiag. 

VIll. 

To  you,  I  sing,  who,  with  a  strong  endeavor. 
Would  hold  fit  place  among  the  sacred  fi^w ; 

Who  warm  and  watchful,  with  that  restless  fever,   . 
Of  spirit-stirring  impulses  would  view. 

The  heart's  true  mysteries }  denied  those  never, 
Who  with  sold  unrelasdng,  high  and  true, 
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Wliera  bloom  tbe  ti^es,  aliko,  of  light  ud  life 

IS. 

SooM  iModred  jrsart  agoy^  an  BOsUcUer, 
l^ordMe  and  tesMB,  wnttM«ad  proeite^ 

And  ao,  about  the  wmth  Vm  BDtjMrticalar, 
There beiBf  DO raaiKMi  lobe  wmywie^i-^ 

A  Spaaiah  naid-(-thaa  whom  BO  auHd  waf  fieUer, 
More  ditfoult  to  pleaae,  aad  aetdoai  twioo,— 

Dwek  IB  her  fedier's  eaatle  wafls,  iMe  parag on. 

^apMBMlbr  heao^y 'iBoag  tha  giila  of  ArrafQa^ 

X. 

She  was  a  peailaM  daaiaal^  iH  in  atatore, 

Qoeealike  iagait,  ia  Bumaer*  areh  aad  Iree^ 
fiaaatj  had  perch'dy  aad  aauled  ia  erery  ibatare, 

Aad  eaehlook  «f  herajre  waa  vietofy^-** 
Thna  waa  aha  reat  forth;  by  the  haad  of  Bature, 

The  anatar-4MBd  aad  Biaater^voik  waa  abas 
Por  mumy  a  maaih  abe  waa  the  reigaiaf  faahioa, 
AadBMD  and  auilda  alike  eoaleaaed  4heir  paaaioB. 

zi. 
The  latter  graaihlad  while  the  dmb  were  aightof  ^^ 

They  aaw  bat  httie  beauty  ta  her  fhee$ 
Aad  while  the  forarer  spoke  of  hearea  aad  dyiog. 

They  wiahed  her  dead  and  ia  a  diffMeBt  plaees 
Soae  aaid  ahe  aqaiDted,  aadif  eafvioaa  eyeiDg, 

CeaJd  onkea  paar  of  eyealeekdiiereBt  wayt, 
TVa  were  here  eertaia,  ^aeath  tbeir  aagry  gtaneea^ 
To  hare  ahet  their  raya  aigaag,  fike  warring  leaere. 

SH. 

Bat  hate  that^a  bmi  by  aeore  wxnrka  little  evU, 
It  hurta  Bobeaaty,  tfesehea  aot  theakia, 

Ne'er  uakea  the  temper  aoar  or  toagoe  aaeiva, 
Aad  trnahlBg  Bought  aathoat^movea  aoaght  wMbia. 

Oar  heroina,  whea  thay  wiahed  her  at  the  devii> 
Qnieily  ■aaweir'd  widi  a  pleaaa«t  gitBy-*- 

*  'Twereahaare  with  Doaaeroaa  lovera  of  my  ewB^ 

To  rob  them  of  the  only  oae  thety'ee  faKiwiK' 

XIIL 

With  aoeh  pbilegafdiy  ahe  weat  her  wayfy 
Still  amiiiBgattheeMcatafaaaaadeareaadher) 

Her  wit  aad  eooqaeata  both  beyoad  her  daya. 
Her  beaaly  bright  aa  whoBat  firaiitfo«od  her  | 

Her  Terypreaeuce  aooa  pfodoeed  a  blaae, 
CoofeaadiDg  still  the  boat  that  woaldcoafoaadheri 

8he  heaid  the  sighs  efoMB  aad  groaas  of  womaa^ 

With  aatadiileraBee  that  waa  aeaieely  haasaa. 

UT. 

Botto  my  8tory«— With  a  tiadeaBsaB»dreaJ» 
That  yoB  should  aot  appreeiale  my  warea^ 

111  dwell  at  large  on  each  particular  head, 
Single  the  graiaa  of  wheat  from  oat  tbe  tares. 

Item  by  item,  and  before  you  spread. 
Her  each  perfectioa  as  it  first  appears  $ 

Nor  keep  yoa  longer  from  the  coming  story, 

Thaa  is  eaaeatial  to  our  ioveatory. 

XV. 

This  is  a  needful  duty  in  a  tale, 

To  make  tbe  reader  know  both  lord  and  lady  5 
la  mine,  to  make  the  heroine  nought  shall  fail  )— 


XJhaste  aa  Deeemlter,  pleasant  aa  a  Hay  day. 
Bright  aa  a  ftiggot,  sparUing  ^  ripe  ale, 

Her  blood  and  beauty  both  in  virgia  hey-day,— 
Her  eyes,  the  polar  lights  in  lovers  astrology, 
Her  bead,— hut  let  us  look  into  phreaotegy.-- 

XTI. 

8be  had  (here  all  the  bumps  of  eadi  gnodt|aality, 
Aad  seose  that  were  bat  doubtful,  too,  might  be 

Amoag  the  better  ones, — like  the  fatality 
That  blighu  tbe  blessing.    Gall  and  Spurshetm  see, 

Ajceadiflg  high,  the  moaat  of  ideality, 
A  Huae  heradf— 4bw  half  so  fine  as  she,-^ 

Pogaaeity  ,«-aBd  sonra  behiBd  the  ear. 

That  speak  of  vtrtoe8,'-HKither  here  nor  tfaen^ 

XVII. 

How  AaB  I  venture  to  describe  her  mouib, 
That  rosy  bible  on  which  Love  has  sworn  $ 

Fresh  as  the  Zephyr  from  the  sunny  south, 
Soft  as  the  flowret  bursting  with  the  morn ; 

Twoop'aing  rose-leaves  which,  in  emulous  growth, 
Warring  for  sole  swa^  on  the  stem  where  boro, 

Diaeloee  beneath  them,  in  an  amorous  curl. 

Two  links  of  white  and  Uughter-loving  pearls 

XVIIf. 

Aad  then  the  odor,— Hiot  tbe  common  sweet. 
Ambrosia  much  abused,-M>r  baser  yet, 

Arabian  peifhmes,  sach  as  taint  the  street, 
When  toiHag  damsels  leave  the  strewn  tmlA  ;-* 

Bttt  spirit  odors,  such  as  gently  greet 
The  sense  at  oudnight,  when  the  stars  are  set 

Ib  the  broad  blue,  and  the  bewitching  time, 

Wus  aU  its  perAimes  from  their  happier  eUm«. 


Perihma,  thai  with  the  breath  of  evening  « 

tato  the  inoer  hearty  aid  soAeas  dowa 
Each  earth-asperity  j  and  soothl>  binds 

The  angry  spirit,  animate  to  frown> 
Into  a  padeat  geotleness,*->that  fintta 

All  nature  meek  around  it,  and,  to  crown 
The  aoodiing  swa^  and  tnduence,  makes  us  deem 
We  feel  those  Eden  blooms  and  airs  of  which  we  dream. 

XX. 

Her  eye,  her  more  than  Asiatic  eye, 

Peering  beneath  he(  forehead,  like  a  star. 
Bestowing  a  sweet  glory  on  tb«  sk^, 
.  Though  gathering  tempests  hold  a  cloudy  war ;— 
What  may  eclipse  its  splendor — what  may  vie,— 

As  sending  its  concentred  glances  far, 
The  raven  fringe  that  girds  it,  smit  with  light, 
Though  sable  as  night's  gloom,  grows  golden-bright ! 

XXI. 

Hers  was  the  beauty  of  rare  symmetry, 
Where  tone  still  tempers  feature.    In  her  face, 

Presiding,  ho ver'd  forms  nf  hurmony, 
That  took  all  har^hnest  from  that  holy  places 

Yet  each  was  all  perfection  to  tbe  e^  e, 
Spiritual,  bright,  and  rif«  with  maiden  grocn  3 

Eye  spoke  to  eye,  and  Up  and  check  and  brow, 

Harmonioas,  like  the  rivulet*s  rippling  flow. 
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YouDf  was  fthe, — searoe  •ixteen— jrel  tall  and  kendl 
Grae«rul  at  any  willew  by  tha  wave ; 

Olad  was  the,  aad  a  mirthfiilncss  ilUI  blendhiip 
Even  with  her  fadnets,  nirthAiliiess  still  gava ; 

Light-hearted,  as  if  never  once  offending, 
It  did  not  seem  as  if  the  could  be  grave } 

Certain,  that  song  or  psaUn,  or  changing  weather, 

Ne'er  made  her  dull  for  two  whole  hours  together. 

XXIII. 

She  had  but  one  old  relative,  a  Sire, 

A  thick,  short,  gouty,  drowsy, good,  old  knight; 
Whose  only  care,  beside  the  kitchen  fira. 

Was  how  to  boil  his  eggs  and  boil  them  right  j 
His  porridge  served,  he  had  no  more  desire, 

And  slept,  not  waiting  the  approach  ol  night  j — 
Not  profitless  his  faith,  as  it  appears, 
In  eating,— he  had  kept  it  sixty  years. 

XXIT. 

He  made  no  fass  about  Lis  daagfater's  beauty,— 

Saw  little  of  her  suitors  3 — took  ne  heed. 
Who  came  or  went  3— esteemed  it  not  a  duty 

To  ask  about  the  income  or  the  breed  j— 
But  so  they  spared  his  fresh  eggs,  and  his  foot,  he. 

Boiled  one  and  nursed  the  other  3 — and  thus  freed 
From  all  restraint  and  gwdance  but  her  own 
She  was  the  happiest  damsel  ever  known. 

xxy. 
When  she  was  but  ffleen  her  mother  died. 

And  left  her  as  you  see  her,  young  and  fab; 
Lovely  as  any  pearl  beneath  the  tide, 

Dawn  *neath  the  Mexie  waters,  deep  but  clear  3 
,   Pore  as  a  star  that  shines  in  Heaven  the  pride. 

Fresh  as  a  zephyr  from  the  moon's  own  sphere  3— 
Her  mother,  veiy  like  her  was  when  young. 
But  dying,^there's  ne  need  to  hare  her  sung. 

XXVI. 

She  died,  and  she  was  buried,  and  thus  ends 
The  lives  of  many  thousands,  seen  in  one  3 
She  had  her  hosts  of  enemies  and  friends. 

With  and  without  her  own  exertions  won , 
And  she  might  well  have  said,—- 'Time  is,  and  tends 

To  what  it  was  before,  'till  all  is  done  3* 
Her  snailes  were  smiles  and  sunny  ones, — her  tears, 
The  sofr'niog  drops  that  fall  lAen  the  young 
appears. 

XXTII. 

And  you  may  write  upon  her  smgle  tomb, 
The  record  that  will  suit  the  tombs  of  many  3 

'  I  was  and  am  not !'— Tis  a  fearful  doom 
To  be  denied  the  memory  of  any  3 

And  yet  how  few  survive  the  cumbrous  gloom 
Of  <me  short  season  past — the  puny  penny. 

Of  all  their  fond  ambition,  in  the  dust. 

Where  antiquarians  find,  perchance,  its  rust. 

'  XXVIII. 

It  should  be,  but  is  not,  the  hope  of  all — 

Else  man  were  better,  nobler  than  he  is, — 
To  leave  behind  them  that  which  must  enthral 
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.ignteiUdlge  of  the  fatore.— Evea  the  hita 
Of  a  si^toeding  age,  the  rabble's  ba^el 

M  dearer  to  the  spirit's  pride  than  this 
vail  life— aanihilatioB, 
Frot^ach  memorial  in  this  fair  eraattoa. 

XXIX. 

Oh !  let  my  epitaph  in  future  ymtn. 

When  I  myself  ean  never  more  be  heard, 

And  there  are  none,  pefchaace,  whose  gnshSag  teas  a 
Shall  stir  again,  as  they  too  oft  have  stirr'd 

The  boaom  which  their  memory  yet  eadeara,— 
Be  utter'd  in  the  voicings  of  that  bird, 

Tliat  sings  throogboat  the  long  eternity,-* 

'  I  was,  I  a«,  and  rnvst  for  ever  be !' 

XXX. 

Even  as  the  mother,  too,  had  died  the  maideB, 
Btttthatlbid  her  kv6,  and  plead  her  eaaae  | 

Should  you  have  known  her,  had  I  not  array'd  an 
The  garb  of  song,  her  beaatiea  and  her  flawa. 

Merely  that  life  itself  should  be  dispUy^d  tm 
lu  proper  colors  and  command  applause, 

Lees  to  the  form  to  whieh  I  give  preftrmeBt 

Than  the  immortal  texture  of  the  gaiaMat. 

XXXI. 

Makers  of  Inuoortality  and  Faase, 

Creators  of  th^ lifo  that  never  dies| 
What  should  we  PoeU  from  the  people  elaim. 

Who  do  somoeh  to  asake  the  little  rise; 
We  who  ean  dignify  the  meanesi  naoie. 

Make  the  base  virtuous,  and  the  simple  wise  3 
Alas !  for  all  these  deeds,  as  I'm  a  sianer. 
In  modem  times  we  scarcely  get «  dmner. 

XXXII. 

Oaa  likes  a  friendly  dmner  and  woold  faaBy, 
Honor  a  quiet  beard  m  gieen-pea  aeasoa  | 

Perhaps,  would  deign  to  sit  downrat  itdaily, 
Or  once  a  week  at  least,  as  more  In  reaaoo, 

Partaking  of  its  pleasant  dishes  gaily. 
Simply  because  we  know  they're  meant  to  pleaaa  ob^ 

With  me  some  years  ago  this  taste  began, 

I  leam'd  it  from  a  thriving  Aldemaa  ;— 

XXXIII. 

Who  got  his  Bsanners  in  that  dog<^y  itatioa 

By  losing  popularity  and  quiet  3 
He  never  won  the  people's  approbatioa. 

Though  that's  a  aaatter  eoanmoa  seose  wesHeiy  at; 
They  sonsetiaBes  roused  him  into  imtatioB, 

Once  knock'd  him  down  when  qaelUng  of  a  riot ; 
And  so  he  sighed  at  sooght,  wfaea  leaving  office, 
Save  that  in  turtle  he  was  yetasovice. 

XXXIT. 

But  where  am  I  f — Not  at  my  heroine  truly,— 
But  as  some  traveller  who  impels  his  goad 

Into  his  horse's  flanks  and  whips  Um  duly, 
^ntil  h^  bounds  on  the  forbidden  road, 

Knight-errant  like,  stiH  bent  on  deeds  unruly. 
Glad  of  the  featares  of  an  episode, 

I  drive  OB  helter-skeller,  rash  and  erring, 

Heedless  of  laws  as  he,  still  spurring,  stirring! 
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XUT. 

The  dao^fater  is  enough  for  oor  sttentioa, — 
I  left  off  at  the  eyes,  aad  hardly  gave  'em 

Doe  share  of  that  fierce  glow  whieh  young  lads  mentiosy 
As  the  first  thing  in  beauty  to  enslave  'em. 

Strange  that  so  lovely,  they  should  bring  diseensioo. 
Still  making  it  so  terrible  U  brave  'em : 

In  bane  and  beauty  both,  most  adder-like, 

No  wonder  they  are  still  the  first  to  strike! 

XXXVI. 

Such  then  was  Leonora,  when  there  same. 

As  who  can  doubt  a  lar^e  and  motley  crowd. 
Of  gallant  lovers,  smitten  by  the  flame, 

And  at  the  altar  which  it  kindled,  faow'd,— 
Knights  of  the  highest  station  known  to  feme. 

In  valor  peerless,  and  of  lineage  proud, 
Young,  old,  fair,  dark,  a  curious  set  of  dandies. 
Bat  still  admitted  all  as  Spanish  Grandees. 

xxxvii. 
Foremost  among  her  suitors  there  was  one 

Than  whom  the  nation  had  no  braver  choice ', 
la  an  the  Moorish  fights  victorious  known. 

The  king  himself  had  spoke  with  favoring  voice; 
And  Ponce  de  Leon  was  a  nanse  that  shone. 

And  sounded  too,  with  no  unheeded  noise; 
He  had  been  in  his  jooth  a  vigoroos  fellow. 
Bat  Time  had  touched  him — he  was  mellow. 

XXXVIII. 

His  beard  bad  somethhig  of  a  grizly  hue. 
And  sallow  was  his  shrivelPd-up  complexion ; 

His  shoulders  caught  a  stoop  at  fifty-two, 
And  his  good  fi^rm  had  lost  Its  eld  erection ; 

But  yet  he  fondly  fancied  he  might  do. 
And  eoold  not  sea  the  fetty  of  conneidon. 

He  in  the  eeld  November  of  the  year. 

With  one  who  Jast  bad  seen  her  Blay  appear. 

XXXIX. 

He  pressed  his  suit  with  little  relaxation. 

And  wateh'd  the  maiden's  eya  and  watah'd  her  hearti 
As  if  his  task  were  the  etteamvaUation 

Of  Moorish  fortress  with  a  warrior's  art. 
Each  day  advanced  him  to  a  nearer  statiea ; 

And  fi«m  the  eyes  of  the  fortreu  sped  no  dart, 
Or  missive,  which  escaped  the  jealous  sight, 
Of  that  most  dull,  though  persevering  knight. 

XL. 

At  length  his  batteries  being  all  eosopleted. 

The  questioa  in  his  mind  and  tent  discussed, 
His  Mood  arwised  to  the  assaok,  and  heated. 

With  highest  hope  and  soasething  of  diatrast, 
Before  the  lady  now  behold  hl«i  seated. 

Firm  as  in  knightly  saddle  ere  the  joust  | 
And  thus,  with  accents  sweetly  strong,  bu|  tender, 

He  summon'd  the  fair  fortroM  to  surrender. 

XLI. 

He  boasted  of  his  deeds— told  many  a  story, 
Othello-like,  of  conflict  and  of  blood  ;— 

l>eeds  done  by  flood  and  field,  and  many  a  glory 
Fhieked  from  grim  battle  in  his  angriest  mood,^ 


But  not  with  like  success.— His  beard  so  hoaiy 

Would  ever  on  the  anxious  hour  intrude ; 
And  when  he  boasted  in  his  loudest  strain. 
She  said,— ^  Ah  me !  you  canHdo  Uuxt  again  V 

XLII. 

'  You're  old  now,  good  Don  Ponce;  your  brightest  days 
Have  vanished  in  the  wars ;— ah !  wo  w  me ; — 

1  had  been  glad  t'  have  known  you  when  yeur  bays 
Wer;  green,  and  youth  was  flush  with  victory ; 

For  those  I  have  heard  speaking  in  your  praise, 
fell  me  you  were  the  comeliest  youth  to  see ; 
-And  in  the  field,  and  in  the  bower,  alike, 

You  always  knew  the  proper  hour  to  strike!' 

XLIII. 

Women,  when  women  truly,  are  much  more 
Than  women  onlyi;^to  the  enthusiast  lover. 

They  are  inspiring  night-gems,  and  their  love 
Is  of  unearthly  images  that  hover. 

Like  living  stars  aN>ve  a  spell-bound  shore, 
Whieh  high  and  blessed  spiriu  still  watch  over ; 

Their  smiles  are  beams  of  planets  which  have  shone, 

dad'ning  a  realm  from  which  all  other  lighu  have  gone! 

XLIV. 

Wooing  to  conqner }— soothing,  they  have  spells 
To  still  the  heart-ache ;  and  though  things  of  tears. 

Something  of  rapture  from  their  sorrow  wells. 
Consoling,  in  a  worid  of  many  cares. 

Even  while  they  make  them.    There  is  something  tells. 
How  first  they  came  from  Eden, — ^whlch  endears 

Earth  still  to  love.    They  give  it  light  and  bloom. 

Hallow  its  altars,  nor  forsake  its  tomb. 

XLV. 

They  are  the  blessed  sunshine,  and  their  snu'les 
Call  up  the  flowers  and  song-birds  of  the  heart; 

Each  murmur  maddens,  and  each  beam  beguiles, 
And  vainly  would  we  reason  and  depart ; 

They  woo,  and  win,  and  bind  us  in  their  toils. 
And  though  we  see,  we  cannot  scan,  the  art. 

Which  lures  with  so  much  winningness  and  power. 

To  lonely  grove,  sweet  shade  and  secret  bower. 

XLTl. 

If  their  smiles  brighten    if  their  glances  glow. 
And  glitter  with  the  sunbeam, — then,  as  well. 

Their  infloenee,  when  their  tears  in  anguish  flow. 
Gathers  about  the  heart  a  potent  spell. 

It  may  not  baffle.    Thus  they  teaich  to  know. 
How  mudi  of  the  Tempter  was  she,  when  she  fell. 

Our 'common  mother,— by  whose  wanton  taste. 

We  lost  that  Eden,  she  has  yet  replaced. 

XLV  11. 

And  well  has  she  replaced  it,  in  the  glory. 
The  balm,  the  hrilUaace  of  the  beaming  eye; 

Theme  of  the  minstrel's  song,  the  gossip's  story, 
Untold  devotion,  deathless  sympathy ; 

Kindler  of  hope  in  hearts  cold  and  heads  hoary. 
In  spirits  long  tutor'd  by  the  Fates  to  sigh.— 

How  more  than  equal  are  their  thousand  powers 

To  bring  back  Paradise  and  all  its  flowers. 
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Phridd. 


MLwnt. 
And  jrct,  at  liimf,  I  tobwly  cmCms  it, 

The  creaUire  ii  mo«t  troaWetoae  mui  sad) 
She  hrings  tu  many  a  joy  but  leekf  Cb  cheat  it, 

In  hae«  to  gloony,  how  eaa  we  he  glad  j 
So  wayward  i»  her  mood  that  none  can  goaaait. 

Or  fix  it  to  one  feature,  good  or  bad ) 
One  momeat  the  growi  most  abruptly  wilHnf , 
The  next  sh^^apt  the  chape  that  think  of  biHipf ! 

xux. 
New,  why  did  Leonora  to  her  leTcr,—  • 

+hc  valiant  IV»ee  de  Leon,— with  an  air 
Of  «iich  malicioas  heartlestnese,  di^erar, 

She  Itnew  he  was  not  what  be  would  appear  j 
Flinging  his  hopeM  speccrtations  over, 

Casting  down  h»  fortreasea,  with  s«ch  a  sneer, 
And  that  same  beard  with  whieh  his  nauiie  fenced  hi«, 
Taming  so  sharply,  wickedly,  against  bias. 

L. 

Plague,  say  I,  on  a  theugfatless  wen^  like  thisi-^ 
The  oM  Knight  quickly  started  from  his  seal, 

When  that  his  dream  of  unsubstantial  Miss, 
Had  thns  been  cruelly  broken.    To  his  feet. 

Erect,  he  taller  grew,— with  fiercer  phix 
That  glared  with  love  and  fury  strangely  meet  j— 

Then  spoke,  cpiite  rabid  at  the  rash  allusioa 

To  that  which  afanost  always  breeds  confusion. 

LI. 

His  words  were  never  many  j  and  his  blood. 
Just  then,  wrre  readier  far  at  deed  than  word  j 

Had  any  warrior  thus  aroused  his  moed. 
His  answer  had  been  spoken  by  the  sword } 

Nothing  had  interposed  to  stay  the  flood 
Meet  for  his  full  appeasement  5— he  had  poured, 

Unstopped,  the  fullest  measure  of  his  wrath, 

Till  he  had  swept  each  foeman  from  his  path. 

LII. 

But.  'twas  a  lady  and  a  lovely  one,— 

One  too,  whom  still  he  tenderly  adored) 
And  so  he  used  his  tongue,  and  left  alone, 

Though  fumbling  still  the  handle  of  his  swerd  )— 
His  words  were  broken,  yet  tfaey  still  ran  on, 

In  most  amusing  floods  of  fory  pour'd  | 
And  now  he  raved  in  anger,  new  be  prayM, 
Reproached  in  bitter  wofd,  and  next  insplor'd  the  maid. 

LIII. 
'  Oh,  Leonora,  is  it  thus  you  speak  7 

My  beard  is  gray,  you  say,  my  head  is  white, 
And  I  am  old,  and  all  my  joints  are  weak  !— 

You  bad  not  thought  so,  had  you  been  a  Knight ! 
I  am  not  fit  to  press  a  Lady's  cheek. 

To  be  her  champion  and  assert  her  right  f^ 
Yo  win  the  priae  of  beauty  at  her  beekon  j— 
Hmnctti  Marie  /— Pm  abler  tf»n  you  reckon. 

LIT, 

'  My  limbs  are  strong  although  my  beard  is  gray. 

Nor  have  I  lost  the  action  of  the  Court; 
Even  now,  not  backward  in  the  wild  melee. 


As  in  the  batties  of  my  yotttUul  dty^ 

Nor  should  1  Iswek  tbe  graces  of  the  sport  j 
And  m  the  measured  danee,  as  evening  set. 
I  stiH  could  play  my  part  with  tbe  jamg  damsels  yet 

LT. 

'  I  old,  and  gray,  and  weak !— oh !  Leonora, 

How  greatly  you  mistake  me!    Hear  me  speak  ) 
Behold  ray  tread ;  your  eye  may  not  explore  a 

Single  feature  you  could  fancy  weak  $ 
What,  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  shrunk  not  before  a 

Whole  troup  of  Moorish  knighu,  whe  sought  to  wreak 
Their  vengeance  on  tbe  little  band  be  led, 
But  finding  it  uncomfortable,  fled ! 

LVi. 
'  Have  I  not  fought  in  many  hundred  battles, 

And  who  has  ever  seen  me  turn  in  flight ; 
Mine  Is  the  music  when  the  armour  rattles. 

And  on  the  tiegd  meets  eaeli  rival  koigfati 
Thus  Lope,  the  Poet,  who  so  sweetly  prattles, 

Of  all  brave  deeds  of  gallantry  and  might. 
Has  set  my  feats  to  verse,  and  nightly  brings  theai, 
To  Donna  Clara's  Palace  where  be  sings  them ! 

LTU. 

'  I  old  '.—Was  ever  such  a  strange  idea  I— 
I  weak  i'  tbe  joims  !«-^  I  what  is  it,  I  pray. 

Makes  you,  sweet  lady,  eatartam  aa  free  a 
Notion  of  one  who  never  yet  fave  way  T 

Behold  me  as  I  walk  ir-^yoa  shall  not  see  a 
Finer  or  surer  step  i'  the  sumosar's  day  >- 

I  do  not  want  to  force  yoor  good  opini5m. 

But  a  more  proper  man's  not  in  the  wbole  doaaiaioa. 

LTIII. 

'  My  height's  the  proper  height    ner  laiffa  aar  lowy— 

My  shoulders  not  too  broad  for  teaoir  kmghdy ; 
My  form  not  overlaid  with  flash,  and  so 

Not  liable  to  grossness  Bsoat  muightly  j— 
Yet  are  my  limbanot  spare— my  tread  not^siov,— > 

My  gidt  and  earriaga  proper  taala  deeasa  rightly  ) 
And  for  my  beard  and  bafr,  sweet  Laeaora, 
They  speak  ofwisdomm  your  true  adorer  I' 

tlx. 
Thus  argufied,  ot  sought  to  aigufy. 

With  action  sweet  and  air  of  deep  anxiety 
Our  worthy  knight,  who,  taught  to  fight  or  die. 

And  only  know  of  toil  its  strange  variety. 
Love  bad  not  tuiar'd0i  his  leaaens  sly. 

Of  war  Don  Pence  had  feasted  to  aatiaty. 
And  >  ears,  that  put  him  eat  of  the  pale  of  fii^ioii. 
Were  yet  the  very  impulse  to  Wa  passion. 

LX. 

But,  in  this  field,  his  ardor  all  was  wasted; 

A  most  provoking  ca'm  the  maid  maintained. 
And  this,  the  first  rebuke  the  knight  had  tasted, 

The  only  strife  in  whieh  he  was  disdained. 
Roused  an  his  youthAil  ire.    His  speech  and  face  did. 

Equally  show  how  deeply  he  was  pained , — 
Exhausted  only,  he  at  leagth  gave  over. 


Methinks  my  sword  should  nuke  its  good  report  The  labor,  for  a  season,  of  the  lover. 


fitofw  idol  at  Cepun. ' 
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Yet  did  be  oot  forbear  hit  first  detire ; 

He  changed  the  siege  into  a  clese  blockade ) 
With  spies,  forever  set,  who  could  not  tire, 

He  kept  close  watch  on  tower  and  palisade } 
At  times  he  still  maintained  a  running  fi^, 

Sent  her  warm  sonnets,  and  with  serenade, 
And  song,  from  many  a  peet  in  his  wajlay. 
Shot  the  taiilo  culto  at  her  daily. 


But  patience  tired  at  last  of  vain  parstiit  ;— 
He  sickened  of  a  laber  so  excessive. 

His  love  began  to  yawn  jr— his  minstrePs  mule, 
Uttered  their  strains  in  aceenis  unimpressive ) 

From  all  bis  labors  he  beheld  no  fruit. 
His  passion  grew  at  last  te  be  digressive. 

And  cooling  one  day  to  his  sober  senses. 

The  knight  drew  off  to  calculate  expenses. 

OP   CAIITO  FIRST.] 


STONE  IDOL  AT  COPAN. 


[We  make  the  following  extract  frem  Mr.  Ste- 
phens' new  work  descriptive  of  the  antiquities, 
etc.  of  Central  America,  iasued  on  the  95th  in- 
staot,  simultaneoosly  by  Murray  of  London  and 
Messrs  Harper  of  New-Tork,  in  two  splendid 
octavo  Tolames,  with  numerous  and  beautiful 
illastrationsj  engraved  by  the  BnX  artists  from 
original  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Gather  wood, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  recent 
jottmey,  for  that  purpose.  No  modern  traveller 
has  excited  more  attention  than  did  Mr.  Ste- 
phens by  his  admirable  works  on  Greece,  Egypt, 
Arabia  Petriea  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  Ros* 
■ia,  Poland,  etc.  His  present  performance  much 
surpasses  his  others  in  intereat  and  value,  and 
will  uuqatstionably  be- the  most  popular  joamal 
of  travels  ever  prmted  in  this  country.  An  iU 
lustration  of  the  letter-press  fronts  the  title-page 
to  this  volume  of  the  Maga2ine.] 

The  wall  was  of  cut  stone,  well  laid,  an  J  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  We  ascended  by 
large  stone  steps,  in  some  places  perfect,  and  in 
others  thrown  down  by  trees  which  had  grown 
up  between  the  crevices,  and  readied  a  terrace, 
th«  form  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out,  from  the  density  of  the  forest  in  which  it 
was  enveloped.  Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with 
hia  machete,  and  we  passed,  a«  it  lay  half  buried 
in  the  earth,  a  large  fragment  of  stone  elabor- 
ately sculptured,  and  came  to  the  angle  of  a 
strnctnre  with  steps  on  the  sides,  in  form  and 
appearance,  so  far  as  the  trees  would  enable  us 
to  make  it  out,  like  the  sides  of  a  pyramid.  Di- 
verging from  the  base,  and  working  our  way 
through  the  thick  woods,  we  came  upon  a  square 
stone  column,  about  fourteen  feet  high  and  three 
feet  on  each  side,  sculptured  in  rery  bold  relief, 
and  on  all  four  of  the  sides,  from  the  base  to 
the  top.  The  fVont  was  the  figure  of  a  man 
curiously  and  richly  dressed,  and  the  face,  evi- 
dently a  portrait,  solemn,  stern,  and  well  fitted 
to  excite  terror.  The  back  was  of  a  different 
design,  unlike  anything  we  had  ever  seen  be- 


fore, and  the  sides  were  covered  witJi  hi^rogly' 
phics.  This  our  guide  called  an  *  Jdo] ;'  and  . 
befere  it,  at  a  distance  of  three  feot,  weis  a  large 
block  of  stone,  also  sculptured  with  figurefl  and 
emblematical  devices,  in^ich  In^  called  an  altat. 
The  sight  of  this  unexpected  moiiQmeui  put  at 
rest  at  once  and  forever,  in  our  mindsf  Ul  mi- 
certaintv  in  regard  to  theclraracter  of  Ariierlcan 
antiquities,  and  gave  us  the  a«Hii ranee  that  the 
objects  we  were  in  search  of  were  iittere^trng, 
not  only  as  the  remains  of  an  unknown  people, 
but  as  the  works  of  art,  proving.] ike Ttt-wJy -dis- 
covered histurioal  records,  that  the  people  who 
once  occupied  the  Continent  of  America  were 
not  savages.  With  an  interest  perhaps  stronger 
than  we  had  ever  felt  in  wandering  among  the 
ruins  of  Egypt,  we  followed  our  guide,  who, 
sometimes  missing  his  way,  with  a  constant  and 
vigorous  use  of  his  machete,  conducted  us 
through  the  thick  forest,  among  half-buried  frag- 
ments, to  fourteen  monuments  of  the  same  cha- 
racter add  appearance,  some  with  more  elegant 
designs,  and  some  in  workmanship  e  qua]  to  the 
finest  monuments  of  Xhe  Egyptians ;  one  dis- 
placed from  its  pedestal  by  enormous  roots ;  an- 
other locked  in  the  jSose  embrace  of  branches  of 
trees,  and  almost  lifted  out  of  the  earth ;  an- 
other hurled  to  the  ground,  and  bound  down  by 
huge  vines  and  creepers;  and  one  standing, 
with  its  altar  before  it,  in  a  grove  of  trees  which 
grew  around  it,  seemingly  to  phadc  sTid  shroud 
it  as  a  sacred  thing}  in  the  siltTrnii  itilluebs  of 
the  woods,  it  seemed  a  diviniiy  moutning  over 
a  fallen  people.  The  only  souuda  that  disturb* 
ed  tne  quiet  of  this  buried  citv  were  the  uaiae  of 
monkeys  moving  among  the  topv  of  the  trees, 
and  the  cracking  of  dry  biancbea  broken  by 
their  weight.  They  moved  ij^vr  our  h^adn  in 
long  and  swifl  processions,  forty  or  Bf^j  al  a 
time,  some  with  little  ones  w<mug  in  thi^ir  loug 
arras,  walking  out  to  the  end  of  boughs^  and  hold- 
ing on  wit!)  their  hind  feet  (.>r  cuf  1  of  the  t«U^ 
sprang  to  a  branch  of  the  next  tree,  and^  with  a 
noise  like  a  current  of  wind,  paa^ced  on  iolo  tlie 
depths  of  the  forest.  It  was  the  Brat  titne  we 
had  seen  these  mockecies  of  bumauity,  aud, 
with  the  strange  monuments  around  us,  they 
seemed  like  wandering  spiriiE  of  the  departed 
race  guarding  the  ruins  of  ttieir  former  hiibita'. 
tion. 
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The  mU  0f  afcdkjpMre. 

TUE  WILL  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


Id  the  PiotorUl  Eldition  of  Sbakipe&re, edited 
by  Mr.  Ciutfles  Kaif  bt--a  note  ii  uppeaded  to 
the  play  of  At  Tos  Like  It,  retpeotio;  the  will 
of  Shaktpeare,  tipoo  which  it  throws  a  new  and 
Taluable  light 

•  Shakspeare,  it  U  genera^W  known,  realised 
ooDtiderable  funds  by  his  Industry  as  adramatio 
writer  and  theatrical  manager,  and  retired  in 
1613  or  1614  to  spend  the  eTening  of  his  days 
at  his  nstiye  town  of  Stratford,  where  he  had 
acquired  no  tnyall  property  in  hojates  and  land. 
His  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  who  had  remained 
in  Stratford  during  the  twenty -four  years  which 
he  spent  in  London,  and  who  was  eight  years 
his  ffenior,  still  lived,  and  had  two  surviring 
•children,  Sutaona  and  Judith,  the  former  ol 
wboip  was  married  to  a  gentleman  named  Hall. 
In  his  will,  dated  Mar«h,  1616,  about  a  month 
before  his  death,  he  lett  the  bulk  of  his  property 
in  houses  and  lands  to  his  elder  daughter  Susan- 
na; three  hundred  pounds  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  under  certain  conditions;  to  his  sister, 
money,  wearing-apparel,  and  the  life-rent  of  the 
house  in  which  the  lived ;  to  his  nephews,  five 
pounds  each ;  to  his  grand-daughter,  his  plate ; 
to  the  poor,  ten  pounds ;  to  various  friends, 
money,  rings,  and  his  sword.  To  Susanna  and 
her  hu<iband  Hall,  he  bequeathed  all  the  rest  ot 
hid  goods  and  chattels,  excepting  (and  the  ex- 
ception was  introdosed  by  insertion  aftet  the 
will  bad  been  drawn  out)  his  sccoai  best  bed, 
with  the  furniture,*  which  he  directed  to  be  giv- 
en to  his  wife. 

So  remarkable  a  circumstance  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  his  many  commentators,  and  hith- 
erto most  of  them  have  spoken  of  it  with  pain, 
as  a  proof  that  Shakfpeare,  while  generous  to 
his  children  and  his  frieAds,  treated  his  wife 
with  contempt.  There  was  the  more  force  in 
this  view,  when  the  long  estrangement  ot  the 
pair  was  considered.  Malone  say:^ — *  His  wife 
had  not  wholly  escaped  his  memory;  he  had 
not  forgot  her-^he  had  recollected  her — but  so 
recollected  her  as  more  strongly  to  mark  how 
little  he  esteemed  her  ;  he  had  already  (as  it  is 
vulgarly  expressed)  cut  her  of,  not,  indeed,  with 
a  shilling,  but  with  an  old  bed.'  Malone,  Stee- 
vens,  Boswell,  were  all  of  them  lawyers,  yet 
they  all  failed  to  detect  a  legal  circumstance 
calculated  to  give  a  totally  new  view  of  the 
case,  and  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
bookseller,  Mr.  Knight,  to  point  out.  Mrs. 
Shakspeare  required  no  special  provision  in  her 
husbands  wiU,  beyond  some  such  souvenir  as 
the  second-best  bed,  for  she  was  entltltd,  as  the 
legal  phrase  is,  to  dower  :  the  law  gave  her 
the  life-interest  of  a  third  part  of  all  the  p;o- 
perty  which  Shakspeare  had  acquired  in  his  life- 
time (excepting  one  copyhold  tenement,)  and 
she  would  have  the  same  interest  in  the  houses 
and  gardens  which  her  husband  inherited  from 
his  father,  as  soon  as  the  lather  should  die. — 
Thus  she  would  be  extremely  well  off  by  (he 


mere  operation  of  the  English  law  affecting 
freehold  property  ;  and  the  notion  tbatvbe  was 
cnt  off  with  an  old  bed  falls  to  the  groniid.  Mr« 
Knight  cites  the  will  of  David  CecU,  E^q  gmd- 
fkCher  ot  the  great  Lord  Barleigfa,  mm  a  simitar 
esee.  In  that  will,  the  only  notice  of  ths  wiSa 
is :  « Ittm^I  will  that  mj  wife  have  all  the  plate 
that  was  ber's  before  I  married  her.  and  tmtj 
kye  and  a  bull.'  Here,  the  bnsbaad  only  eon- 
oems  himself  to  bestow  a  gift  opoa  hia  wife, 
ever  and  above  what  the  law  would  allow  her. 

Mr.  Knight  has  thns  cleared  the  memory  ef 
Shakspeare  fcrom  the  imputation  of  having  left 
his  wife  unprovided  for,  or  of  treating  her  witk 
absolute  contempt,  fiat  he  has  done  no  bor. 
To  have  noticed  her  only  by  afterthought,  and 
then,  from  his  abundance  of  valuables,  to  have 
ffiven  her  only  the  second-best  bed  afibrda  bvti 
doubtful  view  of  the  conjugal  affeelion  ol  ear 
great  bard.  It  seems  a  good  deallike  what  s  man 
would  be  induced  to  do  for  decej>r/>  sake,  by 
the  persuasion  of  fiiends,  and  sfunst  V\m  own. 
will.  This  has  been  pointed  out,  in  a  \euar  ts 
the  dMeiuevfn,  ^y  Mr.  Peter  Cnnningham,  (son 
of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham)  together  whh  ihs 
following  passage  from  the .  will  of  Sir  Jofai 
Hay  ward ,  the  historian^  dated  the  30th  of  Marek, 
1626 :— « 1  give  to  my  wife  the  bedd  where'make 
lieth,  with  all  things  pertayning  thereunto,  mi 
two  ether  of  the  meanest  bedds  for  servaats, 
which,  together  with  all  my  former  legacies 
unto  her,  and  her  thirds  which  she  may  ctaim 
out  ot  the  lands  in  Tottenham  before- mentiooed, 
I  esteeme  Enough,  in  regard  of  the  small  percea 
she  brooght  me  ;  and.  In  regard  of  her  naqaiet 
life  and  small  respect  towarM  mee,  Afreets  deaU 
to0  much.*  *  1  would,  not,*  adds  Mr.  Conning* 
ham,  *  say  that  this  was  the  case  with  Sbak* 
spearo,  but  the  coincidence  and  explanation  aie 
alike  curious.' 

Shakspeare's  long  absence  from  hia  wife  and 
subsequent  return  to  her,  is  not  a  solitaiy  case. 
Romney,   the  eminent   portrait- painter,  was  a 
married  man  engaged  in  a  rustic  empfoyoeat 
in  Yorkshire,  virhen   he   discovered    by   mere 
chance  that  he  could  draw.     He  left  ht«  wife 
with  seventy  guineas  in  her  pocke't,  taking  th'ir* 
ty  in  his  own^studied  his  protestfioo  in  London, 
Paris,  and   Rome — became  the   first    portrait- 
painter  of  his  day,  realising  above  three  tbons- 
and  a-ycsr  by  his  art.    He  lived  on  and  on,  cor- 
responding  affectionately    with   his   Yorkshire^ 
spouse,  and  sending  h^r  money,  but  never  vbit-' 
ing  her  or  sending  for  her;  and,  finally,  after 
an  absen<*e  of  thirty-five  years,  he  returned  to 
her  in  ill  health,  and  resumed  the  matrli&onial 
life  so  unexpectedly  broken  off  in  hia  youth! — 
For  this  strange  conduct,  no  reason  has  ever 
been  assigned.    It  seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  mere  eccentricitv  of  genius.    The  loof  se- 
paration of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shakspeare 
may  have  arisen  from  the  same  cause,  and  might 
be  not  less  compatible  with  a  sufficient  mutual 
regard. 


TO  THE  READER. 


We  have  brought  to  a  oloee  the  firat  Tolame  of  the  Ssmi-Momtblt  Maoazins  under  the  meet 
fratiQring  circimiitaacei.  We  anticipated,  from  the  extraordinary  lownets  of  its  price,  a  rerj 
lar|^  tabeoribtion  to  the  work,  bat  oar  most  eangaine  expectation!  have  been  surpassed.  The 
SXM1-M0NTBI.T  Maoazins  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any  similar  periodical  in  the  United  States. 

A  liberal  patronage  uniformly  induces  excellence.  The  extent  of  our  present  edition,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  large  circulation,  encourage  the  publisher  to  hope  that  the  important  im- 
provements he  IS  about  to  make  in  the  Ulagazine,  will  add  no  lets  to  his  own  profits  than  to  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  work. 

The  first  number  of  the  second  volume,  and  all  succeeding  numbers,  will  contain,  toUkaut  any 
oddiHontotkeprieeoftke  magazme^  sight  additional  paoxs;  the  enlargement  will  be  produe- 
ed  by  the  adoption  of  a  larger  sheet;  and  the  postage  on  each  number  will  be  thas  reduced  one 
third  below  the  present  rate. 

The  SxMi-MoHTHLT  Maoazinx,  for  each  month,  hei^after,  will  contain  fortt-xioht  paoxs 
of  the  size  now  given,  printed  on  paper  of  the  finest  quality,  and  type  of  the  most  beautifUl  style 
and  finish,  its  contents,  will  be  of  a  better  description  than  hitherto,  as  the  publisher  has  now 
increased  facilities  for  obtaining  every  new  work  that  appears  in  Great  Britain,  through  a  careful 
agent,  nsiding  expressly  fi>r  that  purpose  in  London,  and  has  made  many  new  engagements  with 
distinguished  writers,  for  original  contributions  to  its  pages.  As  heretofore,  it  will  contain  the  best 
articles  of  the  Boston  Notion,  embracing  the  choicest  tales,  romances  and  poetry,  published  in 
all  the  American  and  foreign  periodicals,  together  with  many  valuable  reviews  and  elaborate  orig- 
inal articles,  of  a  literary,  political  and  scientific  character.  It  will  also  contain  frequently  entire 
novels  and  plays,  and  reprints  of  many  valuable  and  entertaining  English  books,  in  advance  of 
4tmy  other  reprinl  in  this  country.  The  articles  generally,  will  be  from  the  pens  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  of  Europe  and  America,  such  as  Bulwer,  Knowles,  James,  Dickens,  Cockton,  Ser- 
geant Talferd,  Moore,  Marryat,  Warren,  T.  K.  Hervey,  B.  Simmons,  Herbert,  Simms,  Inraan, 
Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Fay,  Whittier,  Tuckerman,  McLellan,  Holmes, 
Hoffman,  Dewey,  Channing,  Neal,  Ingraham,  Mellen,  Fields,  Woodworth,  Pierpont,  Bancroft, 
Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss  Grould,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Lieslie,  &c.,  Ac.  All  the  best  articles  of  the  (Blaokwepd,*  'Frazer,'  « Tait,' « Colbum's  New 
Monthly,'  *  Metropolitan '  and  *  Dublin  University '  Magazines ;  also,  the  most  interesting  papers 
of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  the  *  Knickerbocker,'  the  *  Ladies'  Companion,'  the  'La- 
dy's  Book,'  *  The  Dial,'  and  other  American  magazines,  will  be  found  in  its  pages.  There 
fore,  as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  a  convenient  form  for  preservation,  it  will  be  found 
highly  valuable  to  all  who  desire  to  keop  up  with  the  current^  without  incurring  too  much  expense. 
Of  the  English  periodicals  mentioned,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  are  useless  and  unin- 


To  At  Rdmiar. 

toresting,  and  it  will  be  lira  object  of  tlit  editor  of  the  Skiii-Monthlt  Haoazihc,  to '  i 

wkaut  amd  throw  tko  ekt^  cteey.'    The  work  will  oeewit^n&lly  b«  emb«lU«h«d  with  a  rtVK  k»- 

eftATIVO. 

From  what  we  have  written  above  it  will  at  onoe  be  per««ived  tbAt  the  SKUi-MoirtKLT  Ma.oa- 
siHK  will  be  decidedlj  the  dUt^Mfl  jMrMinrf  m  dU  worlds  For  two  doUars  it  will  contain  three 
timet  aa  moeh  matter  aa  anj  of  the  one  dollar  periodjcala,  and  as  much,  sod  of  aa  excelleala  qual 
Hfy  aa  any  of  the  five  dollar  mafaatnea  in  the  oonntry.  We  look  for  a  iiubieci|itioii  Umi,  dmiAf  the 
pieeent  year^  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-fiTO  thonaand names,  confident  that  the  excellanee  of  t^ 
work  and  Ua  nnparalleled  eheapneei  will  aeenre  for  it  a  eiiculation  in  nearly  every  t# vn  and  vil- 
hfe  in  tbe  United  Blatea. 

CiTT  BuBSOBiBBia  ctn  have  tbe  Magaiine  left  at  their  hotuea,  on  every  mominf  of  ita  pnhU^ 


It  will  be  for  aale  by  all  tbe  ifenta  ef  tbe  Boeton  Kothw^  at  eight  cents  per  ainf  le  copy 
Peetmaalen  are  anthorised  to  act  aa  ageatiu 

All  anbeoriptiena  tobepndfir  m  od^MniM— and  ne  vnbaenptlonfl  reaeived  for  ket  than 
ywur. 


TBtt 

II    VOW    TOB 

4NCI 


The  Fuyy^  would  wimiBf  ih»i  a»,  tfuiin^  th«  put  jftr, 
■  itovl  prvtnft  In  ptficiuin^  «Aii  frrtaMli^rfti^  t^  aoft  ral- 
ly, «o  bi  fatotiv,  iaiHf  ii  coetg^pMui  tn  loevii  will  bi 
MTpowe.    Entfirtt  J^^mtlBf  SUvrimf^nd  &nBi                  :.ii  pens  of  tiki 
»  ui^tB  of  r   r           id  Ametiettf  hai^e  hesfi,^  taii  wdi  cnntmuc  i©  he^  Mib- 
it   aiDotii:                 t  ftmnknmni  otths  wniet%  »«v  be  tai*citiiitiM  Um 

VBS«   I}lL£jr!ik.                               iHiltlirtr    rif  VaU^nlinj*    Vnr  \     /«■«■.  A  |  v  IDP  QCTS. 

^            '           ^  :«Jl,     (Ul* 

'■       ^  ',■.■,-■'  ■«.    BiJL497| 
,  Sit*jcji3j;i,  «le    lix, 

-,n    i!  t,ri-  *.nri  .t-.ti  ^.'.t,»i ..>,.,  I,,  r.--,..*.,],.  -    1,,-^   ^-^tfifitl^  cT migttuii  MifffT — JMJMIfaaf 
I.'a(i4^r<>^^f»«^  sfW44;i^^A<r.4  «.}(  iJu  datf.     ?{ck  eMoft«  oc  tiiptximf^  will  h^  qaittd  to  mmkt  U 

THE  BEST  AJID  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  FAMaY  NEV'SPAPEE 


||«Tius  iiEA  iKAfR  m  i»tjuin<«  Mit  litue  mafo  y^n  on*  jeWj  aixl  il   sow  ai^Jcgri  IM  ha 


ll«w  caliMsrIbcrv  tto  c^niMUt^yy  ponrlftf  io,  ami  ti«fo««  atioUi^  fev  it  fMl,  Uw  Pilli^te 
BfitisiliK^  tople^  will  lie  »eflt  to  Ui/ite  wb<v  nmy  wi*li  It* 

WikttB  ^ekn  |Miy  /or  «i«r  ycar>  nril^jrcrtpfjcm. 

1*  EttXS**«Tkii»e  PoOari  a  YeiLr,  alir>trs  tn  «4nuioe*  1^«  or^en,  no  maiiM  fhtin  wfan 
111^79^  wiU  b«  AUrmsJed  to  ualeo  Ae««iii|iaiii«:ti  wt»ti  ibe  CASIi*   S4iijele  oofitah  ^  Cevli  £ftck« 

f  ftfOQ  I   o  CoptMi  fo  «»«»  «44rMt«      ^M,O0 
lltOO  I  la  OopiM,  10  Mid  addf«M|         ll0|O0 

ll*M  vufc«cffib«ra  will  bm  llMsr  W^er*  driiaittrd  la  tlitf  Poi4  Ofioej  fn  tyt  cHjr^^iPOCy 
^•fvdajp  •«e«iaf . 


%  C^o|iti>«,  19  one  iid^r««« 
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•atf  icmiiis  Mtsiv.    It  wtU  sIm  fvitventlf  r^  r 
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